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IStthtt, 


The  plan  of  a  series  of  publications,  embracing  a  periodical  to  be 
issued  monthly  or  quarteriy,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  History,  Dis- 
cussion, and  Statistics  of  Systems,  Institutions,  and  Methods  of  Educa- 
tion, in  different  countries,  with  special  reference  to  the  condition  and 
wants  of  our  own,  was  formed  by  the  undersigned  in  1842,  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  first  series  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Jour 
nal,  commenced  by  him  in  August  1838.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  sev- 
eral tracts  and  treatises  on  distinct  topics  connected  with  the  organiza^ 
lion,  administration,  and  instruction  of  schools  of  different  grades,  and 
especially  of  public  elementary  schools,  were  prepared  and  published, 
and  the  material  for  others  was  collected  by  travel,  correspondence,  pur- 
chase, and  exchange. 

The  farther  prosecution  of  the  work  was  suspended  in  consequence 
of  his  accepting  the  ofice  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode 
Island,  but  was  resumed  in  1849,  on  his  resigning  the  same.  In  1850  the 
plan  was  brought  without  success  before  ^e  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Northampton,  in  connection  with  an 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  New  England.  Having  been 
induced  to  accept  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in 
Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the  educational  policy 
which  had  been  overthrown  in  1842.  the  undersigned  undertook  to  carry 
out  his  plan  of  publication  by  preparing  a  series  of  reports  and  docu- 
ments, each  devoted  to  one  important  subject,  under  authority  of  the 
Legislature.  In  this  connection  "  Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Principles 
of  School  Architecture,"  **  Normal  Schools,  and  other  Institutions,  and 
Agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Improvement  of  Teachers," 
and  *'  National  Education  in  Europe,"  were  prepared  and  published. 
Finding  that  the  anxieties  and  labors  of  office,  combined  with  that  gen- 
eral correspondence,  and  special  research  and  reflection  which  the  com- 
pletion of  the  series  required,  were  too  much  for  his  health,  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  execution  of  the  latter.  Failing 
to  enlist  either  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Agency,  the  undersigned  undertook,  in  March,  1855,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  Library  of  Educa- 
tion. Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  in  April,  to  print  the  first 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  connection  with  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  1854,  to  be  issued 
on  or  before  the  first  of  August,  1855. 


iv  PREFACE. 

Afler  much  of  the  copy  of  Number  One  was  in  type,  a  conference 
was  held  with  the  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  who  contemplated  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  under  the  title  of  the  American  College  Re- 
view, and  Educational  Magazine  or  Journal.  This  conference  led  to 
the  combination  of  the  two  periodicals,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review.  The  first  number  was 
published  in  type,  style  and  matter  as  prepared  by  the  undersigned, 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Prospectus  already  prepared  by  Dr.  Peters  for 
his  magazine,  modified,  so  as  to  merge  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
College  Review  in  the  more  comprehensive  title  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  second  number,  it  became  evident  that 
two  could  not  walk,  or  work  together,  unless  they  be  agreed,  and  by 
mutual  arrangement,  and  for  mutual  convenience,  it  was  determined 
after  the  issue  of  that  number,  to  discontinue  the  joint  publication,  leav- 
ing each  party  '^  the  privilege  of  publishing  an  Educational  Magazine,  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  use  the  first  and  second  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review,  as  number  one  and  two 
of  his  work." 

In  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  arrangement,  as  understood  by  him,  the 
undersigned  resumed  the  title  and  plan  of  his  own  Jounial,  and  has 
completed  the  first  volume  by  the  publication  o^a  number  for  March 
and  for  May,  with  this  variation  only,  that  he  has  given  his  subscribers 
more  than  he  originally  promised,  and  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
work,  shall  include  in  the  Journal  much  that  he  intended  for  chapters  in 
some  of  the  treatises  which  were  to  compose  the  Library  of  Education. 

Should  the  Journal  be  sustained  by  a  liberal  subscription  list,  and 
should  the  health  of  the  present  editor  admit  of  the  requisite  labor,  it 
will  be  continued  for  a  period  of  five  years,  or  until  the  issue  of  ten  vol- 
umes, conducted  substantially  on  the  plan  of  Volume  I. 

The  editor  will  studiously  avoid  the  insertion  of  all  topics,  or  papers 
foreign  to  the  great  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word  calculated  to  injure  intentionally  the  feelings  of  any  faithful 
laborer  in  any  allotment  of  the  great  field  of  American  Education. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  I 
Mat  1,  1856.      $ 
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No.  I.— AUGUST,  1855. 


In  the  great  educatioDal  movement  now  going  forward  on  this 
Ck)ntinent9  and  especiallj  throughout  all  the  states  in  which  the 
English  language  prevails,  there  has  seemed  for  many  years  to  the 
undersigned  to  exist,  if  not  a  demand,  at  least  the  want,  not  only  of 
an  American  association  of  the  friends  of  universal  education,  hut  of 
a  series  of  puhlications,  which  should,  on  the  one  hand,  emhody  the 
matured  views  and  varied  experience  of  wise  statesmen,  educators 
and  teachers  in  perfecting  the  organization,  administration,  instruction 
and  discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  through  a  succession  of 
years,  under  widely  varying  circumstances  of  government,  society 
and  religion ;  and  on  the  other,  should  harmonize  conflicting  views, 
expose  real  deficiencies,  excite  to  prudent  and  efficient  action,  and 
serve  as  a  medium  of  free  and  frequent  communication  hetween  the 
friends  of  education,  in  every  portion  of  the  great  field. 

In  furtherance  of  these  ob^cts,  a  Plan  of  Central  Agency  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  this  suhject  was  submitted 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  in  1854.  One  feature  of  this 
plan  was  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  Library  of  Education ; 
the  former  to  be  issued  in  monthly  or  quarterly  numbers,  to  embrace 
the  current  educational  intelligence  of  the  world,  and  the  discussion 
of  topics  of  immediate  and  pressing  interest ; — the  latter  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  independent  treatises,  each  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  important  subject,  or  department,  and  embodying  the  reflec- 
tions and  experience  of  nuuiy  minds,  and  the  working  and  results  of 
many  institutions ;  and  the  whole,  when  complete,  to  constitute  an 
Encyclopedia  of  Education.  The  plan  was  referred  to  a  committee — 
considered  and  approved;  and  the  Standing  Committee  were  authori- 
zed to  carry  it  into  execution  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  funds  of  the  Asso« 
ciation  should  admit.  In  the  absence  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
I,  and  of  any  pledge  of  pecuniary  cooperation,  on  the  part  of 
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individuals,  the  Committee  have  not  taken  any  steps  to  establish  a 
central  agency  for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  for  which  the  asso- 
ciation was  instituted,  or  felt  authorized  to  provide  for  any  publica- 
tion beyond  the  proceedings  of  its  last  annual  meeting.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  undersigned  has  undertaken  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, to  cany  out  the  original  plan  submitted  by  him,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  publication  both  of  the  Journal,  and  the  Library — 
relying  on  the  annual  subscription  of  individuals  in  different  states, 
and  interested  in  different  allotments  of  the  great  field,  who  desire 
to  be  posted  up  in  the  current  intelligence  and  discussion  of  schools 
and  education,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  former ;  and  on 
special  contributions  in  aid  of  the  latter,  by  persons  or  institutions 
interested  in  particular  treatises,  as  their  preparation  shall  be  from 
time  to  Ume  advanced  and  announced. 

The  First  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  will 
be  issued  in  August,  on  terms  which  will  be  set  forth  by  the  pub- 
lisher. As  it  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  1854,  it  will  not  present  the  usual 
variety  and  arrangement  of  topics,  which  will  characterize  the  suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

The  first  treatise  or  volume  of  the  Library  of  Education  will  be 
published  in  the  course  of  1856,  under  the  following  title,  "NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  or 
CorOrihutitms  to  the  HUtory  and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  other  means  of  Poptdar  Education  in  the  several 
States^*  on  terms  which  will  be  hereafter  announced. 

Hartfobd,  Conn.,  May,  1855. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 

P.  8.  After  mnch  of  the  copy  for  thig  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Sdacation  was  m  type,  a  conference  was  held  with  the  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D., 
in  reference  to  the  plan  of  an  Edncational  Journal  contemplated  bj  him  under  the 
title  of  The  American  Oollege  Review  and  Educational  Journal,  which  has  led  to 
the  combination  of  our  respectire  plans,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  Thb  Ambbicak 
JouRKAL  or  Educatioit  ajtd  Collboe  Retibw. 

NoTB  TO  New  Editioit. — ^The  agreement  for  the  joint  proprietorship  and 
editorship  of  the  American  Journal  of  Edncatioa  and  College  Reriew,  having 
been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  and  for  mutual  convenience,  the  undersigned 
has  resumed  the  publication  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  on  his  original 
plan.  A  portion  of  the  material  intended  for  the  first  volume  of  the  American 
library  of  Education,  will  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Dr.  Pbtbrs  will  continue  the  publicatioii  of  an  educational  periodical  to  which 
he  has  given  the  join^  name.  H.  B. 

Habtvord,  Jannaiy  7, 1856. 


THE 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION 

rOE  TBB 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION, 


Tbb  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, originated  in  a  "  Convention*  of  the  Friends  of  Common  Schools 
and  of  Universal  Education,"  wliich  met  in  tiie  City  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  17th,  18th  and  19th  of  December,  1849,  and,  by  adjournment,  on  the 
28th,  29th  and  30th  of  August,  1850,  with  the  following  Board  of 

Officers  for  1849. 

HORACE  MANN,  of  MuuohoMtU,  PruidenL 

JofBPB  Hbnet,  of  Wafhinfton  City,  Viee-PrtsidtmL 

John  Griscoh,  of  New  Jenejr,  ** 

Bamukl  Lkwis,  of  Ohio,  ** 

Rt.  Rev.  Alomko  Pottbr,  of  PenntylvAniA,         ** 
Grkbr  B.  Duncan,  of  Louisiana,  ** 

Charle*  Northeod,  of  Maiuchutetu,  Seerttary. 

P.  Pemberton  Horrit,  of  PenotyWaoia,  ** 

B.  D.  Haatinga,  of  Wiaeontin,  ** 

Solomon  Jaonar,  of  New  York,  ** 

BuMtneMa  GMmRtttec— Henry  Barnard,  of  Cooneeticut ;  John  S.  Hart,  of  Pennaylvania ;  Na- 
than Biihop,  of  Rhode  Island ,  H.  U.  Barney,  of  Ohio ;  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  of  Iowa. 


*  This  CoBTcntiea  uwmblcd  on  th«  following  "  Cailjtara  National  ConMmtUm  ^  tkt/rUndt  <^  Comimm 
ScAosfo  atid  <^  VmiMnml  MdtmUem^"  iwiMd  inainl  j  through  tht  eflbru  of  Alfrad  E.  Wright,  of  Philadelphia. 

**  TIm  undcrsiciMd, deenini;  that  th«  (remt  eauac  of  popvlak  bducatiow  in  the  United  States,  mmj  he  •draac* 
cdy  and  tha  esertioaa  of  its  fHcnds  itreacthened  and  lyitematised,  by  mutual  consultation  and  deliberation,  re* 
spaetfiiUy  request  ihm/ritnd*  ^  Common  SckooU  and  of  uniotrtal  tdueation  ^hroufhout  the  Union,  to  meet  in 
Coorcatkm,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  oo  Wednesday,  the  ITth  day  of  October  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  fitr 
the  promotion  of  this  paramount  interest  of  our  Republican  Institutions. 

ALONZO  POTTKR,  Philadelphia.    GEORGE  M.  WHARTON,  President  of  Board  of  Controllets  of  Pub- 
He  Sebools,  county  of  FMIadelphla.    JOSEPH  R.  CHANDLER,  Preiident  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Girard 
CoUefC.  Philaddphia.    JOHN  8.  HART,  Principal  of  Central  Hifh  School,  PhUadelphia.    ALFRED  E. 
WRIGHT,  Editor  or*<  Wright's  Casket"  and  "  Paper,"  Philadelphia.    TOWNSEND  HAINES,  Bute  Super- 
iatcndent  of  Public  Schools  of  PennsyUania.    CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN,  SUte  Supffhntendent  of  Publle 
Schools  of  New  Torit.    THOMAS  T.  KING,  SUte  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  New  Jersey.    HENRT 
BARNARD,  Covtmbsioaer  of  Publio  Schools  of  Rhode  Island.    SETH  P.  BEERS,  Sute  Superintendent  of 
Fal>Ue  Seteols  of  Ceoneotlcut.    WILLIAM  G.  CROSBY,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Education,  Maine.    RICH- 
ASD  8.  RUBT,  Commiesioner  of  Publie  Schools,  New  Hampshire.    IRA  MATHEW,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lie  Instruction.  State  of  Mkhifan.    SABfUEL  GALLOWAY,  State  Superintendent  of  Publio  Schools,  Ohio. 
BOBERT  J.  BEXCKXNRIDGE,  Superintendent  of  Publie  Schools,  Kentucky.    HORACE  MANN,  Massa- 
elMaettk    8. 8.  RANDALL,  Albany.    Horace  Eaton,  State  Superintendent  of  PuMie  Schools  of  Vermont.    H* 
•.  COOLET,  Stale  Sq^eriatendent  ef  Common  Schools,  lUfaiois.    THOMAS  H.  BENTON,  Jr.,  State  Super- 
Ivteadcait  of  Poblie  Sehoels,  Iowa.    SALEM  TOWN,  New  York.    WILLARD  HALL,  Delaware.    M.  D. 
LEGGETT,  Editor  of  School  Clarion,  Ohio.    ASA  D.  LORD,  Editor  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal.    D.  L. 
SWAIN,  PrasUcat  of  the  Vnirersity  of  North  Carolina.    J.  H.  INGRAHAM,  Naibville,  Tennessee.    E. 
LANE,  Saadoikyi  Okie.   A.  CHURCH,  President  of  University,  Athens,  Georfia.    M.  L.  STOEYER,  penn- 
aytraida  College,  Oettysburg.    U.  B.  UNDERHILL,  Priaeipal  Natehea  Institute,  Miisissippi.    JAMES  L. 
EK08,  Editor  of  North  Wcstcni  Educator,  Chicago,  niiaois.    EDWARD  COOPER,  Editor  of  District  Sehoo 
Joonal,  Albaay,  New  York.   PHILIP  UND8ET,  Freaideat  of  Unirersity  uf  Nashville.    A.  D.  DACHE, 
SiqteriBteBdcnt  of  United  Staftsi  Ceest  Surrey,  Washington.    H.  W.  HEATH,  Maryland  College  of  Teaeheie* 
J081AR  HUBTT,  Sparta,  Okie.   B.  MOBBZS,  Jaekson,  Mississippi.    THOMAS  ALLEN  CLARK,  New 
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Officers  for  1850. 

•    Rer.  ELIFHALET  NOTT,  of  New  York,  PresidenL 

JoRKPH  Hmet,  of  WashiDftOD,  D.  C,       Viee-PrendenL 
Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Pottbr,  of  PenntylvaDU,         ** 
JoBR  Griscoh,  of  New  Jenej,  ** 

GiDKON  F.  Thatbr,  of  Massachuielts,  ** 

P.  Peroberton  MorrtM,  of  Pennsjlvaoia,  Secretary. 

John  Kinpbury,  of  Rhode  Island,  ** 

BuMiness  CommiiUe. — ^Daniel  Haines,  of  New  Jenej ;  John  Ludlow,  of  Pennsylranta ;  O.  B 
Peirce,  of  Wisconsin ;  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut ;  VVilliana  D.  Swan,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  these  Conventions  are  printed — 
the  former  in  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages,  and  the  latter  in  a  pamphlet  of 
175  pages. 

Among  the  subjects  presented  in  written  papers,  or  discussed  orally, 
were  the  following — "  The  condition  of  Schools  and  Education  in  the 
several  states p^  "  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Public  Schools;^ 
"  School  Architecture ;"  "  School  Attendance ;"  "  Grades  of  Schools ;" 
"  Course  of  Instruction  for  each  Grade  of  School ;"  "  Teachers^ — their 
qualifications,  examination  and  compensation  /"  "  Normal  School 
Teachers  Institutes  and  Associations  ;"  "  Mode  of  supporting  schools — 
public  fund,  property  tax,  and  tuition  by  parents ;"  "  Parental  and 
Public  IntereM  in  Schools ;"  "  Girard  College  ;"  "  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion ;^^  ^^ Evening  Schools ;^^  ^^ Moral  and  Religious  Instruction;''^ 
^^  Methods  of  Instruction  ;''^  ^^  Phonetics  i"*^  ^' Instruction  and  Training  ;^^ 
^  Plan  of  a  National  Organization  of  the  friends  of  Education?^ 

The  following  Constitution  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Potter,  was  adopted 
at  the  Session  of  1851,  and  the  Association  was  organized  by  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  in  conformity  to  its  provisions. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  TnE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 

EDUCATION. 

CoNSTiTUTioif.— Ttiis  Society  ■ball  be  known  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  Ameriean  Atto- 
eiation/or  the  advcmetment  of  Education. 

Objects.— The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  promote  intercourse  amonjr  those  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  Education  throughout  the  United  States— to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  individuals,  At«ociations  and  Legislatures,  in  measures  calculated  to  improve 
Education,  and  (o  give  (o  such  measures  a  more  systematic  direction,  and  a  more  powerful 
impulse. 

Mbmbbrb.— I.  la)  All  persons  enrolled  as  members  of  either  of  the  National  Conventions, 
held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  iu  the  years  1849  and  1850,  shall  be  entitled  to  become  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  on  subscribing  to  the  Constitution,  and  on  paying  an  admission  fee  of 
t2. 

(6.)  Also,  In  like  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions,  all  delegates  from  Colleges  or  Univer- 
sities, Incoporated  Academies.  Normal  and  High  Schools,  from  State,  County,  or  other  Asso- 
ciations, established  to  promote  education,  provided  that  no  more  than  three  delegates  shall 
be  received  from  one  Association  at  the  same  time. 

2.  All  other  persons  who  shall  have  been  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee,  and  elec* 
ted  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  may  become  members  in  like  manner,  and  on  the 
same  conditions. 

If  on.    ThoM  beloofiiif  to  (he  mbore  nmmed  eltifet  ■baU  be  cHrible  to  mil  oAec*  of  the  Soeictj. 

3.  Distinguished  Educators  and  Friends  of  Education  in  other  countries,  may  be  elected 
Corresponding  Members  bv  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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4.  Ameeiat€9for  the  Year.— Anj  person  recommended  by  the  Standing  Committee  ihalloQ 
pajinf  the  aum  of  one  dollar,  be  admitted  as  a  member  for  the  year,  but  shall  out  be  eligible 
to  any  office. 

5.  j&i/eJlf«in6er9.— Persons  entitled  of  rrght  to  be  members,  or  elected  as  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  may  constitute  themselves  Life  Membert,  by  paying  at  any  one  time  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  subscribing  to  the  Constitution  and  rules.  They  shall  be  eligible  to 
all  offices,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  the  published  transactions  of  the  Society,  free  of 
charge. 

PATXXirrt.— 1.  Regular  members  paying  one  additional  dollar,  annually,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  transactions  in  like  manner,  free  of  charge. 

2.  The  omiasion  to  pay,  for  one  year,  shall  forfeit  the  privilege  to  receive  the  transactions 
free  of  charge,  and  the  omission  to  pay  for  two  successive  years,  shall  forfeit  membership. 
Membership  may  be  resumed,  however,  by  resuming  payment^but  not  the  privilege  to  re* 
ceive  the  transactions  as  aforesaid. 

Mbbtzmos.— There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  on  the  Third*  Tuesday  in  August,  to  con> 
tinue  for  a  period  of  not  1«M  than  four  days.  The  place*  shall  be  desigiiafed  at  the  preceding 
aonoal  meeting,  and  the  arrangements  shall  be  meide  by  the  Btanding  and  Local  Committees. 

OrpiCBRS.— They  shall  consist  of  a  President.  Recording  Secretary.  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary and  Curator,  and  Treasurer,  to  be  appointed  at  the  close  of  each  annual  meeting,!  and  to 
hold,  with  the  eicception  hereaAer  noticed,  their  places  for  one  year. 

Stamoiro  Committbb  — This  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Officers  for  the  current  and 
of  those  for  the  preceding  year,  with  six  other  persons  to  be  ele<Ued  by  ballot,  who  must  also 
have  been  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  current  or  preceding  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Standing  Committee  to  manage  the  general  business  of  the  As- 
sociation in  the  intervals  between  the  annual  meetings,  and  it  may  also  sit  during  said  annual 
■Mctlngs.  It  shall  nominate  all  persons  who  are  to  be  ballotted  for  as  members,  and  shall  re- 
commejul  suitable  candidates  to  fill  the  offices  of  President,  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, and  Treasurer,  and  Local  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Local  Comiiittbb.— This  shall  consist  of  persons  residing  in  the  place  where  the  next  an- 
nual meetii^  shall  be  held.  It  shall  bs  their  duty  to  co-operate  with  the  officers  in  making 
■rraogements  for  such  meeting. 

Sbctioms.— The  Convention  may,  at  pleasure,  through  its  Standing  Committee,  resolve  it- 
self into  Sections,  the  number  and  designation  of  said  sections  to  vary,  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  found  ezpedtenL 

Each  Section  shall  meet  by  itself,  and  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman  and  Secretary,  who  shall 
be  ex  offiao  members  of  the  Standing  Committee,  and  shall  remain  in  office  for  one  year. 

It  may  alao  hare  a  Standing  Committee  of  its  own :  It  shall  discuss  such  subjects  only  as  are 
ioScated  by  the  title  of  the  Section— may  receive  communications— recommend  subjects  to 
be  investigated  and  reported  on,  dec 

Akchivbs.— There  shall  also  be  In  Philadelphia,  a  permanent  place  for  the  reception  of 
Documents.  Reports,  and  other  papers  belonging  to  the  Association,  which  shall  be  under  the 
care  of  an  officer  who  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  be  entitled  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  and  Curator. 

Obubral  BIbbtihos.- These  shall  be  held  on  three  evenings  during  the  annual  session  of 
the  Association,  to  discuss  such  subjects,  or  hear  such  reports  and  communications  as  the 
Standing  Conunittee  may  designate. 

At  one  of  these  general  meetings  reports  in  brief  shall  be  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
reral  SectionB  of  the  proceedings  therein. 

OmoAiriBtMO  AJorvAL  Mbbt«o.— It  shall  be  organized  by  the  President  of  the  preceding 


The  first  boslncss  in  order,  shall  be  the  delivery  of  his  address.  The  new  President  having 
CakcQ  bit  seat,  the  Association  shall  then  proceed  to  discuss  the  number  and  title  of  the  Sec- 
tioMii,  if  any,  into  which  the  Standing  Committee  snail  distribute  the  members,  and  to  desig 
nate  the  places  for  their  meeting.  '  The  Sections  shall  then  proceed  to  organise. 


*Tke  fins  saA  plaee  of  the  uanal  meetliif  ar*  to  be  dctcnnincd  «t  the  preeedinic  annual  mcctinf . 

:  of  IMI,  totead  of  **  st  the  eloec  of  each  annual  meeting." 
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An  Auditing  Committee  shall  be  appointed  at  the  opening  of  each  annual  meetinf,  to  ez« 
amine  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  Treaauiy. 

AUerationt.—Ko  article  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  altered  except  bjr  a  rote  of  three-fourths 
of  the  members  present,  and  without  one  day's  prerious  notice. 

1851. 

The  First  Session  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  the  I9th,  20th,  2l8t  and  22d  of  August,  1851,  with  the  following  Of- 
ficers: 

Rt  Rer.  ALONZO  POTTER,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  PretidnU, 

D.  P.  Lib,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Bee^rding  Secretary. 

P.  Pkhsbeton  Moaais,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Cerrtepending  Secretary. 

Edwaed  C.  Biddlk,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Treasurer. 

landing  Committee.'-Renrj  Barnard,  of  Connecticut ;  II.  H.  Bwsej,  of  CiDcinoati,  Ohio ; 
T.  H.  BaotoD,  Jr.,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa  ;  Joseph  McKeeo,  of  New  York  City ;  Greer  B.  Duncan,  of 
New  Orleanj,  La.;  R.  E.  Rogen,  of  Charlottes  ille,  Va. 

Papers  were  read,  or  addresses  made  by  Samuel  W.  Bates,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  upon  Educaiion  ;"  by 
Pres.  Mauan,  of  Cleveland,  on  "  7%e  Old  arid  New  Systems  of  Collegi- 
ate  Education ;"  by  Prof.  Aonew,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  on 
"  Woman's  Offices  and  Influence ;"  by  Mr.  McCormick,  of  Cincinnati,  on 
"  JVec  Lectures;'*^  by  Prof.  Read,  of  the  State  University  of  Indiana,  on 
"  School  Libraries?^ 

The  discussions  of  these  and  other  topics,  were  participated  in  by 
Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Manly,  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  Hon.  Samuel 
Galloway,  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Miami  University.  Hon.  J.  R.  Gid- 
dings,  Dr.  Waldo,  L.  Andrews,  and  A.  D.  Lord,  of  Ohio,  Rev.  Dr.  Duf- 
field,  and  Ira  Mayhew,  of  Michigan,  Hon.  I.  B.  Sutherland,  N.  Nathans, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Wharton,  C.  Gillingham,  of  Philadelphia,  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene 
and  Amos  Perry,  of  Providence,  G.  F.  Thayer,  and  W.  D.  Swan,  of  Mass., 
E.  C.  Pomeroy,  and  J.  Johonnot,  O.  B.  Pierce,  of  New  York,  R.  L.  Cooke, 
of  New  Jersey,  W.  S.  Baker,  and  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut 

The  Proceedings  and  Journal  are  printed  in  a  pamphlet  of  146  pages. 

1852. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  August,  with  the  following 
Officers: 

Rt.  Rer.  ALONZO  POTTER,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  PresidenL 

RoBKET  L.  Coon,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Recording  Secretary, 

P.  P.  Moaaii,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Cerreepending  Secretary. 

Dakibl  L.  Bkidkhar,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  TVeorarer. 

Standing  Committu, — Gideon  F.  Thajer,  of  Boetoo,  Ma«.;  Henrj  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Cono.; 
Lorio  Andrews,  MaMilIon,Ohio ;  Eli«ha  R.  Potter,  Kiopton,  R.  I.;  J.  W..Balkley,  Williamaburf, 
N.  Y.;  Joseph  Cowperthwait,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Beside  the  Introductory  Address  by  the  retiring  President,  Bishop 
Potter,  Papers  were  read,  or  Lectures  delivered,  by  Rev.  Mr.  "Wash- 
BUEN,  of  Philadelphia,  on  "History  in  its  relation  to  Civilization;"  by 
Hod.  Thomas  H.  Bubrowes,  of  Lancaster,  Penn.,  on  ^Educational 
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PeriodicaU  y"  by  S.  Chase,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  "  School  Discipline  ;" 
by  Aba  D.  Lord,  Principal  of  High  School.  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  "  The 
Rtlaliona  of  Education  to  the  Industrial  interests  of  Society  ;"  by  Wil- 
UAM  D.  Swan,  Principal  of  Grammieir  School  in  Boston,  on  "  School  At- 
tendance;^ by  Dr.  J.  H.  Griscom,  of  New  York  City,  on  ''^  Physiology  \^^ 
by  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldiman,  of  Columbia,  Penn.,  on  "  Etymology ;"  by  Prof. 
Upson,  on  "  7%«  English  Language  C"*  by  R.  S.  Cooke,  Principal  of 
Female  Semmary  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  on  "  Female  Education ;"  by 
P.  P.  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  on  "  Schools  of  Design  for  Females  ;•' 
by  Prof.  WniTAKER,  of  Boston,  on  "  Drawing ;"  by  G.  B.  Emerson,  of 
Boston,  on  "  The  true  function  of  Text  Books ;"  by  Joshua  Bates, 
Jr.  of  Boston,  on  "  Arnold  as  a  Model  Teacher ;"  and  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Sears,  of  Massachusetts,  on  ^^  The  cultivation  of  Taste  and  Ima^nor 
tim:' 

^^^  ft 

The  subjects  thus  presented,  and  topics  suggested  by  these  subjects, 
were  discussed  by  a  large  number  of  members. 

The  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  are  published  in  a 
pamphlet  of  102  pages. 

1853. 

The  Third  Session  of  the  Association,  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
on  the  9  h,  10th,  11th  and  12th  of  August,  1853.  The  Officers  for  the 
year  consisted  of 

JOSEPH  HENRY,  Washington,  D.  C,  PrendenL 

RoBBET  L.  CooKB,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Recording  Secretary. 

P.  P.  MoKKis,  of  Philadelphia,  Correfpcndinf  Secretary. 

JoRif  Writbhbad,  of  Newark,  N.  J ,  Treasurer. 

Stanitng  Committes. — Aaa  D.  Lord,  of  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Wna.  M.  Gillespie,  Scheneetadj,  N 
Ya  E.  C.  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  Wm.  D.  Swan,  Boston  ;  Wm.  Travis,  New  Castle,  Peon.; 
Caleb  Milb,  Crawfordville,  Ind. 

Papers  were  read  and  addresses  made  by  the  retiring  President, 
Bishop  Potter,  Prof  Wilson,  and  C.  AVentworth  Dilkb,  of  England, 
the  former,  on  "  TTie  Agricultural  College  of  Chichester  ;"  and  the  lat- 
ter, on  "  The  School  of  Arts  in  London  ;"  Rev.  D.  Adamson,  on  "  TTie 
languages  of  Southern  Africa,^^  and  on  "  Museums  of  Natural  Science  ;" 
by  Prof  Haldiman,  on  "  The  Natural  Sciences  as  a  branch  of  Educa- 
tion;^^ by  Mr.  James  B.  Richards,  on  "  The  Education  of  imbecile  Chil- 
dren ;^^  by  Prof  Joseph  Henry,  on  "  The  Objects  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution/'^  by  Hon.  Thomas  H. Burro wes,  on  "  The  Office^  Nature,  and 
School  Culture  of  the  English  Language  ;"  by  Hon.  Erastus  C.  Bene- 
dict, "  On  Common  or  Public  Schools;'*  and  on  "  NiglU  Schools  in  the 
City  of  New  York;''  by  Prof  Aqnew,  on  "  TVic  Systematic  Education 
of  Girls ;"  by  Rev.  Daniel  Washburn,  on  "  Grades  of  Schools." 

In  the  discussion  of  these,  and  kindred  topics,  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers from  every  part  of  the  country  took  part 

The  Joumd  and  Proceedings  of  this  meeting  are  published  in  a 
pamphlet  of  130  pages. 
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'1854. 

The  Fourth  Session  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Washington,  on 
the  26th,  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  December,  1854,  with  the  following  Of- 
ficers: 

ALEXANDER  DALLAS  BACHE,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  PresidenL 

RoBKRT  L.  Coon,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Recording  Secretary. 

P.  Pkmbbrton  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Corresponding  Sicretary, 

John  Wutbhkad,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Treasurer. 

Standing  Committu. — ^Rt  Rer.  AIoiuo  Potter,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  Eraatut  C.  Benedict,  of 
New  York  Citj;  Thomai  II.  Burrowet,  of  Lancaster,  Penn.;  Lorin  Andrews,  of  Massillon,  Ohio; 
Alfred  Rjors,  of  Blooniington,  Ind.;  Zaimon  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Addresses  were  made,  or  Papers  read,  by  the  retiring  President,  Prof. 
Henry,  on  "  Tlie  Philosophy  of  Education ;^^  by  David  Cole,  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  on  "  Classical  Education  ;"  by  John  S.  Hart,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia High  School,  on  "  The  Study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language  ;^^ 
and  on  "  The  new  building  erected  for  the  Central  High  School  of  Phila- 
delphia ;"  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  on  "  The  Educational  Exhibition 
qf  London,  and  the  Recent  Educational  Movements  of  Great  Britain  ^"^^ 
and  on  a  "  Plan  of  Central  Agency ;^^  by  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington, 
on  ^^ Moral  and  Mental  Disciplines^^  by  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hamill,  of 
New  Jersey,  on  "  School  Government ;"  and  by  W.  P.  Ross,  on  ^*  Tlie 
State  of  Education  among  the  Cherokees?^ 

In  the  discussion  of  the  topics  presented,  or  suggested  by  these  papers 
and  addresses.  Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Proudfit,  of  Rutgers  College,  Rev. 
Dr.  Stanton,  of  Mississippi,  Prof  Dimitry,  of  New  Orleans,  Prof  Loomis, 
Solomon  Jenner,  and  Alfred  Greenleaf  of  New  Vork;  R.  L.  Cooke, 
and  Mr.  Whitehead,  of  New  Jersey,  Prof  Bache,  G.  J.  Abbott,  and  Dr. 
T.  Atlee.  of  Washington,  took  part 

1855. 

The  Fifth  Session  of  the  Association,  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  University,  on  the  28th,  29t]i,  30tli,  and  Slst 
of  August,  with  the  following  Officers : 

HENRY  BARNARD,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  President. 

P.  Pkmbkkton  MoKRia,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Corresponding  Secretary 

RoBKRT  L.  CooKK,  of  Bloooifield,  N.  J.,  Recording  Secretary. 

John  Whitkhkad,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Treasvrer.  * 

Standing  Committee.— John  Proudfit,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Erattua  C.  Benedict,  of  New 
York ;  Joaeph  McKeen,  of  New  York  ;  Z^Imon  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  John  D.  Phil- 
brick,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Elisha  R.  Potter,  of  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Local  Committee^ 

Rev.  Dr.  Ferris,  University  of  JV«p  Yerk^  Hon.  J.  McKeen,  .^#5*/.  Svp*t.  Pub.  ScAoelSt 

Hon.  Chas.  King,  Ftm.  Cdvmbia  CoUege,  J.  N.  McEIIifot,  LL.  p., 

H.  Webster,  LL.  D.,  Free  .Academy^  A  Gilbert.  Esq.,  Cfer*  of  Board  Edmeation^ 

Prof.  B.  Loomis,  University  of  jfew  York,  J  W.  Bulkley,  Svp.  Pub.  ScA.  tViUiamsburg, 

Rot.  G.  D.  AbboU,  Spingler  InotituU  A*,  r.,  Alfred  Greenleaf.  Brooklwn^ 

Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  AV»  York.  Hon.  Cyrus  Smith,  Brooklyn^ 

Hon.  8.  S.  Randall,  $up*t.  PuHie  Schools^  Bolomoo  Jenner,  Aeie  York. 
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Bishop  Potter,  from  the  standiDg  committee  reported  the  namei  of  the  foDow 
log  gentlemen  as  offioen  of  the  Aflsooiation  for  the  ensuiog  year. 

Presideot,  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Cmiii., 

Correspondiiig  Secretary,  P.  P.  Morris,  0/  Penn., 
Reoording  Secretary,         R.  L.  Cooke,  0/  iV^eiff  Jeruy^ 
Treasurer,  John  WnrrsHBAD,  of  New  Jertey. 

Standing  Committee,  John  Proudfit,  New  BrunswUkf  N.  J., 
"  S.  C.  Benbdict,  New  York  eity^ 

"  Joseph  McKekn,  New  York  cittfy 

"  Zalmon  Richards,  Wtuhington  eiiy^ 

*'  J.  D.  Philbrick,  New  Britain^  Conn.f 

"  E.  R.  Potter,  Kingttony  R.  I. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  standing  committee  were  unanimously  elected. 
After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  Resolved  ;  That  the  next  annual  meeting 
conmicnce  on  the  last  Tuesday,  28th  of  August,  1855,  at  10  o^clock  A.  M. 

On  motion ;  Resolved,  That,  as  contingencies  may  arise  which  will  render  it  ex- 
pedient to  alter,  ei*1i«*>  the  time  or  the  place  of  the  next  annual  meeting,  the 
standing  ^pmmittee  bt  i^iupowered  to  make  such  alteration. 
The  Association  adjourned. 

EVEiraO  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  president. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  during  the  morning  session  were  elected  members. 

The  standing  committee  nominated  as  a  permanent  member  : 

Gborob  J.  Abbott,  o/"  Washington  ctfy, 
and  as  an  associate  member : 

R.  T.  Tayjlor,  of  Washington  city. 

A  communication  from  the  Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association  was  read,  in- 
vitins^  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  their  library  and  reading-room. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  thanks  tendered  to  th^Toung  Men*s  Associa- 
tion fur  the  courtesy  extended. 

Mr.  Barnard,  from  the  auditing  committee,  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  treasurer,  and  found  them  correct  The  balance 
remaining  in  the  treasury  is  $59.63. 

At  the  request  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Barnard  continued  his  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  recent  educational  movements  in  Great  Britain,  especially  as  to  Reforma- 
tory Schools,  Schools  of  Industry,  Government  Schools  of  Practical  Science,  Sec. 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  as  the  retiring  president,  delivered  the  annual  address  be- 
fore the  Association,  on  the  philosophy  of  education .f 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Barnard,  remarks  on  the  topics  suggested  by  the  address  of 
Prof.  Henry  were  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  New  Jersey,  offered  the  following  resolution :  Resolved,  That 
this  Assodation  regards  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  ne- 
cessary to  thorough,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  scholarship,  and  would  sincerely 
deprecate  the  abandonment  of  classical  studies  in  the  academies,  high  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  United  States. 

Bishop  Potter  ofiered  the  following  resolution  as  a  substitute  for  the  above, 
which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Cole. 

Resolved ;  That,  regarding  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  most  valuable  in- 
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The  chair  appomted  on  this  committee, 

Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Conn., 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Potter,  of  Penn.f 
Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  of  Washington^ 
JouN  Whitehead,  of  New  Jersey. 
The  standing  committee  proposed  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen,  for 
permanent  membership. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Stanton,  D.  D.,  Washington^ 
Jared  Rbid,  Jr.,  Newport ^  R.  /., 
David  Cole,  Trenton^  N.  J., 

Rev.  John  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  New  Brunswiekj  N.  J., 
Prof.  Euas  Loomis,  New  York  city. 
Tho  committee  also  proposed  the  following  gentlemen  as  associate  members. 

O.  C.  WiOHT,  Washington^ 
J.  M.  Watson,  New  Yorky 
Alexander  Dimitry,  Louisiana, 
Prof.  Bache  having  invited  the  association  to  visit  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,*  on  motion  of  S.  M.  Hamill ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of 
tho  Association  bo  presented  to  Prof.  Bache,  for  his  kind  Invitation,  and  that  the 
Association  accept  it,  at  such  hour  as  he  may  name. 

Tlie  hour  of  half-past  one  having  been  named  by  Prof.  Bache,  on  motion  of  R. 
L.  Cooke,  it  was  Resolved,  That  the  rules  be  suspended,  in  order  to  accept  of  the 
invitation  of  Prof.  Bache,  and  that  we  now  adjourn  until  the  evening  session.f 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Tho  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  7  o'clock. 

Tlie  gentlemen  nominated  in  tho  morning  session  were  unanimously  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  was  then  addressed  by  Prof.  lioomis,  of  the  University  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  heavenly  bodies  occupying  the  space  between  the  plan- 
eta  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

After  the  address,  Bishop  Potter,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  morning 
session,  reported  the  following  resolution  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  be  instructed  to  consider,  with  power  to 
act,  whether  some  means  can  not  be  devised,  by  the  appointment  of  a  general 
agent,  or  otherwise,  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  operations  of  this  Association, 
and,  more  especially,  to  secure  to  it  and  to  the  world,  the  results  of  the  inquiries 
some  time  since  instituted  by  a  member  of  this  Association,  at  the  instance  of  ono 
department  of  the  general  government,  in  regard  to  the  present  state  and  past  his- 
tory t  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  from  fho  standing  committee,  reported  an  order  of  exercises 
fur  the  second  day's  session,  as  follows : 

1st.  Discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  education.  * 

2d.  A  paper  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  connection  of  the 
English  language  with  the  Teutonic,  and  other  Indo-European  languages. 

3d.  During  the  evening,  Prof.  Hart's  description  of  the  high  school  recently 
erected  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Association  adjourned. 

■ * 

*  See  Appendix  V.       t  Bee  Appendix  DL  B. 
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SECOND  DAT.   DECEMBER  27. 

The  Anoouition  met  at  10  o^olock ;  tho  presideqt  in  the  ohair. 

The  eenion  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Potter. 

The  ftanding  oommittee  propoeed  the  following  gentlemen  as  permanent 
members. 

Prof.  Jambs  Noonct,  San  FranciicOy 
J.  SiDNET  SwiiT,  Springplace,  Oa.^ 

As  associate  members : 

R.  W.  BusHNELL,  Waahingtofiy 
J.  E.  Thompson,  Washington. 

On  reoommendation  of  the  standing  committee,  Wm.  P.  Ross  and  Judge  John 
Thorn,  <^  the  Cherokee  Nation,  were  elected  corresponding  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Bishop  Potter  gave  notice  of  an  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tation,  in  reference  to  the  time  for  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the  order  of  the  day, — tho 
discussion*  of  the  subject  of  classical  education.  Tho  discussion  was  opened  by 
the  reading  of  a  paperf  by  David  Cole,  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  dose  of  Mr. 
Coile's  remarks,  the  hour  fur  the  presentation  of  Prof.  Hart*s  paper  liaving  arrived, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  order  of  exercises  was  suspended  for  half  an 
hour,  to  enable  the  members  to  express  their  views  upon  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Alfred  Greenleaf,  S.  Jenner,  Bishop  Potter,  and  Z. 
Richards,  until  the  hour  appropriated  for  the  discussion  had  expired,  when,  on 
motion  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  educa- 
tion was  postponed  to  6i  o'clock  P.  M. 

Prof.  Hart  read  a  paperf  on  the  connection  of  the  English  language  with  the 
Teutonic,  and  other  Indo-European  languages. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hamill ;  Resolved,  That  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  Cole  and 
Prof.  Hart  be  requested  from  their  authors,  for  publication,  under  the  direction  of 
the  standing  oommittee. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  preceded  by  remarks|  from  Bishop  Potter, 
Mr.  Diraitry,  Prof.  Proudfit,  Prof.  Hart,  Mr.  Hamill,  Mr.  Whitehead,  Prof.  Bache, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Prot  Henry,  Dr.  Stanton  and  A.  Greenleaf. 

The  hour  of  3  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Association  adjourned. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  6i  o'clock. 
The  gentlemen  proposed  for  membership,  at  the  morning  session,  were  unani- 
moiuly  elected. 
The  standing  oonmiittee  proposed  as  a  permanent  member : 

Silas  L.  Loomis,  Washington. 
And  as  associate  members : 

»     Samuel  Kellbt,  Washington, 

A.  F.  Hasvet,  Washington. 

The  resomption  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  classics!  education  having 

been  announced  as  the  order  of  exercises  for  the  first  hour,  remarks  were  made 

by  Mr.  Richards,  Bishop  Potter,  Mr.  Cole  and  Prof.  Proudfit.    The  hour  for  the 

presentation  of  Prof.  Hart's  report  upon  the  Philadelphia  high  school  having  ar- 
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rived,  on  motion,  the  farther  disconion  of  the  subject  was  poitponed  until  to-mor* 
row  morning. 

Prof.  Hart  then  entered  into  a  detailed  aooonnt  of  the  oonistraction  of  the  high 
school  recently  erected  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  numerous  illustrations 
drawn  on  a  large  scale  by  pupils  of  the  school.*  The  reading  the  paper  was  fol- 
lowed byt  remarks  from  Prof.  Bache,  Dr.  Lainbut,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
others. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Prof.  Hart  for  his  address. 

Association  adjourned. 

THIRD  DAT.   DECEMBER  2a 

The  Association  met  at  10  o'clock,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  was 
called  to  order  by  Bishop  Potter,  upon  whose  motion  Prof.  Proudfit  took  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  day's  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  standing  conmiittee  were  elected  members  of 
the  Association. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  of  New  Jersey,  moved  that  the  city  of  New  York  be  desig- 
nated as  the  next  place  of  meeting  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table  for  the 
present,  in  order  to  take  up  previously  the  amendment  of  the  constitution,  pro- 
posed during  the  second  day's  session.  It  was  then  Resolved ;  That  the  article  of 
the  constitution  which  designates  the  second  Tuesday  of  August  as  the  time  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  be  so  amended  as  to  leave  the  time  for 
each  annual  meeting  to  be  determined  at  its  discretion,  at  the  preceding  meeting. 

Mr.  Whitehead's  resoluUon  was  taken  up,  and  after  considerable  discussion 
was  passed,  designating  the  city  of  New  Tork  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next 
annual  meeting,  at  the  request  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  addressed  the  Association,  giving  an  account 
of  the  Educational  Exhibition  held  in  London,  in  1854,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  recent  educational  movements  of  Great  Britain, 
generally. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  Mr.  Barnard  for  his  address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  prepare  an 
abstract  of  his  remarks,  to  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter ;  Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  be  in- 
structed to  consider,  and  report  specifically  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  upon  the 
unportant  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Barnard,  in  his  report  of  his  late  educational 
tour  in  Great  Britain,  respecting  the  expediency  of  establishing,  in  connection 
with  the  Association,  a  national  museum  or  depository  for  books,  globes,  charts, 
models,  &o.  of  school  apparatus — also,  a  national  educational  journal — also,  a  sys- 
tem of  educational  exchanges — also,  a  plan  for  a  series  of  educational  tracts^ 
adapted  for  circulation  throughout  the  United  States — and  the  employment  by 
the  Association  of  a  permanent  agent. 

The  Association  took  a  recess  of  10  minutes. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  standing  committee  reported,  as  a  perma- 
nent member,  the  name  of 

Paop.  W.  L.  BaowN,  Athen$^  Oa., 
and  as  associate  member, 

Prof.  Joseph  J.  WarrE,  of  Lexington^  Va, 
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Bishop  Potter,  from  the  standiDg  committee  reported  the  namei  of  the  foDow 
iog  gentlemen  as  offioen  of  the  Anociation  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President,  Hon.  H.  Bahnard,  of  Csim., 

Corresponding  Secretary,  P.  P.  Moaais,  of  Penn.^ 
Recording  Secretary,         R.  L.  Cookc,  of  New  Jer$ey^ 
Treasurer,  John  WnrrsHCAD,  of  New  Jer$ey, 

Standing  Committee,  John  Proudpit,  New  Bruntwiek^  N.  J., 
^*  S.  C.  Bbnbdict,  New  York  eity^ 

"  JosRPH  McKbkn,  New  York  eity^ 

**  Zalmon  Richards,  Wa$Kington  eity^ 

'*  J.  D.  Philbrick,  New  Britain,  Conn., 

"  E.  R.  Potter,  King$ion,  R.  J. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  standiog  committee  were  unanimously  elected. 
After  oonsiderable  discussion,  it  was  Resolved  ;  That  the  next  annual  meeting 
commence  on  the  last  Tuesday,  28th  of  August,  1855,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

On  motion ;  Resolved,  That,  as  contingencies  may  arise  which  will  render  it  ex- 
pedient to  alter,  evh'-r  the  time  or  the  place  of  the  next  annual  meeting,  the 
standing  |pmmittee  bt  empowered  to  make  such  alteration. 
The  Aasociation  adjourned. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  president. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  during  the  morning  session  were  elected  members. 

The  standing  committee  nominated  as  a  permanent  member  : 

Gboroe  J.  Abbott,  o/  Washington  city, 
and  as  an  associate  member : 

R.  T.  Taylor,  of  Washington  city. 

A  (K>mmunication  from  the  Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association  was  read,  in- 
ritin?  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  their  library  and  reading-room. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  thanks  tendered  to  th^Toung  Men's  Associa- 
tion for  the  courtesy  extended. 

Mr.  Barnard,  from  the  auditing  committee,  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  treasurer,  and  found  them  correct.  The  balance 
remaining  in  the  treasury  is  $59.62. 

At  the  request  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Barnard  continued  his  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  recent  educational  movements  in  Great  Britain,  especially  as  to  Reforma- 
tory Schools,  Schools  of  Industry,  Grovcmment  Schools  of  Practical  Science,  Ac. 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  as  the  retiring  president,  delivered  the  annual  address  be- 
fore the  Association,  on  the  philosophy  of  cducation.f 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Barnard,  remarks  on  the  topics  suggested  by  the  address  of 
Prof.  Henry  were  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  New  Jersey,  offered  the  following  resolution :  Resolved,  That 
this  Araociation  regards  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  ne- 
cessary to  thorough,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  scholarship,  and  would  sincerely 
deprecate  the  abandonment  of  classical  studies  in  the  academies,  high  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  United  States. 

Bishop  Potter  offered  the  following  resolution  as  a  substitute  for  the  above, 
which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Cole. 

Resolved ;  That,  regarding  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  most  valuable  in- 

T  See  Appendix  I 
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■tnunoitfl  of  a  high  culture,  this  Aasooiation  would  earnestly  deprecate  the  exclu- 
non  or  disoouragement  of  claiwioal  studies  in  the  academies,  high  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  United  States. 

After  remarks  by  Mr.  Richards,  Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Barnard,  Dr. 
Proudfit,  Mr.  Hamill,  Prof.  Baohe  and  Dr.  Lambert,  the  resolution  was  passed, 
unanimously. 

Association  adjourned. 

FOUETHDAT.   DECEMBER  29. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  and  its  session  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  DashicU. 
Hie  minutes  of  the  last  day's  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 
The  gentlemen  nominated  last  evening  were  elected  members. 
The  standing  committee  nominated  as  a  permanent  member : 

S.  Y.  Atlbb,  of  Waahington  city. 
Bishop  Potter,  from  the  standing  committee,  reported  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing  gentlemen  as  a  local  committee : 

Rev.  Da.  Isaac  Faaais,  University  of  New  Yorkf^ 
Hon.  Chas.  King,  President  Columbia  College^ 
H.  WBBSTsa,  LL.  D.,  Free  Academy^ 
PaoF.  £.  LooMis,  University  of  New  York, 
Rev.  G.  D.  Abbott,  New  York, 
Peter  Coopbb,  Esq.,  New  York, 
Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  Superintendent  Public  Schools, 
Hon.  Joseph  MoKeen,  AssU,  Sup^t.  Public  Schools, 
J.  N.  McEluoott,  LL.  D.,  • 

Albert  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Clerk  Board  of  Education. 
J.  W.  BucELET,  SupH.  Pub,  Schools,  Williamsburg, 
Alfred  Grebnleaf,  Brooklyn, 
Hon*  Cyrus  Siirru,  Brooklyn, 
Solomon  Jenner,  New  York, 
Remarks  upon  the  address  of  the  retiring  president  were  announced  as  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Dr.  Lambert,  Prof.  Henry,  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, Dr.  Proudfit,  Prof.  Bache,  Mr.  Hamill  and  Mr.  Wight 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Proudfit,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to 
Prof.  Henry  for  his  address. 
The  president  called  Prof.  Proudfit  to  the  chair. 

A  paper  on  mental  and  moral  discipline  was  read  by  Z.  Richards,  of  Washing- 
ton C5ity.» 
The  Association  took  a  recess  of  five  minutes. 

At  the  close  of  the  recess,  the  president  resumed  the  chair,  and  the  nominees 
of  the  morning  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  John  Whitehead,  Mr.  John  Ross,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  was 
dected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Ross  made  some  interesting  statements  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
education  among  the  Cherokee8.f 
Dr.  Stanton  offered  the  following  resolution : 
Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee,  to  whom  was  yesterday  referred  the 
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■everal  robjects  suggested  by  the  address  of  Dr.  Barnard,  on  the  state  of  eduoa- 
tioa  in  Europe,  with  instmctions  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  fally  authorized  to  carry  out  any  or  all  the  objects  contemplated  in 
reference  of  the  subject  to  the  committee,  as  soon  as,  in  their  judgment,  the  requi- 
site funds  and  the  proper  person  or  persons  can  be  obtained  for  the  work. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  ^'  Plan  for  *  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge,' of  education,  and  especially  of  popular  education,  and  measures  for  its 
improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,''  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard. 

The  Institution  [or  Association]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  agent ;  with  a  salary, 
and  to  furnish  a  room  for  an  office  and  depository  of  educational  documents  and 
apparatus. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  "  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  " 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improv- 
ing popular  education,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  education  in  any  one  state  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time,  and 
without  charge  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  [or  Association]  Educational  Ck)n- 
ventions  of  a  national  and  state  character,  for  the  purpose  of  eollecting  and  dis- 
seminating information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitied  the  American  Journal  and  Library  of 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper.* 

5.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-houses  and  furniture. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(e)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  other  states  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institutions 
in  thb  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
conference  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  elsewhere] 
every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the  prog- 
re«  of  education,  in  each  state,  and  as  for  as  practicable,  in  every  country. 

On  motion  of  S.  Y.  Atlee ;  it  was  Resolved,  That  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  expediency  of  rendering  the  study  of  constitutional  law 
one  of  the  mdimental  exercises  in  public  schools ;  said  conunittee  to  report  thereon 
to  the  Association,  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

The  president  appointed  Mr.  Atlee  on  this  committee. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter ;  Resolved,  That  the  following  subjects  be  referred 
by  the  president,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  to  committees  or  individuals  as  he 
may  elect,  to  be  reported  upon  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Ist.  The  uses  and  best  methods  of  classical  instruction. 

2d.  Moral  education  in  schools. 

3d.  The  relations  of  the  schools  and  the  fomily. 
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4tb.  Family  traioing. 

5th.  Relations  of  common  schools  and  colleges. 

6th.  What  improvements  could  be  introduced  into  our  college  systems,  oon- 
sidered|  (1st,)  as  to  their  interior  arrangements,  and  (2d,)  as  to  the  relations  of 
the  several  colleges  with  each  other  7 

7th.  A  university  proper — ^national  or  otherwise. 

8th.  What  features  of  the  university  systems  of  different  countries  of  Europe 
can  be  advantageously  transferred  to  this  country  7 

On  motion ;  Resolved,  That  this  Association  has  seen  with  much  satisfaction  the 
recommendation  of.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  late  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  public  property  within  the 
city  of  Washington  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  education  therein ;  and  also 
the  elTorts  made  in  Congress  for  the  passage  of  bills  to  appropriate  portions  of  the 
public  domain,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  public 
schools  in  all  the  states ;  and  it  entertains  the  strongest  convictions  that  the  inter 
osts  of  popular  education  will  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  establishment,  in  con 
necUon  with  one  of  the  departments  of  government,  a  depository  for  the  collec- 
tion and  exchange  of  works  on  education,  and  the  various  instrumentalities  of  in- 
struction. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter ;  Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  bore- 
quested  to  prepare  a  programme  of  exercises  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  and 
publish  the  same  as  widely,  and  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.* 

Mr.  S.  M.  Ilamill,  of  New  Jersey,  read  a  paper  on  discipline.t 

On  motion ;  Resolved,  That  the  papers  read  by  Messrs.  Richards  and  Hamill  bo 
requested  for  publication,  under  the  direction  of  the  standing  committee,  and  that 
the  discussions  growing  out  of  them  be  deferred  to  the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead  ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  the  regents  and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  gra- 
tuitous use  of  their  rooms,  and  to  the  various  officers  of  the  Institution  for  their 
attendance  upon  the  Association  during  its  session.  Prof.  Henry  responded  to  the 
resolution  in  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  Prof.  Bache  for  the  interest  that  he  has  manifested  in  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  its  delib- 
erations. 

The  president  having  appropriately  responded  to  the  foregoing  resolution,  and 
alluded  to  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  looking  back  to  his  experience  as  a  teacher, 
declared  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  August,  1855. 

R.  L.  COOKE,  Skcritary. 

*  Se«  Appendix  X.       1 8e«  Appendix  VII. 


I.    INTRODUCTORY  DISCOURSE 

THOUGHTS    ON     EDUCATION. 
BT  J08IPR  BBHKT,  LL.  O. 


No  subject  of  human  thought  has  perhaps  received  more  attention 
than  that  of  education.  Every  one  has  the  material  for  speculating 
in  regard  to  it  in  his  own  experience ;  hut  individual  experience  is 
too  limited  a  basis  on  which  to  found  a  general  theory  of  instruction, 
and  besides  this,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  an  individual  is  per- 
haps less  able  to  judge  correctly  of  the  effects  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  which  he  has  heen  subjected  than  another  person.  No  one 
can  tell  what  he  would  have  been  under  a  different  course  of  training, 
and  the  very  process  which  he  condemns  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  one  best  suited  to  develope  the  peculiarities  of  mind  which 
have  led  to  his  success  in  life ;  and  indeed  in  some  very  rare  in- 
stances the  want  of  all  training  of  a  systematic  kind  may  be  the  best 
condition  under  Providence  for  producing  an  entirely  original  char- 
acter. Shakespeare's  genius  might  have  been  shackled  by  the 
scholastic  curriculum  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  but  these* cases  are 
extremely  rare,  for  genius  itself,  like  the  blossoms  of  the  aloe  is  the 
solitary  production  of  a  century. 

I  bring  forward  my  own  views  on  education  with  diffidence.  First, 
because  I  have  read  scarcely  any  thing  on  the  subject,  and  what 
I  shall  say  may  be  considered  common -place;  secondly,  because  my 
riews  may  in  some  respects  be  at  variance  with  what  are  regarded 
as  the  established  principles  of  the  day.  But  important  truths 
cannot  be  too  often  presented,  and  when  re-produced  by  different 
minds  under  different  circumstances  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  awaken 
new  trains  of  thought  and  renewed  attention ;  and  again,  if  the  pro- 
positions which  I  miuntain  are  erroneous,  I  desire  that  they  may  be 
discussed  and  disproved  before  they  are  given  more  widely  to  the 
public  What  I  shall  advance  may  be  viewed  as  suggestions  for 
consideration  rather  than  propositions  adequately  proved. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  principle  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
all  probable  suggestions  relative  to  it  may  be  subjected  to  critical 
examination,  and  tried  by  the  test,  as  far  as  possible,  of  experience ;  it 
is  in  this  way  that  science  is  advanced. 
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The  first  remark  which  may  be  made  in  regard  to  education  is,  that 
it  is  a  forced  condition  of  mind  or  body.  As  a  general  rule  it  is 
produced  by  coercion ;  at  the  expense  of  labor,  on  the  part  of  the 
educator,  and  of  toil  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  instructed.  That 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  is  an  aphorism  as  true  now  as  it 
was  in  the  days  when  first  uttered.  God  has  placed  a  price  on  that 
which  is  valuable,  and  those  who  would  possess  a  treasure  must  earn 
it  at  the  expense  of  labor.  Intellectual  as  well  as  material  wealth 
can  only  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  toil.  It  is  true  the  child  may 
be  induced  to  learn  his  task  by  the  prospect  of  reward ;  by  emula- 
tion ;  by  an  appeal  to  his  affections ;  but  all  these,  in  some  cases,  are 
ineffectual,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  stimulus  of  the  rod.  I 
do  not  by  this  remark  intend  to  advo(!ate  a  general  recourse  to  cor- 
poreal coercion.  It  should  be  used  sparingly,  perhaps  only  in  ex- 
treme cases,  and  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  a  vicious  habit.  The 
philosophy  of  its  use  in  this  case  is  clear.  Wo  associate  pain  with 
the  commission  of  an  improper  act  and  thus  prevent  its  recurrence. 

I  have  said,  that  education  is  a  forced  condition  of  mind  or 
body.  The  child,  if  left  to  itself  would  receive  no  proper  develop- 
ment, though  he  might  be  surrounded  with  influences  which  would 
materially  affect  his  condition.  The  savage  never  educates  himself 
mentally,  and  were  all  the  educational  establishments  of  the  present 
day  abolished,  how  rapidly  wpuld  our  boasted  civilization  relapse 
into  barbarism. 

Anothier  important  feet  is,  that  every  generation  must  educate  and 
give  character  to  the  one  which  follows  it,  and  that  the  true  progress 
of  the  world  in  intelligence  and  morality  consists  in  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  several  generations  as  they  succeed  each  other. 
That  great  advance  has  been  made  in  this  way,  no  one  can  doubt 
who  views  the  fects  of  history  with  an  unprejudiced  mind ;  but  still 
the  improvement  has  not  been  continuous.  There  have  been  various 
centres  and  periods  of  civilization.  S^ypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
though  they  have  left  an  impress  upon  the  world  which  extends 
even  to  our  time,  and  modifies  all  the  present,  have  themselves 
"  mouldered  down."  It  appears,  therefore,  that  civilization  itself  may 
be  considered  as  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium,  which  requires 
constant  effort  to  be  sustained,  and  a  still  greater  effort  to  be 
advanced.  It  is  not,  in  my  view,  the  manifest  destiny  of  humanity 
to  improve  by  the  operation  of  an  inevitable  necessary  law  of  pro- 
gress ;  but  while  I  believe  that  it  is  the  design  of  Providence  that  man 
should  be  improved,  this  improvement  must  be  the  result  of  indi- 
vidual effort,  or  of  the  cgmbined  effort  of  many  individuals,  animated 
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bj  the  same  feeling,  and  co-operating  for  the  attainment  of  the  same 
end.  The  world  is  still  in  a  degraded  condition ;  ignorance,  want, 
rapine,  murder,  superstition,  fraud,  uncleanness,  inhumanity,  and 
malignity  abound.  We  thank  God,  however,  that  he  has  given  us 
the  promise,  and  in  some  cases,  the  foretaste,  of  a  happier  and  holier 
condition,  that  he  has  vouchsafed  to  us  as  individuals,  each  in  his 
own  sphere,  the  privilege,  and  has  enjoined  upon  us  the  duty  of 
becoming  his  instruments,  and  thus  co-workers,  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  ourselves,  and  our  fellow  men ;  and  above  all,  that  he 
has  enabled  us  through  education  to  improve  the  generations  which 
are  to  follow  us.  If  we  sow  judiciously  in  the  present,  the  world  will 
assuredly  reap  a  beneficent  han^est  in  the  future ;  and  he  has  not 
lived  in  vain,  who  leaves  behind  him  as  his  successor  a  child  better 
educated  morally,  intellectually,  and  physically  than  himself.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  responsibilities  of  life  are  immense.  Every 
individual  by  his  example  and  precept,  whether  intentionally  or 
otherwise,  does  aid  or  oppose  this  important  work,  and  leaves  an 
impress  of  character  upon  the  succeeding  age,  which  is  to  mould  its 
destiny  for  weal  or  woe  in  all  coming  time. 

Civilization  itself,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium  which  if  not  supported  by  the  exertions  of  individuals, 
resembles  an  edifice  with  a  circumscribed  base,  which  becomes  the 
more  tottering  as-  we  expand  its  lateral  dimensions,  and  increase  its 
height  Modern  civilization  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  and  applica- 
tion of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  laws  by  which  Divine 
wisdom  governs  the  universe.  The  laws  of  morality  have  been 
revttded  to  us,  but  they  require  constant  enforcement  and  habitual 
observance.  The  laws  of  the  intellectual  and  material  universe  have 
been  discovered  by  profound  study  and  years  of  incessant  labor,  and 
unless  they  are  taught  in  purity,  and  freed  from  error,  they  fail  to 
produce  their  legitimate  result.  But  the  illustration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  lavrs  of  morality  require  the  exertions  of  men  of  high 
talents  and  profound  learning ;  and  a  true  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature  can  only  be  impaled  by  minds  that  have  long  been  devoted  to 
their  study.  Therefore  a  large  number  of  highly  educated  men 
whose  voice  may  be  heard,  and  whose  influence  may  be  felt,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  sustain  the  world  in  its  present  moral  and  intel- 
lectual development  The  world,  however,  is  not  to  be  advanced  by 
the  mere  application  of  truths  already  known ;  but  we  look  forward, 
particularly  in  physical  science,  to  the  effect  of  the  development  of 
new  principles.  We  have  scarcely  as  yet  read  more  thajt  the  title 
ptge  and  preface  of  the  great  volume  of  nature,  and  what  we 
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do  know  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  whicli  may  be  yet  un- 
folded and  applied ;  but  to  discover  new  truths  requires  a  still 
higher  order  of  individual  talent.  In  order  that  civilization  should 
continue  to  advance,  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  special  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  actual  increase  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
for  its  difiiision ;  and  that  support  should  be  aftbrded,  rewards  given, 
and  honors  conferred  on  those  who  really  add  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge. 

This  truth  however  is  not  generally  appreciated,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  look  merely  at  the  immediate  results  of  the  application  of 
science  to  art,  and  to  liberally  reward  and  honor  those  who  simply 
apply  known  facts,  rather  than  those  who  discover  new  principles. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  would  appear  that  in  order  that  civili- 
zation should  remain  stationary,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
great  truths  which  have  been  established  should  not  become  diluted, 
obscured,  or  forgotten ;  that  their  place  should  not  be  usurped  by 
error,  or  in  other  words  that  the  great  principles  of  science,  which 
have  been  established  through  long  years  of  toil  and  nights  of 
vigilance,  should  not  be  superseded  by  petty  conceits,  by  hasty  and 
partial  generalizations,  and  by  vague  speculations  or  empirical 
rules.  Farther,  that  cinlization  should  not  retrograde,  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  the  great  truths  of  morality  should  not 
only  be  theoretically  taught  and  intellectually  apprehended,  but 
actively,  constantly,  and  habitually  applied.  But  this  state  of  things 
can  only  exist  by  means  of  the  efforts  of  individuals  actuated  by  a 
generous,  liberal,  and  enlightened  philanthropy.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  tendency  of  ci\ilization,  from  the  increase  of  wealth,  and 
security,  is  to  relax  individual  effort  Man  is  naturally  an  indolent 
being,  and  unless  actuated  by  strong  inducements  or  educated  by 
coercion  to  habits  of  industry,  his  tendency  is  to  supineness  and  in- 
action. In  a  rude  state  of  society  an  individual  is  dependent  upon 
his  own  exertions  for  the  protection  of  himself,  his  femily,  and  his 
property ;  but  as  civilization  advances  personal  effort  is  less  required, 
and  he  relies  more  and  more  on  law  and  executive  government. 
Moreover,  as  wealth  and  elementary  education  become  more 
general  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  higher  instruction,  the 
voice  of  the  profound  teacher  becomes  less  and  less  audible;  his 
precepts  and  admonitions  less  and  less  regarded ;  he  is  himself 
obliged  to  comply  with  popular  prejudices  and  conform  to  public 
opinion,  however  hastily  formed  or  capricious  such  an  opinion 
may  be.* Hence  the  tendency  to  court  popular  favor,  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  it,  rather  than  attempt  to  direct  it.    Hence  charlatanism 
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and  the  various  dishoDest  attempts  to  gain  notoriety  rather  than  a 
true  reputation,  so  frequently  observed.  Knowledge  has  arrived  at 
snch  a  stage  of  advancement  that  a  division  of  labor  in  regard  to  it 
is  necessary.  No  one  canfibe  learned  in  all  the  branches  of  human 
thought;  and  the  reputation  of  an  individual  therefore  ought  to 
rest  on  the  appreciation  of  his  character  by  the  few,  comparatively, 
who  have  cultivated  the  same  field  with  himself.  But  these  are  not 
generally  the  dispensers  of  favor,  and  consequently  he  who  aspires  to 
wealth  or  influence  seeks  not  their  approbation  ;  but  the  commenda- 
tion and  applause  of  the  multitude.  It  is  impossible  that  those  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  life  should  have  time  for 
profound  thought.  They  must  receive  their  knowledge,  as  it  were, 
at  second-hand  ;  but  they  are  not  content  under  our  present  system 
of  education  with  the  position  of  students,  they  naturally  aspire  to 
that  of  teachers  ;  and  every  one  who  has  learned  the  rudiments  of 
literature  or  science  becomes  ambitious  of  authorship,  and  a  candidate 
for  popular  applause.  Knowledge  in  this  way  becomes  less  and  less 
profound  in  proportion  to  its  diffusion.  In  such  a  condition  of 
things  it  is  possible  that  the  directing  power  of  an  age  may  become 
less  and  less  intelligent  as  it  becomes  more  authoritative,  and  that 
the  world  may  be  actually  declining  in  what  constitutes  real,  moral, 
and  intellectual  greatness,  while  to  the  superficial  observer  it  appears 
to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  advance.  I  do  not  affirm  that  this  is  the 
case  at  present.     I  am  merely  pointing  out  tendencies. 

The  present  is  emphatically  a  reading  age  ;  but  who  will  venture 
to  say  that  it  is  proportionately  a  thinking  age  ?  The  sum  of  posi- 
tive knowledge  is  embraced  in  but  few  books,  and  small  would  be 
the  library  necessary  to  contain  the  essence  of  all  that  is  known. 
We  read  too  much  and  too  quickly  to  read  understandingly.  The 
world  is  gorged  with  intellectual  food,  and  healthful  digestion  is 
comparatively  unknown.  Too  many  books  are  published ;  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  too  many  staridard  works  are  printed,  but  by  far 
too  many  silly,  superficial  and  bad  books  are  sent  forth  from  the 
teeming  press  of  our  day.  The  public  mind  is  distracted  amidst  a 
multiplicity  of  teachers  and  asks  in  vain  for  truth.  But  few  persons 
can  devote  themselves  so  exclusively  to  abstract  science  as  fully  to 
master  its  higher  generalizations,  and  it  is  only  such  persons  who  are 
properly  qualified  to  prepare  the  necessary  books  for  the  instruction 
of  the  many.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  subscribe  to  the  opinion  which 
is  sometimes  advanced  that  superficial  men  are  best  calculated  to  pre- 
pare popular  works  on  any  branch  of  knowledge.  It  is.  true  that 
some  pereoDS  have  apparently  the  art  of  simplifying  scientific  prin- 
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ciples ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  simplification  consists 
in  omitting  all  that  is  difficult  of  comprehension.  There  is  no  task 
more  responsible  than  that  of  the  preparation  of  an  elementary  book 
for  the  instruction  of  the  community ;  anS  no  one  should  embark  in 
such  an  undertaking  who  is  not  prompted  by  a  higher  motive  than  a 
mere  love  of  notoriety,  or  the  more  general  incentive,  a  hope  of 
commercial  success.  He  should  love  the  subject  upon  which  he  in- 
tends to  write,  and  by  years  of  study  and  habitual  thought,  have 
become  familiar  with  its  boundaries,  and  be  enabled  to  separate  the 
true  and  the  good  from  that  which  is  merely  hypothetical  and 
plausible. 

In  this  connexion  I  may  mention  the  evils  which  result  from 
literature  and  science  becomiug  objects  of  merchandize,  and  yet  not 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  trade.  I  allude  to  the  international  copy- 
right system.  The  tendency  of  the  present  condition  of  copyright 
law  between  England  and  America  is  greatly  to  debase  literature, 
to  supply  cheap  books,  and  not  to  impart  profound  wisdom  or  sound 
morality.  English  books  are  republished  iu  this  country  and 
American  books  are  reprinted  in  England,  because  they  are  cheap, 
and  not  because  they  are  good.  Literary  and  scientific  labor  must 
be  properly  remunerated,  or  the  market  will  be  supplied  witli  an 
inferior  article.  The  principles  of  free  trade  are  frequently  im- 
properly applied  to  this  question.  The  protection  required  and  de- 
manded by  the  literary  man  is  not  that  of  a  premium  on  his  work, 
but  the  simple  price  which  it  ought  to  bear  in  the  market  of  the 
world.  He  asks  that  the  literary  ^oduct  of  the  foreigner  may  be 
paid  for  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  his  brother,  and  also  that 
he  himself  may  receive  a  proper  remuneration  for  his  own  labors. 
Would  there  be  any  manufactories  of  cloth,  think  you,  in  this  coun- 
try, if  the  tailor  had  the  means  and  inclination  to  procure  free  of 
cost  all  the  material  of  the  garments  which  he  supplies  to  his 
customers?  And  can  it  be  supposed  that  valuable  literary  works 
will  be  produced  among  us,  so  long  as  our  publishers  are  allowed  to 
appropriate,  without  remuneration,  the  labors  of  the  foreigner  ?  The 
want  of  an  international  copyright  law  has,  I  know,  produced  a  very 
unfavorable  effect  upon  higher  education  in  this  country.  It  has 
prevented  the  preparation  of  text-books  better  suited  to  the  nstate  of 
education  among  us  than  those  which  are  re-published  from  abroad, 
and  adopted  in  many  of  our  institutions  of  learning. 

Another  result  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge,  with- 
out a  proper  cultivation  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  and  an  in- 
culcation of  generous  and  unselfish  principles,  is  the  inordinate  desire 
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for  wealth.  To  acquire  power  and  notoriety  in  this  way  requires  the 
least  possible  amount  of  talents  and  intelligence,  and  yet  success  in 
this  line  is  applauded  even  if  obtained  by  a  rigid  application  of  the 
dishonest  maxim  that  "  all  is  fair  in  tradeP  We  have  a  notable 
example  of  this  fact  in  the  autobiography  of  an  individual  who 
glories  in  his  shame,  and  unblushingly  describes  the  means  by  which 
he  has  defrauded  the  public.  No  one  who  has  been  called  upon  to 
dishurse  public  money  can  have  failed  to  be  astonished  at  the  loose 
morality  on  the  part  of  those  who  present  claims  for  liquidation. 
The  old  proverb  here  is  very  generally  applied,  namely,  "  the  public 
b  a  goose,  and  he  is  a  fool  who  does  not  pluck  a  feather  !^  A  full 
treasury,  instead  of  being  considered  a  desirable  or  healthy  state  of 
the  nation,  should  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  public  morals.  That  the  tendencies  which  I  have 
mentioned  do  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  exist,  and  that  tliey  re- 
quire the  serious  consideration  of  the  enlightened  statesman,  and  the 
liberal  minded  and  judicious  friend  of  education,  must  be  evident  to 
every  one  who  seriously  and  without  prejudice  observes  the  habits 
of  the  times. 

The  proper  appreciation  of  profound  learning  and  abstract  science 
is  not  as  a  general  rule  what  it  ought  to  be.  Tlie  most  authoritative 
teacher  is  the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
previous  training,  or  however  circumscribed  his  field  of  thought,  he  is 
the  umpire  to  decide  upon  all  questions  even  of  the  most  abstract 
science  or  the  most  refined  casuistry. 

The  question  may  be  asked  with  solicitude — Are  the  tendencies 
we  have  mentioned  inevitable  ?  Are  there  no  means  of  counteract- 
ing them?  And  is  our  civilization  to  share  the  fate  of  that  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  I  Is  humanity  destined  to  a  perpetual 
series  of  periodical  oscillations  of  which  the  decline  is  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  ?  We  answer,  No  I  Though  there  have  been 
oscillations,  and  will  be  again,  they  are  like  those  which  constitute 
the  rising  flood-tide  of  the  ocean,  although  separated  by  depressions, 
each  is  higher  than  the  one  which  preceded  it.  Something  may 
have  been  lost  at  intervals;  but  on  the  whole  more  has  been  and  will 
be  gained.  But  how  is  this  to  be  eflfected  ?  The  man  of  science  and 
literature,  the  educator,  and  the  christian  teacher,  together  with  the 
enlightened  editor,  must  combine  their  efforts  in  a  common  cause, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  press,  the  school,  the  college,  and 
the  pulpit  send  forth  a  potential  voice  which  shall  be  heard  above 
the  general  clamor. 

Common  school  or  elementary  education  is  the  basis  on  which 
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the  superstructure  of  tlie  plan  of  true  progress  should  be  established ; 
but  it  must  be  viewed  in  its  connection  with  a  general  system,  and 
not  occupy  exclusively  the  attention  and  patronage  of  governments, 
societies,  and  individuals ;  liberal  means  must  also  be  provided  for 
imparting  the  most  profound  instruction  in  science,  literature  and 
art 

In  organizing  new  states  and  territories,  the  amplest  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  all  grades  of  education ;  and  if  possible,  every 
individual  should  have  the  opportunity  offered  him  of  as  much 
mental  culture  as  he  is  capable  of  receiving  or  desirous  of  acquiring. 
Notwithstanding  comparatively  few  may  have  the  industry  and 
perseverance  necessary  to  the  highest  attainment,  it  is  also  of  the 
first  importance,  that  modes  of  instruction  be  examined  and  thoroughly 
discussed,  in  order  that  what  is  valuable  in  the  past  should  be  re- 
tained, and  what  is  really  an  improvement  in  the  present,  be  judi- 
ciously and  generaUy  applied. 

Having  presented  some  general  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
bearing  of  education,  and  the  efforts  of  individuals  on  the  progress 
of  humanity,  I  now  propose  to  offer  for  consideration  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  theory  of  the  process  of  instruction. 

It  may.  seem  strange  that  the  theory  of  an  art  so  long  practised  as 
that  of  education  should  not  be  definitely  settled ;  but  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  few  writers  fully  agree  as  to 
what  is  the  true  plan  and  process  of  education.  No  art  can  be  per- 
fect unless  it  rests  upon  a  definite  conception  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, or  in  other  words,  unless  its  theory  be  well  established  upon 
a  general  law  of  nature.  The  laws  which  govern  the  growth  and 
operations  of  the  human  mind  are  as  definite,  and  as  general  in 
their  application,  as  those  which  apply  to  the  material  universe ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  true  system  of  education  must  be  based  upon 
a  knowledge  and  application  of  these  laws.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, psychologists  have  not  classified  and  exhibited  them  in  a 
form  sufficiently  definite  to  render  their  application  easy,  and  the 
directors  of  education  have  too  often  considered  merely  the  imme- 
diate practical  result  which  might  follow  a  particular  course  of 
training,  rather  than  that  which  would  be  conducive  to  the  highest 
development  of  the  individual.  In  this  condition  of  the  theory  of 
education,  I  have  myself  ventured  to  speculate  upon  the  subject,  and 
though  I  may  have  nothing  new  of  value  to  offer,  it  is  my  duty  at 
this  time  to  make  such  suggestions  as  may  furnish  topics  of  discus- 
sion, or  serve  to  illustrate  established  truths. 

The  theory  which  I  would  present  for  your  consideratioD,  and 
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critical  examination,  and  whicli  appears  to  me  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  experience,  may  be  briefly  expressed  as  follows : 

The  several  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  not  simultaneously 
developed,  and  in  educating  an  individual  we  ought  to  follow  the 
order  of  nature,  and  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  age  and  mental 
stature  of  the  pupil.  If  we  reverse  this  order,  and  attempt  to  culti- 
vate faculties  which  are  not  sufficiently  matured,  while  we  neglect 
to  cultivate  those  which  are,  we  do  the  child  an  irreparable  injiu'y. 
Memory,  imitation,  imagination,  and  the  faculty  of  forming  mental 
habits,  exist  in  early  life,  while  the  judgment  and  the  reasoning 
powers  are  of  slower  growth.  It  is  a  fact  abundantly  proved  by 
observation  that  the  mere  child,  by  the  principle  which  has  been  de- 
nominated sympathetic  imitatioHy  may  acquire  the  power  of  expres- 
sing his  desires  and  emotions  in  correct,  and  even  beautiful  language 
without  knowing,  or  being  able  to  comprehend,  the  simplest  princi- 
ples of  philology.  He  even  seizes,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  upon 
abstract  terms,  and  applies  them  with  ease  and  correctness.  But  as 
life  advances  the  facility  of  verbal  acquisition  declines,  and  with 
some  it  entirely  disappears.  Hence  the  plan  appears  to  me  to  be 
wise,  and  in  accordance  with  nature,  which  makes  the  acquisition  of 
language  an  essential  part  of  early  elemental  education.  The  same 
child  which  acquires  almost  without  effort  his  vernacular  tongue 
may  by  a  similar  process  be  taught  to  speak  the  principal  ancient 
and  modem  languages.  He  may  also  acquire  the  art  of  the 
accountant,  and  be  taught  by  proper  drilling  to  add  long  columns  of 
figures  with  rapidity  and  correctness,  without  being  able  to  compre- 
hend the  simplest  abstract  principles  of  number  and  magnitude. 
Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  the  memory  may  be  stored  at  a 
very  early  age  with  valuable  rules  and  precepts,  which  in  future  life 
may  become  the  materials  of  reflection,  and  the  guiding  principles 
of  action ;  that  it  may  be  furnished  with  heroic  sentiments  and 
poetic  illustrations,  with  "  thoughts  which  breathe  and  words  that 
bum,"  and  which  long  after,  will  spontaneously  spring  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  mind,  at  the  proper  moment,  to  embellish  and  to  en- 
force the  truths  of  the  future  author,  statesman,  or  divine. 

But  the  period  of  life,  when  acquisitions  of  this  kind  are  most 
readily  made,  is  not  that  in  which  the  judgment  and  reasoning 
powers  can  be  most  profitably  cultivated.  They  require  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  when  the  mind  has  become  more  matured  by  natural 
growth,  and  better  furnished  with  the  materials  of  thought. 

Mental  education  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  two  classes  of 
Acuities,  viz^  the  intellectual  and  the  moral. 
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Intellectual  instruction,  of  wliich  we  shall  first  speak,  should  have 
at  least  three  objects  : — 

1.  To  impart  facility  in  performing  various  mental  operations. 

2.  To  cultivate  the  imagination,  and  store  the  memory  with  facts 
and  precepts :  and 

3.  To  impart  the  art  of  thinking,  of  generalization,  of  induction 
and  deduction. 

The  most  important  part  of  elementary  mental  instruction,  and 
that  which  I  have  placed  first  in  the  foregoing  classification,  is  that 
of  imparting  expertness  in  the  performance  of  certain  processes 
which  may  be  denominated  mental  arts.  Among  these  arts 
are  spelling,  reading,  penmanship,  drawing,  composition,  expert- 
ness in  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  in  the  use  of  difierent 
languages.  These  can  only  be  imparted  by  laborious  drilling  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  by  acquired  industry  and  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  practice  in  each  case  must  be  so  long 
continued,  and  the  process  so  often  repeated,  that  it  becomes  a  men- 
tal habit,  and  is  at  length  performed  with  accuracy  and  rapidity 
almost  without  thought  It  is  only  in  early  life,  while  the  mind  is 
in  a  pliable  condition,  that  these  mental  facilities  can  most  readily 
and  most  perfectly  be  acquired,  while  the  higher  principles  of  science, 
on  which  these  arts  depend,  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  a 
mind  more  fully  matured.  Expertness  in  the  performance  of  an  art 
does  not  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  can  be  readily 
acquired  without  reference  to  them.  The  most  expert  accountants 
are  frequently,  and  perhaps  generally,  those  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  philosophy  of  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  a  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  an  art  may  exist  without  the 
ability  to  apply  it  in  practice.  I  have  known  of  mathemati- 
cians who  were  unable  to  perform  with  accuracy  and  dispatch  the 
processes  which  constitute  the  application  of  the  simple  rules  of  mul- 
tiplication and  addition.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  art  of  com- 
position. A  most  learned  rhetorician  is  not  necessarily  a  fluent  and 
pleasing  writer. 

The  acquisition,  therefore,  of  these  arts  should  be  the  principal 
and  prominent  object  of  the  primary  or  common  school,  and  nothing 
ought  to  l>e  suffered  to  usurp  their  place.  Unfortunately,  the 
drilling  which  is  at  first  required  to  induce  the  mental  habit  is  so 
laborious  and  tedious  to  the  teacher,  and  in  most  cases  so  irksome 
and  distasteful  to  the  pupil,  that  there  is  a  tendency,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  in  our  schools  a  growing  one,  to  neglect  them,  and  to  substi- 
tute other  objects  of  more  apparent,  but   of  less  intrinsic  value. 
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This  is  not  only  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  iDdividual,  but  also  to 
the  public  All  the  practical  operations  of  lifia  in  which  these  pro- ' 
oesses  are  concerned, — and  they  apply  to  all  except  those  of  mere 
handicraft  skill — are  badly  performed.  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the 
general  substitution  of  instruction  in  the  mere  rationale  of  the  rules 
of  arithmetic,  without  a  proper  drilling  in  the  practice,  would  produce 
more  bankruptcies  than  all  the  changes  of  tariffs  or  fluctuations  of 
trade. 

It  is  an  important  principle,  which  should  be  kept  in  view  by  the 
teacher,  that  although  the  practice  of  an  art  is  at  first  difficult,  and 
requires  at  each  step  an  effort  of  mind,  yet  every  repetition  renders 
it  easier,  and'  at  length  we  come  to  exercise  it  not  only  without 
dbrt,  but  as  a  pleasurable  gratification  of  an  habitual  act.  Per- 
severance therefore  in  this  cause  will  ultimately  receive  a  grateful 
reward.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  directors 
of  elementary  education  that  the  teacher  who  neglects  to  train  his 
pupils  to  expertness  in  these  processes,  or  who  merely  does  enough 
m  this  way  to  awaken  a  distaste,  and  who  fails  to  overcome  this 
condition  of  mind  by  subsequent  judicious  drilling,  is  unworthy  of 
his  high  vocation,  and  should  give  place  to  a  more  industrious  or 
more  philosophical  instructor. 

All  the  processes  we  have  enumerated,  besides  various  manipula- 
tions and  bodily  exercises  necessary  to  health,  refinement  and  con- 
yenience,  may  be  taught  previous  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 
At  the  same  time  the  memory  may  be  educated  to  habits  of  reten- 
tion and  precision;  and,  for  this  purpose  definite,  and  if  possible 
elegantly  expressed  rules  should  be  chosen,  to  be  committed  without 
the  slightest  deviation,  and  so  impressed  upon  the  memory  that  they 
will  ever  after  remain  a  portion  of  the  mental  fiirniture  of  the  man, 
always  ready  to  be  called  up  when  needed,  and  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  accuracy.  The  mere  understanding  of  the  rule, 
and  the  power  of  being  able  to  express  it  in  a  vague  and  indefinite 
way  in  original  language  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  of  itself  sufficient. 
The  memory  is  an  important  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  is  susceptible 
of  almost  indefinite  cultivation.  It  should,  however,  in  all  cases  be 
subservient  to  the  judgment. 

Habits  of  observation  may  also  be  early  cultivated,  and  a  boy  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years  may  be  taught  to  recognize  and  refer  to  its 
proper  class  almost  every  object  which  surrounds  him  in  nature ; 
and  indeed  the  whole  range  of  descriptive  natural  history  may  be 
imparted  previous  to  this  age. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  preposterous  or  mischievous 
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than  the  proposition  so  frequently  advanced,  that  the  child  should 
be  taught  nothing  but  what  it  can  fully  comprehend,  and  the 
endeavor  in  accordance  with  this  to  invert  the  order  of  nature,  and 
attempt  to  impart  those  things  which  cannot  be  taught  at  an  early 
age,  and  to  neglect  those  which  at  this  period  of  life  the  mind  is  well 
adapted  to  receive.  By  this  mode  we  may  indeed  produce  remark- 
ably intelligent  children  who  will  become  remarkably  feeble  men. 

The  order  of  nature  is  that  of  art  before  science,  the  entire  con- 
crete first ;  and  the  entire  abstract  last.  These  two  extremes  should 
run  gradually  into  each  other,  the  course  of  instruction  becoming 
more  and  more  logical  as  the  pupil  advances  in  years. 

Thus  far  wo  have  principally  considered  only  the  education  of  the 
habits  and  the  memory,  and  it  is  particularly  to  these  that  the 
old  system  of  drilling  is  peculiarly  applicable.  I  know  that  this 
custom  has,  to  a  considerable  degree,  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  new 
and  less  laborious  system  of  early  precocious  developement,  been  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead.  In  this  respect  the  art  of  instruction  among  us 
has  retrograded  rather  than  advanced,  and  "Young  America" 
though  a  very  sprightly  boy  may  fail  to  become  a  very  profound 
man  I 

I  would  not,  however,  by  the  foregoing  remarks  have  it  inferred, 
that  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  child  should  not  receive  due 
attention,  and  that  clear  conceptions  of  the  principle  of  every  pro- 
cess taught  should  be  elucidated  and  explained,  as  far  as  he  is  able 
to  understand  them ;  but  that  the  habits  and  the  memory  should  be 
the  main  objects  of  attention  during  the  early  years  of  the  pupils' 
course.  The  error  of  the  old  system  consisted  in  continuing  the 
drilling  period  too  long,  and  in  not  shading  it  off  gradually  into  that 
of  the  logical,  or  what  might  be  called  the  period  of  the  acquisition 
and  use  of  general  principles. 

The  last  part  of  mental  education  as  given  in  our  classification  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  the  judgment  and  the 
reasoning  powers.  These  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  we  have  repeated- 
ly said,  are  latest  in  arriving  at  maturity,  and  indeed,  they  may  be 
strengthened  continually  and  improved  progressively  through  a  long 
life,  provided  they  have  been  properly  directed  and  instructed  in 
youth  and  early  manhood. 

They  should  be  exercised  in  the  study  of  mathematical  analysis 
and  synthesis ;  in  deducing  particular  facts  in  a  logical  form  from 
general  principles ;  and  instructed  in  the  process  of  discovering  new 
truths.  The  cultivation  of  the  imagination  should  also  be  considered 
an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  this  may  be  spread  over 
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the  whole  course  of  instruction,  for  like  the  reasoning  faculties  the 
imagination  may  continue  to  he  improved  until  late  in  life. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  he  evident  that  I  consider  the 
great  ohject  of  intellectual  education  to  he,  not  only  to  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  tkiTik^  hut  how  to  act  and  to  do,  and  I  place  great  stress 
upon  the  early  education  of  the  habits.  And  this  kind  of  training 
may  he  extended  heyond  the  mental  processes  to  the  moral  prin- 
ciples ;  the  pupil  may  he  taught  on  all  occasions  hahitually  and 
promptly,  almost  without  thought,  to  act  properly  in  any  case  that 
may  occur,  and  this  in  the  practical  duties  of  life  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  We  are  frequently  required  to  act  from  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  and  have  no  time  to  deduce  our  course  from  the 
moral  principles  of  the  act  An  individual  can  he  educated  to  a 
strict  regard  for  truth,  to  deeds  of  courage  in  rescuing  others  from 
danger,  to  acts  of  henevolence,  of  generosity  and  justice;  or  though 
his  mind  may  he  well  stored  with  moral  precepts,  he  may  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  opposite  habits  alike  prejudicial  to  himself,  and 
to  those  with  whom  he  is  associated.  He  may  "  know  the  right, 
and  yet  the  wrong  pursue." 

Man  is  the  creature  of  habit ;  it  is  to  him  more  than  second 
nature;  but  unfortunately,  while  bad  habits  are  acquired  with 
readiness,  on  account  of  the  natural '  desire  to  gratify  our  passions 
an<f  appetites,  good  habits  can  only  be  acquired  by  unremitting 
watchfulness  and  labor.  The  combined  habits  of  individuals  f>rm 
the  kabit8  of  a  nation,  and  these  can  only  be  moulded,  as  I  have 
before  said,  by  the  coercive  labor  of  the  instructor  judiciously 
^plied. 

The  necessity  of  early  and  judicious  moral  training  is  often  re- 
ferred to,  hut  its  importance  is  scarcely  sufficiently  appreciated. 
The  future  character  of  a  child,  and  that  of  the  man  also,  is  in  most 
cases  formed,  probably,  before  the  age  of  seven  years.  Previously  to 
this  time  impressions  have  been  made  which  shall  survive  amid  all 
the  vicissitudes  of.  life — amid  all  the  influences  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  he  subjected,  and  which  will  outcrop,  as  it  were,  in  the 
last  stage  of  his  earthly  existence,  when  the  additions  to  his 
character,  made  in  later  years,  have  been  entirely  swept  away.  In 
connection  with  this  point,  I  may  mention  one  idea  which  has 
occurred  to  me,  and  which  I  have  never  seen  advanced ;  but  which, 
if  true,  invests  the  subject  of  early  impressions  with  a  fearful  interest. 
The  science  of  statistics  shows  that  certain  crimes  which  are  com- 
mon in  the  seasons  of  youth  disappear,  comparatively,  with  advancing 
age,   and  re-appear  again  toward  the  close  of  life;  or  in  other 
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words,  that  the  tendencies  to  indulgences  in  disorders  of  imagina- 
tion, and  habits  which  were  acquired  in  the  early  life  of  a  vicious 
youth,  or  one  exposed  to  evil  associations,  though  they  may  be 
masked  and  kept  in  subjection  by  the  judgment,  and  the  influences 
of  position  and  reputation  during  early  manhood,  middle  life,  and 
first  decline,  resume  their  sway,  and  close  the  career  of  the  man  who 
has  perhaps  for  years  sustained  a  spotless  reputation,  with  ignominy 
and  shame.  How  frequently  do  cases  of  this  kind  present  them- 
selves ?  I  have  now  in  my  mind's  eye  an  individual  who  for  forty 
years  was  known  and  esteemed  as  a  model  of  honor,  purity  and 
integrity,  but  who  at  the  age  of  seventy  committed  a  crime  which 
consigned  his  name  to  infamy.  Depend  upon  it,  this  man  was  sub- 
jected to  evil  influences  in  early  life,  and  the  impressions  then 
made,  though  neutralized  by  the  conditions  and  circumstances  which 
afterwards  surrounded  him,  were  never  effaced,  and  when  the  latter 
ceased  to  produce  their  restraining  effects,  the  former  resumed  their 
original  sway.  Pursuing  this  train  of  thought  wo  would  conclude 
that  the  child  is  not  merely  the  father  of  the  man,  but  more 
emphatically,  the  father  of  the  old  man ;  that  the  term  second  child- 
hood has  a  more  extended  signification  than  that  of  the  mere 
decline  of  the  faculties.  It  also  should  convey  the  idea  that  the 
tendency  of  the  dispositions  and  propensities  of  individuals  is  to  return 
to  the  condition  of  earlier  life.  This  principle  is  important  also^n  a 
historical  point  of  view.  The  aged,  though  they  may  forget  the  oc- 
currences of  middle  and  after  life,  recall  with  vivid  distinctness  the 
impressions  of  childhood,  and  thus  the  grandfather  with  senile 
garrulity,  transmits  the  history  of  his  early  times,  as  it  were,  across 
an  intervening  generation  to  his  grandson.  This  again  makes  an 
indelible  impression  upon  the  plastic  mind  of  his  youthful  auditor, 
to  be  alike  transmitted  to  his  children  of  the  third  generation. 
Abundant  examples  might  be  adduced  to  illustrate  Uie  proposition 
of  the  vivid  recurrence  of  the  effects  of  early  impressions 
apparently  efflaced.  Persons  who  have  for  long  years  been  accua- 
tomed  to  speak  a  foreign  language,  and  who  have  forgotten  the  use 
of  any  other,  have  frequently  been  observed  to  utter  their  dying 
prayers  in  their  mother  tongue. 

In  this  country,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  course  of  education 
is  defective  in  two  extremes :  it  is  defective  in  not  imparting  the 
mental  habits  or  facilities  which  can  most  easily  be  acquired  in  early 
life,  and  it  is  equally  defective  in  the  other  extreme,  in  not  instruct- 
ing the  student,  at  the  proper  period^  in  processes  of  logical  thought, 
or  deductions  from  general  principles.    While  elementary  schools 
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profess  to  teach  alinost  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge,  and  neglect 
to  impart  those  essential  processes  of  mental  art  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken,  our  higher  institutions,  with  some  exceptions,  fail  to 
impart  knowledge,  except  that  which  is  of  a  superficial  character. 
The  value  of  facts,  rather  than  of  general  principles,  is  inculcated. 
The  one,  however,  is  almost  a  consequence  of  the  other.  If  proper 
seeds  are  not  sown,  a  valuable  harvest  cannot  be  reaped. 

The  organization  of  a  system  of  public  education  in  accordance 
with  my  views  would  be  that  of  a  series  of  graded  schools  beginning 
with  Che  one  in  which  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge  are  taught, 
and  ending  with  that  in  which  the  highest  laws  of  mind  and  matter 
are  unfolded  and  applied.  Every  pupil  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  passing  step  by  step  through  the  whole  series,  and  honors  and 
rewards  should  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  graduated  in  the  highest 
school.  Few,  however,  as  I  have  said  before,  would  be  found  to  pos- 
sess the  requisite  talent  and  perseverance  necessary  to  finish  a  complete 
course.  But  at  whatever  period  the  pupil  may  abandon  his  studies,  he 
should  be  found  fitted  for  some  definite  pursuit  or  position  in  life, 
aad  be  possessed  of  the  moral  training  necessary  to  render  him  a 
valuable  citizen  and  a  good  man. 

These  are  some  of  the  subjects  which  I  commend  for  discussion  at 
the  present  meeting  of  the  association.  The  great  aim  should  be  to 
enforce  the  importance  of  thorough  early  training  and  subsequent 
high  education.  It  should  be  our  object  to  bring  more  into  repute 
profound  learning,  and  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  the  exclusive 
difiusion  of  popular  and  mere  superficial  knowledge.  We  should 
endeavor  to  enlarge  the  pyramid  of  knowledge  by  symmetrical  in- 
crements, by  elevating  the  apex,  and  expanding  the  base  always 
observing  the  conditions  of  stable  equilibrium. 


I.  b.   REMARKS  ON  INTRODUCTORY  DISCOURSK 


The  Introductory  Address  by  the  retiring  President  was  followed 
by  a  very  able  discussion  occupying  over  three  hours,  in  which  Mr. 
Barnard,  Bishop  Potter,  Prof.  Bache,  Dr.  Lambert,  Dr.  Scranton, 
Dr.  Proudfit,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  and  Prof  Henry  took  part.  The  main 
propositions  laid  down  by  Prof  Henry  were  generally  sustained,  with 
certain  modifications  and  qualifications  insisted  on  by  each  speaker. 
The  position  that  education  was  a  forced  condition  of  mind  and 
body,  was  controverted,  and  the  growth  of  various  faculties,  under 
appropriate  influences  and  teaching,  was,  it  was  claimed  by  many,  as 
natural  as  the  growth  of  a  plant  or  a  tree— each  in  its  own  way,  and 
after  laws  impressed  by  the  Creator  of  all  things.  It  was  admitted  by 
all  that  there  must  be  labor,  and  a  process  of  appropriation,  selection, 
and  assimilation  on  the  part  of  the  child,  to  make  even  good  teaching 
and  favorable  conditions  and  influences  rightly  available,  but  that 
mind  and  body  would  be  educated  for  better,  or  worse,  in  the  case  of 
every  child  endowed  idth  an  ordinary  human  organization  and 
faculties,  and  living  in  society. 

The  importance  of  early  and  judicious  moral  training  was 
enforced,  and  illustrated  by  most  interesting  examples  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  different  speakers.  The  great  idea,  that  the 
results  of  vicious  training,  and  evil  associations  in  early  life,  es- 
pecially if  connected  with  a  vivid  imagination,  although  kept  in 
subjection  by  the  judgment  and  the  influences  of  position  and 
reputation  during  early  manhood,  will  almost  inevitably  resume 
their  sway  in  later  life,  and  then  make  shipwreck  of  character  and 
happiness — was  held  up  as  a  fact  of  terrible  significance  to  parents, 
teachers,  and  yoiug  people.  Without  questioning  the  theological 
doctrine  of  repentance,  or  the  efficacy  of  forgiveness  of  sins  committed, 
the  educational  doctrine  that  the  boy  is  *  father  of  the  man,'  for  time 
and  eternity  was  ably  argued. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  reporter  was  absent  at  the  time,  or 
omitted  to  furnish  the  secretary  with  his  notes  of  this  profound,  in- 
teresting, and  practically  valuable  discussion.  Shotdd  it  be  found 
that  notes  were  taken,  and  may  be  yet  written  out,  the  discussion 
may  hereafter  be  published. 


U.    ON  THE  STUDY  OP  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  LANGUAGE; 

Ot,  THB   RELATIONS   OP  THE    ENGLISH   LANGUAGE   TO   THE   TEUTONIC  AND   CLASSIC 
BEANCIIKS  OP   TUB   INDO-EUROPEAN    FAMILY    OP   LANGUAGES. 

BT   JOHN    ■.    UAKT,   LL.  D.,  FRIlCriPAL  OP  THK   PHILADKLPniA   HIOU   SCHOOL. 


Before  proceeding  to  the  main  object  of  this  paper,  it  may  be 
proper  to  explain,  briefly,  what  is  meant  by  the  term  Indo-European, 
as  apphed  to  Languages,  and  how  the  classification  originated, 
which  this  term  expresses. 

The  British  East  India  Company,  in  the  government  of  their 
Indian  Empire,  have  always  had  in  their  employ  a  number  of 
eminent  jurists,  to  act  as  judges  in  the  civil  administration.   These 
judges  early  found  that  the  jurisprudence  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  administer,  was  interwoven  with  a  vast  body  of  national 
traditions,  and  that  to  interpret  these  traditions  rightly,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  thg  original  language  in 
which  they  were  contained.     The  nations  of  India  in  this  respect, 
were  found  to  be  very  much  in  the  condition  of  the  nations  of 
Southern  Europe,  that  survived  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman 
Empire.     As  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  look  to  ancient  Rome  for 
the  basis  both  of  their  several  languages  and  of  their  systems  of 
jurisprudence,  so  in  modem  India  many  nations  were  found  with 
languages  distinct  but  closely  afliliated,  and  having  a  common  basis 
in  a  tongue  which  ceased  to  be  spoken  about  two  thousand  years 
ago.    This  dead  language,  existing  among  them  as  the  Latin  does 
among  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Sanscrit,  the  languages  of  modern  India,  which  are  its  de- 
scendants, being  called  Pracrit. 

The  jurists  of  the  British  East  India  Company  found,  that  in 
order  to  acquire  the  necessary  authority  as  interpreters  of  Indian 
Law,  they  must  learn  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  they  began  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  study  about  three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago.  As  the  results  of  their  studies  were  communicated  from  time 
to  time  to  the  learned  of  western  Europe,  nii^adually  became  ap- 
parent that  they  were  likely  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon 

some  of  the  general  principles  of  philological  science.     A  most  sur- 
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prising  coincidence,  for  instance,  was  found  between  this  ancient 
language,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himmalayas,  which  had  been  a  dead 
language  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  the  Latin  of  wes- 
tern Europe.  This  coincidence  included  not  only  avast  number  of 
words,  meaning  the  same  thing  in  both  languages,  but  most  strik- 
ing similarities  in  syntax,  conjugations,  and  declensions.  Forms  in 
the  Latin  verbs  which  had  become  anomalous  and  unexplainable, 
even  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  were  found  to  be  explained  by  the 
corresponding  forms  of  the  Sanscrit,  where  they  existed  in  a  state 
less  impaired  or  more  fully  developed. 

Sir  William  Jones,  and  after  him  others  in  the  same  line  of  in- 
quiry, found  similar  affinities  between  the  Zend  or  ancient  Persian 
and  the  English. 

Such  results  as  these,  led  to  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  whole 
theory  of  the  affiliation  of  languages.  It  would  not  comport  with 
the  object  of  this  paper,  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the  investigations 
and  discussions  which  followed,  nor  to  state  all  the  discrepancies  of 
opinion  which  still  exist  among  philologists,  as  to  the  general  dis- 
tribution and  classification  of  the  languages  of  the  earth.  The 
discussions  have  led,  however,  to  some  well  ascertained  results,  in 
regard  to  which  the  learned  are  pretty  much  agreed.  All  the 
leading  languages  from  the  Himmalaya  mountains  in  Asia  on 
the  east,  to  the  Atlantic  shore  of  Europe  on  the  west,  are  found  to 
have  certain  affinities  and  points  of  resemblance  too  strong  to  be 
accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing  an  historical  and 
ethnical  connection.  The  ethnographical  theory,  by  which  these 
extraordinary  analogies  are  explained,  will  be  given  very  briefly. 
It  will  be  understood  to  be  the  merest  outline. 

The  nations  embraced  in  the  immense  space  of  longitude  that 
has  been  named,  are  supposed  to  have  all  sprung  originally  from 
some  central  hive  in  Asia,  (the  precise  location  of  which,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  theory  either  to  establish  or  assume,)  and  to  have 
proceeded  thence  in  very  early  times,  in  successive  swarms,  to  the 
countries  where  they  are  found  within  the  historic  periods.  These 
tides  of  population  are  supposed  to  have  followed  each  other  at  in- 
tervals of  many  centuries,  and  to  have  proceeded,  as  migratory 
nomads  usually  do,  in  the  direction  of  their  original  impulse,  until 
the  impulse  was  spent,  or  met  with  some  obstacle  sufficient  to 
arrest  its  further  progress.  The  earliest  wave  of  population  rolling 
westwardly  would  necessarily  be  arrested  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
would  eventually  be^^jbAfe  stationary  in  the  countries  along  that 
coast  and  in  the  adjacent  islands.     The  next  sticceeding  wave  in 
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the  same  direction  would  be  obliged  to  pause  on  reaching  the  range 
of  countries  occupied  by  its  predecessor.  The  earliest  easterly 
wave  seems  to  have  been  arrested  by  the  formidable  obstacle  pre- 
sented by  the  Himmalaya  mountains,  and  to  have  settled  at  its  feet 
among  the  plains  of  Hindostan.  So  on,  with  the  several  emigra- 
tions, east  and  west,  and  more  or  less  remote,  until  we  imagine  the 
whole  area  occupied  between  our  two  extreme  points. 

Taking  this  general  idea,  which  is  admitted  to  be  in  the  main 
purely  theoretical,  we  find  the  following  distinct  groups  of  languages, 
marked  off  by  well-defined  characters,  and  by  well-known  and  in- 
disputable facts. 

L  The  Sanscrit.  This,  as  already  explained,  is  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  India.  It  has  the  same  relation  to  the  modem  or  Prakrit 
languages  of  India,  that  the  Latin  has  to  the  Italian,  French,  and 
other  Romanic  tongues. 

II.  The  Zend  or  old  Persian,  This  also  is  a  dead  language, 
containing  the  ancient  sacred  books  of  the  race,  the  Zendavesta, 
and  having  its  living  representatives  in  the  modern  Persian,  the 
Pehlevi,  the  Deri,  &c.  The  races  speaking  languages  derived  from 
the  Old  Persian  or  Zend,  are  supposed  to  have  left  the  parent  hive 
at  a  date  posterior  to  those  of  India. 

IIL  TTie  Celtic.  The  tribes  found  by  the  Romans  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  smaller  islands  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  had  certain  remarkable  points  of  coincidence,  showing  them 
all  to  belong  to  the  same  race.  A  similar  coincidence  is  found  in 
their  languages.  Of  these,  there  is  no  original  prototype  extant 
The  modem  representatives  are  the  Welsh,  (lineally  descended  from 
the  old  British,)  the  Cornish,  the  Erse  or  Irish,  the  Gaelic  or  High- 
land Scotch,  the  Manx  (spoken  on  the  isle  of  Man,)  &c.,  the  Armo- 
ric  or  language  of  Brittany  on  the  coast  of  France,  &c. 

IV.  The  Teutonic,  This  includes  two  branches,  which  are 
indeed  sometimes  ranked  as  two  distinct  groups,  viz.  the  Germanic 
and  the  Scandinavian.  The  Scandinavian  includes  the  tribes  north 
of  the  Baltic,  and  is  represented  by  the  Danish,  the  Swedish,  the 
Norwegian,  and  the  Icelandic.  The  Germanic,  includes  all  the  tribes 
m  central  Europe  south  of  the  Baltic,  and  is  represented  by  the  Ger- 
man or  High  Dutch,  the  Hollandish  or  Low  Dutch,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, with  their  various  dialects.  Of  the  English  and  the  Low 
Dutch,  the  early  type  is  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  has  ceased  to  be 
a  spoken  language,  but  exists  in  many  ancient  writings,  some  of 
which  are  of  a  classical  character.  Of  the  German,  the  original 
type  is  the  vcnemble  Gothic,  a  memorable  specimen  of  which  we 
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have  in  the  Gospels  of  Ulphilas.  By  some  writers,  indeed,  the 
Grothic  is  supposed  to  be  the  original,  not  only  of  the  Germanic, 
but  of  the  Scandinavian  tongues.  The  Teutonic  tribes,  it  is  supposed, 
entered  Europe  north  of  the  Euxine,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings  westerly,  became  gradually  separated  into  two  streams, 
part  verging  north  to  and  beyond  the  Baltic,  forming  the  Scandin- 
avian nations,  and  part  going  more  centrally,  pressing  upon  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  south,  and  upon  the  Celtic  nations  on  the  west.  With 
this  part  of  the  Teutonic  wave  of  population,  known  chiefly  as 
Germans,  we  are  made  familiar  by  Cxsar,  Tacitus,  and  other  Roman 
writers. 

V.  The  Classic,  About  the  same  time  that  the  Teutonic  wave 
entered  EurojMJ  north  of  tlie  Euxiue,  another  wave  is  supposed  to  have 
entered  south  of  these  waters,  following  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  nations  known  afterwards  as  Greeks  and 
Romans.  This  group  of  languages,  therefore,  is  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  their  modern  representatives  throughout  southern  Europe. 

VI.  The  Slavonic,  The  last  of  the  groat  waves  of  population, 
in  point  of  time,  is  that  which  is  found  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Europe  and  the  conterminous  regions  of  Asia,  pressing  westwardly 
upon  the  Germanic  and  the  Scandinavian  peoples,  and  southwardly 
upon  the  Greco-Roman.  The  languages  of  this  group  are  very 
numerous.  Those  best  known  are  the  Russian,  the  Polish,  and  the 
Lettic 

The  six  groups  of  languages  that  have  been  described  form  one 
family,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Indo-European^  and  some- 
times of  the  Japhetic,  Besides  this  family,  there  is  another,  not  so 
large,  but  equally  well  defined  and  peculiar,  viz :  the  Sheinitic,  The 
Shemitic  family  consists  of  only  three  groups,  viz:  1,  the  Aramaean 
(including  the  Chaldee  and  the  Syriac) ;  2,  the  Hebrew ;  and  3,  the 
Arabic,  (including  its  cognate  the  Ethiopic). 

This  classification  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  because  it  is  based  upon 
clearly  ascertained  affinities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, the  generalization  is  far  from  complete.  It  makes  no  place  for 
the  Chinese,  for  the  languages  of  central  Africa,  the  original  languages 
of  America,  and  the  languages  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
This  is  no  reason,  however,  why  we  should  not  recognize  the  classifi- 
cation, so  far  as  it  does  go,  and  derive  from  it  the  advantages  which 
it  affords  in  elucidating  the  history  and  resources  of  our  own  language. 
The  English  bears  most  intimate  relations  to  two  of  the  groups  of 
the  great  Indo-Earopean  family,  viz:  the  Teutonic  and  the  Classic 
Nine-tenths,  probably,  of  its  words  are  derived  from  one  or  the  other 
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of  these  sources.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  numerous  words  that 
can  not  be  claimed  as  being  exclusively  German  or  Latin,  but  are  com- 
mon to  both  sources.  Some,  indeed,  are  found  running  through  all 
the  six  groups  of  the  Indo-European  or  Japhetic  family,  showing  that 
Ihey  existed  before  the  great  dispersion.  A  few  are  found  even  com- 
mon to  both  the  Indo-European  and  the  Shemitic  families,  bearing  in 
this  fact  a  history  that  carries  us  back  to  the  ark  itself. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  paper  of  the  present  description,  to 
give  the  induction  of  particulars  that  are  proper  in  the  way  of  illustra- 
tion even,  much  less  of  proof,  of  these  generalizations.  A  very  few 
familiar  examples,  however,  may  be  quoted. 

First,  I  will  give  some  examples  of  words  which  run  through  the 
whole  family. 

THRBB. 

1.  San;  tri. 

2.  Zend;  thri. 

3.  Celt ;  Ere.  tri,  Welsh,  tri. 

4.  Tent;   Go.    thri^  GtT.   rfr«t,   Sax.    threo,  thri,  Sw.   and   Dan.    ire 

£ng.  three. 

5.  Clas  ;•  Lat.  tret,  tria,  Gr.  rptir.  Fr.  troi$,  It.  tre$,  Sp.  tre, 

6.  Slav ;  Rua.  tri,  Lat.  tri. 

SEVEN. 

1.  San;  saptan. 

2.  Zend  ;  haptan,  Pera.  heft. 

3.  Celt ;  Welsh  saith. 

4.  Teat ;  Go.  sibun,  Gcr.   $ieben,  Sax.  $eofen,  £ng.  $even,  Du.  ireeven 

Da.  »yv. 

5.  Clas ;  Gr.  irra,  Lat.  septem,  Fr.  tept.  It.  sette,  Sp.  tiete. 

6.  Slay ;  Rus.  «em,  Lat.  »eptyni 

PATUER. 

1.  Sans ;  pitri. 

2.  Zend  ;  paitar,  Pe.  pader. 

3.  Celt ;  Ere.  athair  (the  initial  consonant  elided). 

4.  Tent ;  (io.  vatar,  Ge.  voter,  Dut.  fader,  B&x.  feeder,  Eng.  father,  Da. 

Sw.  fader. 

5.  Clas ;  Gr.  tran^p,  Lat.  pater.  It.  and  Sp.  padre,  Fr.  pire. 

6.  Slav ;  Rus.  batia.  (?) 

MOTBBR. 

1.  Sodb;  matri. 

3.  iSend ;  Pen.  mader. 

3.  Celt ;  En.  mathair. 

4.  Teat ;  Ger.  mutter.  Sax.  moder,  Eng.  mother,  Du.  moeder,  Sw.  and  Da. 

moder.  "* 

5.  Clas  5  Gr.  utrntp,  Lat.  mater,  It  Sp.  and  Port,  madre,  Fr.  mire, 
C*   Slav ;  RusB.  mat. 
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TO   BBAE. 

1.  Sans ;  bri^  bhar-adi. 

2.  Zend ;  bairan^  Per.  ber. 

3.  Celt ;  Era.  bear-adh, 

4.  Teat ;  Go.  bair-atij  Ge.  fehren^  Da.  beuren,  Sax.  baermn^  Eng.  btar, 

Sw.  hara^  Dan.  6<ere. 

5.  Clas ;   Or.  ^p<a  ^p*ta,  0apof  (a  harden,  a  thing  borne)  0apvF,  Lat. 

ferOy  pariOy  porto.  It.  portare,  Sp.  portar^  Fr.  porter, 

6.  Slav  ;  Ruas.  fteru . 

Some  words,  it  is  to  be  observed,  not  only  run  through  the  entire 
Indo-European  or  Japhetic  group,  but  likewise  appear  in  the  Shemitic. 
Thus  the  numeral  "  seven,"  already  quoted,  is  evidently  connected  with 
the  sheba  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic,  and  the 
sabata  of  the  Arabic.  In  like  manner  "  bear  '*  seems  to  have  an  ety- 
mological connexion  with  the  Hebrew  parah,  which  means  to  "  bear," 
and  perhaps  with  the  Heb.  bara^  meaning  "  to  create,"  "  to  produce," 
"  to  bring  forth,"  (comp.  English  bairn,  that  which  is  bom  or  brought 
forth). 

This  word  "  bear,"  both  in  its  generic  meaning  of  bearing  a  burden, 
and  its  specific  meaning  of  bringing  forth  (as  of  animals,  trees,  earth, 
&c.,)  is,  probably,  more  widely  diffused  than  any  other  word  to  be 
found.  There  is  no  word  of  which  we  would  feel  it  safer  to  guesa 
that  it  was  used  by  Noah  himself,  and  that  it  is  verily  older  than  the 
flood.     Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  its  forms  in  the  English  alone. 

In  English,  we  have  it  both  as  a  Teutonic  word,  coming  directly 
from  the  Sax.  baeran^  and  as  a  Latin  word,  in  its  three  several  forms 
of  ferOy  pariOy  and  porto. 

First,  let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  forms  of  Teutonic  origin. 

Bear,  bearing,  bearer,  bearable,  bearably ;  forbear,  forbearing,  for- 
bearingly,  for-bearance ;  over-bear,  over-bearing,  over-bearingly ;  bore, 
over-bore,  for-bore ;  borne,  over-borne,  for-borne ;  bom,  baim,  birth ; 
burden,  burdening,  burdened,  burdensome,  burdensomely,  burdensome- 
ness ;  over-burden,  over-burdening,  overburdened,  <fec. 

From  the  Latin  fero,  we  have  Fertile  (bearing  freely,  productive)  fer- 
tility, fertilize,  fertilizing,  fertilizer ;  fertilizing,  fertilized,  fertilizer.  Fors 
(forts)  comes  from/ero,  as  the  Greek  ^prtov  from  ^p«,  rpowor  from  r/wwi,  Ac 
ForSyfortis  (whatever  bears  or  brings  itself  along,  chance)  gives  us  for- 
tune, fortuning,  fortuned,  fortunate,  fortunately,  fortuneless ;  unfortun- 
ate, imfortunately ;  misfortune ;  fortuitous,  fortuitously,  fortuity.  Fortis 
(that  which  bears  every  thing  before  it,  strong,  brave)  gives  us  forte ;  fort, 
fortlet,  fortalice,  fortress;  fortitude,  fortijjr,  fortifying,  fortified ;  force,  forc- 
ing, forced,  forcer,  forceless,  forceful,  forcefully,  forcible,  forcibly ;  enforce, 
enforcing,  enforced,  enforcement ;  reinforce,  reinforcing,  reinforced,  rein- 
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foreement.  There  is  some  connection,  evidently,  between /ero  to  bear, 
and  f^rry  to  bear  across  a  stream;  here  we  have  ferry,  ferrying, 
ferried,  ferriage,  ferryman,  <fee.  Fer  as  an  adjective  termination,  in 
conjunction  with  ot«,  is  compounded  with  many  hundreds  of  Latin 
nouns,  giving  rise  to  such  words  as  somni/erous,  nocti/erous,  odori- 
/erous,  pestiyerous,  voci/erous,  <fec.,  some  of  which  again  originate  a 
new  progeny,  as  vociferous,  vociferously,  vociferate,  vociferating,  voci- 
ferated, vociferation,  <fec.,  <fec. 

Fero,  in  composition  with  the  Latin  prepositions,  gives  a  still  more 
prolific  progeny  of  words ;  as, 

Circum-yfrence,  circumferential,  circumferentor. 

Con-fer,  conferring,  conferred,  conference,  conferrer,  conferee. 

De^/er,  deferring,  deferred,  deference,  deferential,  deferentially. 

Bif'fer,  differing,  differed,  different,  indifferent,  differently,  indiffer- 
ently, difference,  indifference,  differentiate,  differentiating,  differ- 
entiated. 

In-ftTy  inferring,  inferred,  inferrible,  inference,  inferential,  infer- 
entially. 

Of-/er,  offering,  offered,  offerer,  offertory. 

VrQ-feTy  preferring,  preferred,  preferrer,  preferment,  preference,  pre- 
ferable, preferably,  preferableness. 

Prof/(?r,  proffering,  proffered,  profferer. 

Re;/er,  referring,  referred,  referee,  referrible,  reference. 

Suf-/er,  suffering,  suffered,  sufferer,  sufferance,  sufferable,  sufferably, 
insufferably. 

Trans;/<fr,  transferring,  transferred,  transferrer,  transferee,  transfer- 
ence, transferrible,  intransferrible. 

The  connexion  between  par^  the  stem  of  pario,  to  bring  forth  or 
bear,  may  not  be  obvious  at  first  sight ;  but  it  is  not  more  removed 
than  0apoT  from  <hp^  in  the  Greek,  which  is  generally  admitted.  As 
the  identity  of  a  stem  depends  upon  its  consonantal  elements,  the 
substitution  of /)  for /is  the  only  material  change  in  passing  from 
fer  to  the  stem  par^  or  per  {pe-per-ity  com-perAt,  <fec.,)  and  no  etymo- 
logical law  is  better  established  than  the  interchangeability  of  the 
labials  p,  b,  f,  and  v.  The  same  remark  applies  to  por-to,  to  carry, 
to  bear. 

If  these  two  words  be  admitted  to  belong  to  the  family,  we  have, 
from  jjor-io,  parent,  parentage,  parental,  parentally,  parentless,  par- 
turient, parturition,  and  very  numerous  compounds,  such  as  vivi- 
parous, oyiparouSy  <fec.  From  porto,  to  carry,  we  have  port,  porte, 
portico,  porch,  porter,  portly,  portal,  portage,  portliness,  portable, 
portableness,  besides  the  compounds  portmanteau,  portfolio,  <fec.,  d;c. 
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Besides  these,  we  have  also  the  various  prepositional  compounds,  com- 
port, de-port,  ex-port,  im-port,  re-port,  sup-port,  trans-port,  each  of 
which  gives  birth  to  a  numerous  family,  which  need  not  be  enumer- 
ated, as  they  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  derivations  of 
confer,  de-fer,  <fec.,  already  given. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pui*sue  the  illustration  further.  From  a  care- 
ful count,  I  suppose  there  are  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
words,  in  the  English  language  alone,  dependent  upon  this  one  stem, 
in  no  one  of  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  primary  root  entirely 
lost. 

In  treating  of  such  a  class  of  words,  it  would  obviously  be  proper 
to  say,  first,  that/(?rtile,  confer,  defer y  somui/erous,  <fec.,  are  derived 
from  the  Latin  fero;  secondly,  that  bear,  burden,  borne,  bom, 
birth,  <fec.,  are  derived  from  the  Sax.  baeran.  But  it  is  not  proper  to 
say  that  baeran  and  its  derivatives  come  from  fero,  or  that  fero  and  its 
derivations  come  from  baeran.  The  two  (fero  and  baeran)  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  yet  they  are  mutually  related.  The  ge- 
neric stem,  which  pervades  them  all,  is  not  strictly  a  Teutonic  word, 
nor  a  Latin  word,  but  an  Indo-European  word. 

There  is  another  important  class  of  words  that  are  found  to  pervade 
only  some  two  or  three  of  the  groups  of  languages  which  have  been 
named,  having  been  lost  in  the  others.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  illustrations  of  these.  I  will,  however,  pause  a  moment,  to  illus- 
trate, by  a  few  detached  examples,  a  point  which  I  think  has  not  re- 
ceived suflBcient  attention,  I  mean  a  remarkable  affinity  between  Eng- 
lish words  of  undoubted  Teutonic  origin  and  stems  of  kindred  mean- 
ing found  in  the  Latin. 

Lay  (to  place) ;   Ger.   Zecgan,  Lat.  Wine ;  Sax.  win,  Lat.  oin-nm,  Gr. 

looare,  /oous.  oiy-os. 

Acre  ;  Sax.  aecer,  (field),  Lat.  ager,  Wind  ;  Sax.  wind,  Lat.  vent-va^  Eng. 

Gr.  aypoT.  went  (motion). 

Time ;  Sax.  tima,  Lat.  fempus.  Whistle  ;  Sax.  hwistle,  Lat.  JUtul-A. 

Tliunder ;  Sax.  thnner,  Lat.  tonittn.  Name  ;  Sax.  nama,  Lat.  nom-en. 

Teach ;  Sax.  taecan,  Lat.  doceo.  Wall ;  Sax.  wcall,  Lat.  va/-lam. 

Sug&r  ;  Gcr.  zucker,  Lat  gaccharum.  Wade  ;  Sax.  wad&Uy  toad  (ibrd),  Lat 

Stand ;  Sax.  stand -an,  Lat.  stant-is.  vado^  vadam. 

Sign  ;  Sax.  sogen,  Lat  sign-um.  Short ;   Sax.  tceoriy  Ger.  kura,  Lat 

Night;   Sax.  niht,  Lat  noc<is,  Gr.  curt-xiB. 

irwtror.  Prove ;  Sax.  pro/-ian,  Lat.  proh-are 

Right ;  Sax.  riht,  Lat.  rect-ns.  Pain ;    Sax.   pin,    Lat.    poen-a,  Gr. 

Koee ;  Sax.  naes,  Lat  tuU'Ua.  nw-os. 

Tower  ;  Sax.  tor,  Lat  tur-ria.  Over ;  Sax.  ofer,  ober,  Gr.  inp,  Lat 

Murder;    Sax.   morth   (death),  Lat.  tuptr. 

wwri-is.  Nephew  ;  Sax.  ge-nef-a,  Lat.  nep-os. 
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Tag ;  Sax.  teogsxij  (to  pall  one  after       Of;  Sax.  of,  Lat.  ab,  Or.  im. 
hfan,  to  lead  him)  Lat.  due-ere.  Now ;  S.  nu,  Or.  ir«y,  Lat.  nunc. 

Yoke  ]  Sax.  geoo,  Lat  jug-nm. 

This  affinity  may  be  traced  rery  clearly  even  in  those  significant 
terminations,  which  are  alwaj^  counted  as  among  the  earliest  and 
most  primordial  of  the  elements  of  language.  Thus  the  Latin  term- 
ination f7y,  signifying  quality  or  state  of  being,  has  its  correlative  in 
consonantal  structure,  as  well  as  in  meaning,  in  the  Saxon  tk. 

BAXON.  LATIN. 

Weal, — wealth.  Sauus, — sanity. 

Steal, — stealth.  Rarus, — rarity. 

Heal, — health.  Vanus, — vanity. 

Deep,— depth.  Probus, — probity. 

Long, — ^length.  Brevirf, — ^brevity. 

Strong, — strength.  Felix, — felicity. 

Wide, — ^width.  Rotundas, — rotundity. 

This  th  of  the  Teutonic,  and  itr/  of  the  classical  group,  may,  indeed, 
have  a  still  more  distant  relative  in  the  familiar  Shemitic  termination 
ith  or  oih. 

But  to  drop  the  subject  of  terminations,  and  to  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  word-stems,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  those  just  cited  may 
have  been  borrowed  into  the  Saxon  from  the  Latin  by  the  early  Saxon 
ecclesiastics.     In  regard  to  most  of  these  words,  however,  such  a 
theory  is  impossible,  as  they  are  found  in  use  in  Saxon  poems  that 
date  back  long  prior  to  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity. 
The  poem  of  Beowulf,  from  which  I  have  taken  a  considerable  part 
of  them,  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  composed  before  the 
Saxons  left  the  Continent  for  England,  and  consequently  several 
centuries  before  they  had  any  historical  connection  with  the  Latins. 
Here,  then,  is  the  curious  and  remarkable  fact,  that  a  very  large, 
class  of  words  is  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin,  so 
nearly  alike  in  meaning  and  in  their  consonantal  elements,  as  to  com- 
pel the  belief  of  their  identity ;  and  yet  these  words  existed  in  their 
respective  languages  long  ages  before  the  races  which  speak  them 
had  any  known  historical  connexion.     The  number  of  words  of  this 
kind,  I  have  reason  to  suppose,  is  much  larger  than  has  been  gener- 
ally recognized,  certainly  larger  than  is  to  bo  found  in  any  work  on 
the  subject  which  has  fallen  under  my  observation. 

The  historical  relations  of  the  English  to  the  Teutonic  and  clas- 
sical groups  of  languages,  bring  us  out  of  the  region  of  speculative 
and  original  research,  and  place  us  in  connexion  with  topics  known 
and  read  of  all  men.  What  I  have  further  to  say,  therefore,  will  be 
merely  a  groupmg  of  some  of  the  well-known  facts  of  history,  with 
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inferences  <  f  a  practical  kind  in  reference  to  the  best  mode  of  culti- 
vating our  noble  tongue. 

According  to  the  theory  already  sketched,  the  first  of  the  great 
waves  of  population  that  rolled  westward  from  central  Asia,  was  the 
Celtic  race.  At  what  particular  time  this  great  emigration  took  place, 
we  know  not.  We  only  know  that  it  was  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Celts,  or  Kelts,  appear  to  have  been  originally 
nomadic  in  their  character,  and  to  have  journeyed  westerly,  or 
perhaps  to  have  been  driven  westerly  by  the  Teutons  or  some  suc- 
ceeding race,  through  central  Europe,  until  their  farther  progress  was 
arrested  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Wo  find  remains  of  this  race  all 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe,  though  they  were  chiefly  congre- 
gated in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

The  Latin  race,  under  the  Romans,  shortly  before  the  Christian  era, 
extended  their  dominion  northward  from  Italy,  until  they  had  subdued 
nearly  all  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Celtic  race.  In  Spain  and 
in  France  (or  Gaul),  this  Roman  dominion  was  so  complete,  that  those 
countries  became  integral  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Not  only 
Roman  laws  and  customs  were  introduced,  but  a  Roman  population 
extended  itself  into  those  provinces,  and  intermingled  largely  with  the 
original  population,  so  that  finally  the  Roman  and  Latin  language 
was  substituted  for  the  original  Celtic  throughout  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Spain. 

We  have  a  modern  instance  very  analogous  to  this,  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  The  state  of  Louisiana  was  originally  settled  by  the 
French.  The  only  inhabitants  were  of  that  race,  and  the  French  lan- 
guage was  the  only  one  spoken  in  the  settlement.  But  since  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  territory  by  the  United  St«(tes,  the  Americans  have 
spread  themselves  through  the  country,  have  mingled  their  race  with 
that  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and  finally  the  English  language  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  displaced  the  French. 

In  the  year  55,  B.  C,  the  Romans,  under  Julius  Caesar,  passed 
from  Gaul  into  Great  Britain.  From  that  time  until  426,  A.  D.,  a 
period  of  nearly  five  centuries,  the  Romans  continued  to  regard  Great 
Britain  as  a  part  of  their  empire. 

At  length,  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Teutonic 
or  Germanic  race,  then  occupying  eastern  and  central  Europe,  under 
various  names,  as  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  <fec.,  began  to  be  agitated 
by  a  great  and  steady  impulse  southward  and  westward.  These 
fierce  northern  barbarians  precipitated  themselves  with  fearful  violence 
upon  the  now  corrupt,  and  imbecile  Roman  provinces.  The  Roman 
empire  tottering  to  its  fall, under  these  repeated  assaults,  was  obliged 
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to  withdraw  its  forces  from  the  distant  provinces  for  the  defense  of 
the  imperial  city  itself.  The  Roman  legions  were  finally  withdrawn 
from  Great  Britain  in  the  year  426,  A.  D.,  just  481  years  after  the 
invasion  of  Caesar,  and  the  native  Britons  were  left  thenceforward  to 
defend  themselves,  as  they  best  might,  from  the  barbarians  that  on  all 
sides  threatened  them. 

The  Roman  occupation  of  Great  Britain  differed  materially  from 
their  occupation  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  These  latter  countries  were 
thoroughly  subdued  and  made  part  of  the  groat  Roman  common- 
wealth, almost  as  much  so  as  was  Italy  itself.  They  were  Romanized 
or  Latinized  almost  as  thoroughly  as  Louisiana  is  now  Americanized. 
But  in  Britain  the  case  was  different.  The  Romans  there  held  at  best 
only  a  military  occupation.  They  maintained  one  or  more  legions  in 
the  island.  They  constructed  roads,  they  fortified  camps,  and  had,  of 
course,  considerable  commerce  with  the  natives.  But  the  Roman 
people  themselves  never  settled  in  great  numbers  in  the  island. 

The  connexion  between  the  Romans  and  the  Britons  was  somewhat 
s'unilar  to  that  between  the  present  English  and  the  natives  of  India. 
There  was  a  state  of  military  subjugation,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  civil 
administration  and  government.  But  there  was  no  general  intermix- 
ing and  fusion  of  races.  There  was  no  extension  of  the  language  of 
the  conquerors  over  the  region  of  the  conquered.  On  the  final  with- 
drawal of  the  Roman  legions,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  original  Britons 
aie  found  to  have  retained  hardly  any  traces  of  the  Roman  or  Latin 
huiguage.  Less  than  a  dozen  of  Latin  words  altogether  remain  upon 
the  island,  as  the  result  of  these  five  centuries  of  military  occupation, 
and  these  few  words  are  so  much  corrupted  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
rec«3gnized. 

Anaong  the  Latin  words  left  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Romans  may 
he  mentioned  the  proper  name  Chester,  both  as  occurring  by  itself 
and  as  a  part  of  many  compounds,  such  as  TFI;«^Chester,  IFin-Ches- 
ter,  CAi-Chester,  (7o/-Chester,  <fec.  "  Chester  '*  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin  word  '*  castra,'*  which  means  a  fortified  camp.  These  fortified 
canips  of  the  Romans,  in  the  distant  provinces,  were  often  permanent 
tttablishments,  remaining  in  the  same  place  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
Of  course,  the  native  inhabitants  resorted  to  these  camps  for  the  pur- 
poses of  traffic,  bringing  for  sale  provisions,  clothing,  and  whatever  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  soldiery.  Booths  were  erected,  then 
huts,  and  finally  more  settled  habitations,  arranged  in  rows  of  streets, 
•ndso  each  camp  ("castra,"  or  "chester,")  became  the  nucleus  of  a 
town,  giving  us  Westchester,  and  Manchester,  and  Grantchester,  and 
all  the  other  Ohesters. 
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The  Latin  words,  however,  that  were  left  in  Great  Britain  bj  the 
Romans,  during  their  early  occupation  of  the  island,  are  very  few  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  number  of  Latin  words  that  now  exist  in 
English.  I  know  not  how  many  Latin  words  we  now  have  in  Eng- 
lish, certainly  not  less  than  20,000,  or  30,000.  But  this  vast  number 
was  not  introduced  by  the  Roman  conquest.  Not  more  than  a  dozen 
altogether  are  found  that  came  in  as  the  result  of  that  event,  and 
those  few  are  so  much  altered  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  The  vast 
ingredient  of  Latin  words  now  existing  in  English  is  to  be  attributed 
to  causes  of  much  later  date,  some  of  them  indeed  coming  down  to 
the  present  day.     Of  these  I  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter. 

The  year  451,  A.  D.,  is  generally  assigned  as  the  date  of  an  event 
that  has  affected,  more  than  all  other  causes,  the  destiny  of  Great 
Britmn.  This  was  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  under  the  two  brothers 
Hengist  and  Horsa. 

The  Saxons  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  race.  They  lived 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  countries  now  known 
as  Holland,  Jutland,  Hanover,  Sleswick,  Holstein,  &c.,  extending  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  Their  position  along  the  coast  of  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  numerous  bays,  creeks,  and  rivers  with 
which  that  coast  is  indented,  determined  in  a  great  measure  their  oc- 
cupation, and  separated  them  perceptibly,  both  in  character  and  des- 
tiny, from  their  Teutonic  brethren  of  the  forests  of  central  Germany. 
They  were  the  navigators  of  their  age.  They  spent  their  hves  almost 
entirely  upon  the  waves.  Bold,  buccaneering,  and  piratical,  they  were 
the  terror  equally  of  the  Roman  and  the  Celt 

The  various  tribes  of  this  race  were  known  by  different  names. 
Those  with  which  history  is  most  familiar  are  the  Jutes,  the  Angles, 
and  the  Saxons.  That  part  of  Britain  which  was  settled  by  the 
Angles  was  called  Angle-land,  changed  afterward  into  "  Engle-land," 
and  then  into  England.  This  name,  applied  primarily  to  a  single 
province,  was  ultimately  extended  to  the  whole  country.  The  com- 
pound term  "Anglo-Saxons,"  taken  from  the  two  most  notorious 
of  the  piratical  tribes,  is  used  to  distinguish  those  of  the  race  that 
settled  in  England  from  those  that  remained  on  the  continent. 
"  Anglo-Saxons "  are  English  Saxons,  while  the  term  alone,  without 
prefix,  usually  means  continental  Saxons. 

The  Saxons  did  not  come  into  England  all  at  one  time,  or  in  one 
body.  Their  first  arrival  was  under  Hengist  and  Horsa,  A.  D.  451. 
One  part  of  the  race  having  obtained  a  secure  foothold  in  the  island, 
other  swarms  followed  from  time  to  time,  for  several  hundred  years. 
In  the  year  827,  nearly  four  centuries  after  the  first  settlement,  seven 
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independent  Saxon  kingdoms  had  been  established  in  the  island, 
which  were  then  united  under  one  government,  known  as  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy. 

The  policy  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  differed  entirely  from  that  of 
tlie  Romans.     The  Romans  had  merely  a  military  occupation  of  the 
bland.     They  held  it  in  subjection  by  their  foreign  legions,  and  when 
those  legions  were  withdrawn,  tlie  native  Britons  remained  on  the 
same  soil  where  Caesar  found  them,  improved  and  civilized  indeed  by 
contact  with  the  Romans,  but  still  unmixed  as  to  race,  and  uncorrupted 
as  to  language.     But  the  Saxons  came  with  a  far  different  purpose, 
and  in  a  far  different  manner.     The  Saxons  took,  not  military,  but 
popular  occupation  of  the  island.     They  came,  not  as  an  army  merely, 
but  as  a  people.     They  came,  not  to  conquer  merely,  but  to  settle. 
They  made  England  their  head-quarters,  their  home.     Their  policy, 
therefore,  was  one  of  extermination.     The  Romans  held  the  Britons 
in  subjection.     The  Saxons  butchered  them,  or  drove  them  out.    The 
Roman  soldiery  and  the  Britons  covered  the  same  area  of  territory, 
mingling  freely  together.     The  Saxons  wanted,  not  subjects,  but  soil. 
The  conflict,  therefore,  between  these  two  races  was  one  of  the  blood- 
iest upon  record.     The  result  was  the  expulsion,  almost  the  extermin- 
ation, of  the  feebler  race.     When  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  was  fully 
established,  the  great  mass  of  the  native  Britons  had  been  literally 
butchered.     Of  those  that  survived  this  fate  some  few  had  settled  in 
Brittany,  on  the   coast  of  France,  but  the  great  majority  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  secluded  and  inaccessible  mountain  fastnesses  of  Wales, 
where  they  remain  as  a  distinct  race  to  this  day.     The  Welsh  of  the 
present  day  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

The  raost  striking  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  this  exterminat- 
ing policy  of  the  Saxons  was  carried,  is  to  be  found  in  the  language. 
IW  the  Saxons  come  into  the  island  as  the  Romans  did,  and  mingled 
with  the  natives,  even  though  it  had  been  as  conquerors,  the  original 
British  or  Celtic  language  would  have  remained  substantially  un- 
oianged,  or  at  most,  there  would  have  been  a  mixture  of  the  two 
languages — the  British  or  Celtic,  and  the  Saxon.  So  far  is  this, 
however,  from  the  fact,  that  after  the  Saxon  conquest  was  completed, 
there  remained  upon  the  soil  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  original  lan- 
g'lage  of  the  island.  According  to  Latham  (p.  54)  the  following  are 
the  onlj  common  names  retained  in  current  use  from  the  original 
Celtic  of  Great  Britain ;  namely,  basket,  barrow,  button,  bran,  clout, 
crock,  crook,  cock,  gusset,  kiln,  dainty,  dam,  tenter,  fleam,  flaw,  fun- 
nel, gyve,  grid  (in  gridiron),  gruel,  welt,  wicket,  gown,  wire,  mesh, 
mattock,  mop,  rail,  rasher,  rug,  solder,  size,  tackle. 
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I  know  of  but  one  instance  in  history  of  an  extenninaUon  so  com- 
plete, and  that  is,  of  the  Indian  race  who  originally  occupied  this 
country,  and  whose  fate  presents  a  curious  parallel  to  that  of  the  an- 
cient Britons.  As  there  now  linger  among  our  hills  and  valle3r8  a 
few  Indian  words  which  we  have  adopted  and  Anglicized,  such  as 
tomato,  pot&to,  tobacco,  calumet,  wigwam,  tomahawk,  hominy,  mush, 
samp,  mocasson,  <fec.,  so  among  the  Saxons,  after  their  bloody  work 
was  over,  there  remained  a  few  of  the  words  of  the  old  Britons.  Ai 
the  remains  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  now  gathered  into  a  body  in  the 
west,  where  they  retain  and  keep  alive  their  native  tongue,  so  the 
remnants  of  the  miserable  Britons  were  collected  into  the  western 
part  of  England,  in  what  is  now  the  principality  of  Wales,  where  thej 
retain  with  the  utmost  tenacity  their  ancient  language  and  many  oi 
their  ancient  customs. 

The  original  language  of  Britain — the  old  British  or  Celtic  language 
— that  which  was  spoken  by  the  half-naked  savages  that  Caesar  saw 
still  exists.  It  is  a  living,  spoken  language.  But  it  is  not  our  Ian* 
guage.  It  is  not  the  English  language.  It  is  not  that  with  which  w< 
are  mainly  or  materially  concerned  in  our  present  inquiries.  We 
Englishmen  and  Americans,  are  lineal  descendants  from  the  Saxons 
and  our  language,  it  can  not  be  too  often  repeated,  is  the  Saxoi 
language.  The  English  language,  whose  history  we  are  now  sketch 
ing,  though  it  has  received  large  admixtures  from  various  sources,  ii 
in  the  main  the  same  that  was  spoken  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  b} 
their  countrymen  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  befon 
their  arrival  in  England  in  the  fifth  century. 

During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  Saxons  in  their  tun 
were  invaded  by  the  Danes.  The  Danish  invasion  does  not  assum< 
much  importance  in  giving  the  history  of  the  language,  because  tli< 
Danes,  although  for  a  time  victorious,  were  finally  expelled,  leavin| 
the  Saxons  in  possession  of  the  country.  The  Danes,  moreover,  wen 
of  a  race  very  similar  to  the  Saxons,  and  their  language  belonged  U 
the  same  great  family  of  languages.  A  considerable  number  oi 
Danish  words  were  retained  in  the  island,  and  have  been  incorporatec 
into  the  language.  They  are  not,  however,  so  nimierous,  nor  d< 
they  differ  so  much  from  the  Saxon  words,  as  to  make  any  specia 
consideration  of  them  necessary. 

The  first  historical  event  which  led  to  any  serious  corruption  of  ihi 
English  language,  was  the  Norman  conquest  William,  Duke  oi 
Normandy,  generally  known  as  William  the  Conqueror,  invadec 
England,  A.D.,  1066,  and  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings,  routec 
the  Saxons,  and  gained  the  English  throne.    By  this  event  t]i< 
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Normans  became,   and  continued   to  be,    the  governing  race  in 
England. 

The  policy  of  the  Normans  differed  both  from  that  of  the  Romans, 
and  from  that  of  the  Saxons,  and  it  was  this  difference  of  policy  that 
caused  such  a  difference  in  the  effect  upon  the  language.  The  Nor- 
mans did  not,  like  the  Romans,  merely  send  over  an  army  to  subju- 
gate, but  came  over  as  a  people  to  occupy.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
did  not,  like  the  Saxons,  exterminate  the  conquered,  but  sought  to 
keep  them  on  the  soil  as  a  subject  and  servile  race.  William  divided 
the  island  among  his  followers,  giving  to  each  a  portion  of  territory, 
and  of  the  Saxon  population  which  was  upon  it.  In  this  manner, 
two  races  were  diffused  side  by  side  over  the  surface  of  the  island, 
and  kept  in  constant  juxtaposition.  The  effect  of  this  continued  con- 
tact between  the  two  races,  soon  became  apparent. 

The  Normans  were  superior  to  the  conquered  race  in  military  skill, 
but  were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers.  They  sought,  therefore,  to 
perpetuate  their  authority  by  depressing  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  Saxons.  They  introduced  Nonnan  laws  and  customs. 
None  but  Normans  were  appointed  to  any  important  office,  either  in 
diurch  or  state.  Above  all,  a  strenuous  and  persevering  attempt  was 
naade  to  spread  the  Norman  language  throughout  the  island.  No 
other  language  was  spoken  at  court,  or  in  camp,  in  parliament,  in  the 
haronial  hall,  or  in  the  lady's  boudoir.  In  this  language  the  laws 
were  written,  and  judicial  proceedings  were  conducted.  No  civil 
contract  was  binding,  no  man  could  sue  or  be  sued,  no  right  could  be 
enforced,  and  no  favor  won,  except  in  tlie  language  of  the  governing 
race.  The  first  step  to  every  Saxon  serf  tliat  wished  to  rise  from  his 
state  of  inferiority  and  servitude,  was  to  forget  his  native  language, 
Md  train  his  tongue  to  the  accents  of  his  foreign  masters. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  stronger  than  the  laws  of  man.  The  Nor- 
n^s  attempted  an  impossibility.  It  is  impossible  for  two  races, 
specially  if  not  separated  by  color,  to  maintain  permanently  a  sepa- 
^  existence,  when  kept  in  constant  contact  and  juxtaposition,  as 
^ere  the  Normans  and  the  Saxons.  A  mingling  of  race  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  this  state  of  aflairs.  The  Saxons  gradually  inter- 
^'^^ed  with  the  Normans,  and  rose  to  an  equality  of  legal  rights  and 
wdal  position.  With  the  elevation  of  the  race,  the  Saxon  language 
Mfiumed  its  rightful  position.  It  had  always  been  the  language  of 
the  masses,  while  the  Norman  had  been  spoken  only  by  the  governing 
few.  When  two  races  become  thus  blended  into  one  people,  they 
Ctonot  long  continue  to  speak  different  languages.  In  this  case,  the 
Saxon,  aa  being  the  language  of  the  many,  displaced  the  Norman, 
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which  was  the  language  of  the  few,  notwithstandiDg  all  the  wei 
of  authority   and  fashion  that  had  been  exerted  in  favor  of 
latter. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  no  changes  in 
language  occurred  during  this  fiery  ordeal.  As  there  was  a  ming 
of  race,  so  there  was  to  some  extent  a  mingling  of  language.  Il 
take  a  survey  of  the  authors  that  wrote  one  or  two  centuries  after 
conquest,  we  find,  not  the  pure  Saxon  of  Alfred  and  Caedmon, 
yet  the  Norman  parlance  of  William  and  his  barons,  but  a  m: 
language,  like  the  race,  predominantly  indeed  Saxon,  but  with  a  h 
foreign  ingredient.  This  mixed  language  is  our  modern  Eng 
Its  main  element  is  the  Saxon.  But  it  has  another  element,  amo 
ing  to  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole,  the  introduction  of  whic 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Norman  conquest. 

But  .who  were  the  Normans,  and  what  was  their  language  ? 
word  "  Norman,"  is  a  corruption  of  Northman.  The  "  Northm< 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  that  is  of  Non; 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  They  were,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu 
precisely  what  the  Saxons  had  been  in  the  fifth  century. 
Saxons,  after  their  establishment  in  Great  Britain,  had  been  < 
verted  to  Christianity,  had  acquired  the  arts  of  peace,  and  bec^ 
comparatively  civilized.  The  Northmen  were  still  unlettered  pag 
whose  home  was  in  their  ships,  and  whose  whole  life  was  warfare, 
the  greater  part  of  two  centuries,  they  ravaged  all  the  more  civil 
countries  of  Europe,  bordering  upon  the  coast,  until  their  very  n; 
became  a  terror.  Rollo,  a  leader  of  one  of  ihoso  adventurous  ba 
penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  France,  and  finally  obliged  the  I 
to  cede  to  him  and  his  followers  an  entire  province,  amounting  t< 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  province,  thus  cedet 
the  victorious  Northmen,  or  Normans,  was  thenceforward  ca 
Normandy.     The  cession  took  place,  A.D.,  912. 

Rollo  and  his  followers  were  comparatively  few  in  numbers.  T 
gradually  intermarried  with  their  subjects  in  the  province  which 
been  assigned  them,  and  adopted  their  manners,  religion, 
language.  In  less  than  a  century  after  the  advent  of  Rollc 
France,  his  descendants  in  Normandy  were,  as  to  language,  scare 
distinguishable  from  other  Frenchmen.  But  the  French  languag* 
that  introduced  into  the  province  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans.  It  i 
short  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Latin  language.  And  the  Norm 
French  is  the  same  as  other  French,  only  with  some  northern 
Scandinavian  words,  which  the  descendants  of  Rollo  doubtless 
tained,  after  their  settlement  in  Normandy. 
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The  Norman-French,  therefore,  which  William  the  Conqueror 
tried  to  introduce  into  England,  was  in  the  main  a  Latin  language. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  displacing  our  native  Saxon.  But  he  did 
succeed  in  introducing  into  it  a  large  number  of  Norman-French 
words,  and  these  Norman-French  words,  introduced  into  English  at 
the  Conquest,  are  generally  words  of  Latin  origin.  These  Latin 
words,  thus  introduced  through  the  Norman-French,  constitute  the 
firet  important  item  in  the  Latin  element  of  the  language. 

The  importance  of  the  Norman  conquest,  in  its  influence  upon  the 
language,  is  not  be  estimated  by  the  actual  number  of  words  then 
introduced.  In  point  of  fact,  a  much  larger  number  of  Latin  words 
have  been  brought  into  the  language  since  that  time,  and  by  other 
causes.  The  chief  effect  of  the  conquest  in  this  respect  was  its 
having  created  the  tendency  to  adopt  foreign  words.  There  is 
naturally  in  all  nations  a  strong  aversion  to  the  adoption  of  foreign 
terms.  The  natural  and  spontaneous  disposition,  when  a  new  word 
is  wanted,  is  to  make  it  out  of  roots  or  stems  already  existing  in  the 
language,  and  by  modes  of  combination  with  wliich  the  popular  ear  is 
^miliar.  The  terrible  shock  of  the  Conquest,  and  the  wholesale  use 
of  foreign  words  to  which  the  people  then  became  accustomed,  over- 
came this  natural  dislike,  and  opened  a  wide  door  for  a  continued 
uiflux  of  Latin  words  from  a  great  variety  of  sources. 

The  extent  of  this  influx  may  be  estimated,  if  we  call  to  mind  that 
England,  both  fVom  its  position  and  from  its  national  policy,  has 
always  maintained  the  closest  commercial  relations  with  the  nations 
of  southern  Europe,  and  that  these  nations,  the  French,  Spanish, 
I^ortuguese  and  Italian,  all  speak  languages  that  have  descended 
fetly  from  the  Latin,  and  that  have  consequently  tlie  closest 
affinity  and  similarity  with  each  other.  The  Norman  conquest 
having  brought  a  large  number  of  Latin  words  into  the  language, 
^d  having  opened  wide  the  door  for  the  introduction  of  more,  by 
overcoming  the  national  prejudice  on  the  subject,  and  by  making 
such  foreign  importations  fashionable  and  popular,  there  has  been 
c^er  since  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  Latin  words  setting  in  upon 
^  like  a  tide  that  knows  no  ebb.  Whenever,  in  the  progress  of 
commerce  or  of  the  arts,  it  became  necessary  to  have  new  words  for 
the  expression  of  new  wants,  or  new  ideas,  instead  of  making  these 
new  words  by  a  process  of  home  manufacture,  we  have  resorted  to 
^€  easy  credit  system  of  borrowing  them  from  our  neighbors. 
Almost  every  musical  term  in  the  language  has  been  taken  from  the 
Italian,  many  of  our  terms  of  etiquette  and  punctilio  from  the 
Spanish,  and  the  entire  nomenclature  of  cookery,  dress,  and  fashion 
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&om  the  French.  Italian  singers  and  fiddlers,  and  Parisian  cooks 
and  milliners  have  levied  a  tax  upon  our  tongues  no  less  than  upon 
upon  our  purses.  These  foreign  words,  when  first  introduced,  usually 
appear  in  a  foreign  dress.  They  are  printed  in  italics,  or  with  quota- 
tion marks,  or  in  some  way  to  indicate  that  they  are  foreigners,  and 
not  entitled  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  But  in  a  few  years,  the 
popular  ear  gets  accustomed  to  the  lingo,  the  popular  lip  learns  to 
sound  it  trippingly,  it  becomes  a  part  of  staple  English ! 

But  there  is  another  source,  from  which  Latin  words  have  been 
brought  into  the  language,  even  more  prolific  than  that  from  mixture 
of  race  and  national  intercourse.     I  refer  to  learning  and  education. 
From  an  early  period  in  English  history,  even  before  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,   learning   was  confined   almost  entirely   to   ecclesiastics. 
They  were  all  necessarily  instructed  in  the  Latin  language,  because 
in  that  language  all  their  church  services  had  to  bo  conducted.     Be- 
sides this,  the  Latin  language  then  was,  and  indeed  until  comparative- 
ly modem  times  it  continued  to  bo,  the  general  language  of  scientific 
and  literary  men  throughout  Europe.     Every  treatise  intended  for 
general  dissemination  was  written  in  Latin  as  a  matter  of  course.     It 
was  the  only  medium  by  which  an  author  could  make  him^f  known 
to  those  for  whom  alone  books  were  then  intended ;  viz.  the  learned 
few.    In  addition  to  this,  it  has  been  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
and  it  still  is,  the  settled  practice,  that  the  study  of  the  Latin  shall 
fonn  an  integral  and  leading  part  in  every  course  of  education.     All 
educated  men,  of  whatever  profession,  have  been  as  a  matter  of 
course  Latin  scholars.    The  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  has  been 
as   familiar  to  Englishmen   of  education,   as  that  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser.    Indeed,  as  to  a  critical  knowledge,  either  of  authors,  or  of 
language.  Englishmen  have  been  far  more  proficient  in  the  Latin, 
than  in  their  native  English.    The  mother  tongue  has  been  left  to 
take  its  chanco  in  the  nursery  and  the  playground,  while  Latin 
has  been  interwoven  with  every  element  of  their  intellectual  cul- 
tivation. 

The  effect  of  such  a  system  must  be  obvious.  The  wall  of  partition 
between  native  words  and  foreign  having  been  broken  down  by  the 
Norman  conquest,  scholars  have  completed  what  warriors,  traders,  and 
artists  began.  Hence  the  strange  anomaly,  that  with  us,  learned 
men  have  been  the  chief  corrupters  of  the  language.  The  Germans, 
and  other  Teutonic  nations,  have  been,  perhaps,  as  much  addicted  to 
the  cultivation  of  classical  scholarship,  as  we  have.  But  with  them 
the  national  instinct  has  never  been  readily  blunted,  and  has  resisted 
with  a  great  measure  of  success  the  Latinizing  tendency  which  has 
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10  marked  all  classical  studies  with  us.  Our  scholars  have  found,  not 
odIj  do  resistance,  but  every  facility  which  the  established  habits  of 
the  people  could  afford,  for  the  introduction  of  Latin  words.  Out 
of  this  abundance  of  their  hearts,  therefore,  they  have  freely  spoken. 
Steeped  from  boyhood  in  the  diction  of  the  most  polished  nations  of 
antiquity,  they  have  but  followed  a  natural  impulse,  when  they  have 
used  "dictionary"  for  " w^ord-book,**  "science"  for  "knowledge," 
"frateroar*  for  "brotherly,"  "maternal"  for  "motherly,"  "paternal  " 
for  "fatherly,"  "felicity"  for  "happiness,"  and  so  on,  to  an  extent 
which  may  bo  already  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  which  \a 
constantly  increasing. 

If  now,  from  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  the  question  be  asked, 
what  are  the  main  elements  of  the  English  language,  the  answer  will 
be  obvious.  There  are,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  few  old  Celtic 
words,  which  have  come  down  to  us  directly  from  the  ancient  Britons. 
Among  the  thousands  of  words,  also,  that  have  come  to  us  from 
France,  Spain,  and  perhaps  Italy,  there  are  doubtless  some  few  of 
Celtic  origin,  because  the  original  population  of  all  those  countries 
was  Celtic,  before  they  were  overrun  by  the  Romans.  We  have  also 
wme  few  Scandinavian  words  introduced  by  the  Danes  during  their 
invasions  of  England  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  There  are,  too, 
no  doubt,  not  a  few  Scandinavian  words  brought  by  the  "  Northmen  ** 
into  France,  and  thence  by  their  descendants,  the  Normans,  into 
England  after  the  conquest  We  have,  also,  as  every  nation  has,  oc- 
osional  words  derived  from  e\Qrj  country,  no  matter  how  remote, 
with  which  we  have  had  commercial  intercourse,  or  with  whose 
literature  our  soldiers  have  been  conversant ;  e.  g. 

Tamif— Tarifii,  a  town    near   the  Damask,        > 

Straits      of     Gibraltar,  Damascene,  J  ^*™*^°"- 

where  duties  on  goods  Spaniel. — Ilispaniola,  the  place  whence 

were  formerly  collected.  this  species  uf  dog  was  derived. 

TA]iAiiiri>.Qel,,  Tamar+ind-us.  Ratan. — A  Malay  word. 

Bnt  all  these  together  are  few  and  inconsiderable,  in  comparison 
^th  the  whole  number  of  our  words,  and  they  do  not  affect  its  or- 
g*wc  character.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  words  are  still 
w  two  classes.  They  are  eitlier  Saxon  or  Latin.  These  are  the  two 
niain  elements  which  constitute  the  language. 

No  mention  has  been  made  .thus  far  of  Greek  words,  of  which  we 
"•^  a  largo  number  in  the  language.  The  omission  has  been  inten- 
**^^  and  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  historical  survey  of  the 
wl^.  The  Greek  language  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Latin,  that  in 
t  discottion  like  this,  they  may  be  considered  as  one.     It  is  only 
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necessary  to  remark,  that  very  few  Greek  words  have  been  introduced 
by  mixture  of  race  or  by  commercial  intercourse.  The  Greek  words 
which  we  have,  have  been  introduced  almost  entirely  by  selections 
and  books.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  scientific  terms.  Indeed,  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  scientific  terms  that  we  have,  are  Greek. 

Of  the  relative  numbers  of  these  two  classes  of  words,  (Saxon  and 
Latin)  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty.  If  we  exclude  all 
compound  and  obsolete  words,  and  all  words  introduced  by  the  arts 
and  sciences  during  the  last  hundred  years,  the  ratio  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  to  the  whole  body  of  the  language,  would  probably  be 
about  five-eighths.  If  we  examine,  however,  the  page  of  any  ordi- 
nary English  book,  the  Saxon  words  will  be  found  to  bear  even  a 
larger  preponderance  than  this.  The  reason  is  that  all  the  small 
connecting  words,  the  articles,  pronouns,  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
and  most  of  the  adverbs,  are  Saxon.  These  small  words  occur  at 
least  ten  times  as  often  as  any  other  dass  of  words  in  the  language, 
e.  g.  "  wickedness,"  which  is  Saxon  perhaps  may  not  occur  more  fre- 
quently than  "  malice  "  which  is  Latin.  But  "  the  "  will  be  found  a 
hundred  times  where  either  of  them  will  be  found  once.  Again, 
some  writers  are  noted  for  their  partiality  to  the  Latin  vocables,  others 
for  their  partiality  to  the  Saxon.  But,  taking  the  average  of 
different  writers,  and  excluding  works  of  science  in  which  sometimes 
the  words  are  almost  entirely  Latin  and  Greek,  I  suppose  that  the 
Saxon  and  the  Latin  words  on  any  page  of  ordinary  English  will  be 
found  as  five,  perhaps,  as  six,  to  one. 

The  Latin  words  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  English,  may 
be  again  divided  into  two  well-defined  classes,  viz.,  those  that  have 
come  to  us  by  national  intercourse  and  admixture,  and  those  that 
have  come  throuijh  learned  men  and  education.  The  former  have 
come  from  languages  that  are  not  pure  Latin,  but  are  the  modem 
representatives  and  descendants  of  that  tongue,  viz.  the  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian.  The  others  have  come  from  the 
fountain  head,  the  Latin  itself.  Words  of  the  former  class  are  all 
more  or  less  corrupted,  either  in  those  modern  languages  in  which 
the  English  found  them,  or  in  the  transition  from  those  languages  into 
the  English.  Words  of  the  latter  class,  taken  from  the  Latin  directly, 
are  changed  very  little,  or  nut  at  all. 

The  difference  between  these  two  classes  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
a  few  examples.  It  exists  mainly  in  the  stem,  or  root  of  the  word. 
Both  classes  are  obliged  to  conform  to  the  English  idiom  as  to  the 
termination.  But  in  the  stem,  while  those  coming  from  the  Latin 
directly  are  with  little  or  no  change,  those  from  the  other  languages. 
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particularly  those  from  the  French,  are  almost  invariably  changed  in 
the  spelling. 


LatmStvM. 

Wordf  eotninc  frnm  the 
Latin  directly. 

Words  cominf  from  the 
Prenrh,  or  lonie  other 
modern  deccrudant  of 
the  Lalin. 

Cora-Ds 

curs-ive 

Course. 

CurtrV) 

cur(r)ont 

reff-al 

cour-icr. 

Reir-is 

roy-al. 

fruit-. 

frail-. 

••^o   **•    •••••••••• 

Fmct-os 

Fraeil-is 

fruct-ify 

fraifil-o 

*  •  "IS        

Pung-ens  

Punct-um 

Recept-um 

Decept  ]um 

Diurn  us 

pung-ent 

punot-ual 

recept-aclo 

decept  lion 

diurn  |al 

poignant, 
point-, 
receipt-, 
deceit, 
journ  jal. 

It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  the  language  has  deteriorated  in 
consequence  of  this  multitude  of  foreign  admixtures.  Some  purists 
in  style  have  gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  and  attempt  an  entire 
disuse  of  words  of  Latin  origin,  to  put  them  upon  the  ban  of  public 
odium,  and  to  stigmatize  them  as  intruders  and  foreigners.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  indeed  that  many  writers  have  carried  to  a  ridiculous 
extent  their  partiality  for  the  Latin  vocables.  No  writer,  perhaps, 
^  made  himself  more  notorious  in  this  respect  than  Dr.  Johnson. 
No  book  in  the  language  on  the  contrary  is  more  free  from  this 
Utinism,  or  is  in  purer  English  in  all  respects,  than  tlie  English 
tw^lation  of  the  Bible.  You  will  find  sometimes,  in  whole  pages, 
scarcely  one  word  in  ten  that  is  not  pure  Saxon.  In  the  Lord's 
^yer,  for  instance,  the  only  Latin  words  are  debts,  debtors,  delivery 
^ptation,  and  glory.  Among  the  writers  who  come  nearest  to  the 
translators  of  the  English  Bible,  in  the  purity  of  their  English,  are 
Shakespeare  and  Addison.  If  in  any  of  tliese  writers,  we  were  to 
wibstitute  for  the  Saxon  words  the  corresponding  Latin  synonyms, 
^e  Would  instantly  perceive  a  falling  off  in  expressiveness.  "  Our 
Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,"  for  instance,  translated  into  Johnsonese, 
would  be  some  such  vapid  trash  as  this, — "  Paternal  Being,  who  exist- 
ttt  in  the  celestial  regions !" 

That  part  of  the  domain  of  English  letters  in  which  words  of  Latin 
<>ngin  most  abound,  is  in  the  field  of  science.  With  the  exception 
<^afew  Arabic  terms,  almost  our  entire  scientific  nomenclature  is  de- 
nied from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  particularly  from  the  latter.  I 
wppose  that  at  least  nine  tenths  of  our  scientific  terms  are  Greek. 
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Geology,  botanj,  mineralogy,  grammar,  logic,  mathematics,  physics, 
and  metaphysics,  are  all  in  a  state  of  utter  dependence  upon 
languages  with  which  none  hut  the  learned  are  familiar.  This  has 
been  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  hindrance  to  the  communication  of 
knowledge.  To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
terms  used  in  the  different  sciences  almost  of  themselves  describe  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  applied,  without  further  study.  If  now, 
these  tenns,  instead  of  being  taken  from  a  dead  language,  were 
drawn  from  the  resources  of  the  mother  tongue,  the  very  structure  of 
the  word  would  show  its  meaning  even  to  the  unlettered,  and  with 
the  meaning  of  the  word  would  be  conveyed  a  knowledge  of  the 
thing. 

"Wlien,  for  instance,  the  anatomist  speaks  of  the  "  systole "  and 
"  diastole  "  of  the  heart,  he  talks  Greek.  lie  must  consequently  ex- 
plain himself.  He  must  give  in  different  words  a  description  of  the 
thing  meant,  and  after  you  have  learned  from  these  other  sources  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  you  infer  vaguely  what  must  bo  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  Now,  suppose  the  anatomist  had  been  called  to  ex- 
plain the  same  point  to  a  native  Greek.  The  words  themselves  con- 
vey the  idea  which  is  meant,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  to 
convey  this  idea,  even  to  an  imlettered  man,  than  a  mere  enunciation 
of  the  terms.  To  a  native  Greek,  systole  and  diastole,  apogee  and 
perigee,  hydraulics,  hydryonamics,  clepsydra,  chreosote,  isomeric, 
isomorphic,  metamorphic,  and  all  the  other  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  scientific  terms,  which  so  puzzle  the  mere  English  student, 
are  just  as  intelligible  and  expressive  in  themselves,  as  to  the  native 
Englishmen  are  our  homespun  compounds,  ink-stand,  pen-handle, 
note-book,  sunrise,  woodland,  hill-top,  cornfield,  snow-flake,  pitchfork, 
daylight,  forenoon,  afternoon,  and  so  on  to  any  extent.  I  cannot 
doubt,  therefore,  if  the  terms  of  science  had  been,  from  the  first,  and 
throughout,  carefully  elaborated  out  our  owti  native  materials,  the 
difliculties  in  the  communication  of  science  would  have  been  much 
lessened. 

The  actual  number  of  foreign  words  in  the  language,  great  as  this 
is,  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  case.  A  still  greater  evil  is  the 
national  tendency  to  adopt  others  as  fast  as  they  are  wanted,  without 
reluctance  and  apparently  without  limit,  instead  of  producing  them 
by  a  process  of  home-manufacture.  In  some  languages,  there  appears 
to  be  a  perfect  reliance  upon  their  own  resources  for  the  expression 
of  new  ideas.  Whenever,  in  the  progress  of  the  arts,  or  in  the  wide 
ranges  of  human  thought,  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  some  new 
word  for  the  expression  of  some  new  shade  of  meaning,  it  is  always 
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done,  in  a  language  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration,  by  some 
new  combination  or  fresh  moulding  of  the  materials  already  existing. 
Such  a  process  begets  a  habit,  and  with  the  habit  a  facility,  in  the 
fonnation  of  compound  and  derivative  words,  that  in  tlie  end  render 
a  language  in  the  highest  degree  flexible  and  expressive.  Such  is 
the  truly  infinite  power  of  combination  in  a  language  so  formed,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  idea  which  the  language  does  not 
furnish  within  itself  the  means  of  completely  expressing,  l^ut,  how 
different  is  this  from  the  condition  of  the  English.  Every  now  fashion 
from  the  French  milliners,  every  new  dish  from  the  French  cooks, 
every  new  dancing  woman  from  the  French  stage,  every  new  singer 
or  fiddler  from  the  Italian  opera,  every  discovery  in  science,  every 
invention  in  art,  even  too  often  the  arts  and  wants  and  inventions 
that  spring  up  indigenously  among  ourselves,  have  to  be  made  known 
to  the  public  under  some  foreign  term.  Such  is  the  fasliion  ;  and . 
fishion  in  language,  as  in  most  other  things,  is  supreme.  The  writer 
of  a  treatise  for  every -day  use,  who,  instead  of  calling  it  a  "Manual," 
should  call  it  a  "Hand-book,"  which  is  honest  English,  would  be 
regarded  as  an  innovator  and  a  pedtint,  and  his  book  would  be  very 
quietly  consigned  to  the  "  tomb  of  the  Capulets."  Even  our  great 
Lexicographer,  Noah  Webster,  with  all  his  learning  and  all  his  temer- 
ity, had  not  the  courage  to  call  his  "  Dictionary  *'  a  "  Word-book." 

How  diflferent  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  Enorlish  from  those 
of  the  German.  These  two  languages,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
wee,  started  even.  They  were  both  of  the  same  common  stock. 
Their  parents,  the  old  Saxon  and  the  old  German,  have  a  common 
ancestor  in  the  venerable  Gothic.  Cradled  in  the  impenetrable  forests 
ofthe  elder  Europe,  they  were  in  the  fifth  century  in  the  same  incipient 
formative  condition.  The  German,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  but  not 
"leaded,  was  led  by  circumstances  to  draw  upon  its  own  resources  for 
the  invention  of  new  terms  to  express  the  new  ideas  which  became 
evolved  in  the  onward  progress  of  civilization.  Ilenco  has  resulted 
a  hinguage  capable  of  expressing,  by  combinations  of  its  own  native 
words,  every  shade  of  meaning  required  even  by  the  teeming  brains 
of  that  nation  of  students — a  language  uniting  infinite  diversity  of 
forms  with  entire  simplicity  of  materials.  How  different  the  English ! 
—a  conglomerate  of  materials  from  a  dozen  different  sources ;  afflu- 
€iit,  indeed,  almost  beyond  comparison,  in  its  multiplicity  of  words, 
but  wanting  in  that  noble  simplicity  and  expressiveness  which  might 
have  been  the  result  of  a  diff*erent  course  of  political  events. 

But  let  us  not  bo  among  the  croakers.  Bad  as  the  case  is,  it  is  not 
entirely  hopeless.    The  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
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as  a  part  of  a  course  of  liberal  education,  will  help  to  check  the 
Latinizing  tendency  of  scholars  and  writers.  There  are,  moreover, 
in  various  quarters,  symptoms  of  a  growing  partiality  for  words  of 
native  stock.  Besides  this,  the  very  evil  complained  of  is  not  with- 
out some  compensating  advantages.  One  advantage  of  this  facility 
with  which  we  borrow  foreign  words,  is  that  we  have  thereby  become, 
beyond  all  nations,  rich  in  synonyms.  For  the  same  idea,  in  almost 
numberless  instances,  we  have  two,  and  sometimes  even  three  terms, 
exactly  equivalent  and  equally  legitimate.  This  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage, saving  oftentimes  tiresome  and  inelegant  repetitions.  The 
writer  who  has  tired  his  readei-s  with  the  term  "  native  language," 
may  take  refuge,  as  in  this  article  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  do, 
in  the  "  mother  tongue."  The  idea  is  kept  up,  but  the  tautology  is 
spared.  Moreover,  it  frequently  happens  in  these  cases,  that  of  two 
words  of  diflferent  origin,  used  to  express  the  same  general  idea,  the 
one  has  acquired  by  usage  a  slight  shade  of  meaning  different  from 
the  other,  so  delicate  and  evanescent  as  scarcely  to  be  defined,  and 
yet  perceptible  to  a  cultivated  taste,  and  beautiful  in  proportion  to  its 
delicacy.  IIow  logically  the  same,  and  yet  how  different  to  the  lov- 
ing heart,  are  the  words  ^'maternal "  and  "  motherly."  It  is  his  skill 
in  availing  himself  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  language,  that  among 
other  things  enables  our  own  Washington  Irving  to  express  with  such 
manellous  exactness  the  endlessly- varying  shades  of  human  thought 
and  feeling — that  enables  him  to  pass  from  the  grave  to  the  gay, 
from  the  didactic  to  the  playful,  from  the  humorous  to  the  sublime, 
with  an  ease  that  seems  only  equalled  by  the  movements  of  the  mind 
itself. 

Far  be  it  from  us  then  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  would  dis- 
miss with  a  rude  rebuff  these  Latin-English  intruders.  They  are 
now  here.  They  form  a  large  and  valuable  element  of  our  language. 
While  we  protest  against  and  resist  the  introduction  of  more,  and 
while  we  make  the  native  element  of  the  language  a  subject  of  culti- 
vation by  studying  carefully  the  original  Anglo-Saxon,  let  us  give  to 
the  Latin  element  such  a  portion  of  study  as  will  enable  us  to  under^ 
stand  both  its  meaning  and  the  laws  of  its  formation. 

The  fact  that  the  words  of  Latin  origin  constitute  one-third  or 
more  of  the  words  in  the  language,  is  often  used  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  making  this  element  of  the  language  a  distinct  subject  of 
study.  The  best  preparation  for  such  a  study  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  itself.  In  default  of  that,  the  next  best  preparation  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  the  languages  that  have  sprung  from  it,  t.  e.,  of  the 
French,  Spanish,  or  Italian.    Fortunately,  in  this  respect,  nearly  ail 
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educated  persons  have  one  or  tlie  other  kind  of  preparation.  Some 
Irave  both.  But  there  is  something  wanting  besides  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  Latin.  There  should  be  specific  study  of  that  portion  of  the 
Latin  which  has  crept  into  our  language.  These  words  are  no  longer 
pure  lAtin.  In  some  instances  the  stem  lias  been  corrupted,  partic- 
ularly in  those  from  the  French.  In  all  instances  the  Latin  termina- 
tions for  numbers,  cases,  genders,  persons,  and  tenses,  &c.,  have  been 
exchanged  for  the  corresponding  Saxon  terminatioiLS.  Oftentimes  a 
word  has  changed  its  meaning,  as  well  as  its  form,  in  the  transition. 
A  proper  knowledge  of  these  peculiarities  requires  some  distinct  and 
Bpecial  study,  though  it  need  not  be  very  great  in  amount. 

If  the  Latin  element  of  the  language  calls  for  distinct  study,  be- 
cause it  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  language,  how  much 
stronger  is  the  rciison  for  studying  that  which  constitutes  the  remain- 
ing two  thirds  ?  If  the  one  third  is  already  tolerably  well  provided 
for,  m  the  fact  that  nearly  all  educated  persons  are  acquainted  with 
either  Latin  or  French,  how  inadequate  has  been  the  provision  for  the 
two  thirds,  when  not  one  educated  person  out  of  a  thousand  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  ?  If  the  foreign  element 
deserves  attention  at  our  hands,  how  much  more  that  which  is  native  ? 
If  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  French  has  led  educated  persons  to  an 
offensive  and  injurious  partiality  for  the  use  of  words  of  Latin  origin, 
when  they  might  have  had  home-spun  English  equally  good,  the 
tendency  is  to  be  corrected,  not  by  discarding  classical  studies  cer- 
tainly, but  by  engrailing  upon  our  course  of  education  the  study  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  importance  of  studying  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  native  element  of 
our  language,  will  be  further  apparent  from  a  few  considerations 
growing  out  of  its  peculiar  character.  This  point  was  discussed  with 
great  force  and  elegance  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1839.  I  give 
the  suhstance  of  the  reviewer's  argument,  with  some  alterations  and 
additions,  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Id  the  first  place,  all  the  grammatical  inflections  of  the  language 
*re  Anglo-Saxon.  These  are  chiefly  as  follows ;  the  possessive  cas^s 
';  the  plurals  of  nouns,  5,  es,  en,  &c.;  the  comparative  and  superla- 
tives of  adjectives,  er,  and  est,  and  the  kindred  termination,  ish  ;  the 
mostconamon  adverbial  termination,  Zy;  the  cases  and  numbers  of 
the  pronouns ;  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  verb,  st,  5,  th,  &c. ; 
the  past  tense  and  perfect  participle,  whether  formed  by  adding  ed,  (/, 
or  <,  as  in  affirmed,  lovecZ,  we[)f,  or  by  a  change  of  the  stem,  as  in 
»ng,  sang,  sung.  These  inflections  and  inflectional  changes  form  a 
vital  and  most  expressive  part  of  a  language.    No  entire  words  are 
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used  anything  like  so  much  as  these  modifying  parts  of  words. 
Though  not  numerous  in  themselves,  hardly  amounting  to  fifty  alto- 
gether, they  are  in  most  constant  requisition.  No  noun,  (with  rare 
exceptions)  is  witliout  its  plural,  no  adjective  without  its  degrees  of  . 
comparison  and  its  adverb,  no  verb  without  its  tenses,  persons,  and 
nunibi'rs.  The  terminations  necessary  to  express  these  changes  of 
thought  will  occur  as  often  as  there  are  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs 
in  tlu;  language.  If  to  the  word  "walk"  we  add  the  termination  edj 
we  giv(;  to  the  meaning  an  entirely  new  and  additional  idea,  namely, 
that  of  past  time.  The  original  wonl  expresses  a  certain  action.  The 
word  with  the  suffix  expresses  that  same  action,  and  also  the  idea  of  its 
being  done  in  past  time.  The  suffix  hjis  a  power  and  meaning  of  its 
own  just  as  much  as  the  main  word  luis.  Now,  probably,  nine-tenths 
of  the  words  in  the  language  are  dependent  upon  these  grammatical 
inflections  to  express  the  varying  shades  of  thought  or  action  to  which 
each  is  subject,  and  these  grammatical  inflections  are  all  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon.  This  is  true  equally  of  the  native  words  and  of  those  derived 
from  the  Latin.  To  give  to  the  verb  "occur'*  the  idea  of  past  time, 
we  use  not  its  own  Latin  termination  ebat,  but  the  Saxon  ed.  The 
plural  of  "  liquid "  is  not  liquids  but  liquid*.  The  superlative  of 
"  pure  "  is  not  -piirissitnus  but  pure*'/.  And  so  of  the  rest.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  any  given  page  are  expressed  by  these  grammatical  inflec- 
tions. The  fact  surt^ly  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  in  which  these  inflections  originate. 

But  there  is  in  every  language  a  class  of  words  that  perform  an 
office  very  similar  to  that  of  the  inflections.  They  serve  to  modify 
and  limit  the  meaning  of  other  words,  and  in  modern  languages  they 
are  to  a  great  extent  a  substitute  for  the  fuller  inflections  of  the  an- 
cient languages.  They  may  therefore  be  called  grammatical  words. 
Among  them  may  be  reckoned  the  following;  the  articles  a  and  the  ; 
more  and  most  used  to  express  degrees  of  comparison ;  all  the  pro- 
nouns, personal,  relative,  and  adjective,  such  as  /,  tkoUy  he,  she,  t/,  we, 
you  J  they,  who,  which,  what,  this,  that,  each,  every,  either,  neither,  any, 
one,  none,  all,  such,  some,  both  ;  the  most  common  adverbs  of  time 
and  place,  derived  from  the  pronouns,  such  as  here,  there,  where,  when, 
then,  how,  whither,  hither,  thither,  whence,  hence,  thence,  the  numeral 
adjectives ;  the  auxiliaries  of  verbs,  be,  have,  shall,  will,  may,  cauy 
must^  and  all  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  Now,  these  gram- 
matical words  occur  in  (li.scourse  almost  as  frequently  as  the  inflections, 
and  they  are  without  exception  Anglo-Saxon. 

But  among  the  ordinary  words  of  the  language,  it  has  so  happened 
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tkt  those  most  capable  of  rhetorical  effect,  and  consequently  most 
important  to  the  orator  and  the  poet,  are  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  "We  may  take  for  example  the  names  of  the  most  striking 
objects  and  agencies  in  nature,  as  the  heavenly  Ixxlies,  suriy  moon, 
iUirs ;  three  out  of  the  four  elements,  fire,  earth,  water  ;  three  out 
of  the  four  seasons,  spring,  summer,  winter ;  most  of  the  natural 
divisions  of  time,  day,  night,  morning,  evening,  twilight,  noon,  mid- 
day,  sunset,  sunrise  ;  the  most  striking  operations  of  nature,  thunder, 
lightning,  hail,  snow,  rain,  cold,  frost,  light,  heat  ;  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  external  scenery,  hill,  dale,  dell,  sea,  land,  wood,  tree.  These 
words  call  up  vivid  ideas  to  the  mind,  and  are  among  the  most  ex- 
pressive that  the  language  contiins. 

There  is  a  class  of  words  in  every  language  that  have  a  very 
atrong  and  peculiar  effect  upon  the  mind,  becausfi  of  their  associa- 
tions. They  are  connected  with  the  recollections  of  childhood,  and 
bring  to  mind  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  love,  friendship,  and 
hospitality.  This  important  class  of  words,  is,  in  our  language,  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  the  native  element.  From  this  source 
we  derive  the  tarms  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  brother,  sister,  son, 
daughter,  child,  home,  kindred,  friend,  hearth,  roof,  fireside. 

It  is  a  common  and  sound  maxim  in  rhetoric,  that  the  more 
abstract  a  term,  the  less  vivid  it  is ;  and  the  more  special,  the  more 
vivid.  Abstract  and  general  terms  for  the  most  })art  arise  in  the 
prosecution  of  scientific  and  philosophical  inquiries.  Studies  of  this 
kind  originated  among  the  English  at  a  time  when  scholars  used  the 
Latin  almost  exclusively.  Hence  Latin  words  prevail  with  us  in  the 
departments  of  logic,  speculative  philosophy,  and  science,  more  than 
in  any  other  field  of  human  experience,  llence,  too,  nearly  all  our 
abstract  terms  are  Latin,  while  our  more  vivid  special  terms  are 
Saxon.  Thus  move  and  motion  are  Latin  ;  but  the  words  expressing 
the  various  specialities  of  posture  and  of  bodily  action  are  Saxon  ;  as 
to  sit,  to  stand,  to  lie,  to  run,  to  walk,  to  leap,  to  stagger,  to  slip,  to 
ilide,  to  strive,  to  glide,  to  yawn,  to  gape,  to  wink,  to  thrust,  to  fly,  to 
9ioim,  to  creep,  to  crawl,  to  spring,  to  spurn,  <kc.  We  receive  from 
the  Latin  the  general  terms  emotion  and  passion ;  but  the  Saxon 
gives  us  the  names  of  the  individual  mental  affections  included  in 
these  terms,  such  as  love,  hope,  fear,  sorrow,  shame,  as  well  as  the 
external  bodily  signs  of  these  affections,  such  as  tear,  smile,  blush, 
frown,  to  weep,  to  sigh,  to  groan.  Sound  is  Latin,  but  to  buzz,  to 
hum,  to  clash,  to  rattle  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Color  is  Latin  ;  but  white. 
Mack,  green,  red,  yellow,  blue,  brown,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Crime  is 
Latin;  but  murder,  theft,  robbery,  to  lie,  to  steal,  are  Anglo-Saxon.. 
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.  Member^  as  applied  to  the  body,  is  Latin ;  but  ear,  eye^  hand^  foot^ 
lip,  mouthy  teeth,  hair,  finger^  nostril^  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Animal  is 
Latin ;  but  man,  cow,  sheep,  calf,  cat,  dog,  horse,  are  Anglo-Saxon. 
Number  is  Latin ;  but  one^  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  so  on,  till  we 
come  to  "  million/'  are  all  Anglo-Saxon. 

I  repeat,  therefore, — and  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
— that  whether  we  consider  the  character  of  the  Saxon  element,  as 
containing  the  most  energetic  and  descriptive  words  that  we  possess ; 
whether  we  consider  the  important  fact  that  the  grammar  of  the 
language,  including  the  grammatical  words,  and  those  most  vital 
parts,  the  inflectional  changes,  is  wholly  Anglo-Saxon ;  or,  whether 
we  consider  merely  the  rcjlative  proportion  of  the  native  element, 
containing  as  it  does  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  whole  stock  of  words — 
there  are,  surely,  in  every  view  of  the  case,  cogent  reasons  for  giving 
to  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  that  distinct  and  prominent  position 
in  our  course  of  liberal  education,  which  has  never  yet  been  assigned 
to  it. 


n.   b.  DISCUSSION  UPON  PROF.  HART'S  LECTURE. 


Bishop  Potter. — I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  for  the  consideration 
of  Prof.  Hart,  in  preparing  this  paper  for  publication.  He  has  desig- 
nated classical  words  as  '•  intruders."  It  is  true  he  does  not  object  to 
retaining  a  portion  of  them,  but  still  he  characterizes  them  as  intruders. 
I  would  suggest  to  him  whether  this  is,  on  the  whole,  an  appropriate 
view  of  the  subject ;  whether  the  capacity  of  the  English  language  to 
appropriate  and  naturalize  foreign  words,  is  not  a  most  praiseworthy 
feature  of  our  language ;  whether  it  is  not  that  feature  of  the  language 
which  promises  to  fit  it,  and  to  fit  the  nations  which  speak  it  preemi- 
nently to  become  the  missionaries  of  the  globe ;  whether,  if  the  lan- 
guage had  obstinately  refused,  as  the  German  has,  to  appropriate  to 
itself  words  from  other  languages,  it  would  have  been  as  well  fitted, 
either  for  its  destiny  in  the  future,  or  for  its  destiny  in  the  past  I  think 
that  when  we  go  to  other  nations,  either  with  the  gospel  or  with  civil- 
ized institutions,  we  go  with  a  strong  argument  in  proportion  as  we  go 
with  words  which  are  "  native  there  and  to  the  manor  bom."  And  one 
thing  which  perhaps  more  than  all  this  binds  the  English  people  insep- 
arably to  the  past,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  so  large  a  share  of  Latin  and 
Greek  words.  The  very  fact  that  the  nomenclature  of  modern  science 
•consists  of  words  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  tends  to  alleviate  the  dan- 
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ger  that  the  great  enthusiasm  with  which  the  physical  sciences  have  i 
been  studied  of  late  may  lead  them  to  supersede  entirely  the  old  learn- 
ing aa  an  instrument  of  culture.  The  fact  that  words  coming  from  those 
languages  are  the  words  naturally  adopted  by  scientific  men,  proves 
that  they  have  not  so  far  ignored  the  old  learning,  and  renders  it  more 
and  more  necessary  that  they  should  not  do  it.  It  seems  as  if  this  might 
be  the  means  of  reconciliation  between  the  learning  of  past  ages  and 
modem  science,  and  secure  this  one  great  desideratum,  that  while  we 
press  forward  to  the  future,  we  may  not  ignore  the  past;  and  whatever 
of  civilization  or  knowledge  the  past  has  to  furnish  us.  w^e  should  thank- 
fully and  gladly  accept  it.  It  seems  to  me,  Sir,  tliat  the  greatest  work 
which  language  alone  has  ever  accomplished  in  this  world,  was  the 
marriage  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  elements  of  the  human  race;  and  I 
ask  whether  that  marriage  could  ever  have  been  consummated  without 
producing  the  very  language  we  now  speak.  If.  in  the  publication 
of  that  paper,  therefore,  Prof  Hart  would  reconsider  the  somewhat 
stem  terms  in  which  he  has  denounced  Latin  intruders,  I  should  be 
glad. 

Prop.  Di.mitry.  of  La.,  said,  that  he  professed  not  to  be  altogether 
unfamiliar  with  the  parallelism  of  the  languages  of  Europe.     He  had 
not  allowed  the  better  days  of  his  life  to  \)iuis  wiihout  an  inquiry  into 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  mind,  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  articulations 
of  words.    He  had  also  a  respect  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  language ;  a  term 
which  had  first  made  its  appearance  upon  the  lips  of  John  Randolph, 
who  awoke  one  morning  and  made  the  great  discovery  that  there  was  a 
language,  not  the  English  which  he  himself  spoke,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
made  up  of  the  remnants  of  the  eminent  languages  spoken  in  some  of 
the  counties  of  England.     He  was  not  averse  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  as  a  study  in  our  high  schools ;  especially  as 
like  other  languages  of  inferior  grade,  it  covers  a  very  small  ground, 
ten  respectable  octavo  pages  being  sufficient  to  contain  the  whole  gram- 
mar of  the  language.     But  he  had  risen  more  particularly  to  protest 
against  this  attempt  to  destroy  what  the  labor  of  centuries  had  erected ; 
to  protest  against  this  desecration  of  the  development  of  intellect.     He 
had  observed  the  very  language  of  Prof  Hart  in  his  admirable  essay, 
and  it  was  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.     Even  upon  the  very  page 
of  his  reasoning  where  he  had  inveighed  against  these  intrusions  from  the 
Latin  tongue,  in  the  very  language  in  which  he  had  arraigned  the  throw- 
ing aside  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  Prof  Hart  had  used  forty-seven 
words  of  those  very  intruders.     The  Anglo-Saxon  was  not  the  language 
in  which  had  been  written  the  inspirations  of  a  Milton,  the  glowing  pages 
of  a  Burke.    He  appealed  to  members  present  not  to  ostracize  the  glo- 
rious form  which  intellect  had  now  assumed  for  its  manifestation,  not  to 
overturn  the  beautiful  structure  which  might  now  be  called  the  uni- 
versal English  language. 

Dr.  PRoroFiT  had  been  very  much  struck  with  the  large  view  of  the 
sabject  taken  in  the  few  remarks  offered  by  Bishop  Potter,  and  felt 
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»  strongly  impressed  with  the  beljef  that  it  was  not  only  the  largest  but 
the  only  practical  view.  He  had  listened  with  very  great  pleasure  to 
the  discussion  of  Prof.  Hart;  and  yet  during  the  reading  of  the  essay, 

■  it  had  often  struck  him  how  deeply  Prof  Hart  would  have  cut  into  his 
own  performance,  if  he  had  undertaken  to  practise  his  own  maxims.  The 
single  observation  which  introduced  the  train  of  remarks  tending  to  the 
exclusion  of  these  foreign  elements  from  our  language,  was,  as  nearly 
as  he  could  recollect,  this : — "  The  introduction  of  the  sttidy  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  an  important  part  of  liberal  education^^'*  ^c.  Almost  every 
important  word  there  is  one  of  these  very  intruders,  a  word  from  the 
Latin,  and  perhaps  ultimately  of  Greek  origin.  He  felt  confident  that 
when  Prof  Hart  should  prcparfe  his  essay  for  publication,  he  would  mod- 
ify the  language  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Potter. 
Although  politically  he  might  be  in  favor  of  limiting  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  our  naturalization  laws,  he  would  not  like  to  turn  out  not  only 
all  who  had  ever  migrated  to  our  country,  but  all  descendants  of  immi- 
grants. Such  a  course  might  turn  out  some  of  our  most  valuable  citi- 
zens. So  he  could  not  go  the  length  of  linguistic  Know-Nothingism, 
and  he  did  not  believe  Prof  Hart  would  have  the  heart  to  do  it 
(Laughter.)  He  believes  that  the  introduction  of  these  foreign  terms 
had  vastly  enriched  and  strengthened  our  language.  It  would  now  be 
impossible  to  spare  them  either  from  science  or  from  ordinary  life.  True 
the  gates  were  opened  sometimes  rather  too  wide,  as  perhaps  in  the  case 
of  the  stately,  magnificent,  elaborate,  and  too  harmonious  periods  of 
Robert  Hall.  He  believed  that  too  many  foreign  elements  had  been 
introduced ;  for  the  variety,  grace,  freshness,  and  congeniality  of  our 
language  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  bringing  into  decided  predom- 
inance the  motherly  elements  of  the  original  stock.  Still  he  believed 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  adopt,  with  regard  to  foreign  words,  the 
principles  of  the  Athenians,  who  refused  naturalization  to  all  foreigners, 
who  always  regarded  them  as  /i«raxoi,  strangers.  No  man  had  dwelt 
with  greater  severity  upon  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  element  into 
a  language  than  Cicero ;  and  yet  that  very  writer  had  fallen  into  the 
same  inconsistency  with  Prof  Hart;  for  he  had  not  written  three  lines 
after  that  observation  before  introducing  a  Greek  word,  and  was  con- 
stantly introducing  not  only  Greek  words,  but  phrases,  citations.  He 
uses  the  Greek  language  wherever  he  finds  it  to  serve  his  purpose  better 
than  the  Latin ;  and  Dr.  P.  supposed  that  every  man  would  use  words 
from  any  language,  which  would  best  convey  his  thoughts.  For  this 
we  had  the  authority  of  Horace,  who  asks,  if  we  can  enrich  our  speech 
with  words  from  foreign  tongues,  who  shall  forbid  us ;  we  add  so  much 
to  our  original  language.  This  seemed  to  be  the  just  medium  between 
the  two  extremes ;  and  while  he  was  delighted  with  the  elaborate  pro- 
duction of  Prof  Hart,  he  still  hoped  that  he  would  adopt  Bishop  Potter's 
suggestion,  when  he  came  to  prepare  his  remarks  for  publication. 

Prop.  Hart. — I  agree  so  cordially  with  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken,  tliat  I  think  I  could  not  have  made  myself  understood  in  my 
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lecture,     I  say  in  my  lecture,  "  Let  us  not  be  among  the  croakers,"  &.c. ; 
"It  is  a  coDQmon  opinion  that  the  language  has  deteriorated,"  &c. 
"Some   purists  of  style  have  maintained,"  &c.     I  only  put  it  as  the 
opinion  of  others ;  although  I  confess  I  did  give  these  words  some  hard 
hits.    '*  Far  be  it  irom  us  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  would  dismiss 
with  ready  rebuff  these  Latin  intruders ;  they  are  here ;  we  must  use 
them."     I  did  call  them  "intruders"  there,  Sir,  because  they  have  been 
fio  styled  by  others.     What  I  meant  to  insist  upon  was  that  educated 
men  should  give  a  tone  to  our  language  by  cultivating  the  original  ele- 
ment, so  that  Latin  may  not  be  the  only  element  tliat  is  in  the  minds  of 
educated  men.  In  that  way  I  wished  to  press,  in  a  measure,  this  proclivity 
lo  use  foreign  words  where  we  have  Anglo-Saxon  words  to  express  the 
same  ideas.     In  many  cases  we  have  no  choice.     It  would  be  dilHcult 
to  write  a  single  sentence  without  using  several  Latin  or  Greek  words. 
I  wished  to  get  up  a  sort  of  counter-irritation ;  so  that  in  our  instruction, 
the  native  element  might  be  more  attended  to ;  and  having  our  ideas 
thus  associated  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present  with  words  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin,  we  should  get  into  the  habit  of  using  them  more.    I  merely 
wish  to  interpose  some  barrier  against  this  flood-tide  of  introducing  for- 
eign words. 

Mr.  Ham  ill  said,  that  every  one  aware  of  Prof  Harfs  fondness  for 
the  Latin  tongue,  must  be  satisfied  that  he  could  never  have  intended 
to  characterize  all  words  from  the  Latin  as  intruders,  to  be  banished 
from  our  language.  It  was  a  pleaisant  thought  to  him^  that  our  language, 
like  our  country,  is  a  grand  asylum.  Providence  seemed  to  have  made 
it  the  mission  of  our  language  to  be  a  receptacle  from  many  languages, 
as  well  as  the  mission  of  our  country,  to  receive  and  welcome  the  inhab- 
itants of  many  nations.  They  came  here  and  were  Americanized.  The 
words  had  grown  into  and  become  part  of  the  language  which  seems 
destined  to  oversweep  this  continent,  and  to  extend  wherever  our  mis- 
sionaries or  our  merchants  or  our  sailors  go,  enriched  not  only  by  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  by  many  languages. 

Prop.  Bacoe. — I  listened  with  great  care  and  attention  to  the  reading 
of  Prof  Hart,s  paper;  and  while  I  thought  he  dealt  some  hard  thrusts, 
y^t,  knowing  his  proclivities,  perhaps,  I  did  not  take  his  paper  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  has  struck  our  classical  friends.  It  appeared  to  me 
"^'Prof.  Hart  had  before  him  two  children,  both  of  which  he  loved,  one 
"f^ore  attractive,  the  other  more  homely.  He  brought  before  us  the 
D^ore  homely  child,  and  in  eloquent  language,  drawn  not  only  from  its 
lips  but  from  those  of  its  more  favored  sister,  he  gave  us  his  views  of 
^e  neglected  offspring.  Now  we  know  that  in  bringing  forward  his 
views,  every  man  must  be  allowed  to  go  a  little  beyond  the  mark,  in 
order  that  when  the  pendulum  swings  again,  it  may  keep  its  motion.  If 
^  Prof,  did  go  beyond  the  mark,  I  think  we  may  forgive  him,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  he  may  manage  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of 
B«lU)p  Potter,  Prof.  Dimitry,  and  Dr.  Proudfit,  to  diminish  somewhat 
the  force  of  the  blows  dealt  to  this  charming  sister. 
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Bishop  Potter. — I  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  of  Prof.  Bache 
in  his  illustration ;  but  I  think  it  is  going  rather  too  far  to  suppose  that 
any  mother  would  be  so  anxious  to  excuse  the  uglmess  of  one  of  her 
ofispring  as  to  attempt  to  abuse  another.  I  think  Prof.  Hart  spoke  in 
tones  of  commendation  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  have  always  per- 
severingly  resisted  the  introduction  of  these  foreigners,  and  when  they 
reached  new  ideas,  as  the  Germans  are  very  apt  to  do,  have  invariably 
insisted  upon  forming  a  new  word  from  their  own  language.  And  we 
know,  Sir,  what  extraordinary  words  they  have  invented,  and  what  un- 
manageable ones  for  any  tongue  except  their  own.  In  my  own  opinion, 
not  only  upon  the  ground  of  convenience,  but  in  a  cosmopolitan  view, 
our  own  practice  is  the  better  one,  because  it  introduces  words  which 
belong  not  merely  to  the  English  nation,  but  which,  to  some  extent,  are 
at  home  the  world  over.  If  we  have  a  Latin  term  expressing  precisely 
the  meaning  we  desire,  it  is  the  wiser  policy,  wiser  for  us,  wiser  for  all 
mankind;  and  wiser  because  it  bridges  over  more  and  more  tlie  chasm 
between  us  and  the  past. 

Mr.  Barnard  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the  period  in  the  school  or 
college  course  in  which  this  study  should  be  introduced,  the  mode  of  in- 
struction, &c. 

Prof.  Hart  replied.  Teaching  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  boys  already 
considerably  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  language,  and 
with  a  view  to  cultivate  and  improve  that  knowledge,  one  lesson  a-day 
for  two  terms,  with  vigorous  attention,  he  supposed  to  be  sufficient.  The 
words  would  be  familiar,  after  the  etymological  changes  had  been  thor- 
oughly explained  ;  and  the  syntax  is  identical  with  our  own.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  state  what  books  had  been  published  to  facilitate  tlie  study; 
and  remarked  that  his  desire  was  to  have  the  Anglo-Saxon  taught 
together  with  the  Latin  and  Greek,  as  it  might  be  done  without  inter- 
ference with  them,  as  a  part  of  a  course  of  liberal  education. 

Prof.  Dimitry  said,  that  he  merely  feared  that  during  the  existence 
of  tendencies  in  this  country  which  could  not  be  mistaken  if  such  a  pow- 
erfully-written essay,  such  an  admirable  syllabus  or  parallelism  of  the 
languages  of  the  world  should  go  forth  indorsed  by  such  an  Associa- 
tion as  this,  the  language  which  had  been  objected  to  would  become  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  iconoclasts.  But  for  this  he  would  toto 
corde  have  allowed  the  "  intruder"  to  pass.  Prof.  D.  proceeded  to  speak 
at  some  length  in  tavor  of  the  introduction  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  a 
classical  study,  provided  it  should  not  displace  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages. 

Bishop  Potter  said  that  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time  there  was  no  doubt  a 
tendency  to  corrupt  the  language  by  the  unnecessary  introduction  of 
words ;  but  that  there  seemed  to  be  now  a  reaction,  somewhat  vehement 
even,  and  the  tendency  seemed  to  be  towards  the  other  extreme.  It 
was  therefore  unnecessary  to  enter  a  protest  against  a  tendency  not  now 
prevalent.  He  wished  to  ask,  also,  what  was  the  literature  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  would  open  to  the  student;  whether  there  were 
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treasures  of  any  extent  and  value  in  that  language  to  repay  the  student 
for  acquiring  it.    The  use  of  the  classical  course  of  study  was  not  only  to 
give  us  a  better  knowledge  of  our  own  knowledge,  but  still  more  to  bring 
u«  in  contact  with  superior  intellects  in  other  lands  and  in  other  times. 
Prop.  Henry  inquired,  What  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  world  in 
regard  to  language.    Is  it  possible  to  occupy  it  with  any  language  of 
the  present  day  ?    Languages  spring  up  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
differing  from  each  other,  partly  from  isolation,  partly  from  the  difference 
between  the  different  tribes  and  nations.     That  isolation,  by  the  modern 
improvements  of  locomotion,  has  been  broken  down.     The  American, 
the  RuEBJan,  the  Grerman,  and  the  Italian,  are  found  together  on  the  top 
ofoneofthe  Egyptian  pyramids.    They  must  siMjak  together,  commune 
together.    Languages  must  ultimately  affiliate ;  they  mu8t  melt  into  one. 
Dr.  Stanton. — I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  which  has  already 
been  given  to  the  Association  in  favor  of  the  lecture  of  Prof.  Hart,  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  it  may  be  modified  so  as  to  accord  with  the 
views  which  have  been  suggested — and  I  understand  that  a  verbal  alter- 
ation is  all  that  is  necessary — in  order  that  the  resolution  now  pending 
nay  pass  unanimously,  and  that  it  may  be  spread  before  the  public,  as 
it  were  under  the  sanction  of  this  Association.     The  facts  stated  by 
Prof  Dimitry  as  well  as  by  Prof  Ilart,  of  the  narrow  extent  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  tlie  short  time  requisite  to  master  it,  to  my 
niind  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  carrying  out  their  views,  by 
introducing  the  study  of  this  language  into  our  schools,  because  as  has 
been  shown,  and  as  we  all  know,  it  forms  the  basis  upon  which  the 
present  structure  of  our  language  now  rests. 

Whatever  may  be  my  views  of  the  political  question  of  not  admitting 
foreigners  into  the  country,  I  certainly  would  not  raise  a  barrier  against 
the  admission  into  our  language  of  words  from  any  and  every  tongue. 
1  would  rather  tlirow  the  door  wide  open ;  and  wherever  we  can  find  a 
word  or  a  phrase  that  is  valuable,  I  would  introduce  it.     It  has  been 
'^ggested,  and  may  prove  prophetically  true,  although  we  may  not  live 
to^eeits  realization,  that  the  English  language  may  become  the  one 
language  of  the  world.     If.  in  the  ruling  of  Providence,  such  should  be 
Jts  mission,  one  advantage  which  it  would  have,  would  be  that  as  it  pen- 
etrated the  nations  now  speaking  other  languages,  they  would  discover 
"^  *l  an  acquaintance  already  formed,  in  the  words  which  we  had  bor- 
^wed  from  them.    This,  independently  of  all  other  considerations,  would 
*^uce  me,  instead  of  resisting  the  introduction  of  foreign  words,  to  throw 
the  door  wide  open,  and  to  welcome  them.     Nor  has  it  ever  seemed  to 
°*e  that  such  a  course  would  have  a  tendency  to  '*  corrupt "  our  language 
^y  more  than  the  intermarriage  between  different  nations  has  a  tend- 
ency to  corrupt  the  blood.     It  is  corruption,  if  we  regard  purity  merely 
*■  referring  to  the  original  stock ;  but  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  term 
*^*^^ption,  can  I  conceive  it  to  be  applicable  to  the  introduction  of  words 
from  foreign  languages  into  our  own.    I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of 
toe  pubUcatioQ  of  the  paper  which  has  been  read. 
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Prop.  Hart  made  some  further  remarks  as  to  the  books  to  be  used 
in  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  &c.  The  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
which  appeared  to  him  desirable,  was  not  that  which  would  make  it  a 
radical  branch  of  study,  as  the  Latin  is,  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline, 
but  merely  as  a  means  by  which  on  the  one  hand  we  may  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  our  own  words,  and  on  the  othei 
hand  might  become  equally  familiar  with  tlieir  use.  He  remarked  aisc 
that  we  have  not  now  that  precise  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  wordi 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  we  have  of  words  of  Latin  oi 
Greek  origin.  We  have  not,  for  example,  the  same  precise  notions  of 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  "guilt,"  "guilty,"  as  of  "conscience,"  "con 
sciousness,"  "justify,"  &c.  Yet  by  referring  to  the  original  meaning  oi 
the  terms  "guilt,"  "  guilty."  they  would  be  found  to  have  a  metaphorica 
meaning  iaa  clear  and  precise  as  the  words  "  straight,"  "  oblique."  "  rect 
angular,"  &c.  The  study  of  this  original  element  of  our  language 
carried  even  to  a  moderate  extent,  would  give  us  a  precise  appreciatioi 
of  the  meaning  of  those  words  derived  from  the  original  stock. 

Prof.  Proudfit  spoke  of  the  invaluable  assistance  to  be  derived  fron 
a  course  of  study  incidentally  suggested  by  Prof.  Hart,  tlie  study  of  Un 
parallelisms  of  different  languages ;  a  study  which  would  not  only  be  ol 
inestimable  value  but  of  great  interest  to  the  student  By  tracing  ever 
word,  while  studying  Greek  and  Latin  to  its  root,  and  following  out  it 
etymological  relations  not  only  to  its  own  but  to  other  languages,  w 
should  find  all  languages  interlaced,  as  it  were,  by  curious  and  beauti 
ful  associations,  and  we  should  discover  a  marvellous  vein  of  etymolc 
gical  treasure  running  through  most  of  them.  Thus  we  should  not  onl 
have  a  more  perfect  apprehension  of  the  meanings  of  the  words  tht 
related,  but  should  be  enabled  to  recollect  those  meanings  much  moi 
readily  and  more  vividly  than  in  studying  each  language  by  itself. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  parallelisms  of  different  languages,  he  referrc 
to  the  Greek  word  ao),  to  breathe ;  which  he  supposed  to  be  an  imitatic 
of  the  act  of  expiration  of  the  breath.  He  traced  its  derivation  in  tl: 
Greek ;  then  from  the  Greek  at^enos-  passed  to  the  Latin  animus,  the  En^ 
lish  animal^  &c.,  derived  metaphorically  from  the  same  word.  Thi 
tracing  the  derivations  of  the  original  Greek  root  through  the  Laii 
English,  Spanish.  Italian,  French,  &c.,  the  student  could  never  forgi 
the  meaning  of  these  various  words.  He  was  thus  at  the  same  tin 
assisted  and  encouraged  in  the  process  of  augmenting  his  knowled| 
of  the  ancient  languages,  adding  to  his  knowledge  of  foreign  model 
languages,  and  increasing  his  knowledge  of  his  own.  He  would  i 
longer  look  upon  these  words  as  belonging  to  one  isolated  languag 
but  as  having  an  understood  relation  to  a  multitude  of  other  words  in 
multitude  of  other  languages.  Thus  immediately  we  might  receii 
from  the  discussion  of  Prof  Hart,  an  answer  to  that  question  so  ofU 
asked,  How  shall  we  secure  such  an  interest  in  the  study  of  anciei 
languages  as  to  make  it  effective  and  successful  ? 
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Mt.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — 

I  PROPOSE,  in  the  following  paper,  to  inquire  whether  the  system 
of  study  pursued  in  our  Colleges,  Academies  and  High  Schools  is 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  or  whether  any  modification  or 
material  improvement  of  it  is  called /or  by  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  times. 

It  is  the  fortune  of  a  teacher  to  be  constituted  the  depositary  of 
all  the  views  on  education  that  are  entertained  by  the  people  among 
whom  he  labors.     He  meets  with  men  of  all  opinions,  and  men  of 
no  opinions  at  alL     Many  parents  commit  their  children  to  him 
without  a  word  of  inquiry,  and  suffer  them  to  remain  under  his 
charge  year  after  year,  without  manifesting,  if  they  feel,  any  in- 
terest whatever.     Some  do  this,  because  they  are  absorbed  in  their 
own  pursuits ;  others,  because  they  are  too  timid  to  say  any  thing, 
or  because  they  do  not  know  what  to  say.      But  there  are  some 
who  call  and  have  an  interview  with  the  instructor,  and  honor  him 
with  a  free  expression  of   their  views  about  education.     Of  these, 
some  send  their  sons  to  school  only  because  it  is  the  custom  to  do 
60.    They  affect  a  profound  contempt  for  school  instruction,  and 
tell  you  that  though  they  went  to  school  one  quarter  only  in  their 
whole  lives,  they  have  yet  amassed  more  money  and  other  property 
than  certain  other  persons  who  passed  many  years  at  school — 
They  will  speak  with  disdain  of  "  bookworms,"  and  tell  j^ou  of  the 
success  of  men  who  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  find  out 
more  in  a  day  than  your  "  scholar"  finds  out  in  a  week.     Employers 
of  this  class,  seldom  honor  the  teacher  with  a  second  interview,  be- 
cause they  have  no  interest  in  what  or  how  much  their  children 
learo,  or  how  they  discharge  their  duties  at  school.    But  the  teacher 
has  patrons  who  value  instruction.     They  will  speak  in  unmeasur- 
ed terms  of  its  utiUty  and  advantages,  and  inquire  with  the  deepest 
concern  into  the  system  of  study  pursued,  the  arrangement  of  hours, 
the  rules,  regulations  and  entire  governmental  economy  of   his 
BchooL     One  thinks  no  school  can  be  governed  without  the  rod  ; 
another  regards  corporal  punishment  as  unworthy  of  the  profound 
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good  sense  and  boasted  refinement  of  the  nineteenth  century.     One 
is  particularly  anxious  that  his  son  may  have  lessons  enough  to 
keep  his  time  pretty  well  occupied  at  home  ;  another  thinks  that 
too  severe  impositions  of  labor  will  check  the  buoyaflt  spirit  of  the 
child,  and  insists  that  he  be  not  required  to  prepare  any  lessons  out 
of  school.     One  regards  school  recesses  as  an  unpardonable  waste 
of  time  ;  another  thinks  nothing  more  deleterious  to  children  than 
to  sit  long  in  one  position  without  moving.     But  upon  no  point  do 
opinions  vary  more  than  vpo7i  the  branches  to  be  studiid.     Most  men 
have  an  opinion  of   their  own  as  to  what  is  highly  practical,  and 
what  simply  theoretical.     In  general,  men  draw  their  notions  of 
what  is  practical  from  their  own  occupations  and  their  own  experi- 
ence in  them.     Thus,  the  cleryijman  will  urge  his  son  through  a 
course  of  classical  study,  and  will  tell  you  that  nothing  is  more 
highly  practical  than  classical  learning.     The  lawyer  will  suggest 
a  thorough  course  of  history,  ancient  and  modern,  and  particularly 
of  constitutional  law,  really  believing  that  there  is  little  practical 
out  of   litigation  and  politics.     The  physician  attaches  the  highest 
possible  importance  to  natural  science,  and  values  little  else.     The 
manufacturer  deems  mathematics  and  chemistry  of  the  greatest 
consequence.     The  merchant  looks  hopefully  at  his  son,  and  re- 
marking that  he  designs  shortly  to  place  him  in  charge  of  his  own 
business,  enjoins  upon  you  particularly  to  burden  him  with  no  study 
at  the  exjxjnse  of  his  Arithmetic.     The  agriculturist  states  that  his 
intention  is  to  make  a  plain  farmer  of  his  boy,  and  therefore  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  learn  Grammar  and  Geography  and 
History  and  all  those  "  big  studies^     The  Collector  of  the  Port  or 
the  ojHcer  of  th^  Custom  IIousp  desires  you  by  all  means  to  take 
care  that  his  son  is  well  instructed  in  the  modern  languages,  adding 
with  a  knowing  look,  that  a  German  or  French  scholar  can  get 
good  berths  and  "  fat  salaries  "  in  these  days  of  immigration  and 
rapid  intercourse  of  nations.     In  short,  it  is  certain  that  many  men 
have  no  comprehensive  and  truthful  views  of  the  nature  and  objects 
of   education,  but  are  content  to  limit  their  reflections  and  observa- 
tions upon  it  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  own  visible  horizon. 

In  the  mean  time,  how  does  the  instructor  stand  amid  this  grand 
melee  of  opinions  ?  It  is  clear,  that  like  the  weather-vane,  he  will 
veer  with  every  changing  breeze,  unless  he  has  a  mind  and  a 
judgment  of  his  own.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  a  teacher 
to  be  perfectly  respectful  to  his  employers,  but  he  is  manifestly  un- 
fit for  his  office,  if  he  does  not  make  it  his  business,  by  careful 
inquiry  and  meditation,  to  ascertain  for  himself  what  sound  educa- 
tion is,  to  form  fixed  opinions  of   his  own  in  reference  to  schoolSf 
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modes  and  subjects  of  leaching,  upon  which  he  can  stand  with 
firmness,  and  which,  if  called  upon,  he  can  defend  with  sufficient 
ability  to  insure  for  them  a  resjxjctful  hearing. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  reach  the  object  of  present  in- 
quiry, to  ask 

First ;— What  is  education  ? 

Secondly  ; — What  are  the  objects  of  school  instruction  ? 

Thirdly ; — Bv  what  curriculum  can  these  objects  be  best  at- 

TAIXED? 

What  is  edtication  ?  The  word  itself  is  full  of  significance. — 
Education^  from  the  Latin  "educo,*'  signifies  drawing  out  or  develop- 
woil  Very  erroneous  views  of  education  have  prevailed  among 
the  masses,  and  do  prevail  now  to  a  greater  extent  than  even  many 
thinking  men  are  perhaps  aware.  Development  implies  something 
to  U  developed.  Now  education  is  manifestly  a  process  of  develop- 
ment. As  Minerva  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  full  armed  from  the 
head  of  Jove,  so  the  child  springs  into  being,  invested  with  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  rational  faculties,  which  enter,  inmiediately,  with  or  without 
^*«^nc€,  upon  a  proce<is  of  development.  To  promote  that  development^ 
^ guide  it  to  profitable  and  useful  results,  is  the  work  of  education. 
In  practice,  however,  the  child  is  too  frequently  regarded  as  a  pas- 
iive  thing,  to  be  shaped  and  moulded  at  will,  and  according  to  the 
discretion  of  his  parent  or  teacher.  His  head  is  a  hollow  sphere, 
to  be  filled  with  learning.  He  is  the  best  teacher,  who  can  put  most 
into  the  boys,  and  those  who  have  the  charge  of  children  are  not 
infrequently  heard  lamenting  the  stupidity  of  certain  pupils  who 
are  so  dull  that  they  can  beat  nothing  into  them.  There  is  a  great 
difierence  between  the  idea  of  filling  up  or  impleting  a  hollow  heady 
*nd  the  idea  of  rousing  into  action^  and  making  the  child  conscious 
of  the  powers  which  are  its  own  glorious  birthright.  Inconsider- 
^  men,  who  do  not  know  what  education  is,  do  immense  and 
irreparable  mischief  by  their  industrious  efforts  to  take  their  scholars 
over  many  pages  and  subjects  in  a  short  time,  supposing  that  the 
niore  they  commit,  the  sooner  they  will  be  filled  up.  The  general 
Popular  notion  sustains  such  teaching,  and  the  people  clamor  for 
the  man  who  can  put  the  greatest  amount  of  learning  into  the  child- 
^^  ^^  the  shortest  time.  If,  however,  there  beany  force,  any  ap- 
Propriateness  in  the  term  ^*education,'*  as  applied  to  a  work  performed 
ipon  the  child,  it  denotes  the  unfolding  and  bringing  into  exercise 
o>  all  his  powers,  and,  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  we  consider  it  as 
^  course  of  development  to  which  the  whole  being  is  subjected 
^1  all  the  various  influences,  good  or  evil,  kind  or  unkind,  judicious 
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or  injudicious,  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it  during  the  life  of 
the  individual  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Each  of  these  influ- 
ences is  an  educator,  though  some  of  them  educate  in  one  waj,  and 
some  in  another.  If  we  give  credence  to  the  plain  doctrine  of 
scripture,  supported  as  it  is  by  our  own  observation  and  painful  ex- 
perience, the  natural  bias  of  the  man  is  evil,  and  therefore  all  his 
faculties,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  are  more  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  perverting  than  by  healthful  influences.  If  we  should 
leave  our  children  without  instruction  or  restraint,  we  should  soon 
find  this  out  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  much  as  it  would  be  to  our 
sorrow.  If  our  youth  were  left  without  the  usual  healthful  influ- 
ences that  are  exerted  upon  them  in  the  family,  the  school,  the 
church  and  society,  we  might  reasonably  expect  that  in  most  cases 
the  indolent,  the  low,  the  vile,  the  ignoble  and  selfish,  the  passion- 
ate and  cruel  would  thrive,  instead  of  the  pure,  the  generous,  the 
amiable,  the  spirited,  the  exalted.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to 
extend  these  thoughts,  and  the  end  we  had  in  view  in  indulging 
thus  far,  will  be  answered,  if  what  we  have  said  impresses  any  one 
more  deeply  with  the  conviction  that  his  child  is  not  a  passive  thing^ 
exposed  to  no  real,  positive  injury,  if  left  altogether  without  training, 
but  an  active^  thriving,  vigorous  being,  instinctively  seeking  aliment 
for  mind  as  well  as  body,  and  quick  to  appropriate  what  is  morally 
or  intellectually  innutritions  or  even  poisonous,  if  kind  and  studi- 
ous care  bo  not  taken  to  supply  healthful  food  as  rapidly  as  its 
craving  appetite  may  require. 

But  now  what  is  the  end  or  object  of  school  instruction  ? 

The  ever  ready,  but  somewhat  vague  answer  is,  "  to  prepare  the 
pupil  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  future  life."  If 
this  answer  be  correct,  the  work  of  school  instruction  is  a  work  of 
great  latitude  and  immense  importance.  The  duties  of  the  man 
will  be  to  himself,  to  his  family,  to  his  neighbor,  to  the  immediate 
community  in  which  he  lives,  to  his  country,  to  the  world,  to  God. 
It  is  enough,  however,  for  our  present  inquiry,  to  say  that  a  great 
object  of  this  instruction  is  to  develop  the  intellectual  strength  of  th$ 
child,  and  to  furnish  him  with  that  "  knowledge,  *'  which  ^^  is  powerP 
We  shall  be  aided  in  this  inquiry  also,  by  considering  the  original 
force  of  the  word  "instruction."  The  Latin  ^-instruo"  means 
"to  build  upon."  It  is  a  most  appropriate  term  in  this  connection. 
It  implies  a  foundation  on  which  a  superstructure  is  to  be  reared. 
We  may  hence  derive  the  idea  that  the  work  of  sound  instruction 
is  a  solid  work,  resting  on  a  foundation  ;  a  gradual  rearing,  brick 
after  brick  ;  an  orderly  process,  commencing  at  the  foundation,  and 
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working  upward.     We  can  begin  it  neither  at  the  top,  nor  at  the 
middle,  nor  at  any  part  except  immediately  upon  the  foundation, 
and  every  brick  must  rest  soUdly  upon  a  brick  beneath  it.     When 
we  begin  the  work,  we  have  no  building  ;    we  do  not  reasonably 
expect  one  without  the  labor  and  toil  of  a  gradual^  orderly  processj 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  forbid  the  idea  of  sus- 
taining an  edifice  in  mid-air  without  any  basis.     In  commencing  to 
instruct  a  child,  the  foundation  on  which  we  are  to  build,  is  his 
natural  capacity  to  be  instructed.     If  he  had  not  this,  our  attempts 
would  be  idle.     This  is  the  basis  on  which  we  are  to  build.     We 
do  not  regard  the  child  as  knowing  every  thing,  but  on  the  contrary, 
OS  knowing  nothing.     By  the  provisions  of  a  beneficent  God,  time 
is  allowed  us,  ample  for  the   work  required.     It  is   not  our  duty  to 
ask,  when  we  receive  a  child  at  ten  years  of    age,  "  What  course 
of  treatment  will  best  qualify  this  boy,  or  this  girl  for  any  special 
office  or  vocation  in  life."     We  can  not  foresee  what  course  his 
future  life  may  take.     We  reflect  that  we  have  a  limited  time  as- 
signed us  to  do  a  work  for  him.     At  present  he  is  a  child.     The 
^e  will  come  when  he  must  enter  into  manhood.     What  is  the 
difference  between  a  man  and  a  child  ?     It  is  not  that  the  man  has 
faculties,  the  child  none,  but  that  the  true  man  has  become  con- 
9cious  of  his  mental  endowments,  has  learned  their  power,  and  be- 
come skilled  in  the  exercise  of  them.     We  know  that  our  business 
w  to  discover  to  our  pupil  his  intellectual  resources,  to   excite  his 
powers  to  profitable  exertion,  to  get  him  upon  a  track  of  thought, 
and  draw  out  the  dormant  energies  of  his  soul  by  stimulating  him 
to  inquire,  to  think  and  carry  on  processes  of  thought  for  himself 
One  of  the  objects  of  school  instruction  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  think 
for  himself.     In  its  earliest  years,  the  child  is  a  slavish  imitator,  and 
for  want  of  proper  training,  many  who  have  good  natural  powers 
remain  imitators  and  servile  followers  of  others  during  their  whole 
lives.     Man's  relations  to  himself  and  others  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  require  that  he  should  do  his  own  thinking.     Therefore  it  is 
our  work  to  teach  the  pupil,  by  every  method  that  fertile  ingenuity 
can  devise,  to  do  this.     Our  first  eflfort  must  be  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  inquiry.     Until  we  succeed  in  doing  this,  it  is  futile  to  attempt 
any  thing  else,  and  we  must  delay  here,   no  matter  how   long  the 
work  may  require.     No  matter  what  amount  of  labor  may  be  spent 
in  impleting  children's  heads,  no  matter  if  they  are  conducted  through 
large  treatises  on  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography  and  Philoso- 
phy, unless  their  understanding  is  taught  and  keeps  pace  with  the 
process,  the  whole  is  simply  mechanical,  and  at  the  end  of  five 
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years,  what  they  have  gained  in  facts  will  not  be  equal  in  value  to 
one  principle  understood.  The  study  of  principles  disciplines  and 
strengthens  the  mind.  They  are  the  foundations  of  all  solid  learn- 
ing. Assuming  these  as  the  starting  points,  the  mind  may  boldly 
launch  forth  in  any  direction,  and  become  enriched  by  its  explora- 
tions. Strengthened  and  invigorated  by  habitually  systematic 
courses  of  thought,  it  may  discover  new  principles,  and  perhaps 
even  new  sciences.  No  weak,  puerile  mind  ever  yet  originated  any 
thing  of  value  to  its  possessor  or  others,  except  by  accident.  And 
how  few  minds  are  competent  for  really  great  things!  You  might 
put  a  man  under  each  apple  tree  in  the  Union,  and  who  would  think 
of  the  cause  of  an  apple's  fall  ?  Yet  one  mind  thought  so  severely 
upon  this  common  occurrence,  that  it  discovered  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, and  solved  for  all  time  questions  which  had  agitated  the 
wisest  men  of  previous  ages.  It  was  the  operation  of  a  vigorous, 
thinking  mind  upon  a  well  known  principle,  that  led  to  the  exhuma- 
tion of  this  glorious  western  world  from  the  concealment  of  ages. 
What  do  we  not  owe  to  the  working  of  strong  mind  ujwn  princi- 
ples !  To  an  experiment  made  not  half  a  century  ago,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  fact,  that  every  river  in  the  civilized  world  teems  with 
magnificent  palaces,  that  "walk  the  water  hke  things  of  life." — 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  him  that  tamed  the  lightning,  and 
taught  it  to  obey  his  high  behests  ?  The  fairy  of  Shakspeare 
could  "  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,"  but  here  is  a 
news  carrier  that  out-travels  thought  itself!  These  men  and  many 
others  whose  names  might  be  mentioned,  were  independent  thinkers. 
They  had  disciplined  minds,  minds  habituated  to  active,  persever- 
ing inquiry,  to  masterly  grappling  with  thought.  To  train  up  a 
community  of  independent  thinkers,  then,  is  a  main  object  of  school 
instruction.  These  are  the  only  men  who  produce  important  results. 
If  the  independent  thinkers  of  a  community  are  but  one  in  five 
hundred  they  must  and  will  be  the  leaders  of  the  whole,  from  the 
strict  necessity  of  the  case.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  clear  that  the 
business  of  the  teacher  is  to  teach  the  art  of  thinking,  which  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  true  manliness. 

But  it  is  also  the  object  of  school  instruction  to  communicate 
positive  knowledge.  And  it  is  a  happy  arrangement  that  the  only 
means  of  teaching  children  to  think  is  by  calling  their  powers  into 
exercise  upon  some  subject  or  material.  We  present  our  own 
thoughts  orally  or  the  thoughts  of  others  upon  the  pages  of  books, 
as  the  material  upon  which  their  faculties  are  to  operate.  A  nice 
discrimination  is  to  be  employed  in  the  selection  of  this  material, 
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both  at  the  beginnings  and  at  every  subsequent  stage  of   the  work. 
Not  only  do  the  mental  powers  expand  gradually,  unfolding  from  a 
condition  of  great  weakness  to  a  majestic  strength,  but  the  materi- 
■  als  for  thought  are  to  be  progressive  in  their  character.     They  must 
be  adapted  at  every  step  to  the  strength  which  the  mind  has  ac- 
quired, and  as  far  as  possible,  it  seems  to  be  prqper,  that  in  every 
advance,  the  new  thought  should  have  a  clear  connection  with,  and 
arise  naturally  out  of  the  former.     There  are  indeed  innumerable 
distinct  processes  of  thought,  but  in  any  one  process,  the  operation  of 
the  mind  is  regular  and  progressive,  and  each  successive  thought  in 
the  course  arises  out  of  the  former  by  the  law  of  association.     It 
would  be  impossible,  we  think,  to  omit  certain  steps  in  any  course, 
and  after  all  reach  a  clear  result.     This  ought  to  be  and  is  under- 
stood by  the  teacher,  who  is  so  often  subjected  to  serious  inconven- 
ience by  the  absence  of  a  pupil  at  a  time  when  he  is  calling  the  at- 
tention of  his  class  to  some  important  principle  in  a  science.  Every 
daj  illustrates  this  point  most  painfully  in  the  best  regulated  schools 
in  the  land.    Let  us  give  an  example.     The  time  has  come  in  the 
re^lar  course  of  a  fine  class  in  the  study  of  Grammar,  when  the 
teacher  is  ready  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  ca*^,  the  various  relations 
sustained  by  the  noun  in  the  sentence.     He  has  an  attentive  class, 
all  ready  and  eager  to  hear  what  he  may  have  to  say.     The  hour 
is  that  regularly  allotted  for  the  purpose.     All  is  in  order.     The 
class  is  happy  to  meet  the  teacher — the  teacher,  the  class.     He  is 
interested  in  the  subject,  understands  it  himself,  explains  it  clearly 
and  distinctly  to  the  boys,  and  satisfies  himself  that  they  all  under- 
stand  it  before  he  leaves  them.     At  the  close  of  the  exercise,  he  as- 
signs a  number  of  sentences  for  the  next  day,  and  directs  them  to 
ascertain  the  case  of  every  noun.     When  the  hour  returns,  the 
class,  all  cheerful  and  bright,  are  in  their  places.     The   work  is 
commenced.     The  duty  assigned  has  been  well  performed,  and  the 
recitation  is  progressing  finely,  when  a  boy,  as  bright  as  any  in  the 
ranks,  but  who  had  unfortunately  been  "  out  of  town  '*  the  day  be- 
fore, asks, "  Mr.  A.,  if  you  please,  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  case  ? 
I  never  heard  of  case.  Sir.  "     The  instructor  may  be  pardoned  for 
feeling  slightly  vexed,  though  he  would  be  a  simpleton  to  show  it. 
He  attempts  to  explain  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  for  he  can  not 
retard  the  whole  class  by  devoting  as  much  time  as   before  to  the 
same  work,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  unfortunate  boy's  sub- 
sequent course  will  not  be  as  clear  as  that  of  the  rest,  unless  the 
breach  is  filled  by  extra  labor.     Again,  what  progress  will  the  boy 
at  school  make,  if  he  is  allowed  to  omit  Simple  Multiplication  ? — 
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Or  what  in  his  Mathematical  course,  if  he  leave  out  altogether  the 
study  of  Arithmetic  1 

But  why  should  we  multiply  illustrations  ?     We  have  asserted 
that  an  object  of  school   instruction  is  to   impart  that  knowledge, 
which  is  power.     We  have  endeavored  to  explain  our  meaning  at 
some  length.     In  •brief,  it  is  this.     The  boy  has  that  knowledge^ 
which  is  jytjwer^  when  in  addressing  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
any  subject,  he  finds  that  he  is  furnished  by  previous   training  and 
acquisitions,  with  strength  of  mind  and  knowledge  of  principles 
adequate  to  the  work  he  is  about  to  undertake.     And  this   is    the 
only  sense  in  which  knowledge  is  power  among  meii^  when  proper 
training    and    acquaintance    with    principles  (no  matter  whence 
derived)  render  them  competent  for,  and  equal  to  the  duties  and 
emerg<'ncies  which  arise  out  of  their  various  relations  in  life.     Who 
has  nut  seen  and  felt  the  power  of  mind  equal  to  great  crises  ? — 
Such  a  minil  had  our  own  loved  Washington,  whose  mere  name,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  is  charm  enough  to  wake  the  burning  zeal  of 
millions  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  of  human  right.     It  lives  in  every 
fitful  echo  that  slumbers  in  our  hills  and  vales,  and  the  free  air  of 
America  is  vocal  wiih  the  hallowed  word.     Such  minds  had  our 
Webster  and  Clay,  who  swayed  senates  at  their  will,  awed  tyrants 
and  their  minions  into  deference  and  respect,  threw  broad  sunlight 
on  complicated  and  difficult  questions  of  national  policy,  and  caused 
the  hearts  of  a  liberty-loving  people  to  throb  and  pulsate  at  pleasure, 
and  of.  en  to  vibrate  far  and  wide  in  enthusiastic  response.     And 
shall  we  forget  the  tribute  that  is  due  to  those  noble  men,  w^hose 
wise,  dignified,  and  resolute  counsels  paralyzed  the  arm  of  mon- 
archy, i)ut  forth  to  crush  the  growing  spirit  of  a  people  that  were 
born  to  be  free  ?     Well  trained  mind  is  power.     To  furnish  it  is  an 
important  object  of  school  instruction. 

We  have  now  reached  the  inquiry  By  what  curriculum  of  study 
can  the  olyjects  of  school  instruction  be  best  attained  ? 

We  think  the  previous  reflections  will  aid  us  in  the  consideration 
of  this  vexed  question.  We  must  recollect  that  we  can  undertake 
no  study  with  a  child,  unless  he  has  already  that  amount  of  jxrwer 
which  he  needs  to  commence  it.  If  any  study  must  be  conducted 
mechankally  and  not  mulerstandinyly,  we  are  too  far  in  advance, 
and  must  recede  until  we  find  that  place  in  the  course  where  the 
understanding  was  left  behind.  No  matter  how  old  the  child  may 
be.  every  exertion  spent  upon  him  will  be  lost  unless  we  go  back  to 
that  point.  And  here  the  teacher  has  place  for  inflexible  decision. 
If  he  is  a  man  of  judgment,  no  solicitations  of  indiscreet  parents. 
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no  false  shame  of  adult  ignoramuses  can  move  him  to  throw  away 

his  labor  here.     The  child  comes  to  school,  furnished  with  a  certain 

^momlof  power,  natural  and  acquired.     He  is  rfaturally  invested 

with  external  senses  and  mental  faculties,  and  has  learned  how  to 

use  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  through  instinct  and  imitation.     Take 

again  our  boy  of  ten  years.     He  has  been  taught  to  read,  and^has 

acquired  some  use  of,  and  acquaintance  with  his  mother  tongue, 

though  the  teacher  knows,  as  well  as  any  one,  how  imperfect  that 

use,  and  how  limited  that  acquaintance,  in  most  cases,  is.     How 

this  power  which  the  child  brings  to  school  is  attained,  is  not  now 

the  object  of  inquiry.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  all  he  has,  and 

we  cannot  put  him  at  the  investigation  of  subjects  that  require 

more,  until  he  has  gained  more  by   taking  the  intervening  steps. 

Abstract  thought  cannot  reach  him,  because  it  has  no  basis  in  his 

past  experience  to  rest  upon.     Every  proposition  at  first  must  reach 

him  through  the  medium  of  his  external  senses,  and  his  memory  is 

the  first  internal  faculty  that  can  be  exercised.     You  must  begin 

with  that  which  you  can  demonstrate  to  his  eye  and  ear.     He  will 

have  exact  thoughts  about  houses,  horses,  wagons,  fields,  brooks, 

&c.,  but  you  have  no  right  to  expect  him  to  comprehend  you  when 

you  talk  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  or  the  careering  of  the 

planet  Neptune  through  boundless   space,  unless  you  can  bring 

some  kind  of  demonstration.     And  if  he  does  not  comprehend,  he 

will  not  be  interested,  and  will  not  remember  what  you  have  told 

^icQ.    And  if  you  are  irritated  when  you  find  that  he  has  forgotten, 

you  will  manifest  a  want  of  good  sense.     A  child  will  remember 

about  a  horse  for  ever,  because  he  has  seen  one,  and  if  you  can 

succeed  in  making  his  understanding  take  hold  of  the  subject  in 

^he  same  way,  he  will  remember  with  equal  interest  what  you  tell 

^^  of  inertia,  gravitation,  cohesion,  electricity,  &c.  (fee.     If  this 

'8  not  so,  then  we  must  go  back  over  the  observation  and  experience 

^*  Jears,  and  unlearn  all  we  ever  learned.     It  is  clear  from   this 

'^^soning^  that  the  proper  branches  for  our  boy  of  ten  years  are 

^ose  which  are  least  complicated  with  other  branches.     We  may 

^'^ulate  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of   things  as  early  as 

^'^  please,  but  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  ply  him  with 

^"G  Science  of  Mechanics  before  he  has  learned  the  simple  rules  of 

"^^^hrneiic,  because  the  former  involves  the  latter.      There  is  a 

^^ni  Qf  power  here,  and  we  must  go  back.     Go  back  to  what  ? 

*^  the  study  of  Arithmetic.     But,  that  we  may  not  unnecessarily 

protract  this  argument,  we  ask  thinking  men  to  reflect, — What 

*^^Uce  does  not  require  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  ready  under- 
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Standing  of  Mathematics  ?  A  smattering  of  science  may  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  true,  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  funda- 
mental study.  But  what  we  want  is,  not  merely  a  sickly  vegeta- 
tion of  the  intellect,  but  a  healthful,  vigorous  development.  We 
want  men,  whose  thoughts  upon  any  subject  will  be  productive, 
not  of  barren,  but  of  useful  results.  The  study  of  Mathematics 
involves  no  other  study,  though  it  is  involved  in  almost  every  other. 
It  is  progressive,  each  successive  step  arising  immediately  out  of, 
and  being  an  easy  deduction  from  the  preceding.  This  is  just  the 
study  that  is  fitted  to  train  to  habits  of  systematic,  regular,  con- 
nected thought.  Mathematicians  acquire  a  habit  of  reasoning  not 
only,  but  a  habit  of  seeking  for  demonstrable  truth,  which  in  all 
human  affairs  (I  must  except  spiritual  truth,  which  never,  in  any 
case,  enters  the  mind,  even  of  the  most  astute  logician  or  profound 
reasoner,  except  by  direct  spiritual  communication)  is  the  only  fit 
nutriment  for  the  mind.  The  study  of  mathematics  is  one  of  those 
which  may  properly,  and  must  necessarily  begin  not  only,  but  form 
a  prominent  part  of  the  whole  course.  It  will  meet  the  views 
which  we  have  given  as  to  the  objects  of  school  instruction.  It 
will  discipline  the  mind,  and  start  it  upon  processes  of  thought. — 
It  will  suggest  one  inquiry  after  another,  and  thus,  in  a  most  lively 
manner,  invite  the  mind  to  explorations  which  will  furnish  it  with 
useful  occupation,  and  develop  effectually  its  own  great  resources 
and  strength.  But  why  do  we  dwell  upon  a  point  so  generally  con- 
ceded as  this  ?  Few  would  deny  what  we  claim  for  Mathematics. 
We  close  this  point  therefore,  by  remarking  that  this  branch  of 
study  is  too  often  neglected  by  children  at  the  request  of  their 
parents,  who  will  find  out  their  error  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  ap- 
ply the  remedy. 

We  shall  now  say  and  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  study  of  lan- 
guage is  the  other  great  and  all  important  part  of  the  preparatory 
course.  Now  we  are  upon  controverted  ground.  We  claim  that 
language  takes  the  precedence,  in  some  respects,  even  of  Mathe- 
matics as  a  primary  study.  If  we  do  not  think  so,  why  are  we  so 
anxious  about  children,  who  give  promise  of  remaining  mute  ? — 
Man  might  think  for  ever,  and  he  would  be  an  intensely  selfish  and 
useless  being,  if  he  could  not  communicate  his  thoughts.  Yes  ; 
even  more — it  is  certain  that  our  best  thoughts  are  suggested  by 
communication  ;  that  without  it  we  must  have  but  few  thoughts, 
and  those  few  of  little  value.  Many  have  asserted,  and  there  is 
much  reason  for  believing  that  we  think  in  language.  It  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  teacher's  mind  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  carried 
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on  through  the  medium  of  language,  that  does  the  greatest  part  of 
the  work  of  school  instruction.  There  can  be  nothing  more  prac- 
tical than  language.  Not  a  waking  hour  passes  with  any  individu- 
al, that  does  not  bring  it  into  active  requisition.  It  is  employed  in 
the  school  in  the  communication  of  all  other  knowledge,  and  just 
in  proportion  as  the  pupils  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  full 
energy  of  the  language  used,  do  they  receive  with  clearness  the 
idea  to  be  conveyed.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
they  should  enter  forthwith  upon  the  study  of  language,  the  most 
potent  and  primary  of  all  agents  in  effecting  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  moral,  intellectual  and  material  world.  The  men  en- 
gaged at  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  were  not  only  foiled 
in  their  attempt  by  the  confusion  of  languages,  but  were  actually 
dispersed  over  the  whole  known  world.  Language  is  the  tie  that 
binds  society  together. 

Bn  the  disagreement  is  not  exactly  here.  All  are  agreed  upon 
the  necessity  of  language,  and  of  an  ability  to  use  it  with  intel- 
hge:ice,  strength  and  fluency.  The  great  question  is,  what  lan- 
gURC'e  or  languages  are  necessary  and  of  primary  importance  in  the 
ed'icutional  course  ?  All  our  daily  conversation  is  in  English.  All 
our  instructions  are  given  in  English.  Is  it  necessary  to  learn  any 
lan;^»uige  but  English  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  learn  any  language  not 
1^0^' spoken?  We  can  even  see  something  practical  in  learning 
the  French,  Itahan,  Spanish  and  German,  but  we  ask  with  em- 
phasis, where  is  the  utility  of  learning  Latin  and  Greek  ?  This 
<lu*^stion  is  well  put.  and  deserves  to  be  answered.  Our  answer  is, 
that  if  the  confinement  of  the  pupil's  attention  to  the  English 
alone  does  not  materially  circumscribe  the  domain  of  his  thought, 
"  i*  does  not  put  a  painful  check  upon  that  very  spirit  of  inquiry 
whidi  we  design  to  excite,  if  it  does  not  deprive  him  of  a  most 
valuable  mental  discipline,  if  it  does  not  materially  lessen  that 
knowledge  which  is  power,  if  it  does  not  injuriously  aflTect  the 
roode,  ihe  facility  and  clearness  of  his  expression  of  thought,  then 
are  We  henceforth  prepared  to  abolish  the  study  of  the  Classic 
^•^c'lJ^ges.  But  the  case  is  not  so.  The  student  can  not  address 
himself  '^vi^ji  success  to  the  study  of  English  and  the  other  modem 
*^^guages  named,  because  he  has  not  the  requisite  power,  which 
^®  ^^ave  shown  to  be  so  important  in  the  undertaking  of  any  study. 
^"^  modern  languages  are  part  of  an  advanced  superstructure. 
^  every  purely  English  study,  whether  it  be  of  the  language  itself, 
^'  t,he  natural  sciences,  the  very  spirit  of  investigation  and  inquiry, 
^nich  you  have  awakened,  and  which  it  is  a  main  object  of  all  in- 
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struction  to  awaken,  will  lead  the  student  of  his  own  judgment  to 
recede  farther  and  farther  in  his  inquiries.  The  modem  languages 
do  not  contain  the  kej  to  themselves.  The  inquiring  boj  can  not 
avoid  seeing  and  feeling  that  he  is  off  a  solid  foundation.  He  takes 
up  the  study  of  common  Arithmetic.  As  in  duty  bound,  you  tell 
him  the  word  "  Arithmetic  "  is  from  a  Greek  word,  meaning  "num- 
ber.'* He  goes  on  and  meets  with  the  words  "Addition,'*  "sum 
total,"  "Subtraction,"  ** Minuend,"  "Subtrahend,"  &c.  You 
tell  him  these  words  are  all  Latin,  that  "e-n-d"  in  Latin  means 
"  to  be, "  as,  "  Minuend, "  to  he  made  less,  &c.  Still  farther  in  his 
course,  he  meets  the  word  "  Mathematics."  He  is  told  it  is  from  a 
Greek  word,  meaning  "leaniing."  You  introduce  him  to  Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Metallurgy,  with 
all  their  technical  terms,  as  Pneumaiics,  Hydrostatics,  Mechanics, 
Acoustics,  Optics,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  &c.  You  tell  him  these 
are  all  Greek,  and  you  will  find  that  he  will  not  doubt  your  word  in 
the  least,  as  they  appear  decidedly  Greek  to  him.  His  spirit  of  in- 
quiry has  met  with  an  insuperable  obstacle.  No  energy  or  per- 
severance will  help  him,  because  he  is  not  furnished  with  the  re- 
quired power.  He  commences  the  study  of  his  own  language. 
Again,  he  is  met  at  the  very  threshold  by  the  words  "  Grammar, " 
"  Orthography,"  "  Etymology,"  &:c.  Again  he  is  told  these  words 
are  Oreek.  He  sees  hhnself  that  Greek  and  Latin  lie  back  of 
every  thing,  and  tired  of  being  baffled  in  his  researches  by  a  want 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  he  asks  of  his  own  accord.  Why  then  don't 
I  study  Greek  and  Latin  ?  Then  I  can  have  as  my  own  this  whole 
fund  of  knowledge  of  which  I  see  the  indispensable  necessity,  and 
which  is  now  disputing  every  inch  of  progress  that  I  attempt  to 
make. 

But  can  we  not  make  use  of  certain  expedients  that  will  some- 
what relieve  these  difficulties  ?  At  any  rate,  we  can  do  something. 
We  can  make  Etymological  Dictionaries,  which  give  the  sources 
of  the  words.  But  let  me  ask  whether  we  do  not  confess,  by  ad- 
mitting their  necessity,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  root  languages  is 
indispensable  ;  and  again,  whether  the  very  work  of  studying 
these  systems  is  not  in  itself,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  meagre  course  of 
classical  study ;  and  still  again,  whether  it  will  be  for  the  good  of 
the  boy  to  train  him  to  habits  of  investigation  so  superficial  as  this 
process  must  necessarily  be?  It  is  certain  that  a  bright  and  think- 
ing boy  will  ask  again,  Who  made  this  dictionary,  and  where  did 
its  author  obtain  the  knowledge  requisite  for  such  a  work  1  You 
must  tell  him  he  studied  Latin  and  Greek.     Then  he  will  say,  <<  1 
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also  will  study  Latin  and  Greek,  that  I  may  not  be  compelled  to 
beg  every  mouthful  of  intellectual  food  that  I  require  from  diction- 
aries made  by  others,  but  may  have  a  store  of  my  own  from  which 
lean  draw,  as  my  necessities  require."  It  will  be  the  same  with  all 
other  helps.  We  may  use  systems  of  analysis,  books  of  prefixes 
and  suffixes.  We  may  say,  con  means  "  together,"  re  "  back,"  &c. 
The  student  will  go  behind  all  these,  and  ask  "What  do  you  mean 
bj  the  word  Analysis  ?  "We  tell  him  its  origin,  and  derivative 
force,  but  we  produce  no  other  effect  than  to  make  him  feel  even 
more  deeply  than  before,  his  want  of  the  Greek.  Supported  by 
long  experience,  I  deliberately  assert  as  my  settled  conviction,  that 
though  in  rare  cases,  mere  English  scholars  make  great  attain- 
ments in  the  understanding  of  the  English  language,  yet  ordinarily, 
a  want  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  is  fatal  to  the  acquisition  of  sound, 
accurate  and  comprehensive  learning.  I  shall  be  met  here  with 
the  examples  of  many  men,  who  never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
classical  study,  and  3'et  distinguished  themselves  by  their  power  in 
the  use  of  language.  The  case  of  Mr.  Clay  is  always  cited  in  this 
connection.  Now  I  deny  that  Mr.  Clay  was  not  a  linguist.  That 
be  did  not  acquire  his  classical  learning  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the 
schools,  I  of  course  admit.  But  the  indomitable  spirit  of  inquiry 
for  which  Mr.  Clay  was  so  remarkable  forbids  the  supposition  that 
be  did  not  adopt  means  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  derivative 
force  of  words.  If  he  did  not  do  it  in  the  usual  way,  he  took  other 
Cleans  to  do  it  by  an  assiduous  use  of  those  roundabout  substitutes 
^bich  can  do  very  little  for  any  one  without  the  natural  turn  for 
language  and  the  invincible  industry  which  Mr.  Clay  possessed. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  for  so  many  years  an  editor  of  the  high- 
^t  repute,  himself  said,  that  when  he  entered  upon  his  editorial 
^^^reer,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient  languages,  but  became,  af- 
ter a  few  years,  from  the  very  necessities  of  his  vocation,  a  good 
Latin  scholar.  And  if  any  one  will  say  that  he  has  not  been  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  classic  languages, 
^e shall  say  that  he  may  have  done  well  without  them,  but  he 
can  not  have  a  remote  conception  how  much  more  he  might  have 
done  with  them.  Some  men,  without  school  learning  of  any  kind, 
do  marvelous  things,  so  that  we  are  led  to  wonder  what  they  might 
have  done  if  they  had  enjoyed  that  advantage.  So  some  men 
n^esuch  great  attainments  in  the  use  of  language  without  the 
drill  of  Latin  and  Greek,  that  we  may  well  wonder  what  they 
ni^bt  have  been  with  it.  We  may  safely  assert,  and  that  without 
^  least  violation  of  courtesy,  that  no  man  who  is  not  a  classical 
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scholar,  has  a  right  to  deny  the  utility  of  classical  study  and 
classical  learning,  because  in  this  case  he  has  not  that  power, 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  considera- 
tion and  decision  of  any  given  question.  No  teacher  who  has  a 
school  composed  in  part  of  classical  students,  can  have  failed  to 
observe  how  much  more  readily  he  can  convey  an  idea  to  them 
than  to  the  others  who  study  English  alone.  By  reminding  them 
of  the  derivation  of  a  technical  term,  they  take  its  force  in  an  in- 
stant, and  are  animated  with  a  desire  to  know  all  that  can  be  said 
in  relation  to  it,  while  it  never  can  be  any  thing  more  than  an  arbi- 
trary sound  to  the  others,  and  fails  to  inspire  them  with  siiailar 
emotions.  He  can  have  very  little  experience  as  a  teacher,  or  can 
have  availed  himself  of  this  power  to  a  very  limited  extent,  who 
can  not  respond  with  all  his  heart  to  this  statement. 

Again,  persons  who  have  not  been  in  the  way  of  observing,  can 
have  no  estimate  of  the  influence  which  a  knowledge  of  the  original 
languages  exerts  in  the  formation  of  correct  orthographers.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  experienced  instructors  we  ever  knew,  on  hearing 
a  number  of  common  school  teachers  fail  in  spelling  at  an  examina 
tion,  remarked  that  it  did  not  surprise  him  in  the  least,  and  said  h« 
did  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  be  a  good  speller  without  sotm 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  We  shall  not  decide  as  U 
the  literal  truth  of  this  judgment,  but  certainly  the  remark  ha: 
great  force. 

Classical  learning  is  an  indispensable  clement  of  that  knowledgi 
which  gives  power  to  the  individual,  addressing  himself  to  the  ex 
amination  of  many  subjects.  It  is  certainly  power  to  him  who  un 
derlakes  the  study  of  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  languages 
for  they  are  mere  dialects  of  the  Latin,  and  may  be  acquired  bj 
the  proficient  in  the  original  in  far  less  time  and  with  more  ease  anc 
finish  than  by  others.  The  Latin  lies  behind  them  all,  and  contains 
ihejjower.  It  is  suited  to  begin  and  form  a  prominent  part  of  c 
course  of  study,  because  nothing  lies  behind  it  Its  power  is  ii 
itself 

Resides,  the  study  of  language  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  mathe- 
matics  in  developing  the  powers  of  ratiocination.  The  finest  and 
most  effeciive  mental  discipline  is  furnished  by  it.  We  do  not  know 
that  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  point,  as  it  is  usually  con- 
ceded. If  language  is  a  i)hilosophical  structure,  and  not  an  arbi- 
trary' collection  of  sounds,  the  study  of  its  analysis  must  be  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  and  must  call  the  reasoning  powers  into  exercise. 
The  simple  work  of  classifying  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  requires 
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the  study  of  the  organs  used  in  their  utterance,  and  is  in  itself  a 
philosophical  investigation.  The  general  classification  of  words, 
together  with  their  various  modifications,  and  the  relations  which 
thej  sustain  to  each  other  in  sentential  construction,  can  not  fail  to 
teach  the  laws  of  thought,  because  with  these  laws,  the  laws  of 
eipression  must  correspond.  Thus  the  study  of  language  is  the 
study  of  mind.  Language  may  be  compared  to  a  visible  canvas, 
upon  which  every  mental  process  is  distinctly  reflected.  While 
language,  and  clear  language  too,  is  certainly  indispensable  to  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  which  could  by  no  means  be  develop- 
ed without  it,  it  goes  even  farther,  and  taking  up  thought  where 
the  physical  sciences  leave  it,  peers  forth  into  the  regions  of  the 
metaphysical,  the  immaterial  and  the  spiritual,  opens  fields  invisi- 
ble to  the  ej-e  of  sense,  and  qualifies  the  mind  for  the  study  of  its 
own  nature  and  operations.  We  can  never  study  what  is  not  in 
some  way  revealed  for  our  examination.  Now  the  operations  of 
the  mind  are  distinctly  reflected  upon  the  language  we  use,  and 
before  this  great  master  portrait,  we  can  sit  and  study  every  stroke 
of  nature's  pencil  at  our  leisure.  The  operations  of  the  mind  are 
distinctly  pictured  before  us,  and  will  submit  to  severe  and  rigid 
analysis.  If  this  is  not  work  for  the  reasoning  powers,  what  is? 
And  if  it  is  not  work  that  exalts  and  elevates  man,  what  can  be? 
Here  is  a  domain  of  thought,  Umited  by  nothing  except  by  the  de- 
fects which  actually  exist  in  language.  To  the  individual,  it  is 
open  just  as  widely  as  his  knowledge  of  language  extends.  Be- 
yond this  he  can  not  go.  His  range  is  circumscribed.  The  more 
ve  reflect,  the  more  strongly  we  shall  be  convinced  that  language 
w  as  necessar}'  to  enable  one  to  understand  his  own  mental  opera- 
tions as  it  is  to  enable  him  to  understand  those  of  others,  and  that 
It  IS  very  doubtful  whether  any  severe  or  important  processes  of 
thought  could  ever  be  carried  on  without  a  medium,  by  which  the 
^nd  can  keep  distinctly  in  its  own  view  the  picture  of  its  succes- 
sive Steps. 

But  it  was  not  our  design  to  introduce  much  of  metaphysical 
wgument.  The  great  point  is,  that  processes  of  thought  discipline 
the  mind,  that  they  can  not  be  conducted  or  understood  even  by  the 
thinker  himself  without  language,  and  that  their  strength,  clear- 
ness and  value  depend  upon  the  power  of  language.  If  an  individu- 
al) who  has  no  organic  defect,  expresses  his  thoughts  obscurely,  we 
Daay  be  sure  his  own  mental  operations  are  not  clear  to  himself 
*lie  study  of  language  is,  therefore,  conducive  as  much  to  the  for- 
Daation  of  clear  and  strong  thinkers  and  intelligent  auditors  as  it  is 
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to  the  formation  of  clear  and  powerful  speakers,  and  the  more  ex- 
tensive the  survey  that  is  taken  of  the  field  of  language,  and  the 
more  pains  that  may  be  taken  to  lay  hold  of  the  force  of  words 
through  their  sources  and  roots,  the  more  fully  this  desirable  end 
will  be  reached.  This  discipline  of  mind  effected  by  the  study  of 
language  is  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor,  inasmuch  as  mental  dis- 
cipline is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  school  instruction. 

But  one  more  question.  Is  language  in  itself  a  teeming  source 
of  thought,  fertile  of  itself  in  the  production  of  enjoyment  to  the 
student?  This  is  a  point  that  deserves  to  be  noticed.  Thousands 
of  words  contain  storehouses  of  thought  and  knowledge  in  them- 
selves, even  when  out  of  combination,  and  reward  him  who  traces 
them  to  their  source,  by  revealing  to  his  delighted  mind  worlds  of 
living  light  and  beauty.  The  study  of  words  is  not  a  popular  pur- 
suit, and  many  men  use  them  with  an  entire  unconsciousness  of 
their  deep  significance  and  power.  They  employ  them  in  their  daily 
intercourse,  but  have  not  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  their  tre- 
mendous latent  strength  and  expressiveness.  As  one  who  walks 
upon  his  field,  is  none  the  richer  for  an  exhaustless  mine  of  gold 
that  lies,  unknown  to  him,  beneath  his  feet,  so  he,  who  is  content 
to  restrict  his  conception  of  words  to  the  narrow  limit  of  present 
acceptation,  traverses  a  surface  beneath  which  lie,  hidden  from  his 
sight  and  unexplored,  mines  of  mental  wealth,  diamonds  of  daz- 
zling brillianc}'',  "  gems  of  purest  ray."  The  language  which  he 
is  constantly  using,  subserves  a  common  purpose,  and  he  could  not 
dispense  with  it,  but  for  aught  more,  it  may  be  compared  to  an  un- 
cultivated tract  of  land,  covered  with  deep  soil,  containing  within 
itself  generous  nutriment  in  abundance,  and  ready,  in  return  for 
labor,  to  send  it  forth  into  the  seed,  the  germ,  the  plant.  Dull  as  the 
study  of  single  words  is  regarded  by  many,  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
the  ideas  of  most  men  are  greatly  limited  by  their  failure  to  investi- 
gate and  lay  hold  of  their  full  derivative  force  and  energy.  And  if 
these  shackles  could  be  thrown  oflf  for  a  time,  they  would  walk 
forth  with  a  freedom,  which  was  before  unknown.  A  new  creation 
would  spring  up  before  them,  and  a  boundless  domain  of  thought, 
that  would  furnish  inexhaustible  sources  of  gratification  to  the 
mind.  But  no  caprice  of  destiny  will  reveal  this  world,  teeming  as 
it  is  with  light  and  instruction.  Like  the  gold  in  the  mine,  like  the 
luxuriant  richness  of  the  soil,  it  is  to  be  made  available  by  indomit- 
able industry  alone.  It  can  never  be  gained  without  a  systematic, 
persevering  course  of  classical  study. 

We  remark  farther  that  language  has  kept  pace  with  ideas,  and 
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that  every  idea  that  was  ever  entertained  by  a  man  able  to  speak, 
has  been  thrown  upon  this  great  canvas.  It  has,  doubtless,  kept 
a  faithful  record  of  every  mental  operation  from  the  creation  of 
man  till  the  present,  and  the  language  which  remains  extant  pre- 
serves to  us,  as  far  as  we  can  penetrate  its  sources  and  lay  hold  of 
its  original,  all  the  ideas  of  those  who  made  use  of  its  primary 
elements.  If  it  were  in  our  power  to  obliterate  language  or  any 
portion  of  it,  we  could  and  certainly  would  efface  for  the  present 
every  idea  which  it  embodies  and  might  very  easily  consign  to  ob- 
livion sciences  now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development. 

Language  is  a  splendid  fabric,  with  rich  beauties  and  extensive 
capacities.  Far  more  than  merely  fascinating,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  practical,  contributing  to  the  comfort  and  enjo^^ment  of  life. 
Very  true  indeed  it  is  that  mercantile,  mechanical  and  agricultural 
pursuits  may  be  followed  without  a  knowledge  of  language,  and  to 
some  extent  without  an  acquaintance  with  mathematics.  Men  do 
not  lay  railroads  or  excavate  canals  with  language.  They  do  not 
build  steamboats  or  telegraphs,  lay  stone  walls  or  pave  streets,  plant 
corn  and  potatoes,  hoop  wheels  or  shoe  horses,  make  cabinet  ware 
or  take  daguerreotypes  with  language.  Yet  no  science  whatever 
develops  the  mind  to  a  greater  degree  of  strength,  and  none,  in  its 
place,  furnishes  men  with  more  extensive  and  unfailing  resources 
for  usefulness  and  enjoyment.  So  far  from  being  a  vast  chaos  of 
Diechanical  and  arbitrary  sounds,  the  structure  has  been  formed  by 
processes  of  the  closest  observation,  the  liveHest  fancy,  the  severest 
reasoning,  and  the  deepest  philosophy.  And  he  who  takes  it  in  its 
perfect  state,  and  applies  himself  to  its  analysis,  will  subject  his 
DJind  to  the  most  profitable  discipline,  will  develop  and  strengthen 
*iw  powers  of  ratiocination,  and  store  his  memory  with  a  treasury 
of  historical  and  scientific  facts,  since  there  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  this,  that  language  has  faithfully  recorded  the  progress  of  the 
*rt8  and  sciences,  and  that  the  history  of  men,  of  politics,  of  na- 
tos,  of  changes  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  hves  in  and  is 
"*ipressed  for  all  time  upon  the  words  we  use. 

If  after  what  has  been  said,  it  is  still  insisted  that  undue  prominence 
^  &iven  in  our  educational  course  to  the  study  of  classics,  and  that 
other  branches  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  time 
■pent  upon  this,  we  answer,  that  if  Mathematics  and  the  physical 
■Silences  suffer  at  all  in  our  system,  the  loss  is  not  occasioned  by 
"^0  devotion  paid  to  the  classic  languages,  but  manifestly  by  a 
•«U  of  devotion  to  any  thing^  by  an  unpardonable  waste  and  trifl- 
^  away  of  time.     There  is  not  time  enough  spent  upon  the  clas- 
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sic  languages  to  detract  at  all  from  what  is  due  to  other  subjects. 
I  shall  be  borne  out  by  those  who  know,  in  the  assertion  that  the 
majority  of  college  students  do  not  in  four  years,  spend  altogether 
as  much  as  one  year  in  severe  study  of  the  classics.  Many  fall  far 
short  even  of  this.  If  all  our  college  graduates  had  really  devoted 
themselves  with  laborious  and  persevering  zeal  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  we  should  have  loo  many  living  illustrations  of 
their  utility  to  leave  room  for  the  question  now  under  discussion. 
Why  are  our  graduates  supposed  to  have  given  so  much  time  to 
language  at  the  expense  of  their  mathematics  ?  Is  it  because  they 
give  evidence  of  it  in  their  extensive  classical  attainments  ?  How 
many  of  ihem  know  anything  about  language  ?  And  why  is  it 
that  they  are  not  said  to  have  cultivated  the  mathematics  at  the 
expense  of  language,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  mathematicians 
largely  outnumber  the  hnguists  ?  Here  is  a  mystery  that  needs  to 
be  solved.  The  hosts  of  splendid  American  linguists,  who  have 
caused  loss  to  the  departments  of  Mathematics  and  Physical 
science,  by  giving  so  much  time  to  classical  study,  will  have  to  be 
produced,  before  this  ground  can  be  maintained. 

One  or  two  points  remain  to  be  briefly  touched.  It  is  asserted 
that  good  Classical  scholars  are  never  good  for  any  thing  else.  It 
is  enough  in  reply  to  breathe  the  names  of  Webster,  Choate,  and 
Everett.  This  country  has  not  produced  a  large  number  of  very 
eminent  classical  scholars,  but  a  host  of  English  names  could  be 
mentioned  to  refute  this  assertion.  It  is  true,  that  men  who  become 
passionate  lovers  of  classical  study,  frequently  choose  vocations 
which  permit  them  to  indulge  their  favofile  taste.  This  is  equally 
true  of  devotees  to  other  branches.  Nor,  if  it  were  otherwise,  would 
this  exclusive  devotion  to  classical  pursuits  prove  that  the  study  of 
language  disqualifies  a  man  for  any  vocation  whatever.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  attachment  to 
one  branch,  which  leads  the  devotee  to  cling  to  it  exclusively,  all 
the  attainment  in  language  that  can  be  made  tends  to  fit  more  fully 
and  effectually  for  any  calHng  that  he  may  select. 

We  think  a  direct  answer  may  now  be  given  to  the  query 
whether  the  condition  of  the  schools  is  to  remain  without  change 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors  ;  whether  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  age  is  not  to  leave  its  impress  upon  them.  They  are 
making  progress.  That  progress  however,  does  not  consist  in  a 
change  of  curriculum.  If  the  present  course  of  study  ever  was 
wise,  it  is  wise  now.  The  objects  of  instruction  are  the  same  as 
they  were.     We  do  not  generally  train  boys  with  a  special  refer- 
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ence  lo  any  one  vocation  now  more  than  formerly.  We  propose  to 
ourselves  the  same  ends  in  instruction  which  were  proposed  by  our 
forefathers.  If  the  system  progresses  at  all,  it  is  owing  to  truer 
and  sounder  views  of  the  nature  of  education,  the  substitution  of 
clear. analytical  processes  of  teaching  in  place  of  the  blunting  and 
senseless  practice  of  imphtion.  The  materials  used  are  not  chang- 
ing, but  the  modes  of  using  them  are  improving,  and  in  this  resix?ct, 
the  march  is  onward  and  forward.  The  importance  of  a  full,  com- 
prehensive course  will  be  generally  acknowledged  as  soon  as  it  is 
admitted  that  the  object  of  study  is,  not  to  fill  a  cavity  in  the  head, 
but  to  discipline  and  strengthen  the  mind,  to  excite  thought  and  to 
stimulate  inquiry,  to  give  that  knowledge,  which  is  power;  that 
courses  of  study  are  valuable  just  so  far  as  these  ends  are  answered 
by  them,  and  no  farther.  Then  boys  will  study  language,  though 
they  intend  to  devote  their  lives  to  farming  ;  mathematics,  even 
▼hen  they  have  determined  upon  a  professional  life  ;  history,  though 
they  have  not  the  remotest  intention  of  entering  the  political 
Jirena ;  chemistr}',  botany,  geometry,  astronomy  and  navigation, 
though  they  have  no  idea  of  becoming  physicians,  surveyors, 
almanac  makers  or  sailors.  Boys  will  be  put  to  study  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  natural  powers,  for  the  cultivation  of  their  noble 
faculties,  that  they  may  become  men  of  accurate  scholarship,  of 
extensive  and  varied  information,  of  thoughtful  and  investigating 
habits,  of  keen  perception  and  discriminating  forecast,  of  shrewd- 
ness to  detect  the  intentions  of  interested,  selfish  men,  of  courage 
^nd  ability  to  stand  as  defenders  of  the  public  weal ;  in  short,  of 
that  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  which  is  power. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  to  close  this  paper  with  an  apology  for  its 
great  length.  Those  who  know  what  an  art  there  is  in  condens- 
^Z  thought,  will  understand  me  when  I  say,  that  amid  the  numer- 
ous duties  of  a  laborious  profession,  I  have  not  found  time  to  make 
It  shorter.  The  subject  is  boundless.  The  course  of  study  com- 
poses many  other  branches,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  an 
t^due  value  to  any  of  them.  The  main  object  of  the  paper,  has 
t^en  to  refute  an  idea  prevalent  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages  is  not  practical,  that  much  time  is  thrown 
away  upon  them,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  laid  aside  in  order  to 
pve  more  room  for  the  mathematics  and  physical  science.  If  I 
tiave  succeeded  in  awakening  the  convictions  of  any  in  favor  of 
t^y  Views,  or  have  been  so  happy  as  to  give  any  impulse,  however 
"^ble,  to  the  noble  cause  of  classical  learning,  I  shall  feel  that  I 
We  an  ample  reward. 
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The  Discussion  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cole's  paper  being  in  order: — 

Mr.  Green  leaf  remarked ; — As  I  have  but  two  or  three  thoughts  to 
offer  at  all,  I  will  throw  them  out  at  the  commencement.  The  first  that 
has  struck  me,  is  the  entire  feasibility  and  practicability  of  any  man 
who  chooses,  of  any  age,  becoming  a  classical  scholar.  It  is  within  my 
knowledge  that  there  are  merchants  in  the  city  of  New  York,  worth 
their  thousands — or  were  when  I  left,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  when  I 
return — who  surely  have  business  enough  to  engross  their  attention,  but 
who  set  aside  a  certain  portion  of  their  time  each  day  for  study,  allow 
me  to  say,  under  my  own  supervision.  They  do  this  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  themselves  from  being  swallowed  up  by  their  business ;  for 
the  purpose  of  being  men,  or  rather  of  sustaining  their  development, 
and  to  prevent  a  collapse  from  outside  pressure.  I  think  it  was  said  by 
Cato,  when  caught  studying  Greek  after  he  was  70  years  of  age,  and 
asked  why  he  did  so,  "  I  am  not  willing  that  my  little  grandchildren 
should  know  more  than  I  do."  He  wished  to  keep  abreast  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age. 

With  respect  to  Latin  being  the  key  to  the  modern  languages,  this  is 
literally  true.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  for  one  acquainted 
with  Latin  to  acquire  Spanish,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  easiest  language 
to  be  learned.  The  pronunciation  any  man  can  learn  in  two  hours. 
Then  there  is  the  French,  which  is  merely  a  dialect ;  and  there  is  Italian, 
which  is  nothing  but  modern  Latin,  as  every  scholar  knows.  So  that  if 
any  one  desires  to  acquire  these  languages,  he  can  do  it  at  his  leisure. 

One  further  remark.  The  saying  is  ascribed  to  Voltaire,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  accords  with  the  experience  of  every  man  who  has  reduced  it  to 
practice,  "  As  many  languages  as  a  man  knows,  so  many  times  a  man  is 
he."  There  are  no  two  views  of  any  one  subject  that  are  precisely  alike. 
If  one  account  is  given  of  any  thing  by  one  man,  a  second  by  another, 
and  a  third  by  another;  reading  each  of  these  accounts  will  convey  new 
ideas.  Though  they  may  be  the  same  in  substance,  they  are  different 
in  fact  There  will  be  two  men  here  to-day :  One  will  go  away  with 
new  thoughts,  with  which  he  will  go  forward  through  life ;  while  the 
other  will  say  that  on  the  whole  it  is  rather  a  prosy  affair.  Both  heard 
the  same  things,  but  received  different  impressions.  And  thus  it  will  be 
in  studying  different  languages. 

Bishop  Potter. — With  regard  to  the  paper  just  read,  it  strikes  me 
that  it  raises  the  greatest  and  most  momentous  questions,  perhaps  that 
can  be  entertained,  upon  the  whole  subject  of  education ;  not  only  scho- 
lastic education,  but  family,  social,  and  political  education,  and  education 
in  any  other  relation  in  which  we  may  choose  to  consider  it    If  we  look 
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particalarly  to  intellectual  education,  Mr.  Cole  has  raised  perhaps  the 
great  question  of  our  day,  the  question,  what  is  the  best  instrumentality 
ifl  ioiellectaal  development;  and  especially,  what  place  do  mathematics 
and  the  classics  hold  in  relation  to  what  is  called  the  newer  learning. 
I  hope  that  subject  will  be  thoroughly  canvassed  before  we  adjourn. 
No  subject  connected  with  the  development  of  mind  can  be  more  im- 
portant at  this  very  time ;  because  it  must  be  remembered  that  two 
parallel  movements  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  education 
at  the  same  time  and  in  opposite  directions ;  tlie  one  palpable  to  the 
sight  aod  sense,  the  other  impalpable ;  and  yet  the  unobserved  move- 
ment may  be  fraught  with  the  most  important  consequences.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  material  instrumentalities,  education  may  be  developing ; 
while  in  what  may  be  called  spiritual  instrumentalities,  it  may  be  de- 
teriorating. We  may  be  building  magnificent  school-houses,  enlarging 
the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers,  increasing  greatly  and  in  the  most  im- 
pressive ways  tlie  exterior  machinery  of  education ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  so  far  as  the  true  culture  of  the  soul  is  concerned,  we  maybe  retro- 
grading. I  think  that  that  is  the  question  which  especially  concerns  the 
American  people,  and  should  attract  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  edu- 
ction at  this  time. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  department  of  intellect,  and  the  question  opened 
kcrc,  and  which  has  been  discussed  certainly  with  very  great  ability  in 
the  paper  to  which  we  have  listened  this  morning,  I  suppose  that  the 
^development  of  intellectual  power  is  the  province  of  the  school.  I  speak 
Dot  now  of  other  instrumentalities  of  etlucation,  but  the  development  of 
mind,  of  the  power  of  thinking  is  the  work  of  the  schools.  We  have 
got  that  power ;  and  what  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  How  shall  ii  be  directed  ? 
Shall  the  schools  of  our  country  be  employed  in  the  work  of  making 
Diagnificent  earth-worms  ?  That  is  too  probable  unless  you  recognize, 
Ijring  back  of  the  question  of  developing  the  maximum  of  intellectual 
power,  the  other  question  of  what  is  the  purpose  with  which  tliat  power 
^all  be  inspired  ;  what  shall  be  its  aim  ?  I  think  that  the  school  has 
•otnething  to  do  with  that  question ;  that  the  school  has  another  func- 
tion besides  that  of  developing  intellectual  power.  I  merely  suggest  the 
^l^estion  now  for  consideration,  having  no  desire  to  intrude  at  this  time, 
*^t  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Association  will  not  adjourn  witliout 
wscussing  that  question,  whether  there  lie  not  back  of  the  intellectual 
function  of  the  school,  a  still  higher  function,  and  one  it  can  reach  and 
perform  without  touching  any  controverted  questions  of  belief,  as  to  the 
"Mt,  religious  training,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Richards. — There  are  some  thoughts  which  have  occupied  my 
l^'^ndagood  deal  in  connection  with  this  subject,  more  particularly  bear- 
^upon  the  latitude  we  now  occupy.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
insider  this  subject  thoroughly,  and  see  where  we  are  to  find  the  found- 
ation stones  of  this  important  question.  There  are  some  things  con- 
'^^cied  with  moral  education — without  going  into  the  polemical  discussion 
«  the  question  to  which  Bishop  Potter  has  alluded — which  seem  to  me 
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not  to  be  fully  understood,  with  regard  to  what  may  be  called  moral  dis- 
cipline, and  intellectual  discipline.  Those  great  objects  alluded  to  in  the 
paper  to  which  we  have  listened  with  so  much  interest,  will  not  be  ac- 
complished unless  these  first  principles  are  understood,  these  foundation 
stones  found  out  What  is  moral  discipHne  really?  What  is  mental 
discipline  really?  At  another  time,  if  the  Association  will  allow  me,  I 
will  state  more  fully  my  views  upon  these  two  questions. 

Bisuop  Potter. — I  understood  Mr.  Cole  to  assume  in  his  paper  that 
the  grand  object  of  school-training  was  the  development  of  mental 
power.  There  would  seem  to  me  to  lie  back  of  that,  another  and  perhaps 
more  important  object — the  development  of  moral  power,  self-control, 
conscientiousness,  the  establisshment  of  certain  habits  which  pertain  quite 
as  much  to  the  will  as  the  intellect — and  that  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  school  not  sufficiently  considered  at  this  time.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  Mr.  Cole  in  his  own  mind  does  not  ignore  moral  training ;  but  the 
very  fact  that  when  we  come  to  write  upon  the  duties  of  the  school  or  of 
the  teacher,  most  of  us  immediately  fall  ofl'  to  the  intellectual  side,  seems 
to  indicate  that  we  think  more  of  the  development  of  the  intellect  than 
of  the  development  of  the  heart.  Is  it  not  important  that  the  teacher 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  education  should  be  admonished  that  there 
is  another  and  a  greater  work  than  that ;  and  a  work  which  is  going  on 
in  the  school,  either  regularly  and  under  our  directions  or  independently 
of  us;  for  the  school  is  a  great  moral  seminary,  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  is  a  moral  training  for  good  or  for  evil  without  the  eye  and  direction 
of  the  teacher,  or  else  it  is  one  under  his  supervJRion,  one  where  all  the 
exercises  and  discipline  of  the  school  are  specifically  directed  towards 
the  formation  of  character  in  its  broadest  sense. 

Mr.  Cole. — It  seems  to  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  in  ex- 
planation. The  paper  which  I  read  this  morning  presents  a  specific 
object.  I  do  not  undervalue  moral  education  ;  but  the  whole  object  of 
the  paper  was  to  defend  the  classical  element  of  instruction;  and  my 
general  remarks  upon  education  were  merely  intended  as  the  substratum 
of  that  defense.  In  common  with  other  teachers.  I  am  frequently  asked 
the  question,  What  is  the  utility  of  so  much  Latin  and  Greek?  It  so 
happens  that  it  is  my  profession  to  teach  the  classical  languages ;  and 
for  many  years  I  have  taught  those  languages  exclusively.  Having 
been  called  upon,  more  than  once,  to  defend  the  classical  element  of 
instruction  against  the  popular  notion  that  it  is  not  useful,  the  whole 
object  of  my  paper  was  to  meet,  if  possible,  the  popular  objection,  and* 
to  defend  the  classical  element  against  the  popular  notions.  I  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of  the  moral  element,  inasmuch  as  it  did 
not  bear  upon  that  point  I  do  not  think  any  member  of  the  Association 
values  moral  instruction  more  than  I  do,  or  more  strenuously  endeavors 
to  give  such  mstruction  in  connection  with  his  daily  teachings. 

Dr.  Proudfit  said,  that  knowing  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cole  upon  this 
subject,  he  had  not  received  the  same  impression  from  the  paper  as  that 
received  by  Dr.  Potter.     The  question  now  to  be  met  was,  How  shall 
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that  moral  training  be  brought  about  ?    How  shall  we  reacli  the  con- 
ficieoce  ?    How  shall  we  give  distinction  and  efficacy  to  moral  training, 
combined  with  mental  training?    A  highly  illuminated  powerful  intel- 
lect without  the  guiding  influence  of  moral  principle,  all  looked  upon  as 
a  cone  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.     The  only  true  morality 
was  Christian  life,  Christian  principle.    All  practical  teachers  must  have 
aalted  themselves  the  question  how  they  could  infuse  a  Christian  life, 
awaken  Christian  sensibilities,  thoughtful n ess,  and  devotion,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  daily  menial  training  of  their  pupils.     He  remembered  a 
remark  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Alexander  upon  this  very  point.      Some 
persons, he  said,  objected  to  spending  so  much  time  in  classical  training, 
to  the  neglect  of  moral  and  religious  culture ;  but  he  maintained  that  a 
conscientious  enlightened  Christian  teacher,  in  the  course  of  classical 
tnition,  could  throw  in  illustrations  and  remarks  which  would  make  a 
profound  impression;  the  more  profound  from  being  incidental.    He 
(^'  P.)  thought  all  teachers  must  have  experienced  that,  and  noticed 
^t  an  incidental  remark  would  often  create  a  greater  impression  than 
OQe  which  was  merely  ex  professo.     He  referred  also  to  the  venerable 
Mr.  Stevenson,  a  classical  school-teacher,  who  had  used  various  appli- 
*DCC8,  among  others  the  birch,  after  the  old  Scotch  fashion,  to  make  his 
scholars  learn.     That  teacher  had  united  the  old  fashioned  synthesis 
^th  tlie  modern  analysis;  he  had  obliged  his  pupils  to  turn  English 
^to  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek  into  English.    He 
*"^  attained  full  80  years  of  age,  and  had  taught  school  for  at  least  60 
years;  having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  vast  numbers  of  his  pupils  in 
^6  pulpit,  and  several  of  them  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in 
^^^  judicial  positions,  professors  in  colleges,  and  occupied  in  various 
^^ys  in  the  great  work  of  general  instruction  and  improvement     Every 
^P*l  of  his  must  have  recollected  the  occasional,  apparently  incidental 
.  '  8till  very  impressive  and  effectual  remarks  uttered  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
^  ^e  course  of  classical  education.     Dr.  P.  also  referred  to  a  gentleman 
^^^  had  been  an  eminent  scientific  teacher  in  New  York,  who  was  in 
J  babit  of  occasionally  throwing  in  a  remark  addressed  to  the  con- 
f^'dce  and  the  heart,  remarks  which  he  had  afterwards  the  great  satis- 
^■on  to  know  were  received  with  great  benefit     In  the  wondertul 
•^logies  of  language,  revealing  to  us  moral  and  intellectual  manifesta- 
^   no  less  wonderful  than  those  planetary  orbits  expounded  on  the 
PJ^vi^ug  evening  by  Prof.  Loomis,  might  easily  be  found  occcision  for 
^^ion  to  the  Divine  wisdom  displayed  in  their  arrangement     It  was 
'^ct  that  profound  learning  had  many  great  uses;  that  classical  learn- 
S"    had  shed  a  wonderful  light  upon  the  pages  of  Divine  Revelation. 
^^n  the  verbal  coincidences  were  sometimes  very  striking,  illustrating 
^i'^^t  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures,  or  giving  expansion,  beauty,  and 
^^*'ne«8  to  our  conception  of  a  Scripture  word.     In  the  introduction 
^  T tench's  charming  little  work,  "The  Synonyms  of  the  New  Tcsta- 
^^ni,"  it  ^^^8  remarked  that  the  words  of  the  New  Testament  are  the 
Omenta  of  Christian  theology.    These  words  were  sometimes  wonder- 
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fully  explained  to  our  apprehension  by  a  verbal  coincidence  with  the 
classics.  As  a  single  instance,  he  would  mention  the  word  "light" 
Where  our  Saviour  says,  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,"  a  German  com- 
mentator says  that  he  calls  himself  the  light  of  the  world  because  he  ia 
the  teacher  of  the  world.  But  in  classical  authors  the  same  word  might 
be  found  used  in  a  sense  giving  infinitely  more  expression  and  force  to 
the  word.  Thus  in  the  Greek  iragedy,  Medea  says,  "  I  put  to  death,  dec, 
and  brought  you  saving  lighlP  So  Homer  speaks  of  those  who  broke 
through  the  phalanx  of  ihc  enemy,  and  gave  '*  light"  to  their  country 
men.  "Light?"  It  is  deliverance ;  it  is  salvation,  said  Dr.  P.,  even  to 
the  apprehension  of  a  clas&;ical  writer ;  and  clothed  with  this  beauty  and 
splendor,  it  really  gives  us  a  far  nobler,  more  impressive,  grander  idea 
of  the  inspired  saying,  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,"  than  could  be  de- 
rived from  any  professed  commentator  merely  sitting  down  to  explain  it 
without  reference  to  the  classics. 

Here  were  also  very  wondeiful  traditional  coincidences,  between  the 
facts  recorded  in  Scripture  and  the  Pagan  accounts.  Going  back  to  the 
very  chaos  which  the  Scripture  declares  to  have  preceded  the  creatran 
of  the  world,  the  formless  and  void  condition  of  matter  was  described  by 
Hesiod  in  words  most  marvelously  corresponding.  Thus  the  deluge  ia 
described  by  a  Latin  poet  in  words  remarkably  coincident  with  Scripture. 
Horace  had  spoken  also  of  the  bow.  fixed  by  Jove  in  the  sky  as  a  sign ; 
almost  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  the  Scripture  account, 
"  Behold  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you," 
By  these  fragmentary  recollections  of  original  facts  which  had  floated 
down  the  stream  of  time,  it  seemed  to  him  that  we  might  derive  won- 
derful confirmation  of  Scripture  history.  These  wonderful  traditions  in 
regard  to  the  general  deluge,  to  be  found  in  classical  authors,  seemed  to 
him  no  less  surprising  and  convincing  than  the  evidences  found  in  the 
crusts  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  classics  might  be  constantly  used  as  a 
means  of  moral  invigoration  of  the  minds  of  youth.  Even  the  moral 
conceptions  of  heathenism  were  frequently  so  distinct  and  so  admirably 
corresponding  to  the  divine  revelation  as  to  afibrd  a  very  striking  com- 
mentary upon  the  words  of  the  apostle — "  Their  thoughts  the  mean 
while  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another."  Some  had  thought  that 
the  moral  revelations  of  the  heathens  were  suificient  of  themselves  \  but 
Mr.  Locke  had  admirably  answered  that  objection  to  the  reasonableness  of 
Christianity,  by  saying  that  those  moral  perceptions  were  forceless,  which 
had  no  adequate  sanction ;  and  that  Christianity,  by  giving  to  them  an 
adequate  sanction,  had  shown  its  absolute  necessity.  He  had  thrown 
out  these  hints  to  show  how  wide  was  the  field  of  moral  illustration 
opened  to  the  classical  teacher,  and  how  easily  it  might  be  made  to 
minister  to  the  moral  culture  of  the  pupil. 

Bishop  Potter. — Dr.  Proudfit  had  struck  a  very  useful  and  very  rich 
vein,  which  I  hope  may  be  illustrated  still  further  hereafter.  He  has 
shown  how  classical  education  may  be  made  a  great  means  for  moral  edu- 
cation.   He  is  an  old  pupil  of  mine,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  him  recite, 
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and  recite  so  well.  To-morrow  I  shall  call  him  out  again ;  for  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  classical  education  he  is  bound  to  show  us  not  only  that  it  is 
good  and  useful,  but  why  it  is  not  better.  We  have  known  many  young 
meo  who  have  been  taught  the  classics  in  our  colleges,  and  yet  can  not 
translate  their  own  diplomas.  That  being  the  condition  of  our  colleges — 
I  do  not  speak  of  tiie  college  with  which  he  is  connected,  for  1  have  no 
doubt  it  is  better  there — we  not  only  want  to  know  in  the  abstract  that 
the  classics  are  capable  of  being  employed  in  that  way,  but  practically 
that  they  are  better  employed  in  teaching. 

With  regard  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Cole,  1  am  gratified  that  he  omitted 
to  speak  of  moral  education,  merely  because  it  did  not  relate  to  the  spe- 
cific object  he  had  in  view.  As  he  seemed  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of 
education,  I  supposed  that  he  intended  to  cover  the  entire  ground ;  and 
I  therefore  regretted  that  when  he  spoke  of  the  function  of  the  school, 
he  did  not  more  specifically  confine  himself  to  intellectual  development. 
When  I  spoke  of  moral  training  1  had  not  so  much  reference  to  moral 
teaching,  as  to  the  inevitable  moral  ellect  which  the  school  must  have 
wer  the  child,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  When  the  school  is  well 
taught,  and,  may  I  not  venture  to  add,  well  prayed  for,  such  an  institu- 
tioD  becomes  in  itself  per  ae  a  great  moral  teacher.  Every  part  of  the 
exercises  of  that  school  goes  into  the  very  soul  of  the  child  as  an  instru- 
ment of  discipline.  It  educates  him  in  punctuality;  insubordination; 
io  appreciation  of  others,  not  merely  of  the  teacher,  but  of  all  by  whom 
be  is  Borrounded  ;  in  the  great  art  of  finding  out  the  relations  which  he 
■ustains  towards  those  with  whom  he  associates,  and  the  duties  growing 
OQt  of  those  relations;  it  educates  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his 
^rt  Hence  the  infinite  importance  of  placing  the  school  under  the 
Action  of  a  man  whose  whole  soul  is  trained  and  developed.  As  is 
^  master,  so  will  be  the  school.  If  the  master's  whole  soul  is  educated 
iod  devebped,  if  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature  as  well  as  his  intellect  is 
cultivated,  the  consequence  is  that  influences  transpire  through  him  to 
™  pupils,  every  hour  of  the  day;  not  involved  in  teaching,  but  of  all 
uflueoces  most  powerful  because  unconscious,  and  therefore  accepted 
by  the  pupil  BB  perfectly  honest  Reading  is  regarded,  all  the  world 
^CF)  as  more  or  less  formal ;  and  is  not  supposed  to  represent  the  real 
<niniu8  of  the  man  who  speaks ;  but  when  he  comes  to  act  in  those 
wousand  minute  ways  in  which  the  teacher  is  brought  before  his  school, 
*^cially  in  the  operations  of  the  school,  then  he  does  show  what  spirit 
^^  is  of,  and  the  living  example  he  holds  up  before  his  pupils  day 
oy  day  is  a  great  power  for  good.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  never 
Qoly  appreciate  the  function  of  the  school,  until  we  admit  this  one  truth, 
"^t  education  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  what  the  teacher  says  aa 
apon  what  the  teacher  is. 
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The  present  system  of  public  education  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  grown  up  from  a  single  school  opened  in  1818,  and  con- 
ducted on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  until  it  embraced  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1854,  two  hundred  and  eighty -eight  schools,  under 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  teachers,  with  fifty-two  thousand 
and  seventy-three  pupils,  and  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of 
over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  two  hundred  and  eighty -eight 
schools  were  divided  into  forty -two  unclassified  [composed  of  schol- 
M8of  all  ages]  schools ;  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  Primary  schools ; 
thirty-five  Secondary  schools ;  fifty-five  Grammar  schools ;  one 
Normal  school  for  female  teachers ;  and  one  Central  High  School, 
for  boys. 

The  Central  High  School  was  established  in  1837  ;  but  was  re- 
organized on  a  broad  and  liberal  plan  in  1839,  submitted  by  A.  D. 
^he,  LL.  D.,  then  president  of  Girard  College.     Since  that  date, 
»te  corps  of  professors,  its  number  of  students,  and  its  course  of 
"tidies  has  been  gradually  enlarged  until  it  has  assumed  in  public 
^toation,  the  rank,  and  received  from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsly- 
'^ADia,  the  distinctive  attributes  of  a  college.     Provision  is  made  for 
^  hundred  pupils,  who  are  admitted  after  completing  the  studies 
^f  the  Grammar  schools,  and  after  passing  satisfactorily  a  pro- 
*cnbe^^  and  rigidly  conducted  examination. 

'*^hen  the  building  now  occupied  for  the  High  School  was  erec- 
^^^  1838.  the  location  was  comparatively  quiet  and  retired.  The 
^xtengJQfj  Qf  business  westward,  and  the  heavy  drayage  that  conse- 
^ueatly  takes  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  have  since  ren- 
"^re<i  \i  noisy  and  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  literary  institution, 
^sicies  this,  the  building  was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
^"^  School  after  the  increase  of  its  members  to  four  hundred  and 
y^  hundred  students.  With  a  prospect,  moreover,  of  a  still  greater 
increase,  it  became  obvious  that  a  new  building  would  be  needed 
^^J^er  or  later.  Fortunately,  in  this  emergency,  the  Pennsylvania 
^*road  Company  became  desirous  of  purchasing  the  premises  for 
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a  depot,  and  on  the  13th  of  January,  1853,  the  property  was  sold  to 
ihein  for  the  sum  of  845,000.  With  this  sum  the  controllers  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  purchase  a  site,  and  to  commence  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  elsewhere.  The  lot  procured  for  this  purpose  is 
in  Spring  Garden,  on  the  east  side  of  Broad-street.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  front  on  Broad-street,  by  ninety-five  feet  deep, 
having  Green-street  for  a  boundary  on  the  north,  and  Brandywine- 
street  on  the  south. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1853,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  presence  of  the  Con- 
trollers, Professors,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens.  In  preparing 
for  this  ceremony,  the  Building  Committee  removed  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  old  building,  which  was  laid  in  1837.  The  jar  in- 
side was  found  to  contain  water,  and  the  documents  in  a  slate  of 
pulp. 

The  present  edifice  finished,  and  furnished  was  dedicated  to  the 
purposes  of  its  erection  by  appropriate  exercises  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1854.  The  entire  cost  of  the  lot,  building,  and  furniture  of 
every  kind  was  about  875,000.     The  cost  of  the  lot  was  $17,000. 

The  building  is  constructed  throughout  in  a  substantial  manner, 
with  good  materials,  and  with  a  main  reference  to  utility  rather 
than  ornament,  although  the  latter  has  not  been  altogether  lost 
sight  of.  The  walls  throughout  are  built  hollow,  to  prevent  damp- 
ness ;  the  outside  walls  and  those  on  each  side  of  the  transverse 
hall  have  an  average  thickness  of  eighteen  inches,  while  those 
separating  the  various  class  rooms  have  a  thickness  of  thirteen 
inches.  The  exterior  is  built  of  the  best  quahly  of  pressed  brick. 
The  plainness  of  the  extended  facade  is  relieved  by  projections  and 
recesses  in  the  line  of  the  outer  wall,  by  a  horizontal  line  of  marble 
work  separating  the  first  story  from  those  above,  by  a  large  main 
entrance  in  the  middle,  by  the  cornice,  and  by  the  dome  of  the  ob- 
servatory above.  Though  simple  in  design,  and  constructed  in  an 
economical  manner,  the  building  presents  externally  quite  an  orna- 
mented appearance. 

The  observatory  is  built  upon  two  piers  of  solid  masonry.  These 
piers  stand  isolated  from  all  the  rest  of  the  structure,  being  inclosed 
within  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  front  entrance.  They  are 
sixteen  feet  wide  by  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  extend  upwards, 
without  material  change,  from  below  the  foundation  to  the  top  of 
the  third  story.  There  they  are  connected  by  iron  girders,  and  on 
these  girders  the  instruments  rest.  The  dome  of  the  observatory 
rests  upon  the  other  walls  of  the  building,  and  has  no  connection 
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with  the  piers  that  are  used  to  support  the  instruments.  The 
height  of  the  floor  of  the  observatory  above  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment, is  eighty-two  feet. 

Throughout  the  building,  careful  provision  has  been  made  for 
light.  This  will  be  obvious  from  the  most  casual  inspection  of  the 
plans.  The  wmdows  are  all  large,  and  are  as  closely  placed  as  a 
due  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  walls  would  permit.  Four  out  of 
six  of  the  class-rooms  on  each  floor,  are  corner  rooms,  admitting 
light  from  two  sides.  The  large  lecture-room  on  the  first  floor,  is 
lighted  on  three  sides. 

There  are  two  main  stairways,  one  at  each  end  of  the  large  hall. 
That  in  front  runs  in  a  well,  from  the  first  floor  to  the  arch  of  the 
observatory.  That  in  the  rear  likewise  runs  in  a  well  from  the  first 
floor  to  the  third.  The  building  has  also  a  double  flight  of  stairs 
in  the  rear,  connecting  the  main  hall  with  the  basement,  a  double 
flight  of  outside  stairs  into  the  basement  from  each  end  of  the 
building,  and  a  small  stairway  connecting  the  chemical  laboratory 
with  the  class-room  above.  The  main  stairways  are  all  six  feet 
wide,  each  stair  having  a  rise  of  seven,  and  a  tread  of  twelve 
inches.  The  door  into  the  main  entrance  in  front,  is  a  folding-door, 
eight  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  high.  That  in  the  rear  is  also 
folding,  eight  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  high.  The  main  entrance 
into  the  lecture-room  is  hkewise  a  double  door,  seven  feet  wide. 
The  class-rooms  are  all  severally  connected  by  doors,  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  with  the  main  hall.  These  doors  are  all  three 
™  a  half  feet  wide.  The  building  thus  has  admirable  facilities 
for  the  movements  of  the  classes,  as  well  as  for  being  instantly 
cleared  in  case  of  panic. 

*  lie  general  plan  of  the  building  is  exceeding  simple.  It  is  in 
shape  an  oblong  parallelogram,  fronting  lengthwise  on  Broad-street, 
"^ing  one  hundred  feet  long  by  seventy-two  deep.  There  are  three 
stones  besides  the  basement.  The  plan  in  each  story  is  nearly  the 
same.  \  ^^11,  sixteen  feet  wide,  runs  east  and  west,  dividing  the 
htiuding  on  each  floor  into  two  equal  parts ;  these  parts  are  again 
severally  subdivided  by  walls  running  north  and  south,  into  three 
'^^s,  averaging  thirty-eight  feet  by  twenty-two.  This  gives  six 
^^s  on  a  floor,  except  on  the  first  floor,  where  the  whole  of  the 
^Orth  side  is  reserved  for  a  lecture-room.  The  lecture-room  on  the 
™  floor  is  sixty-eight  feet  long  by  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  and 
twenty  feet  high,  and  is  capable  of  seating  six  hundred  persons. 

A^he  height  of  the  several  stories,  in  the  clear  both  of  the  floor 

^  the  ceiling,  is  as  follows :  the  basement  story  ten  feet ;  the  first 
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story  twenty  feet  three  inches ;  the  second  story  sixteen  feet  sin 
inches  ;  the  third  story  sixteen  feet.  The  basement  in  front  is  five 
feet  three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  curbstone ;  and,  as  the  loi 
descends  considerably  in  the  rear,  the  basement  is,  on  an  average 
more  than  one-half  above  ground.  It  is  divided  into  six  rooms,  witl 
a  transverse  hall,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  stories  above,  the  roomi 
being  intended  for  a  chemical  laboratory,  clothes-room,  wash-room 
storage,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  important  matter  of  heating  and  ventilation,  tw( 
methods  engaged  the  attention  of  the  controllers.  The  first  "Cvas 
to  generate  all  the  heat  in  one  large  chamber  in  the  centre,  anc 
send  it  thence,  north  and  south,  to  the  ends  of  the  building.  Th( 
objection  to  this  plan  was  the  difficulty  of  producing,  in  connectioi 
with  it,  a  proper  ventilation.  To  secure  good  ventilation  in  ai 
apartment,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  current  through  it.  Th< 
air  must  be  brought  in  at  one  end  and  carried  out  at  the  other  end 
The  ventiducts  for  carrying  off  the  air,  after  it  has  been  used,  mus 
be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  opposite  to  the  warm  flues  by  which  th< 
pure  air  is  introduced;  consequently,  if  the  hot  air  chamber  wer( 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  the  ventiducts  would  have  tc 
be  in  the  extreme  ends.  But  the  end  walls,  in  a  building  standing 
apart  from  others,  and  entirely  exposed  to  the  external  atmosphere 
Aire  naturally  colder  than  those  in  the  centre ;  they  would  conse 
quently  chill  the  ventiducts,  and  thereby  greatly  impair  their  effi 
ciency  in  carrying  oflf  the  foul  air. 

Besides  this,  in  order  that  the  ventiducts  may  be  perfectly  relia 
ble  in  all  weathers,  it  is  necessary  that  some  artificial  means  shouU 
be  used  for  increasing  the  current  by  rarifying  the  air  within  them 
This  is  ordinarily  done  by  introducing,  within  the  ventiduct,  a  jet  ol 
burning  gas,  or  a  small  stove.  The  trouble  and  expense  of  such  ea 
apparatus  is  greatly  increased  by  multiplying  the  number  of  place 
where  it  must  be  applied.  It  was,  therefore,  very  desirable,  that  th« 
ventiducts  should  be  all  brought  together  into  one  general  lube  be 
fore  going  out  of  the  roof.  One  good  fire  maintained  within  i 
would  then  suffice  for  the  whole  building.  But  this  arrangemen 
would  be  impracticable  if  the  warm-air  flues  were  to  radiate  fron 
the  centre,  and  the  ventiducts  be  placed  at  the  extremities. 

It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  take  the  other  method,  namely 
to  centralize  the  ventilating  apparatus,  and  generate  the  heat  at  th< 
extremities.  This  is  done  by  four  of  the  largest  size  furnaces,  twc 
being  placed  at  each  end  of  the  building,  and  the  heat  sent  inwardf 
towards  the  centre.     This  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  hot  ail 
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flues,  which  are  all  placed  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 

se?eral  apartments.     The  ventiducts  being  at  the  opposite  ends  of 

these  apartments,  all  occur  in  the  two  that  line  the  central  hall, 

and  are  all  brought  together  into  two  fire  proof  apartments  in  the 

loft,  seven  feet  square,  known  as  ventilating  chambers.     Into  each 

of  these  is  placed  a  large  coal  stove,  and  from  the  top  is  a  large 

cjlindrical  exit  tube,  surmounted  by  an  Emerson  ventilating  cap. 

By  means  of  the  stove  in  the  ventilating  chamber,  a  large  amount 

of  heat  may  be  generated,  and  an  impetus  may  be  given  to  the 

ascending  current  to  any  extent  that  is  desired. 

This  part  of  the  arrangement  is  deemed  especially  important.  In 
clear,  cold,  weather,  when  the  furnaces  are  in  action,  and  a  current 
of  warm  air  is  constantly  setting  into  one  extremity  of  an  apart- 
ment, it  is  not  difficult  to  establish  and  maintain  an  ascending  exit 
current  from  the  other  end.     The  air  is  forced  into  the  ventiduct  by 
the  constant  pressure  from  the  other  end.     Moreover,  it  enters  the 
ventiduct  already  warmer  than  the  external  air.     The  ventiduct  it- 
self becomes  warmed  ;  and  so  the  current,  once  established,  per- 
petuates itself     But  when  the  furnaces  are  not  in  operation,  noth- 
ing of  this  sort  takes  place.    And  yet,  this  occurs  precisely  in  those 
P^s  of  the  year,  when  ventilation  in  a  school-room  is  most  needed, 
^-  in  moderate  weather,  when  i(  is  not  warm  enough  to  open  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  yet  not  cold  enough  to  maintain  a  fire. 
At  such  times,  the  stove  in  the  loft,  acting  directly  and  powerfully 
upon  the  ventiduct,  will  at  all  times  create  an  ascending  current, 
sucking  the  foul  air  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  several  apartments, 
and  thereby  causing  fresh  air  to  enter  from  the  other  extremities. 
The  position  of  the  windows,  directly  opposite  the  ventiducts,  gives 
a  special  facility  for  this  purpose,  when  the  furnaces  are  not  in  ac- 
tion.   The  windows,  at  such  times,  take  the  place  of  the  warm  air 
"«es  in  supplying  a  stream  of  fresh  air. 

Tiie  following  additional  particulars  may  be  mentioned  in  re- 
gard to  the  apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilation.  The  flues  are 
^"  made  large,  both  those  for  the  admission,  and  those  for  the  exit 
of  the  air.  In  the  class  rooms,  which  are  thirty-eight  feet  by 
^^enty-two,  the  warm  air  flues  average  one  and  one-sixth  square 
*®^t,  and  the  ventiducts  two  and  one-third  square  feet.  In  all  the 
"^^s,  the  warm  air  is  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  apartment, 
^  near  as  possible  to  the  level  of  the  floor ;  and  the  ordinary  open- 
^Z  for  the  escape  of  the  foul  air  is  also  on  the  level  with  the  floor 
*^the  opposite  extremity,  so  as  to  sweep  constantly  the  lower  strap 
^^  of  air,  in  which  the  pupil  is  immersed.    The  ventiducts  are  also 
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supplied  with  openings  at  the  ceiling,  to  be  used,  not  in  ordinary, 
but  whenever  needed,  to  get  rid  of  excessive  heat.  In  reckoning 
the  advantages  of  the  building,  in  respect  to  pure  air,  especial  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  the  commendable  height  of  the  ceilings. 
Each  apartment  has  a  large  volume  of  air  at  its  disposal,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  area  of  its  floor ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  the  air  of  a  room 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  is  much  more  rapidly  vitiated  than  that  of 
one  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  The  average  allowance  of  atmos- 
phere allowed  to  each  pupil  is  three  hundred  and  forty-three  cubic 
feet,  equal  to  an  area  of  seven  feet  souare  in  a  room  whose  ceiling 
is  only  seven  feet  high. 


IV.    b.  REMARKS  ON  PROF.  HARfS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prof.  Bache  said,  that  in  common  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Association,  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  elaborate  paper 
of  Prof.  Hart  Having  had  another  institution  already  organized,  bo 
that  they  knew  by  their  own  experience  what  their  wants  were,  the 
greatest  care  seemed  to  have  been  taken  in  the  new  building  to  adapt 
it  to  meet  those  wants  ;  and  while  discarding  ornament,  their  plain 
simple  etructure  seemed  to  combine  all  the  material  requisites  for  the 
important  institution  over  which  Prof.  Hart  presided.  In  listening  to 
the  minute  account  of  the  details  of  the  arrangements,  he  had  re- 
cognized with  much  pleasure,  several  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  as  the  result  of  their  own  observation  of  what  was 
required.  There  were  some  questions  of  school  architecture,  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  particularly  respecting  ventilation  and  wanning,  which 
might  now  be  solved  by  Prof.  Hart ;  and  he  trusted  he  would  not  rest 
satisfied  until  the  necessary  experiments  had  been  made.  He  would 
ask  in  regard  to  the  ventilating  tubes,  which  have  an  opening  both  at 
the  bottom  and  in  the  upper  part  of  tlie  rooms,  whether  any  experiments 
had  been  made  to  determine  the  circumstances  under  which  either  place 
was  preferable  to  the  other,  or  under  which  both  might  be  employed. 

Prof.  Hart,  replied  in  the  negative.  To  ascertain  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  current  under  different  circumstances,  required  special 
aparatus  ;  and  they  had  not  yet  made  any  satisfactory  experiments  of 
that  kind  ;  but  hoped  to  do  so  at  some  future  time. 

Prof.  Bache,  remarked  that  this  was  a  curious  as  well  as  important 
subject  Knowing  the  rarefaction  of  the  impure  gas  by  heat,  we  might 
suppose  that  we  could  calculate  a  priori  its  position.  But  partly  in 
consequence  of  its  diffusion,  and  still  more  in  consequence  of  the  varied 
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currents,  we  could  not  tell  where  we  should  find  it.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  making  some  direct  experiments  with  regard  to  ventilation  from 
the  floor,  and  ventilation  from  the  ceiling.  Then  as  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  ventilating  tubes;  they  might  be  too  large,  as  well  as  too  small; 
so  that  the  size  of  the  maximum  useful  effect  was  a  desirable  subject 
for  investigation.  He  referred  also  to  the  error  sometimes  fallen  into 
by  builders  that  by  increasing  the  length  of  a  horizontal  flue  the  draft 
was  increased  ;  whereas  it  would  be  actually  diminished  by  the  resist- 
ance from  friction. 

Prop.  Hart  stated,  as  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  properly  ar- 
ranging and  proportioning  the  ventilating  flues,  that  when  he  had  ex- 
plained to  the  carpenter  the  unusual  extent  of  the  flues  which  they  re- 
quired in  the  High  School  building,  he  had  got  the  idea  that  wherever 
he  could  put  up  an  additional  flue,  it  would  be  a  special  favor ;  and  so 
bad  put  up  an  extra  series  of  flues  in  the  east  and  west  wings  of  rooms, 
supposing  that  at  least  they  would  do  no  harm.    But  when  the  fire  was 
built,  Prof.  H.,  had  found  a  fine  draft  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  build- 
ing, while  upon  the  other  side  the  foul  air  was  blowing  down  in  every 
f^nL    The  next  day,  the  wind  having  changed,  the  draft  was  upon  the 
western  side,  while  the  foul  air  was  pouring  down  in  all  the  eastern 
''oonis.    Upon  boarding  up  all  these  unnecessary  flues,  this  counter 
c^^rrent  was  prevented,  and  there  was  always  a  suflicient  draft  upon 
^th  sides  of  the  building. 

In  the  ventilation  of  basement  rooms,  it  seemed  to  him  of  the  utmost 
"oportance  that  there  should  be  a  ventilation  provided  for  the  bottom  of 
tne  room.  Carbonic  acid  gas  being  specifically  heavier  than  common 
^f>  and  sinking  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  the  room  is  cooled,  there  must 
Dficessarily  be  in  basement  rooms,  especially  where  the  only  exit  is  by 
^^cending  stairs,  a  layer  of  impure  gas  resting  upon  the  floor,  which 
'■^y  only  be  temporarily  disturbed  by  our  wading  through  it,  and  which 
^dren  in  those  rooms  must  necessarily  breathe.  The  result  would  be 
the  same,  although  in  a  mitigated  form,  as  in  the  Italian  grotto  where 
*nian  could  walk  without  injury,  but  where  a  dog  could  not  enter  with- 
out suffocation. 

l^R-  Lambert  inquired,  whether  any  facts  had  been  determined  as  to 
^c  comparative  healthfulness  of  heating  apartments  by  heat  radiated 
^  by  heat  generated  in  the  apartment. 

°Rop.  Hart  said,  that  he  could  not  answer  the  question  categorical- 
V3  not  having  had  sufficient  experience  in  the  use  of  heat  generated  in 
^  apartment.  He  proceeded  to  state  facts  in  relation  to  the  health  of 
^  of  the  professors  of  the  High  School,  who  had  formerly  been  much 
^^bled  with  severe  colds  threatening  pulmonary  consumption,  but  who 
^PP^ed  to  have  been  restored  to  perfect  health  ;  a  result  which  Prof 
"'  attributed  to  the  superior  mode  of  ventilating  and  warming  the  High 
School  building. 

Dr.  Lambert,  referred  to  cases  where  the  use  of  radiated  heat, 
oiOQght  from  furnaces,  had  been  supposed  to  cause  injurious  effects. 
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Prof.  Hart,  suggested  that  the  cause  might  have  been  that  the 
iron  of  the  furnace  with  which  the  heated  air  was  brought  in  contact  had 
been  heated  to  redness.  If  Chilson's  or  some  similar  furnace  were  used, 
which  perhaps  could  not  possibly  be  brought  to  a  red  heat,  and  if  the 
hot  air  flues  were  sufficiently  capacious,  so  that  large  supplies  of  warm 
air  might  be  introduced  instead  of  small  jets  of  hot  air,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  could  injure  the  health. 

Dr.  Proudfit,  referred  to  the  satisfaction  which  Culver's  furnace  had 
given  the  Free  Academy  at  New  York  ;  and  stated  the  benefit  which 
he  had  personally  derived  from  its  use. 

Mr.  Cooke,  also  bore  testimony  to  the  benefit  which  a  member  of 
his  own  family  had  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a  furnace. 

Mr.  Barnard — having  been  called  on,  remarked — that  he  had  not 
earlier  taken  part  in  this  discussion,  simply  because  his  own  views  on 
the  principles  of  School  Architecture  were  pretty  well  known,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  add  to  what  had  already  been  so  well  said,  in  commenda- 
tion of  this  structure  which  has  been  so  admirably  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed by  Prof  Hart.  He  thought  so  much  of  these  plans,  and  of  this 
school,  that  he  had  already  helped  to  give  to  an  account  of  them  a  cir- 
culation of  over  15,000  copies.  The  school  itself,  from  its  reorganization 
by  Prof  Bache,  in  1839,  has  been  one  of  the  standing  arguments  with 
him  in  favor  of  a  broad  and  liberal  system  of  public  instruction  in  all  of 
the  large  cities  of  our  country,  and  he  was  rejoiced  that  the  school  was 
now  domiciled  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  usefulness  and  its  position. 
For  a  school  organized  on  this  plan,  there  is  no  building  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe,  so  far  as  he  knew,  in  which  the  now  recognized  principles 
of  school  architecture  are  so  thoroughly  carried  out.  He  was  satisfied 
that  the  apparatus,  and  means  adopted  for  warming  and  ventilation,  if 
properly  watched,  will  prove  entirely  adequate  to  secure  the  highest 
degree  of  comfort,  and  successful  labor  on  tlie  part  of  pupils  and  teach- 
ers— a  consummation  now  rarely  reached  even  in  many  of  the  recently 
erected  and  most  costly  school  buildings. 


Y.   UNITED  STATES  COAST  SURVEY. 

XOTICK  or  TUS   VISIT   OF   THE    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    FOR   TIIS   ADVANCEMENT 
OF   EDUCATION   TO   THE    COAST   SURVEY   OFFICE. 


The  Association  having  been  invited  to  visit  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  a  Jarge  number  of  its  membere  inspected  that 
establishment  under  the  guidance  of  Prof  Bache,  the  head  of  tlie  Coast 
Survey,  and  of  Capt  Benham,  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Assistant 
in  charge  of  the  Office. 

It  is  in  this  office  that  the  results  of  the  different  field-operations  of 
the  survey  are  collected  and  combined  to  form  those  charts,  the  useful- 
ness, accuracy,  and  beauty  of  which,  have  met  with  so  much  acknowl- 
edgment at  home  and  abroad.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  its  vari- 
ous functions  to  tlie  best  advantage,  it  is  organized  into  difierent  branches 
or  divisions ;  these  were  visited  successively  by  the  association. 

In  the  computing  dimsion,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  head- 
^8,  light-houses,  and  other  marked  points  on  the  coast  are  calculated 
from  the  astronomical  observations  and  triangulations  made  in  the  field. 
Here  everything  is  reduced  to  an  admirable  system  of  forms  and  checks, 
leaving  no  chance  for  errors  to  remain  undetected. 

In  the  drawing  division^  the  topographical  and  hydrographical  sur- 
veys, based  on  the  data  obtained  by  the  computers,  are  united  into  charts, 
showing  the  shore  line  and  all  topographical  features  of  tlie  land,  such 
^  "ills,  woods,  fields,  houses,  roads,  &c.,  and  the  depth  of  water,  rocks, 
shoals,  and  the  general  configuration  of  the  sea-bottom.  The  field-sur- 
veys are  generally  made  on  a  scale  of  one-ten  thousandth  part  of  mat- 
ter, (about  six  inches  to  the  mile ;)  large  enough  to  admit  of  every  ob- 
ject of  note,  being  distinctly  represented.  In  the  office  they  are  drawn 
on  various  reduced  scales,  for  the  purpose  of  being  engraved  on  copper, 
which  is  done  in  the  engraving  divisions.  There,  as  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  work,  economy  of  time  and  perfection  of  results  are  ob- 
*^ned  by  a  division  of  labor.  Each  engraver  performs  that  portion  of 
"le  Work  for  which  by  talent  or  acquirement  he  is  best  fitted;  the  plate 
passing  successively  into  different  hands,  the  hill-shading  (which  most 
determines  the  artistic  character  of  the  plate ;)  the  woods,  the  sand,  the 
lettering  are  done  by  persons  who  have  great  proficiency  in  the  several 
styles,  thus  securing  the  very  highest  character  of  art. 

The  Electrotype  division  of  the  office,  is  an  important  element  in  the 
ication  of  the  Coast  Survey  charts.  By  the  galvano-plaster  pro- 
cess, that  new  and  wonderful  art  by  which  metals  are  transferred  and 
moulded  by  the  agency  of  elSctricity,  casts  are  taken  in  copper  from  the 
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engraved  plates  on  which  the  engraving  appears  raised,  of  course.  From 
such  a  cast  or  •  mould,  any  number  of  plates  may  again  be  obtained  by 
repeating  the  process  of  galvano-plaster  deposition,  corresponding  in  the 
minutest  particular  to  the  original  engraved  plates,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  archives,  while  the  charts  are  printed  from  the  electrotype  copies. 
The  cost  of  reproducing  tlie  latter  whenever  they  become  sensibly  worn 
being  inconsiderable,  none  but  perfect  impressions  are  ever  issued. 

The  printing  of  the  charts  also  forms  a  part  of  the  business  of  the 
office,  and  is  performed  in  the  highest  style  of  tlie  art  as  an  examination 
of  any  of  the  maps  will  show. 

There  are  dcp6ts  for  the  sale  of  the  Coast  Sur\'ey  charts  in  all  the 
principal  ports,  and  tliey  are  sold  at  extremely  low  prices,  which  are 
calculated  merely  to  cover  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing.  The  charts 
are  besides  freely  distributed,  on  application  of  the  respective  members 
of  Congress,  to  all  educational  and  literary  institutions  in  the  country. 

The  strict  economy  with  which  the  Coast  Survey  is  conducted,  and 
which  has  been  acknowledged  by  many  successive  National  legislatures, 
and  approved  by  increased  appropriations,  is  evidenced  to  the  visitor  by 
the  appearance  of  its  office  of  publication.  We  cannot  but  be  struck  by 
the  extreme  frugality  of  its  accommodations ;  here  are  no  handsome 
mahogany  desks,  no  arm-chairs,  no  carpets — plain  pine  tables,  common 
wooden  chairs,  uncarpeted  floors  in  rooms  hired  for  ihe  purpose — every- 
thing denotes  the  strong  business  character  of  the  establishment,  when 
all  available  means  are  applied  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 

The  phenomena  of  the  tides  as  recorded  by  many  simultaneous  obser 
vations  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  are  dis- 
cussed and  investigated  in  the  tidal  division  of  the  Coast  Survey  Of- 
fice, under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Superintendent  Prof  Bache. 
This  subject  is  one  of  as  high  scientific  interest  as  of  practical  import- 
ance ;  the  highest  powers  of  analysis  are  required  correctly  to  interpret 
the  observations  and  refer  them  to  their  causes,  by  which  means  alone 
it  will  be  possible  to  predicate  with  certainty  the  stage  of  tide  at  any 
time  for  particular  localities — a  result  of  paramount  value  to  navigation, 
and  which,  when  attained,  will  of  itself  be  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
Coast  Survey. 

This  great  national  work,  has  within  the  last  ten  years  reached  an 
expansion  which  is  calculated  to  lead  rapidly  to  the  attainment  of  the 
most  important  results,  and  to  its  final  completion.  Proposed  as  early 
as  1807,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  failed  of  being  prosecu- 
ted on  account  of  poUtical  disturbances  of  that  period  and  the  subsequent 
war.  Revived  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  the  undertaking  did  not  meet 
with  the  continued  support  of  Congress.  But,  when  in  1833,  the  plan 
was  broached  again,  the  want  of  a  thorough  survey  of  the  Coast,  and 
the  insufficiency  of  coasting-maps  had  been  so  sensibly  felt,  that  the 
work  was  authorized  on  an  adequate  scale,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  late  Prof.  F.  R.  Hassler,  who  successfully  prosecuted  it  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1843.    The  progress  at  first  was  necessarily  slow  i 
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methods  had  to  be  devised,  means  created,  GLssistants  trained ;  the  fun- 
dameatal  portions  of  the  work,  barren  in  immediate  practical  results,  but 
vital  to  the  correctness  of  the  work  had  to  be  executed  in  advance  to  a 
certain  extent,  before  results  of  practical  value  to  navigation  could  be 
obtained.  A  near  sighted  utilitarianism  among  members  of  Congress, 
unable  to  see  the  important  practical  results  that  were  to  spring  from 
the  system  adopted,  ol\en  cramped  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  survey, 
and  harassed  its  chief.  His  successor,  the  present  Superintendent,  has 
largely  gained  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  under  his  auspices  in- 
creased appropriations  have  been  made  by  Congress,  and  the  operations 
of  the  survey  have  been  so  extended  as  to  be  curried  on  simultiineously 
in  all  the  states  and  territories  contiguous  to  the  ocean.  From  New 
Hampshire,  to  North  Carolina,  the  survey  is  very  nearly  completed,  and 
charts  have  been  published  of  the  most  important  harbors,  approaches 
and  dangers  on  all  parts  of  the  coast. 

While  the  principal  objects  of  the  survey  are  universally  appreciated, 
its  influence  on  education  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  deserves  special 
notice  at  our  hands.  The  positive  increase  of  geographical  knowledge, 
is,  of  itself,  a  point  of  great  value ;  for  it  is  not  only  in  minute  details 
tbat  former  maps  have  been  corrected — in  many  instances  the  principal 
features  of  the  country  were  erroneously  represented.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  especially ,  the  contributions  to  geographical  knowledge  have  been 
^^7  important. 

This  knowledge  is  not  only  procured,  but  is  widely  disseminated  by  the 
distribution  of  maps,  charts,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintend- 
^^  to  the  various  literary  and  collegiate  institutions  of  the  country. 

A  number  of  young  men  annually  enter  the  Coast  Survey  service, 
^  receive  there  a  training  in  the  practical  application  of  mathematical 
^d  physical  science,  superior  to  what  is  afforded  by  any  other  institution. 
*he  prospect  of  taking  a  part  in  this  great  work  has  served  as  anincite- 
"Dent  to  students,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  raising  the  standard  of  the 
*'entific  course  in  many  colleges,  where  the  introduction  of  the  study  of 
S^esy  is  an  evidence  of  this  influence. 

*he  members  of  the  association,  also  visited  the  office  of  standard 
^^hts  and  measures,  which  is  also  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof. 
^*ie.  The  construction  of  copies  of  the  United  States  standards  for  the 
*verdl  states,  and  the  principal  custom-houses,  is  most  ably  carried  on  un- 
^firthe  direction  of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Joseph  Saxton.  The  balances  con- 
•^cted  here  have  everywhere  been  acknowledged  as  of  unequalled 
^rkmanship,  and  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  them  at  the  Great  Ex- 
^"^ilion  in  London,  in  1851. 

^'l  the  individual  states  having  adopted  the  standards  of  the  General 
^vemment,  a  desirable  uniformity  will  be  the  result ;  and  many  manu- 
J^turers  of  measures  and  weights  have  availed  themselves  of  the  faciU- 
^  aflforded  at  this  ofiice,  to  make  their  own  standards  and  articles  of 
"■^nfacture  correspond  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  uniformity  thus  secured  is  of  great  practical  value,  there  is 
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still  room  for  process  in  legislation  on  this  Bubjecc  The  standards  at 
present  adopted,  viz :  the  pound  avoirdupois^  the  yard,  and  the  gallon, 
arc  not  sub-divided  decimally,  and  have  no  simple  relation  among  them- 
selves, being  in  tliis  respect  like  the  British  standards,  to  which  they 
very  nearly  conform.  It  may  be  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  a  decimal  system,  and  of  a  simple 
relation  between  measures  of  length,  capacity  and  weight,  will  lead  to  a 
revision  of  this  subject,  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  similar  to  that  of 
the  French,  whose  example  we  have  already  followed  in  our  decimal 
currency.  The  advantages  of  their  system  might  be  obtained  even 
while  tiie  general  substitution  of  the  French  standards  in  the  place  of  our 
own  cannot  be  conciidered  as  practicable :  this  subject  draws  attention 
under  a  novel  point  of  view.  Prof  Bache,  having  expressed  his  ability  to 
fumitsh  standards  of  lengths  invariable  at  all  temperatures,  an  advantage 
which  must  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  surveyors,  who  in  localities 
where  pro|>crty  is  very  valuable,  have  found  great  inconvenience  to 
arise  from  the  variability  of  their  measures  of  length. 

On  taking  their  leave,  the  members  expressed  themselves  highly 
gratified  by  tlieir  interesting  and  instructive  visit. 


VI.   DISCIPLINE.-MORAL  AND  MENTAL. 


BT   Z.    RICHARDS,    WASHINGTON. 


The  careful  observer  of  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  Education, 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  favorable  to  real 
advancement.  Theories,  plans  and  experiments  are  multiplying 
almost  without  number  ;  and,  though  man}-  of  them,  upon  trial, 
prove  to  be  false  or  useless,  3'et  on  the  whole  real  progress  is  the 
result.  The  demands  of  the  age  encourage  improvement ;  and  a 
spirit  is  therefore  awakened  to  supply  these  demands.  Genius  and 
ingenuity  are  called  out ;  and  the  result  is,  that  in  many  things, 
progress  is  strikingly  evident  ;  and,  though  the  times  are  marked 
vith  the  ruins  of  exploded  theories,  and  futile,  impracticable  plans  ; 
jet  the  agitations,  Hke  those  of  the  elements,  are  purifying  the  edu- 
cational atmosphere. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  true  progress,  are  not  to  be  found 
ui  the  want  of  goml  theories,  so  much  as  in  the  want  of  the  ability 
to  carry  them  out.  Talent  is  not  so  much  wanted,  as  tact.  The 
intentions  of  a  great  many  educational  experimenters  are  good,  and 
their  efforts  well  meant,  though  not  always  well  directed.  Yet,  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  in  the  work  of  practical  instruction  in 
our  own  country,  there  are  many  engaged,  who  understand  the 
work  well,  and  are  able  to  do  it  :  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ac- 
icnowledged  that  the  larger  portion  of  those  engaged  in  the  business 
of  school  instruction,  have  very  inadequate  ideas  of  their  work,  and 
^  great  lack  of  ability  to  execute  it. 

If  my  observations  are  correct,  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  real  progress,  are  to  be  traced  mainly  to  the  want  of  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature^  object  and  end  of  moral  and  mental  dis- 
cipline ;  and  also  to  the  use  of  improper  means  for  securing  such 
disciphne. 

In  presenting  the  few  thoughts  which  my  experience  has  sug- 
gested upon  this  subject,  I  desire  to  draw  out  the  more  mature  views 
of  others  ;  and  thus  be  the  means  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  know- 
ledge, which  will  most  essentially  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  great 
work  of  school  instruction. 

Discipline  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  prominent  objects  of 
school  training.     School  disciplme  then  should  be  thoroughly  un- 
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derstood.  But  when  this  subject  is  introduced,  the  ghost  of  a  rod 
or  strap  rises  up  before  the  troubled  vision  of  most  people.  Ask 
what  is  meant  by  a  good  disciphnarian  in  school,  and  the  general 
reply  will  be,  "the  teacher  who  knows  how  to  inflict  a  successful 
whipping  ;  one  who  knows  how  to  make  boys  learn  to  be  wise  and 
good,  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  rod."  Many  people  seem  to  have  no 
higher  idea  of  good  discipline  in  a  teacher,  than  that  of  being  nuu- 
ter,  in  a  physical  sense.  A  master  he  should  be  indeed  ;  but  not  of 
the  rod  alone.  Law  and  order  must  be  maintained  ;  but  the  strap, 
or  corporal  punishment  is  only  one  of  the  means.  The  horse  may 
be  controlled  by  the  bit  and  the  lash  ;  so  the  child  may  h^  forced  to 
obey;  but  no  obedience  will  amount  to  discipline,  properly  consider- 
ed, which  has  no  higher  end.  A  government  of  pure  force  may  be 
disciplinary  ;  still  it  is  not  all  that  is  needed  in  training  moral  and 
intellectual  beings.  In  school  discipline,  therefore,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  of  the  pupil  must  be  especially  regarded ;  not, 
however,  to  the  neglect  of  the  physical. 

I  have  before  said  that  corporal  punishment  is  only  one  of  the 
means  to  be  used  in  securing  discipline.  Those,  therefore,  who 
regard  school  discipline  as  nothing  more,  have  very  imperfect  \iews 
of  the  subject. 

Punishment,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter,  in  its  full  sense, 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  physical.  In  fact  it  has  reference 
mainly  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  being.  Punishment,  thus 
viewed,  is  not  all  that  belongs  to  discipline  ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  if  its  real  design,  and  true  nature  were  more  fully  under- 
stood, it  would  be  seen  to  make  up  no  small  part  of  real  school  dis- 
cipline. But  all  punishment,  in  order  to  secure  proper  discipline, 
must  be  moral  in  its  ultimate  results.  But  is  this  opinion  generally 
received  ?  If  I  have  rightly  observed,  it  is  not.  Physical  or  cor- 
poral punishment  is  not  generally  considered,  as  moral  in  its  effects. 

I  shall  therefore  consider  all  punishment  as  an  essential  part  of 
moral  discipline. 

But  what  is  moral  discipline  ? 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  such  a  course  of  training,  as  will  secure  the 
full  development  and  proper  control  of  all  the  moral  powers  ;  so 
that  the  passions,  the  appetites,  and  the  desires  may  serve  to  perfect 
our  present  and  future  happiness.  The  conscience,  which  enables 
\is  to  feel  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong^  must  be  so  enlightened 
and  influenced  by  proper  training,  as  that  its  dictates  may  be  safely 
followed. 

Moral  discipline  is  to  be  secured,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  proper 
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presentation,  on  all  proper  occasions,  of  the  great  cardinal  princi- 
ples of  correct  human  action — truth,  justice,  right ;  and  by  the 
judicious  enforcement  of  moral  precepts.  What  is  right,  and 
what  is  wrong  must  be  understood  ;  and  this  is  not  a  task  so  diffi- 
cult as  many  imagine.  To  incline  the  will  to  obey  the  right,  and 
avoid  the  wrong,  is  the  great,  the  difficult  work.  As  an  illustration, 
I  would  ask,  what  child  in  this  christian  country  does  not  know 
that  it  is  right  to  speak  the  truth  and  wrong  to  lie  ?  Yet  what 
teacher  has  not  found  deception  or  lying,  not  only  one  of  the  most 
common  and  alarming  of  moral  delinquencies,  but  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  correct  ? 

In  view  of  the  principles  above  alluded  to,  it  seems  to  me  there 
are  threi  ways  by  which  the  teacher  or  the  parent  is  to  train  the 
child  to  obey  the  right  and  avoid  the  wrong. 

Ist.    By  instilling  into  the  mind  of  the  child,  on   all  proper  oc- 
casions, and  in  the  most  judicious  manner,  the  truths  of  Revelation, 
^^  such  moral  precepts  as  harmonize  with  Revelation,     The  oc- 
fomon  and  the  manner  have  very  much  to  do  with   the  success 
^"ich  is  so  desirable.      On  this  topic  I  would  be  glad  to  enlarge, 
Jf  the  present   circumstances  would  allow.     I  am   aware  that  it 
opens  the  great  field  of  religious  instruction   in   our  schools  ;  and 
that  it  is  a  subject  which  is  now  exciting  great  interest  and  anxiety 
among  the  friends  of  education  ;  and  which  is  considered  a  most 
difficult  one  to  dispose  of      Still  the  subject  must  be  met   and  dis- 
P^^^  of;  and  there  is  but  one  best  way.     Who  is  wise  enough  to 
W^^  out  that  way  ?     Yet  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  impart- 
^^Z  ^'oligious  instruction  in  our  Schools,  which  will  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  all  good  citizens. 

^nd.    By  example.     The  teacher  must  be  a  model  of  all  those 

tnoral  excellencies  which   he  recommends  to  his  pupils,  if  he  ex- 

P^ts  his  moral  instructions  to  produce  beneficial  results.     As  is  the 

teacher,  so  is  the  pupil.     In  no  way  is  this  saying  more  strikingly 

exemplified,  than  in  the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher.     He  must 

uierefore  conscientiously  adhere   to  truth  in  all  he  says  and  does. 

He  must   understand,  administer  and  even  love  justice  and   right. 

He  must  have  a  clear,  quick  and  pure  conscience.     He  must,  every 

^ay,  every  hour,  every  moment,  feel  and  fulfil  the  obligations  he  is 

under  to  his  Heavenly  Master.     As  no   parent  is  fit  to  bring  up 

cWdren,  so  no  teacher  is  fit  to  have  the  training  of  them,  who  has 

^t  a  heart  to  exhibit  a  correct  moral  and  christian  example.     I 

would  be  glad  to  specify  some  of  the  necessary  traits  of  character 

'D  the  teacher,  and  the  mode  of  forming  them,  if  time  and  space 
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would  allow.  Yet,  even  sound  moral  precepts,  and  correct  examples 
are  not  all  that  are  necessary  to  moral  training.  The  teacher  may 
be  faultless  in  his  endeavors  to  impart  sound  moral  instruction  by 
precept  and  example,  and  yet  not  do  all  he  can  do,  for  the  moral 
training  of  some  pupils.  The  blessing  of  Heaven  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  disregarded  by  the  teacher  ;  for  on  it  especially  must 
he  depend  for  success  in  every  effort.  But  another  way  by  which 
the  teacher  is  to  train  the  child  to  obey  the  right  and  avoid  the 
wrong  is, 

3d.  By  punishment.  If  neither  precept  nor  example  will  make 
the  child  do  right,  he  must  be  forced  to  it.  This  is  a  prerogative, 
and  a  duty  of  the  teacher.  God  in  the  order  of  his  providence,  and 
by  divine  commission  has  made  the  parent  and  teacher  the  dis- 
pensers of  punishment,  when  necessary. 

But  here  I  must  recur  to  my  former  position,  that  the  object  of 
all  punishment  is  moral.  In  the  infliction  of  it,  the  miTid  mxist  be 
reached  ;  for  the  mind  is  to  be  the  medium  to  the  heart.  The  reason 
and  judgment  and  will,  must  be  affected  ;  ^firsf,  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  such  motives  and  reproofs  as  will  reach  the  mind  directly  ; 
and  secoiidlf/j  by  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain.  The  mind  can  suffer 
pain  as  well  as,  and  independent  of  the  body  ;  and  in  as  much  as 
the  mind  must  always  be  reached,  some  have  concluded  that  the 
mind  should  be  the  only  medium  of  reaching  the  moral  feelings. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  so  many  advocate  the  moral  suasion 
principle  ;  and  denominate  the  use  of  the  rod  as  a  relic  of  barbar- 
ism. But  even  the  best  teachers  have  found  that  moral  motives  will 
not  always  reach  the  moral  feelings.  The  only  other  mode  of 
reaching  the  moral  sense,  is  first  to  reach  the  mind  through  the 
body.  God  has  recognized  this  as  the  true  method,  when  He  has 
said  *'  chasten  thy  son,  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy  soul 
spare  for  his  crying ;"  and  "  He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son ; 
but  he  that  loveth  him,  chastenelh  him  betimes."  Here  we  learn 
by  divine  authority,  that  physical  means  may  be  used,  nay,  some- 
limes  must  be  used,  to  accomplish  a  moral  end.  Corporal  punish- 
ment can  then  accomplish  no  good  end,  if  it  is  not  a  means  of 
moral  training. 

Much  of  the  force  of  the  objections  to  the  use  of  the  rod,  or  to 
corporal  punishment,  arises  I  think  from  a  want  of  a  proper  under- 
standing of  its  real  relation  to  the  moral  feelings.  I  can  hardly 
hope  to  make  this  matter  fully  understood  ;  still  I  will  venture  to 
give  the  view  which  satisfies  my  own  mind. 

But  first  let  us  ascertain  what  true   punishment  is.     The  best 
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definition  I  can  give,  is,  that  it  is  pain  inflicted  upon  the  bodt/,  or 
mwrf,  6y  proper  authority,  to  reform  or  deter.  We  must  keep  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  aim  of  all  punishment  should  be,  to  reach 
the  moral  feelings. 

To  expand  the  above  definition  a  little,  I  would  say  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  moral  feelings  are  to  be  reached  through  the 
mind,  either  by  motives  of  a  moral,  or  intellectual  character ;  or,  if 
these  fail,  (as  it  must  be  admitted  they  may)  by  the  infliction  of 
pain  upon  the  body. 

In  the  second  place,  punishment  must  be  inflicted  by  proper 

authority.     In  the  case  of  the  minor,    this  authority  rests   in   the 

parent;  or  by  delegation,  in  the   guardian  or   teacher.     If   these 

agents  can  not  prevent  the  minor  from  trespassing  upon  the  rights 

of  society,  then  society  has  the  authority. 

In  the  third  place  the  object  of  punishment  is  first  to  reform 
and  correct ;  or  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
when  they  have  been  perverted  ;  and  secondly  to  deter  the  child 
hinaself  from  a  repetition  of  his  fault  ;  and  also  to  deter  others  from 
a  commission  of  the  same. 

^ow  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  clear  and  important  re- 
lation between  the  rod  and  the  moral  feeHngs,  and  that  not  to  re- 
cogTiize  this  relation,  is  not  to  recognize  the   generally  acknowl- 
^g'ed  relations  of  matter  and  spirit.     If  the  rod,  which  our  Heaven- 
V    F'ather  has  directed  the  parent  to  use  upon  his  child,  and  not  to 
spB.re  for  his  crying,  has  no  relation  to  the  moral  feelings,  then  has 
^^^     God  designed  any  of  his  physical  judgments  for  onr  good. 
^^X.  we  must  admit  that  God's  word  does  recognize  this  relation  ; 
^'^^i  that  he  meant  we  should  act  on  this  recognized  relation,  when 
**^  said  ''^ Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go." 

■But  as  there  are  some  hair  splitting,  speculative  inquirers   after 
'^th,  who  are  wise  above  what  is  written,   let  us  see  if  we  can 
'^^t  trace  out  this  relation  upon  natural  principles.     For  an  illustra- 
^pn,  let  us  suppose  that  the  child  has  violated  some  known  rule  of 
^^®  parent  or  teacher  ;  or  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  some  moral 
^^Unquency.     All  moral  and  intellectual   motives  have  been  ex- 
"^Usted  to  bring  him  to  repentance  and    reformation.     Mind  alone, 
^'^ils  to  reach  mind,  which  must  be  done.     The  rod  then  must  be 
^sed  to  inflict  pain  upon  the  body.     The  culprit  knows  or  should 
^   made  to  know,  that  he  feels  this  pain,  because   he  has    done 
^Drong ;    because  he  has  violated  truth  and  justice.      Unless  his 
Wiy  is  insensible  to  pain,  the  remembrance  of  the  pain,  will  re- 
mand him  of  his  sin.     The  fear  or  dread  of  the   repetition  of  this 
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pain,  will  restrain  him  from  the  repetition  of  his  fault.  This  course 
may  be  followed,  until  doing  right  becomes  a  habit,  if  nothing 
more  ;  or  his  moral  feelings  may  become  averse  to  his  fault,  and 
thus  reformation  may  be  effected.  If  the  desired  end  is  not  thus 
gained,  then  human  responsibility  ceases. 

For  a  particular  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that  a  child  has  not 
learned,  that  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  this  life  is  ztlf 
denial.  This  lesson  he  should  learn,-  both  for  his  own,  present,  and 
future  happiness,  and  for  that  of  others.  The  gratification  of  his 
passions  and  appetites  seems  to  be  his  first  object.  He  is  com- 
manded to  deny  himself ;  to  restrain  his  appetites.  He  disobeys 
without  regard  to  any  future  consequences.  Then  let  him  feel  the 
present  consequences — that  chastisement  which  high  heaven  has 
sanctioned — that  use  of  the  rod,  which  is  not  to  be  spared  for  his 
crying.  If  the  consequent  reformation  does  not  follow,  his  case 
may  be  considered  incorrigible.  Yet  if  this  course  were  pursued 
with  the  erring  child,  I  think  there  would  be  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  incorrigible  cases  than  we  now  have.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  evil  begins  back  of  the  school-room,  in  the  nursery.  That  may 
be  ;  still  the  principle  is  correct,  and  should  be  applied  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  school-room  ;  and  xvell  may  we  pray  that  it  may  be 
better  understood  in  the  family. 

Suppose  again  that  we  wish  to  teach  the  child  to  love  his  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters  or  schoolmates.  He  is,  it  may  be,  guilty  of 
violent  hatred,  which  manifests  itself  in  outward  acts.  For  mere 
dislike,  he  maybe  induced  by  moral  motives  to  govern  himself;  but  if 
it  results  in  violent  acts,  which  moral  motives  will  not  reach,  then  the 
same  course  may  be  pursued,  as  in  the  case  of  self  denial ;  and  every 
case  of  moral  delinquency  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

If  the  views  above  presented  are  correct,  we  can  not  fail  to  see 
that  government,  or  if  you  please,  punishment,  makes  up  no  small 
part  of  moral  discipline.  When  the  child  has  been  taught,  and 
trained  to  habits  of  implicit  obedience  to  his  parents  and  teachers  ; 
and  further,  when  this  training  has  been  so  conducted,  as  it  may  be, 
as  to  enable  the  child  to  govern  himself  the  great  end  is  readied  ;  a 
sure  foundation  of  a  correct  character  is  laid  ;  and  the  most  effectu- 
al pledge  is  secured  for  obedience  to  all  laws  human  and  divine.  I 
think  a  careful  examination  of  facts  would  prove  that  those  youth, 
who  have  thus  learned  to  obey  their  parents  and  teachers  implicit- 
ly ;  not  those  who  have  been  whipped  the  most,  and  subjected  to 
the  most  rigid  severity,  will  make  the  best  citizens  and  the  best 
christians.     The  secret  of  all  insubordination  in  society  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  want  of  proper  moral  discipline,  at  home  and  in  the 
school ;  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  to  a  want  of  quiet  and  habitual 
submission  to  parental  authority.  To  what  error  in  early  education 
more  than  to  this,  can  be  traced  the  prevalent  insubordination  to 
God  and  his  word  ?  Let  this  error  be  thoroughly  corrected,  and 
We  shall  see  verified  that  divine  direction  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
Way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'* 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  moral  discipline,  as  distinct  from  re- 
%0U8  instruction,  with  the  intention  of  developing  correct  general 
pnnciples  to  be  observed  in  moral  education.      I  have  endeavored 
to  advance  such  views,  as  I  thought  would  meet  with  no  objection 
^ni  any  good  man. 
Religious  instruction  and  religious  training  must  be  given  ;  and 
^^  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  common  Christianity  may  be 
^^fely  insisted  upon  by  teachers,  and  they  ouffht  to  be  ;  yet  not  as 
*  Separate  course  of  instruction.      The  spirit  of  our  holy  religion 
®*iould  always  be  regarded,  and  exemplified  ;  and  I  am   inclined  to 
'^^ieve  that  a  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  whole  people  can 
^pt  Safely  include  more.     If  all  teachers  would  be  governed  by  the 
^^'W'sof  moral  education,  I  have  tried  to  present,  I  think  no  good 
^^i^en  would  object.     Very  few  persons  are  so  illiberal  as  to  ob- 
•'^^^  to  a  teacher's  imparting  wholesome   moral  instruction.     De- 
^^*^i national  instruction  must  be  exclusively  confined  to  denomina- 
tor! a.  1,  or  parish  schools.     No  foreign  standard  will  answer  for  us  ; 
''^  rjQust  have  an  American  system. 

^^he  subject  of  mental  education,  or  mental  discipline^  next  de- 
^'^xids  our  attention,  as  a  part  of  school  training.  It  is  with  great 
^^ Science,  that  I  enter  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance, 
^^^ioh  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  so  many  enable  them  to 
^^^dexstand  better  than  myself.  If  I  can  awaken  a  spirit  of  in- 
^Viiry  upon  this  subject,  which  shall  result  in  the  spread  of  more 
Correct  viewF,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Nearly  every  educational  paper,  lecture,  and  discussion,  treats 

^OTe  or  less  of  mental  discipline.     The  peculiar  merits  of  every 

^^^nch  of  education  are  considered  with  reference  to  its  tendency 

^o  develop  and  train  the  mind ;  but  I  have  been  led  to  think  that 

^^TTy  many  of  the  views  expressed  are  too  low,  if  indeed  they  are 

^01  incorrect.     It  is  indeed  important  that  those  studies  should  be 

pxiTsued  which  are  best  calculated  to  discipline  the  mind ;  but  still 

.  ^t  18  of  the  first  importance  to  know  what  mental  discipline  is ;  and 

k  "What  laws  or  principles,  rather  than  what  books,  are  necessary 

m  to  secure  it. 

I 
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WTiat  then  U  mental  discipline  ?  I  would  first  reply  negativelj,  that 
it  is  not  pain  nor  necessarily  the  result  of  pain  or  punishment  It  is 
not  what  many  mistaken  parents  and  teachers  seem  to  consider  it, — 
the  storing  of  the  mind  or  memory  with  facts  material  or  imma- 
terial. It  is  not  going  to  school,  nor  the  reading  of  many  books. 
It  is  not  knowledge.  Though  its  acquisition  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance, yet  it  does  not  consist  in  the  number  of  different  studies  passed 
over ;  nor  even  in  the  ability  to  solve  mathematical  problems,  or 
translate  Greek  and  Latia  There  are  many  who  have  done  all 
this,  and  yet  have  not  gained  true  mental  discipline,  as  I  conceive ; 
any  more  than  that  a  man  must  have  a  healthy  system,  who  can 
swallow  down  every  kind  of  food,  or  freely  quaff  of  every  kind 
of  drink. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  practical  age ;  yet  it  is  somewhat  amusing  and 
sometimes  painful,  to  observe  the  various  views  of  people  as  to 
what  is  a  proper  education.  With  very  many  there  is  nothing 
practical  in  education,  unless  it  increases  the  material — the  dollars 
and  cents.  With  some,  personal  accomplishments,  a  few  ologies 
and  ographies,  the  use  of  the  brush,  the  pencil,  the  needle,  the  piano, 
the  etiquette  and  paraphernalia  of  the  ball-room,  and  the  dining- 
room,  with  its  gossip ;  a  little  yellow  covered  literature,  embracing 
the  last  novels ;  readiness  in  making  change,  and  the  ability  to 
write  one's  name  and  smatter  a  few  French  phrases,  are  all  that 
enter  into  their  views  of  a  good  education  ;  and  they  can  not  con- 
ceive of  any  thing  more  necessary.  And  why  should  they  when 
their  silly  mothers  and  some  silly  teachers  practically  teach  them 
80  ?  Some  of  these  qualifications  may  be  good  in  their  place,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  they  are  neither  education,  nor  the  object  of 
education,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper  development  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  development  and  discipline  of  mind. 
A  full  development  of  mind  will  make  a  man  of  great  power  of 
thought ;  and  discipline  will  enable  him  to  use  his  thoughts  as  he 
pleases.  The  one  will  make  a  person  a  brilliant  and  startling 
genius,  the  other  a  person  of  reason  and  judgment.  The  one  will 
be  eccentric  and  unreliable ;  the  other  will  be  regular  and  reliable. 

Before  the  importance  of  mental  discipline  can  be  properly  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  the  people  must  leam  and  feel  that  the  mind 
is  more  valuable  than  the  body;  that  its  desires  when  properly 
gratified,  its  powers  when  fully  developed  and  properly  disciplined, 
its  cravings  when  properly  satisfied,  will  yield  more  rational  and 
pure  happiness,  than  all  that  can  flow  from  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh| 
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the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life."  Yet  most  people  seem 
to  be  seeking  those  things  which  minister  to  the  carnal  appetites. 
The  growth  of  mind,  the  exalting  and  purifying  influence  of  pure 
thought,  the  comprehension  of  great  truths,  the  ability  to  think 
on  what  one  pleases,  and  the  power  of  controlling  and  holding 
one's  thoughts  to  the  desired  object  of  contemplation,  are  means  of 
happiness  little  understood  and  little  thought  of,  by  very  many  who 
think  they  know  the  value  of  education.  When  this  fact  is  fully 
realized,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  struck  with  astonishment  at 
the  strange  perversion  of  our  noble  powers  I  Yet  we  may  not  con- 
sider it  so  strange,  when  we  consider  the  tendencies  of  education 
at  home,  and  often  even  in  the  school.  The  animal  and  the  sen- 
sual, rather  than  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  being,  receive  the 
greater  amount  of  development  and  discipline ;  and  the  animal 
passions  thus  developed,  blunt  and  paralyze  those  noble  powers  of 
the  soul,  which  alone  can  exist  to  enhance  our  happiness  or  misery, 
when  heart  and  flesh  shall  fail. 

Mental  discipline  then  may  be  defined  as  being  such  a  develop- 
nient  and  training  of  all  the  mental  powers  or  faculties,  by  habit- 
ual exercise,  as  will  most  effectually  exhibit  their  native  power,  and 
give  the  subject  the  full  control  over  them,  so  that  he  can  use  them 
at  will  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity.  To  acquire  this  ought  to 
^  the  great  end  of  education.  This  is  the  great  work  of  the 
teacher ;  and  to  him,  and  to  all  who  deal  with  mind,  nothing  can 
^  naore  important  than  to  know  how  to  accomplish  this  work. 

Considering  this  definition  to  be  mainly  correct,  let  me  deduce 
some  of  those  principles,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  training  of  the  mind.  I  shall  not,  however,  be  able 
to  introduce  those  practical  illustrations,  at  this  time,  which  the 
^portance  of  the  subject  demands ;  and  which  would  be  quite 
w  interesting  and  profitable,  if  this  were  the  place  to  present  them. 
"  is  no  part  of  my  object  to  determine  in  what  part  of  the  body 
the  mind  is  located.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  consider  it  as  a  tenant 
^^  the  body,  having  the  whole  body  under  its  control ;  yet  materi- 
y^y  affected  in  its  development  and  training  by  the  conditions  of 
*ta  tenement.  The  body  is  the  medium  through  which  the  mind  is 
^  exhibit  itself  What  the  mind  would  or  could  do,  if  freed  from 
the  body,  we  are  not  now  able  to  know.  If  it  were  not  affected  by 
"^*  earthy,  sin-corrupted  tenement,  I  suppose  its  powers  would  be 
^^eloped  and  perfected  immediately,  and  fitted  for  the  Service  of 
Him  who  made  it. 

^6  following  are  some  of  the  principles  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
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oral  or  written  instruction,  or  from  the  great  book  of  nature.  And 
here  first  it  should  be  noticed  that  this  food — these  subjects  of 
thought — must  be  of  the  proper  qiLality^  if  we  would  secure  healthy 
development  Here,  as  much  as  any  where,  perhaps  the  wisdom 
of  the  teacher  will  be  taxed,  in  selecting  the  best  kind  of  books, 
in  presenting  proper  subjects  of  thought,  and  in  pointing  out  the 
proper  sources  of  improvement.  Poisonous  food  may  be  adminis- 
tered to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  body.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  kind  of  study  pursued  is  not  of  so  much  importance 
in  securing  proper  discipline  of  mind,  as  the  manner  of  pursuing  it. 
Every  useful  branch  of  education  can  be  so  pursued,  I  think,  as  to 
secure  proper  discipline.  One  branch  of  study  will  secure  one 
kind  of  discipline,  and  another,  another  kind  of  discipline ;  for  dis- 
cipline, and  not  science,  is  the  first  great  object  of  education. 

Latin  and  Greek  may  develope  the  powers  of  the  right  arm,  and 
mathematics  the  left,  but  our  own  language,  with  its  accompani- 
ments, must  make  up  and  develope  the  head,  the  body,  and  powers 
of  locomotion.  If  foreign  languages  and  mathematics  have  any 
peculiar  merit  in  mental  discipline,  I  think  it  is  to  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  fact,  that  the  pupil  can  make  no  useful  progress  in 
them  without  personal  effort  and  undivided  attention. 

Again,  these  subjects  should  be  furnished  as  food  to  the  mind  in 
proper  quantities;  not  too  much  nor  too  little  at  a  time.  Life 
may  be  preserved  with  a  mere  pittance  of  food,  but  not  sound 
health.  So  a  little  knowledge  will  have  its  good  results.  I  can 
not  adopt  the  language  of  the  poet,  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing;"  still,  to  secure  proper  mental  development,  we  need 
to  make  strong  and  vigorous  mental  efforts ;  just  as  we  would 
secure  the  greatest  strength  of  muscle,  not  by  overtaxing  it,  but 
by  habitually  using  it  as  much  as  it  will  bear.  But  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  knowledge  is  not  to  be  poured  into  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  by  the  teacher,  any  more  than  the  master  workman  is  to  do 
the  work  for  his  apprentice.  The  teacher  must  provide  the  work, 
present  the  inducements,  and  see  that  it  is  done,  and  done  right 
The  pupil  is  the  agent,  and  not  the  passive  agent  either.  Teach- 
ers are  not  so  apt  to  fail  in  providing  a  sufficient  amount  of  w6rk, 
as  in  presenting  proper  inducements,  and  in  being  sure  that  it  is 
done  right.  Here,  too,  let  us  be  reminded  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  teacher's  profession.  How  unphilosophical  to  commit  this  work 
to  young  and  inexperienced  hands.  Well  may  he  who  realizes 
these  fearful  responsibilities  cry  out,  ^'  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things! 
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Another  view  which  I  would  present  is  the  adaptation  of  the  sub- 
jects of  study  to  the  age  of  the  pupil,  and  to  the  state  of  mental 
development  Sometimes  milk  will  be  required,  (not  milk  and  water) 
and  sometimes  strong  meat.  I  must  deny  myself  the  gratifica- 
tion of  illustrating  this  very  fruitful  theme.  Yet  I  will  say  that 
the  lavs  of  progress  in  the  growth  of  mind  are  evident,  though 
not  as  well  understood  and  regarded  as  they  ought  to  be.  We 
hear  much  about  progressive  books,  progressive  series  of  books,  and 
progressive  instruction,  yet  a  careful  and  philosophical  examination 
of  the  whole  matter,  by  a  master  mind,  can  not  fail  to  prove  that 
the  natuTE^l  laws  of  progress  have  too  often  been  disregarded. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say,  that  it  seems  to  me  important,  that  the 
views  I  have  presented,  though  not  new,  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  teachers ;  and  if  parents^  as  well  as  teachers, 
could  be  all  brought  to  feel  their  importance,  a  mighty  change 
would  come  over  the  systems  of  family  and  school  education. 
There  are  very  few  communities,  and  very  few  parents,  who  do  not 
need  to  be  enlightened  on  this  subject.     Even  the  good  that  is  done 

• 

18  not  fairly  understood  and  appreciated.  Every  one  considers  edu- 
cation highly  important,  but  very  few  understand  what  is  neces- 
Bwy  to  gain  it.  As  growth  of  mind  and  mental  discipline  can  not 
be  measured  by  the  eye  or  ecur,  nor  by  the  undisciplined,  so  often- 
^es  real  changes  and  improvements  are  unobserved.  As  the  out- 
ward change  is  most  easily  noticed,  so  it  is  often  taken  for  an  in- 
ward change.  Really  the  most  important  changes  in  a  course  of 
education  are  such  as  are  most  likely  to  escape  observation  during 
the  formative  period.  This  process,  however,  the  true  teacher 
^erstands.     Let  us  labor  to  make  all  understand  it. 
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Mr.  William  P.  Ross,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
education  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  having  been  requested  to  make 
a  statement  as  to  the  condition  of  education  among  these  Indians, 
said: 

We  have  a  system  of  common  schools.  Our  funds  for  their  sup- 
port are  derived  from  investments  made  under  treaty  stipulations 
with  the  United  States.  We  receive  only  the  interest  from  these 
investments,  which  we  apply  to  the  support  of  every  description  of 
our  schools.  The  first  is  what  we  call  our  public  schools.  Of 
these  we  have  twenty-one,  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the 
Cherokee  country.  They  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
Superintendent,  who  has  the  power  of  appointing  three  directors  to 
assist  him  in  the  management  of  these  schools.  Our  teachers,  be- 
fore they  are  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination before  an  examining  board,  consisting  of  three  members. 
Upon  presenting  themselves  for  examination,  they  are  required  to 
furnish  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character.  If  they  pass  a  suc- 
cessful examination  before  this  board,  they  receive  a  certificate  to 
that  effect,  and  may  then  be  employed  by  the  superintendent 
They  receive  for  their  salary  at  the  rate  of  $400  per  annum.  The 
majority  of  our  teachers  at  present  are  natives  of  the  Cherokee 
country,  and  a  part  of  them  are  females.  The  other  class  of 
schools  supported  out  of  our  school  funds  is  the  high  schools  or 
seminaries,  of  which  also  part  of  the  teachers  are  females.  They 
are  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  the  college,  although  the  courise  of 
studies  is  not  so  high  as  that  embraced  in  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  The  buildings  are  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  one  hundred  students,  although  at  this  time  they  have  not  such 
a  number.  Twenty-five  annually,  provided  that  number  can  be  ob- 
tained, are  taken  from  our  public  schools,  after  advancing  to  a  cer- 
tain stage,  and  are  admitted  to  these  high  sctioolsj  where  they  pur- 
sue a  regular  course  of  study  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  nation, 
excepting  of  course  their  clothing  and  a  few  minor  articles.  But 
their  board  and  tuition  are  given  them  free  of  expense  to  their  pa- 
rents or  guardians.      We   have  in  each  of   these  high  schools 
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three  teachers.     The  principal  of  our  female  seminary,  and  in  fact 
most  of  our  female  teachers  have  come  from  Mt.  Holjoke,  in  Mass- 
achusetts. .  Our  male  teachers  have  been  educated   at  Rochester, 
New  York,  excepting  one  gentleman  who  is  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College.    We  pay  our  male  and  female  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  seminaries,  the  same  salaries  ;  an  arrangement  to  which   the 
gentlemen  object,  but  to  which  I  believe  the  ladies  have  never  inter- 
posed any  objection.     We  think  their  services  at  least  as  important 
to  us  as  the  services  of  the  other  sex  ;  and  if  the  men  agree  to 
work  for  a  stipulated  sum,  they  should  not  find  fault  if  we  pay  the 
ladies  quite  as  much.      Our  principals  receive  $800  annually,  and 
their  board  in  the  institution,  which  I  suppose   is  equivalent  to  at 
least  $1000  a  year.     Our  first  assistants  receive  $600   and  board, 
and  our  second  assistants  receive  $500  each.     Besides  these  schools, 
there  are  five  or  six  connected  with  the  different  missionary  stations, 
at  which  tuition  is  free.     Very  few  of  them,  however,   board  the 
students  who  attend  them.     There  are  also  a  few  private  schools, 
supported  by  private  funds.     This  statement,  I  believe,  Mr.    Presi- 
dent, embodies   briefly  the   system  of  common    school   education 
^ongthe  Cherokees.     I  may  take  occasion  to   remark   that   the 
people  are  waking  up  very  much  to  the  importance  of  education 
among  us.     I  believe  if  we  had  the  means  we  could  to-day  double 
^"fi  number  of  schools  in  the  Cherokee   country.     As  regards  our 
school-houses,  they  are  as  yet  nothing  but  log  cabins,  some  better 
^^structed  than  others,  but  all  susceptible  of  great  improvement. 
"^fore  a  neighborhood  can  receive  a  public  school,  the  law  requires 
^^^  they  shall  construct  a  school-house  ;  and  in  order  to   the  con- 
"flUance  of  the  school,  it  is  necessary  that  the  neighborhood  should 
''^'^ish  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  twenty-five.     The 
^'^inary  buildings  are  of  a  durable  kind,  being  built  of  brick,  and 
^^ ting, I  suppose,  something  like  |i30,000  each. 

*^he  population  of  the  nation  is  something  less  than  20.000, 

P^^l>ably  not  more  than  18,000. 

*-^it.  Proudfit  inquired  what  language  is  taught  in  their  schools. 

^^R.  Ross. — The  English  language  is  taught  exclusivelj^  in  all 

°^  public  schools.     The  Cherokee  language  has  been   reduced  to 

^'^ling  many  years,  but  is  not  taught  in  connection  with  our  schools. 

"^  ^act  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  so,  for  a  sprightly  lad  can  learn 

^  ^ead  his  native  tongue  in  a  day  or  even  less  than  that.     All  of 

^*^  proceedings,  the  records  of  our  courts,  and  our  public   schools, 

^^^ything  of  that  description  is  in  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Richards  said  that  Mr.  Ross  had  just  stated  a  fact  calcu- 
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lated  to  astound  an  English  teacher,  and  inquired  how  it  happened 
that  a  Cherokee  lad  could  learn  to  read  his  native  tongue  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Ross. — The  Cherokee  alphabet,  which  was  invented  manj 
jears  since  by  George  Guess,  a  very  remarkable  man,  is  a  syllabic 
alphabet,  composed  of  eighty-six  characters  which  represent,  uni- 
formly, or  very  nearly  so,  the  same  sounds.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  for  him  to  commit  to  memory  these  characters  and  their  soundSi 
and  when  he  has  done  that  he  proceeds  to  read  at  once. 

Mr.  Richards. — I  can't  keep  still  now,  because  that  touches  a 
point  wliich  lies  near  my  heart,  I  assure  you.  I  am  no  mono- 
maniac or  hobby  rider  of  any  thing  ;  but  if  there  is  any  thing  that 
touches  my  heart,  it  is  the  principle  which  is  alluded  to  there. 
The  fact  that  this  Association  has  ruled  out,  or  got  out  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  efforts  of  friends  of  education  in  this  country  to 
bring  about  the  same  condition  of  things  in  the  English  language, 
has  pained  me.  I  am  glad  we  have  had  that  statement  made,  and 
I  hope  it  will  have  an  effect.  I  hope  that  the  subject  of  phonetics, 
or  writing  the  English  language  with  characters  which  have  but 
one  meaning,  will  yet  receive  a  thorough  examination  in  this  As- 
sociation. It  deserves  it.  Just  as  easily  could  the  reading  of  our 
own  language  be  learned,  if  we  had  characters  that  would  repre- 
sent but  one  meaning, — and  we  have  them  if  we  will  accept  them, 
just  as  easily  as  can  the  Cherokee  language  ;  with  the  exception 
that,  perhaps,  the  syllabic  structure  of  their  language  and  alphabet 
would  afford  an  additional  means  of  acquiring  rapidity.  The 
principle  is  precisely  the  same,  and  I  do  hope  we  shall  hereafter 
have  that  subject,  fully,  thoroughly,  and  candidly  considered  by 
this  Association.  I  must  say  that  I  think  there  has  been  too  much 
of  a  disposition,  heretofore,  to  treat  it  with  contempt,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  no  importance. 
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The  remarks  contained  in  the  present  address  are  chiefly  the  re- 
sult of  personal  observation.  They  shall  be  illustrated  by  incidents 
that  have  occurred  under  the  writer's  own  eye. 

Our  theme  is  discipline.  And  what  is  discipline  ?  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  wonl,  if  we  take  it  from  the  Latin,  is  from  the  two 
y^ords  disco  pull  us — to  learn  the  young — to  train  a  sprout.  Rich- 
ardson gives  us  to  "train  up  in  the  means  of  learning."  This 
opens  to  us  the  whole  field  of  educational  training.  It  opens  in- 
deed too  wide  a  range  for  the  space  of  time  allowed  us  on  the 
present  occasion.  And  as  we  can  not  ramble  thus,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  narrower  scope,  and  come  down  to  the  gen- 
erally-received and  more  limited  use  of  the  word  Discipline. 

We  shall  call  attention  more  particularly  to  school  government^ 
Us  importance  and  the  best  means  of  carrying  it  out. 

Pint.  Its  importance. — There  is  very  little  advancement  made 
where  there  is  no  government.  There  is  generally  but  little  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  and  little  scholastic  attainment  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  where  the  government  of  a  school  is  radically''  defective. 
A  badly-governed  school  is  a  poor  school  any  where.  There  may 
^  a  good  supply  of  teachers.  They  may  be  learnetl,  and  agreea- 
ble, and  popular,  but  if  the  school  is  not  well  governed  little  will  be 
accomplished.  Where  there  is  only  one  teacher  the  matter  is  likely 
to  be  still  worse.  Where  there  are  several,  the  qualifications  of  one 
m  this  particular  may  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  another.  But  far 
the  larger  number  of  our  schools  are  taught  by  one  teacher.  How 
often  does  it  occur  that  an  individual  is  introduced  into  the  school- 
^m,  and  obliged  to  leave  it,  because  he  can  not  govern  those  who 
come  to  receive  inst motion  from  him. 

The  teacher  of  a  district  school  may  have  all  other  qualifications, 
bm  if  he  has  not  the  art  of  government  he  will  fail.  No  man  can 
long  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  school,  or  satisfy  the  public  around 
liim,  whatever  else  his  qualifications  may  be,  if  he  is  not  able  to 
ffovera  his  school.  Ability  to  govern  well,  then,  is  a  most  import- 
ant item  in  an  instructor.     It  is  difficult  to  obtain.     There  is  no 
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item  in  the  account  of  a  good  teacher  more  difficult  to  secure 
than  this. 

We  knew,  some  years  ago,  an  instructor  of  large  attainment, 
who  was  not  able  to  govern  a  dozen  boys.  His  head  teemed  with 
knowledge.  He  was  profound  and  versatile.  He  was  at  home 
any  where  in  language  or  science.  He  could  entertain  by  the  hour 
or  day  if  need  be.  One  was  well  paid  to  sit  and  draw  upon  his 
endless  resources.  He  had  much  knowledge  but  no  authority.  He 
failed  as  a  teacher  because  he  could  not  govern. 

We  remember  another  case.  It  was  that  of  a  most  excellent 
young  man,  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  best  colleges,  an  honor  to  his 
class,  a  finished  scholar  and  an  accompUshed  writer.  He  was  able 
to  instruct  too,  but  he  could  not  govern.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
session  such  disorder  crept  into  his  class-room,  that  it  began  to  dif- 
fuse itself  through  the  whole  school,  unsettling  its  discipline. 

The  former  of  these  individuals  was  a  man  who  abounded  with 
words.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  few  words.  The  want  in  both 
cases  was  ability  to  govern.  This  single  defect  canceled  all  other 
qualifications. 

But  what  is  essential  to  good  government?  We  remark, 
authority. 

To  govern  well,  a  teacher  must  have  authority.  What  is  author- 
ity?    How  shall  it  be  secured  and  maintained? 

It  is  not  merely  that  which  is  obtained  from  a  board  of  trustees, 
or  school  committee,  or  town  superintendent,  or  county  examiner. 
These  may  be  all  very  well,  each  in  its  place.  They  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  legal  form  to  authority.  They  may  be  required  by 
the  conventional  arrangements  of  society.  But  a  teacher  may 
have  them  all  and  yet  be  in  want  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  author- 
ity. A  man  may  have  the  ferule  or  the  birch  put  into  his  hands, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  master-like  authority  that  we  have 
ever  known  any  thing  of  in  our  school-boy  days,  or  of  which  our 
fathers  or  mothers  may  have  told  us ;  and  yet  these  are  not  the 
true  sources  of  authority.  Nor  is  authority  characterized  by  over- 
much speaking.  A  teacher  may  be  a  man  of  many  words,  and 
yet  be  wanting  in  authority.  He  may  be  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
have  it 

It  is  not  then  mere  legal  form,  nor  the  instrumentalities  for  exe- 
cuting it,  that  constitute  authority.  It  is  a  power  in  the  individual 
himself,  independent  of  all  circumstances,  and  rising  in  its  own 
majesty  above  all  mere  conventionalities.  It  is  a  power  difficult 
to  describe,  but  which  sends  out  its  streams  of  influence  along  the 
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teacher's  pathway.  It  enlightens,  it  warms,  it  vivifies  as  it  contin- 
ually radiates  from  him  while  he  silently  occupies  his  position  in 
the  school-room.  It  shows  every  pupil  his  place,  and  keeps  him 
quietly  in  it.  It  is  identified  with  the  man.  It  is  cheerfully  con- 
ceded to  him.  And  yet  it  goes  out  from  him.  It  goes  wherever  he 
goes.  And  every  pupil  is  brought  under  its  influences.  It  exists 
in  the  man,  demanding,  and  securing,  and  retaining  cheerful  obe- 
dience, and  becoming  the  central  point  of  all  that  he  does  in  the 
way  of  government. 

But  suppose  this  authority  to  exist  in  form,  in  the  instrumental- 
ities necessary  to  execute  it,  and  in  fact  in  the  man.  Suppose  the 
teacher  in  his  place  clothed  with  this  authority,  how  shall  he  bring 
it  to  bear  so  as  to  give  to  his  school  a  good  system  of  government? 
^e  would  suggest  four  points. 

Ist.    The  arrangement  of  his  school-room. 

2d.  An  appeal  to  the  sense  of  propriety,  sense  of  honor,  sense 
of  shame. 

3d.    An  appeal  to  the  flesh. 

4ih.    The  cultivation  of  the  heart,  and  appeals  to  the  conscience. 

^^rst.  The  school-room  arrangement  should  be  characterized  by 
neatness,  fitness,  and  convenience,  in  the  room  itself,  the  furniture, 
^^  all  that  pertains  to  the  school.  Items  of  this  kind  hold  an 
"Jtiportant  place  in  the  discipline  of  a  school. 

A  very  important  aid  to  school  government  will  be  found  in  the 
proper  arrangement  of  pupils.  Two  principles  may  serve  as  land- 
Dttarks  here.  First,  do  not  let  your  pupils  sit  facing  each  other.  A 
sufficient  reason  for  this  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  whenever 
children  are  put  face  to  face,  there  arises  the  disposition  to  smile, 
Of  to  make  other  demonstrations  with  the  countenance,  or  to  talk. 
This  creates  confusion.  It  prevents  attention  to  study.  Laughing 
^^  talking  and  study  can  not  coexist.  If  you  would  avoid  the 
former,  and  the  consequent  punishment,  and  have  your  pupils  give 
attention  to  the  lessons  assigned  them,  do  not  place  them  face  to 
face.  If  you  would  not  encourage  conversation  and  whispering, 
^d  correspondence  by  signs,  but  would  have  your  pupils  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  study,  do  not  place  them  face  to  face.  This 
can  easily  be  carried  out  in  any  school-room. 

Si'cond,  let  them  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  teacher's  platform. 
This  is  for  a  school-room  arrangement.  When  they  come  to  reci- 
tation, as  a  general  thing,  they  ought  to  face  the  teacher,  unless 
It  he  a  blackboard  recitation,  when  they  should  face  the  board, 
out  in  the  school-room,  where  the  work  is  done,  and  during  the 
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time  it  is  going  on,  they  should  sit  with  their  backs  to  theinrtiacui;  j 
-who  is  presiding  in  the  school-room.     I  am  aware  that  tlus  Idetii 
not  generally  carried  out.     It  is  perhaps  reversed  in  most  caiei. 

It  is  even  opposed  by  some ;  but  a  fair  trial  will  satisfy  any  OM 
that  it  operates  with  beautiful  efficiency  and  gigantic  power.  I 
was  gratified,  two  j^cars  ago,  to  learn  from  the  able  and  succcMfid 
head  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  High  School  of  the  city  of  Pint 
adelphia,  that  they  had  adopted  this  arrangement  in  that  institulioOi 
and  to  hear  him  express  in  strong  terms,  his  appreciation  of  i^ 
superiority  over  any  other  arrangement. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1852, 1  visited  a  school  of  high  repotti 
and  was  shown  through  the  establishment,  and  into  a  large  Msi 
well-arranged  school-room,  for  the  accommodation  of  more  thai 
two  hundred  pupils.  The  moment  we  entered  the  room,  1  rcmarke* 
to  my  friend  that  if  I  were  presiding  in  that  school-room,  I  woul< 
turn  the  desks  all  about.  "Why,"  said  he?  I  was  giving  win 
reasons,  when,  coming  to  one  that  seemed  to  carry  conviction  will 
it,  said  he,  "Well,  I  never  thought  of  that  But  I  have  ofl« 
noticed  myself  that  I  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  when  I  wis! 
to  attend  lo  any  thing  that  I  do  not  desire  should  attract  the  attct 
tion  of  my  pupils."  But,  said  I,  your  school-room  arrangement 
ought  not  to  create  a  necessity  of  this  sort.  That  position  in  ^ 
lation  to  your  pupils  should  be  chosen,  which  will  give  you  ^' 
greatest  power,  and  yet  be  permanent.  Many  things  attract  ^ 
attention  of  the  young  that  you  suppose  will  not.  All  these  sbo^ 
be  taken  out  of  their  sight. 

What  then  are  the  reasons  for  this  arrangement  ?  The  follow^ 
may  be  briefly  mentioned  as  some  of  them.  1st.  Such  an  arraiv. 
ment,  in  addition  to  being  a  most  important  aid  in  school  gqv9 
ment,  best  promotes  the  end  for  which  children  come  to  school,  f 
what  purpose  do  they  come?  They  come  to  learn.  To  lea 
what  ?  Not  the  shape  of  the  teacher's  platform,  not  the  beauty  < 
his  face,  the  symmetry  of  his  form,  nor  the  fitness  of  his  mot 
ments.  They  come  to  learn  the  lessons  that  the  teacher  assigns 
them.  For  these  lessons  they  are  held  accountable.  They  a 
reported  delinquent  if  they  do  not  know  them.  They  become  t 
subjects  of  discipline  if  they  do  not  know  them.  The  acquisitit 
of  these  lessons  is  the  great  work  to  be  accomplished  in  the  scho< 
room.  One  book  after  another  is  put  into  the  child's  hands,  out 
which  to  learn.  The  place  to  learn  these  lessons  is  the  school-rooi 
It  is  not  one  child  out  of  ten,  on  an  average,  of  those  attending  o 
district  schools,  that  learns  any  of  these  at  home,  or  out  of  tl 
school-room. 
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When,  then,  you.  bring  these  children  into  this  school-room,  to 
learn  their  lessons,  you  ought  to  seat  them  with  nothing  before 
them  but  the  lesson  they  have  to  learn.  The  teacher's  platform 
should  be  behind  them. 

2d.  The  teacher  is  the  greatest  object  of  attraction  in  the  school- 
room. He  is  in  some  sense  the  school ;  for  when  he  goes  the 
school  stops  until  he  returns,  or  another  takes  his  place.  Now,  is 
it  making  the  best  arrangement  for  the  pupils  who  have  their  les- 
sons to  learn,  to  place  the  teacher  immediately  before  them,  and 
thus  draw  off  their  attention  from  their  books  ?  He  that  should  be 
the  centre  of  attraction  ought  not  to  become  the  incidental  cause 
of  distraction. 

3d.  There  is  much  that  takes  place  at  the  teacher's  platform 
that  will  attract  attention.  Pupils  come  to  him  for  assistance. 
One  comes  to  him  with  his  Geography  or  Atlas ;  another  with  his 
Arithmetic ;  another  with  his  Grammar ;  another  for  assistance  in 
Mathematics  or  the  Languages.  These  things  are  constantly 
occurring.  They  will  attract  attention.  And  is  it  a  wise  arrange- 
ment that  tempts  the  pupil  to  neglect  his  lesson,  or  watch  what  is 
going  on  at  the  teacher's  platform  ?  Is  it  wise  to  gather  these 
things  into  a  central  point  in  front  of  the  pupils  while  they  are 
engaged  in  study  ? 

4th.  A  teacher  may  have  cause  to  call  up  a  pupil  to  caution  or 
admonish  him,  or  some  one  may  drop  into  the  school  to  see  the 
teacher  for  a  moment  or  two,  or  to  call  for  a  pupil.  Now  all  these 
things,  and  many  others  that  we  have  not  time  to  name,  ought  to 
^  removed  from  before  the  pupils,  and  placed  behind  them.  They 
are  all  identified  with  the  teacher  and  his  platform.  These,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  face  the  pupils,  but  to  be  behind  them.  The  door 
®f  entrance  to  the  room,  too,  ought  to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  pupils, 
^d  near  the  teacher's  platform. 

5th.  If  the  pupils  face  the  teacher  they  always  know  when  he  is 
looking  at  them,  and  will  embrace  the  opportunity  while  his  atten- 
^^  is  taken  up  with  hearing  a  class  or  some  other  engagement,  to 
talk  or  neglect  their  lessons.  But  when  the  pupils  sit  with  their 
"acks  to  the  teacher,  they  have  the  impression  all  the  time  that  he 
18  looking  at  them.  If  a  pupil  turns  his  face  around  to  ascertain 
^Wher  the  instructor  is  looking  at  him,  by  the  time  he  gets  his 
^ace  around  the  teacher's  eye  will  be  upon  him.  The  very  turning 
of  his  head  will  attract  attention.  The  uniform  impression  on  his 
Blind  is  that  the  teacher's  eye  is  upon  him ;  and  every  effort  he 
makes  by  turning  his  head  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  so  convinces 
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him  that  it  if  so.  This  constant  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  pupil 
that  the  eye  of  his  teacher  is  on  him,  has  great  influence  in  keep 
ing  him  in  his  place  and  at  his  work. 

6th.  Analogy  suggests  that  this  arrangement  is  right  When  a 
general  arranges  his  army  for  battle,  where  does  he  take  his  posl 
tion  while  the  conquest  is  going  on  ?  Is  it  not  behind  them,  where 
he  can  overlook  the  movements  of  every  man,  without  interfering 
with  the  appropriate  action  of  a  single  soldier?  Shall  the  teacher, 
with  his  army  of  pupils,  show  them  that  which  is  to  be  conquered, 
and  yet  stand  between  them  and  their  work  ? 

2.  Our  second  suggestion  for  the  promotion  of  good  government 
in  a  school,  is  to  make  frequent  appeals  to  the  honor,  sense  of  pro- 
priety, sense  of  shame  of  the  pupils.  This  may  be  done  in  various 
ways.  By  conversation  in  private,  or  by  remarks  to  them  in  public. 
By  picturing  to  them  the  shame  that  must  attend  bad  conduct, 
and  the  good  that  will  result  from  correct  deportment. 

The  most  effectual  way  of  reaching  them  is  by  a  system  a: 
daily  reports  in  each  study,  and  in  conduct.  Let  this  report  l^ 
made  known  to  the  pupil.  Let  it  be  read  out  once  a- week  to  th- 
whole  school,  and  make  the  reading  of  this  report  the  occasion  m 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  application,  obedience,  respectful  d« 
portment,  good  habits,  industry,  perseverance,  &c. 

This  report  will  exhibit  the  standing  of  each  pupil,  and  the  poii 
at  which  he  needs  additional  effort.     No  pupil  likes  to  fall  behin 
He  will  thus  be  stimulated  to  exertion.     Let  this  be  followed,  di 
by  da^',  week  by  week,  month  by  month,  quarter  by  quarter,  a 
let  a  monthly  or  quarterly  report  of  each  pupil's  standing  be  w 
to  the  parent.     Thus  the  authority  of  the  teacher  will  be  sustair 
If  men  need  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  children  r 
it  a  hundred  fold  more. 

Throw  around  this  sj-stem  of  keeping  a  daily  and  weekly  n 
of   scholarship  and  deportment  as  much  character  as  posi 
Create  a  popular  sentiment  in  its  favor,  and  make  every  pupi* 
that  it  is  disgraceful  to  have  bad  record  against  him  for  future 
to  look  back  upon. 

An  appeal  to  a  boy's  sense  of  shame,  or  to  his  manlinesr 
often  be  made  with  success.    I  remember  the  following  case 
occurred  a  few  years  ago :  I  called  out  a  class  at  a  public  e 
ation.     One  boy  failed  to  answer  to  his  name.     It  was  cal 
a  second  time.     There  was  no  response,  but  an  awful  pause 
gentleman  who  was  to  examine  the  class  turned  and  sai 
shall  I  do  ?     Said  I  proceed  with  the  examination.    A 
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after  my  eye  rested  on  the  boy  who  had  come  in  after  the  time,  in 

company  with  some  of  his  family,  who  were  present.     I  moved 

quietly  down  one  side  of  the  school-room,  took  a  seat  beside  him, 

dropped  a  word  in  his  ear,  and  he  very  promptly  arose  and  went  to 

his  class,  and  passed  an  excellent  examination.     About  a  year 

afterwards  a  gentleman  from  Philadelphia  who  had  been  present, 

wid  watched  the  whole  movement,  said  to  me,  I  have  often  wanted 

to  ask  you  what  you  said  to  that  boy  that   did  not  answer  to 

bis  name,  when  he  was   called  out  for  his   public  examination. 

Said  he  when  you  sat  down  by  him  and  spoke  to  him,  he  started 

up  as  if  be  had  been  shot.     I  replied,  that  as  I  wanted  to  save  his 

feelings,  and  those  of  his  friends  who  were  present,  from  the  effect 

of  any  public  demonstration  against  him,  I  went  to  him,  and  taking 

Diyseat  quietly  beside  him,  whispered  in  his  ear,  '•Albert,  I  want 

you  to  be  a  man,  and  go  take  your  seat  in  your  class,  and  pass 

jour  examination."     1  called  him  up  afterwards  and   asked  him 

^hy  he  did  not  come  when  called.     He  replied,  that  he  was  afraid 

*^e  could  not  sustain  his  examination  until  1  spoke  to  him. 

Another  instance.     A  high  strung  lad,  on  one  occasion,  drew  his 

^'^ife  in  tlie  school-room,  and   threatened  one  of  the  instructors. 

"*  he  teacher  came  to  me  at  the  adjournment  of  the  school,  stated 

**^^  case,  and  said  that  either  that  boy  must  leave  or  he  would.     I 

*^til  for  the  boy  to  come  to  my  study.      He  was  the  son  of  a 

^^i^lowed  mother.     He  was  candid,  generous,  and  talented.     I  took 

''^^iii  by  the  hand  and  said,  "Edward !  what  have  you  been  doing?" 

^*^  burst  into  tears  and  said,  *'  I  have  been  doing  wrong.*'     Said  I, 

^re  you  wilHng  to  go  to  your  teacher,  and  tell  him  you  have  done 

*ong?"     "  Yes  sir !"  said  he  promptly.     "  But,"  said  I  "  you  have 

l^l^ced  yourself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  means  of  discip- 

^^^«,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  either  to  make  such  an  ac- 

*^nowledgment  to  your  instructor  as  will  satisfy  him,  or  be  dismissed 

'"^m  the  school.     Are  you  willing  to  make  your  acknowledgment 

^^  public  as  the  offense  was?"     ''  Yes  sir,"  was  his  second  prompt 

^Ply— an  answer  I  scarcely  expected.     Said  1,  *'  come  to  me  in  the 

**^orning.»'     In  the  mean  lime,  I  saw  the  instructor  and  asked  him, 

**  «e  would  be  satisfied  with  a  public  apology.     He  replied  that  he 

^ould,  if  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  sufficient.     1  told  him  it 

^^gbi  to  be.     That  the  ends  of  discipline  would  be  fully  met,  and 

^  happy  influence  might  be  exerted.     Half-past  eight  o'clock  the 

^^  morning  brought  Edward  to  the  study.     I  asked  him  how  he 

*lt.  Said  he  "  I  feel  badly,  and  am  ready  to  do  whatever  you  wish." 

*  ben,"  said  I, "  after  the  school  is  opened,  arise  in  your  place  and  say 

9 
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or  GUI  of  it,  is  here.  "  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  Ufa" 
This  is  the  fountain.  This  is  the  citadel.  Get  this  and  you  get 
all.  When  Sebastopol  falls  the  Crimea  will  be  taken.  It  is  a 
fountain  of  good  or  evil.  If  this  is  rightly  regulated,  all  will  be 
well.  Hence  flow  the  streams  of  obedience  or  of  disobedience,  of 
subordination  or  insubordination.  Hence  comes  that  which  pro- 
motes the  good  government  of  your  school  or  sets  it  aside.  But 
how  shall  the  heart  be  cultivated  so  as  to  aid  the  government  of 
the  school.  It  may  be  done  by  the  teacher's  example.  It  is  an  old 
maxim  that  example  speaks  louder  than  precept.  The  example  of 
a  teacher  exerts  great  controlling  influence  over  his  pupils.  That 
example  should  be  promotive  of  order  and  good  government.  He 
should  himself  be  a  living  exhibition  of  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment. For  a  man  may  sometimes  defeat  the  ends  of  government 
by  governing  too  much,  or  by  not  governing  himself 

A  teacher's  example,  then,  has  influence,  and  nowhere  can  that 
influence  be  brought  to  bear  more  directly  upon  his  pupils,  and  for 
their  good,  and  for  the  support  of  order  and  good  government,  than 
in  the  school-room.  The  example  of  a  good  man  will  be  felt,  and 
powerfully  too,  by  his  pupils.  A  process  of  assimilation  is  con- 
stantly going  on.  The  more  they  are  with  him  the  more  they  will 
be  like  him. 

The  heart  may  be  cultivated  by  frequent  appeals  to  the  con- 
science. And  the  conscience  may  be  kept  alive  by  bringing  the 
young  into  contact  with  the  truth.  Let  them  hear  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  read  by  the  teacher.  Let  them  read  them  themselves. 
Let  them  be  brought  into  contact,  every  day,  by  a  mild  necessity, 
with  the  Truths  of  Revelation,  and  let  these  truths  be  impressed 
upon  them.  This  will  improve  the  heart.  Secure  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  your  pupils  and  your  government  will  be  strong. 

Let  the  truth  of  inspiration  come  in  among  them,  with  its  influ- 
ence, and  your  hands  will  be  upheld.  Let  it  come  as  the  rains  of 
Heaven  come,  to  irrigate  and  bless.  Let  it  come,  as  the  dew-drop 
comes,  to  sparkle  and  adorn,  while  it  gives  life.  Let  it  come,  as 
the  air  of  heaven  comes,  so  full  and  deep  and  fresh  and  free  that 
man  may  walk  in  it,  breathe  and  live  and  long  to  be  immortal.  As 
you  would  open  your  windows,  and  ventilate  your  rooms,  and  let  in 
the  fresh  atmosphere,  so  let  in  the  fragrant  atmosphere  evolyed 
from  the  sacred  word. 

So  let  our  youth  be  modeled,  governed,  disciplined,  and  brotight 
under  control,  that  our  distdct  schools,  by  the  very  influence  they 
exert  upon  them,  may  become  sources  of  the  highest  blessing. 
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Having^  thus  learned  to  be  governed  under  the  most  favorable  ci^ 
cumstances,  having  thus  breathed  an  atmosphere  that  is  pure  and 
healthy  and  invigorating  and  life  giving,  they  will  come  upon  the 
stage  of  life  like  men,  men  fully  formed,  men  not  driven  to  and  fro 
by  the  blind  impulses  of  unruled  passion,  men  not  tossed  upon  the 
surging  waves  of  unbridled  lust,  to  be  dashed  against  the  rocks  of 
dissipation ;  but  men,  each  one  prepared  to  sway  a  sceptre,  each 
one  to  be  a  sovereign  I 

In  concltuion,  let  it  not  be  thought  out  of  place  to  remark  here, 
that,  with  well-regulated  common  schools,  supplied  with  well-edu- 
cated, competent  and  efficient  teachers,  who  have,  in  themselves, 
Authority  for  the  execution  of  their  noble  work  and  earnest  long- 
^^gs  for  its  right  accomplishment,  we  have  a  powerful  enginery  that 
^an  scatter  to  the  winds  all  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  in- 
flvix  of  foreign  words  to  our  language.     Providence  has  made  our 
lajiguage  like  our  country — a  vast  reservoir.    The  streams  are  flow- 
^^g  into  it     Let  them  flow  from  mountain,  hill,  and  plain ;  let  the 
^de  roll  up  from  ocean,  sea,  or  river ;  let  every  nation,  tongue,  and 
dialect  send  in  its  tribute  to  swell  the  mighty  aggregation.     This 
*^undless  deep  of  words  has  in  itself  the  means  of  its  own  purification. 
lis  very  surgings  give  it  life.    The  high  conservative  power  of  gen- 
eral education  is  the  means  of  its  healthy  diffusion ;  and  truth  is  the 
^werof  its  strength.  Truth !  as  it  beams  out  in  every  day's  recitation, 
^*  it  is  exhibited  in  every  department  of  nature,  as  it  stands  in  de- 
^^onstration  on  the  blackboard.    But  most  of  all.  Truth,  as  it  looms 
Up  in  magnificent  proportions  from  the  sacred  pages,  especially  in 
*Uni  who  was  himself  the  truth.  A  system  of  education  thus  freighted 
"^ith  the  truth,  systematized  by  efficient  discipline,  enforced  by  able 
^achers,  and  sustained  by  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  may  well 
o^come  the  grand  receptacle  of  every  tongue.    Then  there  will  exist 
*  great  American  language  which  will  make  the  world  its  debtor, 
wid  by  some  beautiful  electrotyping  process,  transfer  its  own  impres- 
sion, adorned  with  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  every  land  on  the 
fece  of  the  earth. 


IX.   PLAN  OF  CENTRAL  AGENCY 

FOR  THE   ADVANCEMENT   OF   EDUCATION    IN   THE   UNITED  BTATK8. 

The  following  Plan  for  "  tlie  Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Blnowledge  " 
of  Education,  and  especially  of  Popular  Education,  and  plans  for 
its  improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

The  Institutiou  [or  Assoc'mtion]  to  appoint  a  st'cretary  or  agent;  with  a  salary, 
and  to  furnitih  a  rocnn  for  an  office  and  depository  of  educational  documents  and 
apparatus,  and  beyond  this  not  to  bo  liable  for  any  expense. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  "  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  " 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improv- 
ing Popular  Education,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  in  any  one  State  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  fur  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time, 
and  without  charge  to  the  funds  of  the  institution,  [or  Association]  Edncational 
Conventions  of  a  national  and  State  character,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  bo  entitled  the  American  Journal  and  Library  of 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper  (A.) 

5.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-houses  and  furniture. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(c)  £<lucational  reports  and  documents  from  other  States  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institutions  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
confert'nco  of  tht?  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  else- 
where] every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the 
progress  of  education,  in  each  State,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  in  every 
country 

A, 


PLAN  OF  PUBLICATION.— A   quarterly  or  monthly  issue  under  the 
general  title  of  the  American  Journal  and  Librart  of  Education. 

I.  A  Journal  op  Education,  to  be  issued  in  quarterly  or  monthly  numbers, 
embracing  articles  on  sj'stems,  institutions  and  methods  of  education,  and 
the  current  intelligence  of  literature  and  education,  and  to  make  an  octavo 
volume  annually  of  at  least  600  pages. 

n.  A  Library  op  Education  ;  to  consist  of  a  series  of  independent  treatises 
on  the  following  [among  other]  subjects,  to  be  issued  in  parts,  and  to  be 
forwarded  with  the  Journal  to  subscribers ;  the  several  parts  or  troaUses  to 
make  an  octavo  volume  of  at  least  600  pages  per  year. 


t!i;». 
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1.  A  Catalogue  of  the  bt-st  publications  on  the  or^nization,  instniction  and 
iadplifie  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  and  on  the  priuoiples  of  education,  in  the 
English,  tVcneh,  and  G«rrnian  languages. 

t  A  HiBTOBT  OF  Education,  ancient  and  modem. 

i.  Ax  Account  of  Elrmkntary  Insteuction  in  Europe,  based  on  the 
rcjuTts  of  liaehe,  Stowe,  Manu,  and  <»tlier.s. 

4.  National  Edi'cation  is  the  United  States  ;  or  contributions  to  tho  history 
and  iinpruvuiiient  of  contmon  or  public  schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and 
aj^<: noil's  of  pi >pu!ar  education  in  the  several  Statos  (B.) 

5.  School  Architecture  ;  or  the  principles  of  construction,  ventilation, 
warming,  acoustics,  seating,  <&o.,  applied  to  school  rooms,  Icoturo  halls,  ana 
'-l4?iJ  t\mr)»,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and  agonoies  for  the  pro 
fiwional  traiuing  an  I  improvement  of  teachers. 

T.  System  of  1'ublic  Education  for  larur  cities  and  villages,  with  an 
acoonrit  of  thchclu.Kils  and  other  means  (»f  popular  education  aud  recreation  in  tlie 
pfindpal  citic-s  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

^  Syftbm  of  Popular  Education  for  sparbbdly  populated  district! 
^'th  an  account  of  the  sehi»ols  in  Norway  and  the  agricultural  {Kjrtions  of  otlier 
founirii^. 

*J  ScHooLi  OF  Agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agricultaral 
•"•prmvnient  f 

'"•  Schools  op  Sciknce  applied  to  the  mechanic  arte,  civil  engineering,  <fec. 
11.  Schools  of  Trade,  Navigation,  Commerce,  &c. 

'*'-•  Fkmale  Edi'cition,  with  an  neeount  of  the  best  seminaries  for  females  in 
'wunirj'and  in  Europi\ 

'^-    J-N«riTUTIO.NS    FOR    <.>RPHA.\B.       • 

j^   Schools  of  Industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle  or  neglected  children, 
wuiv  thtjy  have  be«n  convicted  of  crime. 
'•••  l^KPORM  Schools,  or  institution.^  for  voun£j  criminah}. 
J|»    I  icfsEs  OF  Refuge,  for  adult  criminals. 

j'    Secondary  Education,   including   I.  institutions  preparatory  to  college, 
'••  *n«titutlon8  preparatory  to  cpecial  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 

•    v^OLLEGES    AND    I   NrVERSITIF.B. 

J;'.  Kqhqqls  of  Thkology,  Law^,  and  Medicine. 

..*    ^IlLlTARY    AND    NaVaL   ScIIOOLS. 

"'•  Supplementary    Education,    ineluding    adult   schools,   evening  schools, 
*J^^  '>f  popular  lectures,  dehating  cla«f»es,  mechanic  institutes,  &c. 
1  *":   i-iBRARiEs,    with     hints   for    the   purchase,    arrangement,    catalogueing, 
rt^'^^  and  preservation  of  books,  es|K'cially  in  libraries  designed  for  popular 

*":•    'nbtitutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Idiots. 

,   2    "    ^OCIKriE4     FOR    THE    ENCOURAGEMENT     OF   SciENCE,    TUE    ArTS   AND   EdU- 

./!'    I^ublio  Museums  and  Galleries. 

;/^-    l^UBLic  (iARDENs,  and  Other  SOU rccs  of  popular  recreation. 
*"*:    Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
^^^'t»al  impoiiiince  U)  teachers  aud  8ch'.H>l  officers. 
^   **",  •    Hducational  Biography,   or   the   lives  of  distiniruished   educators   and 

.  ""J-    Educational  Benefactors,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  benefactors 
^lUe^itional  and  scientific  institutions. 

.'  ^'  Self-Education;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  tho  pursuit 
•«  "u^owledflre  under  difficulties. 

drawn  from  tho  Family  Training 


'  «^ow ledge  under  difficulties. 
,'^*-  Home   Education-,  with  illustrations 
^  S^fft'rcnt  countries. 


^*-  Educational  Nomenclature    and  Index  ;    or  an  explanation  of  words 
8*^  terms  usf*d  in  describing  the  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  difFer- 
^^  t^untries,  with  reference  to  the  books  where  tho  subjects  are  discussed  and 
*^«€dof. 
"^  Series,  when  complete,  will  constitute  an  Encyclopedia  of  Education, 
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B. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES ;  or  Contrilm- 
tioDs  to  the  History  and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Public  Schools,  and  other 
means  of  Popular  Education. 

I.    Survey  of  the  principal  agencies  which  determine  the  education  of  a  peojde 
with  an  explanation  of  the  American  nomenclature  of  schools  and  education. 

n.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  action  of  the  General  Government  ki  the  matter  of 
education  and  schools,  t.  e.,  Appropriation  of  Public  I.Ands  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  several  States,  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  Naval 
School  at  Annapolis,  Education  of  the  Indians. 

III.  Legislation  of  each  State  respecting  education,  with  special  reference  to  the 
organization,  administration,  und  support  of  common  or  public  schools,  with  an 
outline  of  the  system  in  operation  in  1854,  or  ISS.*),  in  each  State. 

IV.  Condition  of  education  in  each  State,  according  to  the  Ct^nsus  returns  of 
1850,  and  other  reliable  sources  of  information,  arranged  under  the  fullowing 

heads: 

1.  Elementary  or  Primary  Education. 

2.  Academic  or  Secondary  E<Iucation.  % 

3.  Collegiate  or  Superior  Education,  including  such  institutions  as  embrace 
a  course  of  study  usually  made  the  condition  of  granting  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

4.  Professional  or  Special  Education. 

a.  Theology.  e.  Agriculture.     .  i.  Fine  Arts. 

b.  Law.  f.   Mechanics.  j.  Deaf-mutes. 
0.  Medicine.               g.  Commerce.  k.  Blind. 

d.  Engineering.  n.  Teaching.  1.  Idiots. 

5.  Supplementary  Education. 

a.  Evening  Schools,  d.  Dbraries  of  Circulation.  f.  Adult  Schools. 

b.  Lyceums.  e.  Libraries  of  Reference.  g.  Mechanic  Societies. 
0.  Courses  of  Lectures. 

6.  Reformatory  Schools. 

7.  Orphan  Houses. 

8.  Societi(*s  for  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  science,  the  arts  and 
education. 

Under  each  of  the  above  classes  of  educational  institutions  and  agencies,  a 
distinction  will  bo  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  between  public  and  private, 
incorporated  and  individual,  general  and  sectarian,  for  male  and  female,  city  and 
oountr}'.  Under  each  State  an  outline  of  the  system  and  a  summary  <k  the 
statistics  of  education  will  be  given  for  all  cities  having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants. 

V.  Educational  funds — State,  Municipal  and  Institutional  ;  amount  realized 
from  tax  on  property,  from  permanent  funds,  and  from  tuition  paid  by 
scholars. 

VI.  Educational  buildings ;  remarks  on  their  general  condition,  with  illustra- 
tions of  a  few  of  the  best  specimens  of  each  class  of  buildings. 

VII.  Catalogue  of  Documents  relating  to  the  educational  systems  and  institationB 
in  each  State — with  an  Index  referring  to  the  most  important  topics  presented 
or  discussed  in  each  document. 

Vm.  Statistical  Tables,  with  a  summary  of  those  educational  agencies,  audi 
as  the  press,  ecclesiastical  organizations,  fiicilities  of  locomotioo,  etc.,  whieh 
determine  the  direction,  and  defeat  or  advance  the  education  given  in 
schools. 

IX.  A  brief  statement  of  the  educational  systems  and  statistics  of  the  most 
civilized  countries  of  Europe. 

[  The  above  work  is  in  preparation  by  Henry  Barnard^  of  Connecticut^  who  hm$ 
visited  nearly  every  State  to  collect  documents^  and  instituted  personal  observm-' 
tions  and  inquiries  respecting  the  several  points  presented  in  the  above  pioM,] 
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I.    EDITORIAL    INTRODUCTION. 

The  beautiful  Frontispiece,  with  which  we  introduce  this  number 
of  our  Journal  and  Review,  will  greet  the  reader  with  a  pleasant 
impression  of  the  honor  due  to  the  memory  of  generous  men.  It 
may  be  received  also  as  a  pledge  of  our  intention  to  embellish  our 
numbers,  as  often  as  may  be  practicable,  with  similar  engravings  of 
distinguished  benefactors  and  educators. 

Our  first  number,  issued  in  August  last,  was  prepared  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  as  was  stated  in  the  Prospectus,  and  could 
not  be  offered  as  a  specimen  of  our  proposed  publication.  It  has 
n^ot,  however,  with  a  decidedly  favorable  reception,  and  the  pro- 
P'amme  of  our  work  has  been  everywhere  received  with  expres- 
sions of  approbation  and  encouragement. 

^e  present,  being  designed  as  a  specimen  number,  several 
thousands  of  it  will  be  sent  to  persons  not  yet  subscribers ;  and 
^"6  Editors  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  in  elucidation  of  their 
Funeral  plan,  and  to  ask  for  their  great  undertaking,  the  favor  of  the 
^"ends  of  education. 

^^  Was  Lord  Bacon's  aphorism,  that  nature  is  to  be  subdued 
and  governed  only  by  obeying  her  laws ;  and  it  is  a  maxim  of 
common  sense.  On  this  principle  the  wheel  is  turned  on  its  axis, 
"^®  borse  is  guided  by  the  bit,  and  the  ships,  "  though  they  be  so 
i^^^y  and  are  driven  of  fierce  winds,  are  turned  about,  by  a  very 
•mall  helm,  whithersoever  the  governor  listeth."  And  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  nature  is  no  less  necessary  to  the  success  of  all  agencies 
wd  powers  in  the  sphere  of  morals  and  of  mind.  So  in  launching 
tnew  Periodical,  which  is  designed  not  to  foot  merely,  on  the  tide 
of  public  opinion,  but  to  influence  it,  the  wisdom  of  adaptation  is  the 
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highest  wisdom.  The  public  mind,  on  whose  favor  such  a  work  is 
necessarily  dependent  for  support,  must  first  be  satisfied,  or  it  can 
neither  be  influenced  nor  improved. 

It  is  thus  to  satisfy  the  readers  of  this  number  that  we  here  re- 
affirm, and  state  more  definitely  than  we  have  yet  done,  our  object 
and  motive  in  undertaking  the  work  before  us. 

First  of  all  it  is  quite  apparent  that  such  a  work  is  needed. 
There  are  educational  periodicals  in  several  of  the  States  and 
in  Canada  ;  and  we  would  by  no  means  interfere  with  their  circula- 
tion, on  their  several  fields,  but  would  gladly  promote  it.  Most  of 
them  are  ably  conducted,  and  are  doing  good  service.*  But  they 
are  not  national  in  their  character  or  design  ;  and  connected,  as  most 
of  them  are,  with  State  organizations,  they  are  necessarily  occupied, 
more  or  less,  with  matters  of  mere  local  interest.  No  one  of  them 
has  even  proposed  to  make  itself  a  medium  of  educational  intelli- 
gence and  discussion  for  the  whole  country.  On  the  contrary, 
their  conductors  have  felt  the  want  of  a  periodical  of  larger  scope 
and  of  more  extensive  correspondence,  whose  central  position  would 
enable  it  to  combine  and  nationalize  the  information  to  be  derived 
from  many  local  centers,  and  make  it  available  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
They  have  accordingly  themselves  been  among  the  first  and  most 
earnest  in  welcoming  our  proposal  to  publish  a  National  Journal  of 
Education.  Enterprising  teachers  also — the  Faculties  of  Colleges 
and  Professional  Seminaries,  the  Principals  of  Academies  and  Clas- 
sical Institutes,  male  and  female,  and  the  administrators  of  public 
instruction — all,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  have  expressed  their  warm 
approval  of  our  design.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  but  one  mind, 
among  the  enlightened  friends  of  education,  as  to  the  need  of  such 
a  publication  as  we  propose  and  have  already  commenced. 

The  design  being  approved,  the  inquiries  will  arise  in  many 
minds :  Will  it  be  practicable  to  produce  such  a  work  as  is  thus  ex- 
tensively known  and  felt  to  be  needed  ?  Will  it  be  possible  to  in- 
duce the  teachers  of  institutions  of  various  classes,  and  of  dififerent 
religious  denominations,  and  the  advocates  of  conflicting  systems 
of  instruction,  all  to  unite  in  earnest  discussion  for  the  benefit  of 
all?  Will  they  cordially  agree  in  communicating,  to  a  common 
center,  the  necessary  information  ?     Will  the  North  agree  with  the 


•  Mas*aehii$€Ut  nacKer,  Boston ;  Cennectieut  Common  School  Jowmal  and  Annali  9f 
JBditoaUon^  New  Britain,  Ct ;  Jlhode  /aland  Schoolnuutor^  ProTidene«,  B.  I. ;  Jowmai  ^ 
Education  for  Upper  Oanada,  Toronto ;  A^ew  York  Teacher^  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Ths  Student  and 
Sehoolmate^  New  York ;  Pennsylvania  School  Journal^  Lancanter,  Pa. ;  Ohio  Journal  qf 
JSdueaUon^  Colanibas,  O. :  Michigan  Journal  of  Education  and  Teachtre  JUagaaine,  I>etiolt, 
Mick.  There  may  be  one  or  two  Joamals  of  Education  recently  pabllahed  In  other  Btataa^  tal 
the  aboTe  list  inclndea  all  that  hate  been  reoeired  by  na. 
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Soatb,  and  the  South  with  the  North,  the  East  with  the  West,  and 
the  West  with  the  East,  in  reciprocating  that  which,  on  either  side, 
will  bless  the  giver  more  than  the  receiver  ? 

On  these  points  there  are,  doubtless,  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
and  embarrassments  to  be  met.  It  will  involve  great  labor,  and  per- 
severing systematic  effort,  to  gather  the  required  information  from 
sources  so  various  and  widely  separated.  But  we  possess  great 
facilities  in  this  line,  and  while  we  can  not  even  hope  to  accomplish 
all  that  might  be  desired,  we  shall  earnestly  endeavor  to  approximate 
tbe  point  of  perfection,  in  the  matter  of  educational  intelligence  ;  and 
we  can  not  doubt  the  willingness  of  many,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, to  aid  us  in  this  endeavor. 

-As  to  differences  of  religious  belief  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
various  religious  denominations,  we  have  taken  counsel  of  the 
wisest  of  our  friends,  of  different  church-relations,  and  feel  assured 
tbat  we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves  a  principle,  on  which  we  may 
J'^a.sonably  expect  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  Christian  cduca- 
^'^.  It  is,  that  in  maintaining  the  importance  of  moral  and  Chris- 
^i^H  culture  in  all  systems  and  stages  of  education,  we  will  avoid 
^o  expression  of  denominational  preferences.  On  this  principle  it 
'*''^>iald  seem  that  liberal-minded  men,  of  every  name,  may  unite  in 
^^ir  advocacy  of  all  that  is  primarily  essential  in  a  religious  edu- 
cation. 

In  respect  to  any  antipathies  or  antagonisms,  which  may  be  sup- 

P^^«d  to  exist  between  different  systems  of  instruction,  or  classes  of 

*^^t.itutions,  a  sincere  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  wisdom  and 

^^^erience  of  others,  as  well  as  to  communicate  their  own,  it  is  pre- 

^'^ed,  will  induce  many,  on  every  side  of  these  debatable  ques- 

"'-^^'^s,  to  welcome  the  discussion  of  them,  in  a  Journal  which  will  be 

*^    C)pen  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  and  will  be  the  servant  of  all,  for 

^1^^  sake  of  the  light  and  instruction  which  may  thus  be  rendered 

*^H.ilable  for  their  common  benefit.     Patriotism  and  the  love  of 

*^^ming,  and  every  principle  of  good  citizenship,  to  say  nothing  of 

^^  laws  of  Christian  kindness,  will  dictate  a  friendly  discussion 

"^tween  those  who  are  the  widest  asunder  in  their  views.     Thus 

"•^Qiculties  will  be  obviated  and  mountains  will  become  planes. 

In  relation  also  to  sectional  animosities,  if  any  exist,  it  is  gratify- 
^^g  to  remark,  that  the  causes  of  them  are  all  outside  of  the  field  of 
educational  effort  and  discussion.  The  legislative  enactments  of  each 
State  on  these  subjects,  being  entirely  independent  of  those  of  all 
the  other  States,  each  will  of  course  adapt  its  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  whatever  may  be  peculiar  in  the  condition  of  its  people  ;  and 
of  the  public  systems,  as  they  exist  in  the  several  States  and  in 
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large  cities,  it  will  be  an  important  part  of  our  work  to  publish  ac- 
curate and  reliable  statements  and  histories.  Respecting  these,  how- 
ever, as  matters  of  history  and  of  fact,  there  will  be  no  ground  of 
dispute.  They  w^ill  be  the  property  of  all  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison and  improvement.  Still  there  will  remain  a  vast  range  of 
topics  relating  both  to  systems  and  institutions,  and  to  the  princi- 
ples of  education  itself,  which  will  be  of  common  and  equal  interest 
to  all.  These  will  be  legitimate  subjects  of  discussion  and  debate ; 
and  in  admitting  them  freely  to  our  pages,  we  propose  to  recognize 
no  privilege  of  one  State  over  another,  but  to  encourage,  by  every 
means,  the  independent  expression  and  the  friendly  interchange  of 
the  views  of  experienced  Instructors,  of  all  departments,  and  of 
every  section  of  tlie  country,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
States,  Provinces,  and  Territories  of  the  American  Continent. 

Respuhlica  litcrarum  est  totius  mtindi — the  commonwealth  of 
learninGT  is  the  whole  world — and  all  mankind  are  interested  in  the 
right  education  of  every  state  and  nation.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
therefore,  that  no  true  friend  of  universal  education,  of  whatever 
section  or  party,  will  be  reluctant  to  co-operate  with  all  other  friends 
of  tbe  same,  in  promoting  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient, after  due  deliberation  and  discussion,  to  improve  and  advance 
the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  so  great  a  people — for  they  are 
essentially  one  people — as  are  now  and  will  hereafter  be  embraced 
in  the  United  States  and  the  adjoining  Provinces  and  Countries. 

We  have  intimated  our  desi«i[n  to  make  this  work  such,  that  it 
shall  not  float  on  the  public  mind  as  a  mere  thing  of  amusement,  but 
shall  influence  it.  On  this  point  we  would  not  be  misunderstood. 
It  is  not  that  we  propose  ourselves  as  leaders  in  this  matter.  It  is 
not  that  we  have  any  favorite  scliemes  of  education  to  advance, 
which  we  are  not  willing  to  subject  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  But 
our  object  is  free  discussion,  to  which  we  shall  invite  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  most  able  writers  and  educators  of  all  classes,  whose 
experience  in  their  calling  will  entitle  them  to  be  heard.  It  is  in 
this  way,  and  less  by  our  own  e()ntril>utions,  that  we  hope  to  con- 
struct a  work,  whose  reasonings,  on  themes  of  the  highest  interest 
to  the  human  race,  will  take  deep  liold  upon  the  thoughts  of  men ; 
not  alone  of  teachers  by  profession,  but  of  parents,  and  citizens, 
and  legislators,  and  of  all  true  men  and  women,  and  which  shall 
thus  at  once  guide  the  public  mind  to  the  adoption  of  the  wisest 
measures,  and  urge  it  to  higher  resolves  and  more  strenuous  endeav- 
ors, until  ample  provision  shall  be  made,  in  all  our  States,  for  the 
right  education  of  the  young,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  conditions  and 
callings.  P. 


II.   UNCONSCIOUS    TUITION. 

BT     REV.      FREDERIC      D.      IIUXTINGTO.V,      1>.D., 

PrcMlier&nd  Plumiuer  l'T'h»*nr  ot  CiirUtUo  MumU  lu  ll«rv«rit  Uiiiiti#iiy. 


Br  unconscious  tuition,  I  mean  that  part  of  a  teacher's  work  wliich 
he  does  when  he  seems  not  to  be  doing  any  thinjj  at  his  work  at  all. 
It  has  appeared  to  me  that  some  of  the  most  nutritive  and  emj)liatic 
functions  of  an  instructor  are  really  being  performed  while  he  seems 
least  to  be  instructing.  To  apprehend  these  fugitive  and  subtile 
forces,  playing  through  the  business  of  education  with  such  line 
energy,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  a  practical 
dealing  and  discipline,  is  the  scope  of  my  present  design.  If  the 
topic  should  fail  of  entertainment  or  profit,  it  will  at  least  yield  me 
this  negative  advantage,  that  it  will  not  tempt  me  to  traverse  any 
pre-existing  debate,  or  prejudice,  or  clitjue,  or  dojj^ma. 

The  central  thought  of  my  doctrine  is  based  on  the  presumption, 
that  the  ultimate  and  total  object  of  the  tt^acher's  profession  is  not  the 
communication  of  knowh^dge  ;  nor  even,  according  to  the  favorite 
roodern  formula,  the  stimulating  of  the  knowing  faculty ^  if  by  the 
knowing  faculty  we  understand  a  faculty  quite  distinguished  and 
separate  from  the  believing  faculty,  the  sensibility,  and  the  will.  It 
^  been  generally  admitted,  for  a  long  time,  that  education  does  not 
consist  in  inserting  facts  in  the  pupil's  memory,  like  specimens  in  a 
cabinet,  or  apples  dropped  into  an  empty  barrel,  or  freight  stowed 
Jtt  the  hold  of  a  ship.  But  not  only  nnist  we  dismiss  those  mechani- 
cal resemblances,  which  liken  the  mind  to  a  store-house,  a  granary, 
^  museum,  or  a  library ;  we  must  also  carry  our  concej>tion  of 
learning  above  the  notion  of  an  agile  and  adroit  brain.  Education 
does  not  consist  in  provoking  bare  intellectual  dexterity,  any  more 
than  in  presenting  ascertained  truth  to  the  intellectual  porc(^pti(•ns  ; 
nor  iu  both  together.  Education  involves  appeals  to  faith,  to  feeling, 
to  volition.  The  realm  of  positive  science  shades  off  on  every  side — 
i^ot  by  abrupt  transition,  but  by  imperceptible  gradations — into  the  realm 
of  trust;  nor  does  science  consult  her  dignity  more  than  her  modesty 
^hen  she  undertakes  to  sharpen  the  partiticm-line  of  hostility  between 
wowledge  and  belief.  So  does  the  true  training  of  the  mind  impli- 
^  an  engagement  of  the  affections,  including  taste  or  the  sense  of 
"®*%,  and  love  or  the  sense  of  good,  both  the  mind's  freedom  and  its 
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harmony  being  equally  dependent  on  a  healthy  heart.  And  so,  again, 
the  understanding  and  the  feelings  wait  on  that  brave  executor,  the 
will ;  and  nobody  can  be  wise  who  leaves  its  scholarship  neglected. 

In  a  word,  in  any  liberal  or  Christian  acceptance,  education  is  not 
the  training  of  the  mind,  but  the  training  of  the  man.  Being  the 
discipline  of  an  organized  subject,  it  is  organic  in  its  own  nature. 
No  analytical  classification  can  partition  off  the  elements  of  humanity 
like  the  ingredients  of  a  soil.  Even  of  a  tree  we  can  not  rear  a 
single  branch  independently  of  the  others,  unless  we  kill  the  others 
back  by  violence.  One-sidedness  has  been  the  vice  of  all  systems 
of  education  hitherto,  and  every  legitimate  advance  has  been  an 
approach  to  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  edu- 
cated being  as  a  living  and  infinite  soul. 

Let  us  proceed,  on  the  ground  of  this  principle,  with  our  proper 
theme.  My  main  propositions  are  these  three  :  Ist.  That  there  is  an 
educating  power  issuing  from  the  teacher,  not  by  voice  nor  by  im- 
mediate design,  but  silent  and  involuntary,  as  indispensable  to  his 
true  function  as  any  element  in  it.  2d.  That  this  imconscious  tuition 
is  yet  no  product  of  caprice,  nor  of  accident,  but  takes  its  quality 
from  the  undermost  substance  of  the  teacher's  character.  And  3d. 
That  as  it  is  an  emanation  flowing  from  the  very  spirit  of  his  own 
life,  so  it  is  also  an  influence  acting  insensibly  to  form  the  life  of  the 
scholar. 

1 .  I  remind  the  teacher  of  a  fact,  which  I  presume  may  have 
been  some  time  disclosed  to  him,  in  his  dealings  with  almost  any 
truth  in  its  more  secret  relations,  viz.,  that  all  true  wisdom  involves 
a  certain  something  that  is  inexpressible.  After  all  you  have  said 
about  it,  you  feel  that  there  is  something  more  which  you  never  can 
say,  and  there  is  a  frequent  sensation  of  pain  at  the  inadequacy  of 
language  to  shape  and  convey — ^perhaps  also  the  inadequacy  of  the 
conceptions  to  define — that  secret  and  nameless  thought,  which  is  the 
delicious  charm  and  crown  of  the  subject,  as  it  hangs,  in  robes  of 
glory,  before  your  mind.  Any  cultivated  person,  who  has  never 
been  oppressed  by  this  experience,  must  be  subject,  I  should  say,  to 
dogmatism,  pragmatism,  conceit,  or  some  other  comfortable  chronic 
infirmity.  Where  the  nature  is  rich  and  the  emotions  are  generous, 
there  will  always  be  a  reverential  perception  that  ideas  only  partly 
condescend  to  be  embodied  in  words.  So  it  is  always  found  that  the 
truest  effects  of  eloquence  are  where  the  expression  suggests  a  region 
of  thought,  a  dim  vista  of  imagery,  an  oceanic  depth  of  feeling,  beyond 
what  is  actually  contained  in  the  sentences.  You  have  to  judge  an 
orator  as  much  by  what  he  leaves  out  as  by  what  he  puts  in.  He 
uses  words  with  the  true  mastery  of  genius,  who  not  only  knows 
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how  to  say  exactly  and  lucidly,  and  with  the  fewest  sounds,  the  thing 
he  thinks,  but  how  to  make  what  he  does  say  indicate  that  diviner 
part  of  wisdom  which  must  remain  forever  unsaid.  The  cleanest 
rhetorical  directness  is  united  with  the  strongest  sense  of  mystery. 
You  hear  thoughts,  perfectly  within  the  range  of  the  understanding, 
sublimely  uttered,  and  you  are  made  aware  of  the  nearness  of  a 
world  whose  thoughts  are  more  sublimely  unuttered.  Instances  at 
once  occur  in  Shakspeare,  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  Dante,  and, 
more  than  in  any  other  living  writer,  I  think,  in  Thomas  De  Quincy. 
So  sings  old  Marlowe  : 

*'  If  all  the  pens  that  ever  poets  held 
Had  fed  the  feeling  of  their  masters'  thoughts, 
And  every  sweetness  that  inspired  their  hearts, 
And  minds,  and  muses  on  admired  themes ; 
If  all  the  heavenly  quintessence  they  'still 
From  their  immortal  flowers  of  poesy, 
Wherein,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  perceive 
The  highest  reaches  of  a  human  wit ; 
If  these  had  made  one  poem's  period. 
And  all  combined  in  beauty's  worthiness. 
Yet  should  there  hover  in  their  restless  heads, 
One  thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder,  at  the  best, 
Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  digest." 

^9^ture  herself  gives  us  a  broad  hint  to  the  same  purpose.     Just 

^^^  she  discloses  to  our  admiration  any  of  her  grandest  pictures 

^  Sculptures,  she  shuts  our  lips ;  "  My  children,  be  still,"  that  august 

^hoolmistress  sternly  says  to  us,  the  moment  she  lifts  the  vail  from 

®'ore  any  special  majesty  or  splendor.     When  we  are  most  moved 

^^y  way,  she  thus  prisons  our  souls  in  dumb  solitude,  and  makea 

'^el  the  utter  helplessness  of  our  tongues.     If  w^e  are  presump- 

^ous  enough  to  talk,  she  secretly  rebukes  our  babbling.     The  less 

^posing  and  lighter  aspects  of  nature  permit  us  to  be  sociable ;  but 

^cn  her  diapason-voice  sounds,  our  impertinent  ones  must  cease. 

^  loquacious  company  may  prattle  and  jest  while  they  float  among 

^^  'Winding  straits  of  a  picturesque  harbor,  shut  in  by  the  limitations 

^*  that  narrow  scenery;  but,  if  they  have  souls  within  them,  they  will 

S^ow  thoughtful  and  silent  as  they  sail  out  upon  the  infinite  ocean, 

amid  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  waves  and  the  sky.     They  may 

chatter  and  laugh  together  in  the  variegated  and  blooming  valley; 

hut  when  they  go  up  among  the  eternal  hills  of  God,  and  look  off 

worn  those  solemn  pillars  of  his  heaven,  an  invisible  hand  will  seem 

to  draw  them  apart  from  one  another,  inspiring  them  with  a  wonder 

^t  no  dialect  can  articulate.     They  may  gossip  in  gardens  of  sun- 

sWne,  but  one  roll  of  celestial  thunder  hushes  them. 
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I  am  nut  pretending  that  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  juvenile  in- 
struction one  often  arrives  at  any  such  impressive  expansion  of 
thought,  or  any  such  intensity  of  feeling.  I  shall  not  be  so  un- 
derstood. Of  course  a  class  in  spelling,  a  recitation  in  arithmetic, 
the  grammatical  corrections  in  an  exercise  in  composition,  the  daily 
discipline  of  tliree-score  boys  and  girls,  will  seldom  raise  those  vast 
and  reverential  sentiments.  My  purpose  here  is  simply  to  show 
that  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  powerful  impressions  are  made  on 
our  minds,  independently  of  any  spoken  or  written  words,  by  influ- 
ences, by  signs,  by  associations  beyond  any  speech.  And  this  point 
lies  close  to  my  argument.  You  know  the  remark  they  used  to 
make  about  Lord  Cliatham ;  that  everybody  felt  tliere  was  something 
finer  in  the  man  than  any  thing  he  ever  said.  We  are  taught,  and 
we  teach,  by  something  about  us  that  never  goes  into  language  at  all. 
I  believe  that  often  this  is  the  very  highest  kind  of  teaching,  most 
charged  with  moral  power,  most  apt  to  go  down  among  the  secret 
springs  of  conduct,  most  effectual  for  vital  issues,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  spiritual  in  its  character,  noiseless  in  its  pretensions,  and 
constant  in  its  operation. 

Besides,  I  do  undertake  to  say,  only  by  the  way,  that  in  the  teacher's 
profession,  as  in  every  other,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  possibilities,  or 
the  limitations  of  tlie  calling,  by  its  common  aspects,  or  its  every-day 
repetition  of  task-work.  I  protest  against  the  superficial  and  insulting 
opinion,  that,  in  the  education  of  children,  there  is  no  room  for  the 
loftiest  intellectual  enterprise,  and  no  contact  with  divine  and  inex- 
pressible wonders.  Any  teacher  that  so  judges  his  vocation  by  its 
details  belittles  it.  The  school-room,  no  less  than  the  philosopher's 
laboratory,  the  studio,  or  the  church  itself,  opens  upward  into  God's 
boundless  heaven.  Each  of  these  very'  sciences  I  have  named  has 
moral  relations,  and  terminates  in  spiritual  mystery.  And  when  you 
awaken  a  feeling  of  that  great  truth  in  your  pui)il  by  the  veneration, 
the  earnestness,  and  the  magnetic  devotion  of  your  own  mind,  you 
have  done  him  a  service  no  less  essential  to  the  completeness  of  his 
education,  than  when  you  have  informed  his  understanding  of  certain 
scientific  fact^.  Arithmetic,  for  instance,  ascends  into  astronomy, 
and  there  you  are  introduced  to  laws  of  (juantity,  which  make  the  uni- 
verse tlieir  diagram — to  the  intellectual  magnitudes  of  La  Place  and 
Newton — to  the  unsearchable  empire  of  that  religion  which  feels 
after  the  God  of  Arcturus  and  the  Pleiades.  The  rules  of  grammar 
are  only  intelligible  formularies  that  lie  on  the  outmost  boundary  of 
an  inexhaustible  study.  And  the  government  of  your  pupils,  what  is 
it  but  tlie  faint  and  erring  endeavor  to  transfer,  into  that  little  king- 
dom you  administer,  the  justice  and  the  love  which  are  the  evcrlast- 
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ing  sttributes  of  the  Almiglity  himself,  applying  them  even  there  to 
immortal  souls  ?  Let  us  not  wrong  the  dignity  of  such  an  employ- 
ment by  denying  its  connection  with  things  unspeakable. 

I  return,  however,  to  the  direct  path  of  my  subject.     And  while  1 

maintain  that  the  scholar  ought  by  all  means  to  learn,  from  the  sym- 

patliies  of  the  teacher's  spirit,  tliat  every  study  ho  follows  is  inter- 

t^ned  with  moral  obligations,  and  is  related  to  a  divine  source,  in 

^ys  which  no  text-book  does  or  can  lay  down,  I  proceed  to  more 

specific  statements.     It  is  not  in  respect  to  particidar  branches  of 

mstruction,  but  in  respect  to  what  >\e  may  call  the  moral  power  of 

the  teacher's  own  person^  as  somctliing,  indeed,  in  which  the  right 

^tion  and  tlie  best  success  of  all  kinds  of  instruction  are  bound 

''p,  that  I  affirm  the  necessity  of  this  unspoken  and  unconscious 

^^Uence. 

*f  wo  enter  successively  a  number  of  school-rooms,  wo  shall  prob- 

"^>*  discover  a  contrast  something  like  this.     In  one  we  shall  see  a 

''^**^^iding  presence,  which  it  will  puzzle  us  at  first  sight  to  analyze 

"**  ^  explain.     Lookinjr  at  the  masters  movements — I  use  the  mas- 

-    ^'^•xie  term  only  for  convenience — the  first  quality  that  strikes  us 

^lie  absence  of  all  effort.     Every  thing  seems  to  be  done  with  an 

r*  ^"^^Ei  wliich  gives  an  impression  of  spontaneous  and  natural  energy ; 

**»    after  all,  it  i^  energy.     The  repose  is  tutally  unlike  indolence. 

"^^  ease  of  manner  has  no  shuffling  and  no  lounging  in  it.     There 

*^ll  the  vitality  and  vigor  of  inward  determination.     The  dignity 

^„*^       5^t  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  indiirercnco  or  careless- 

^^*^54.     It  is  told  of  Hercules,  god  of  real  force,  that  **  whether  he 

*^^^d,  or  walked,  or  sat,  or  whatever  thing  he  did,  he  conciuered." 

^is  teacher  accomplishes  his  ends  with  singular  precision.     He 

5iks  less  than  is  common,  and  with  less  pretension  when  he  does 

-ok  ;  yet  his  idea  is  conveyed  and  caught,  and  his  will  is  promptly 

^*Xie.     When  he  arrives,  order  begins.     When  he  addresses  an  in- 

^■'^iilual  or  a  class,  attention  comes,  and  not  as  if  it  was  extorted  by 

^"*^K",  nor  even  paid  by  conscience  as  a  duty,  but  cordially.     Nobody 

^^ms  to  be  looking  at  him  particularly,  yet  he  is  felt  to  be  there, 

^*"ough  the  whole  place,     lie  does  not  seem  to  be  attempting  any 

^^iiig,  elaborately,  with  anybody,  }et  the  business  is  done,  and  done 

markably  well.     The   three-fold   olllce    of   school-ktjeping,  even 

-cording  to  the  popular  standard,  is  achieved  without  friction  and 

'^'ithout    failure.       Authority    is    secured,    int<'llectual    activity    is 

stimulated,  knowledge  is  got  with  a  hearty  zeal. 

^  Over  against  this  style  of  teacher  we  find  another.     Ho  is  the  in- 

r  ^a.naation  of  painful  and  laborious  striving,     lie.  is  a  conscious  per- 

^  tobation ;  a  principled  parox}'sm  ;    an  embodied  flutter ;  a  mortal 

\ 
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stir  ;  an  honest  human  hurly-burly.  In  his  present  intention  he  is 
just  as  sincere  as  the  other.  Indeed,  he  tries  so  hard  that,  by  one 
of  the  common  perversions  of  human  nature,  his  pupils  appear  to 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  see  to  it  that  he  shall  try  harder  yet. 
and  not  succeed  after  all.  So  he  talks  much,  and  the  multiplication 
of  words  only  hinders  the  multiplication  of  integers  and  fractions, 
enfeebles  his  government  and  beclouds  the  recitation.  His  expostu- 
lations roll  over  the  boys'  consciences  like  obliquely-shot  bullets 
over  the  ice  ;  and  his  gestures  illustrate  nothing  but  personal  impo* 
tency  and  despair. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  contrast  ?  Obviously  there  is  some 
cause  at  work  in  each  case  other  than  the  direct  purpose,  the  con- 
scious endeavor,  the  mental  attainments,  or  the  spoken  sentiments. 
Ask  the  calm  teacher — him  who  is  the  true  master — master-work- 
man, master  of  his  place  and  business — ask  him  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  and  he  would  be  exceedingly  perplexed  to  defme  it.  Tell 
the  feverish  one  that  his  restlessness  is  his  weakness,  and  he  will 
not  be  able  to  apply  an  immediate  correction.  What  are  we  obliged 
to  conclude,  then,  but  that,  in  each  of  these  instances,  there  is  going 
on  an  unconscious  development  of  a  certain  internal  character  or 
quality  of  manhood,  which  has  been  accumulating  through  previous 
habits,  and  which  is  now  acting  as  a  positive,  formative  and  mighty 
force  in  making  these  boys  and  girls  into  the  men  and  women  they 
are  to  be  ?  And  it  acts  both  on  their  intellectual  nature  and  the 
moral ;  for  it  advances  or  dissipates  their  studies,  w^hilo  it  more 
powerfully  affects  the  substance  and  tendencies  of  character. 

Now  there  are   diflerent  organs  in  our  human  structure,  whicb. 
serve  as  media  for  expressing  and  carrying  on  this  unspoken  andl 
unconscious  influence,  so  that  it  shall  represent  exactly  what  we  are- 
That  is,  to  atone  for  the  defects  of  language,  and  moreover,  to  fore-* 
stall  any  vicious  attempts  we  might  make  at  deception,  the  Cre^ 
ator  has  established  certain  signs  of  his  own  which  shall  reveal,  \t3^ 
spite  of  our  will,  the  moral  secret. 

One  of  these  is  the  temper  ;  or,  rather,  that  system  of  nervous  net^- 
work,  by  which  temper  telegraphs  its  inward  changes  to  the  outwarA 
world.     The  temper  itself,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  ou^ 
composition  most  independent  of  immediate  and  voluntary  controls 
Control  over  it  is  gained  by  the  will  only  through  long  and  patien'fc 
discipline  ;  and  so  it  is  an  effectual  revealor  of  our  real  stufT.     It 
acts  so  suddenly,  that  deliberation  has  not  time  to  dictate  its  beha^- 
vior ;  and,  like  other  tell-tales,  it  is  so  much  in  a  hsrry,  that  an 
after-thought  fails  to  overtake  the  first  message.     It  lets  the  hidden 
man  out  and  pulls  off  his  mask.     This  temper  is  doing  its  brisk 
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{vblishing  business  in  every  school-house.     No  day  suspends  its  in- 
^ble  bulletins,  issued  through  all  manner  of  impulsive  movements 
^  decisions.     Every  pupil  reads  them,  for  there  is  no  cheating 
ttose  penetrating  eyes.     He  may  not  stop  to  scrutinize,  or  even 
^te  to  himself  his  impression  ;  but  he  takes  it ;  it  enters  into  him ; 
^  becomes  a  part  of  himself.     By  the  balm  or  the  irritation,  by  the 
^treetness  or  the  sourness,  by  his  tacit  admiration  or  his  ugly  re- 
^'stance,  he  is  being  fashioned  under  that  ceaseless  ministry.     It  is 
citlxcr  the  dew  of  genial  skies  enriching  him,  or  it  is  the  continual 
topping  of  a  very  rainy  day,  which  Solomon  himself  compares  to  a 
Contentious  woman,"  though  he  probably  had  not  a  cross  "  school 
''^^*am"  in  his  mind.     Nor  are  these  formative  phases  of  temper  con- 
■^^^^d  to  the  two  extremes  commonly  suggested,  of  anger  and  amia- 
'^-^l  i  ty.     They  run  through  an  endless  variety  of  delicate  intermediate 
lings.     They  partake  of  the  w^hole  circle  of  dispositions.     They 
as  many  as  the  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice,  honor  and  shame, 
teacher  moves  through  his  school  and  conducts  his  exercises, 
irpetual  and  visible  representation  to  all  under  him  of  some  sort 
"temper.     When  he  least  thinks  it,  the  influence  keeps  going  out. 
sharpest  self-inspection  will  scarcely  inform  him,  moment  by 
lent,  what  it  is ;  but  his  whole  value  as  a  guide  and  companion 
le  young  is  determined  by  it ;  his  whole  work  is  colored  by  it. 
realties  imposed  in  passion  are  proverbially  the  seeds  of  fresh  re- 
lions,  and  the  relative  impressions  of  milder  moods  are  no  less 
ctain.     Whatever  temper  you  have  sufTered  to  grow  up  in  the 
^<3ual  habit  of  years,  that  will  get  a  daily  revelation  over  your  desk 
'V'isible  as  any  map  on  the  walls. 

-Another  instrument  of  this  unconscious  tuition  is  the  human  face. 

ere  is  something  very  affecting  in  the  simple  and  solemn  earnest- 

fcs  with  which  children  look  into  their  elders'  faces.     'J'hey  know 

^y    an  instinct,  that  they  shall  find  there  an  unmistnkahlo  signal  of 

'^W'^Hat  they  have  to  expect.     It  is  as  if  the  Maker  had  set  up  that 

^pen  dial  of  muscle  and  fiber,  color  and  form,  eye  and  mouth,  to 

^       ^*iock  all  schemes  of  concealment,  and  decree  a  certain  amount  of 

ixint\ial  acquaintance  between  all  persons,  as  the  basis  of  confidence 

^^  suspicion.     All  the  vital  spirits  of  brain  and  blood  are  ever  send- 

^ttg  their  swift  demonstrations  to  that  public  indicator.     It  is  the 

^ittguarded  rendezvous  of  all  the  imponderable  couriers  of  the  heart 

L  It  is  the  public  playground  of  all  the  fairies  or  imps  of  passion.     If 

K  you  come  before  your  pupils,  after  dinner,  your  countenance  gross 

K  wid  stupid  with  animal  excess,  do  you  suppose  the  school  will  not 

m  instinctively  feel  the  sensual  oppression,  and  know  Silcnus  by  his 

■  ^ka?    A  teacher  has  only  partially  comprehended  the  familiar 
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powers  of  his  place,  who  has  lefl  out  the  les&ons  of  his  own  coun- 
tenance. There  is  a  perpetual  picture  which  his  pupils  study  as  un- 
consciously as  he  exhibits  it.  His  plans  will  miscarry,  if  he  expects 
a  genial  and  nourishing  session,  when  he  enters  with  a  face  blacker 
than  the  blackboard.  And  very  often  ho  may  fail  entirely  to  account 
for  a  season  of  rapid  and  sympathetic  progress,  which  was  really 
due  to  the  bright  interpretations  and  conciliatory  overtures  glancing 
unconsciously  from  his  eyes,  or  subtly  interwoven  in  the  lines  of 
frankness  and  goud-will  about  his  lips.  The  eye  itself  alone,  in  its 
regal  power  and  port,  is  the  born  prince  of  a  school-room.  He 
answers  a  score  of  questions,  or  anticipates  them,  by  a  glance. 
"  The  human  countenance,"  it  has  been  said,  "  is  the  painted 
stage  and  natural  rohing-ruom  of  the  soul.  It  is  no  single  dress,  but 
wardrobes  of  costumes  innumerable.  Our  seven  ages  have  their 
liveries  there,  of  every  dye  and  cut,  from  the  cradle  to  tlie  bier ; 
ruddy  checks,  merry  dimples,  and  plump  stufling  for  youth  ;  line 
and  furrow  for  many-thoughted  age ;  carnation  fur  the  bridal  morn- 
ing, and  heavenlier  paleness  for  the  new-fuund  mother.  All  the 
legions  of  desires  and  hopes  have  uniforms  and  badges  there  at 
hand.  It  is  the  loom  where  the  inner  man  weaves,  on  the  instant, 
the  garment  of  his  mood,  to  dissolve  again  into  current  life  when  the 
hour  is  past.  There  it  is  that  love  puts  on  its  celestial  rosy  red ; 
there  lovely  shame  blushes  and  mean  shame  looks  eartliy ;  there 
hatred  contracts  its  wicked  white  ;  there  jealousy  picks  from  its 
own  drawer  its  bodice  of  settled  green  ;  there  anger  clothes  itself 
in  black,  and  despair  in  the  grayness  of  the  dead  ;  there  hypocrisy 
plunders  the  rest,  and  takes  all  their  dresses  by  turns ;  sorrow  and 
penitence,  too,  have  sackcloth  there ;  and  genius  and  inspiration,  in 
immortal  hours,  encinctured  there  with  the  unsought  halo,  stand 
forth  in  the  supremacy  of  light." 

What  then  ?     Can  a  man  look  otherwise  than  nature  made  him  to 
look  ?     Can  he  reconstruct  his  features  ?     Can  he  resolve  his  face 
into  beauty  by  a  purpose  ?     I  reply,  nature  made  his  countenance  to 
reflect  the  spirit  of  his  life.     It  is  a  common  maxim  that  some  faces, 
plainest  bv  the  ruKs  of  classic  synmiotrv,  aro  noble  with  moral  di^- 
nity  and  radiant  with  spiritual  light.     The  faces  we  love  to  look  at, 
over  and  over  ajLjain,  nuist  be  the  really  beautiful  faces,  and  these 
are  the  faces  of  lovely  persons,  no  matter  al)outyour  Juno  or  Apollo. 
Said  Chrysostnm,  speaking  of  Bishop  Flavian,  who  had  gone  to  in- 
tercede with  the  Empercir  for  the  rebellious  citizens  of  Antioch^ 
"The  coujitrnancc  of  holy  men  is  full  of  spiritual  power."     This 
kind  of  beauty,  the  only  real  kind,  is  producible.     The  soul,  such 
it  is,  will  shine  through.     But  the  completeness  of  that  transforme 
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expression  will  be  seen  only  where  the  long  patience  of  self-control, 
*n<l  the  holiest  sincerity  of  love,  and  the  slow  triumph  of  unselfish 
F'Ociple,  have  wrought  their  interior  work,  molding  the  inner  man 
'nro  a  nobleness  that  the  outward  shape  may  honestly  image. 

Another  of  these  unconscious  educatory  forces  is  the  voice  ;  the 

ojost  evanescent  and  fugitive  of  things,  yet  the  most  reliable  as  a 

rerealer  of  moral  secrets.     The  voice,  I  mean  now,  not  as  an  artic- 

u'ate  medium  of  thought — that  would  be  its  conscious  function,  and 

iliat  We  here  expressly  set  aside— but  the  voice  as  a  simple  sound, 

"■fespective  of  syllables,  and  by  its  quality  and  volume,  by  tone, 

'''^uulation,  wave,  and  cadence,  disclosing  a  disposition  in  the  heart. 

^^  niust  have  occurred  to  us  all,  how  brave  and  long-continued  and 

sore    struggles  of  right  with  wrong  in  the  conscience,  the  secret 

^^^nflict  of  heaven  with  hell,  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman  in  the  bosom, 

™^y  have  been  the  needful  preparation  that  gave  one  note  of  the 

voice,  apparently  falling  as  the  most  careless  of  acts,  its  sweet,  ce- 

*<^stial  accent.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  unexplained  reason  why 

s^nio  persons  remain  strangely  repulsive  to  us  in  spite  of  all  reso- 

iu^e  efforts  to  overcome  the  aversion,  may  be  owing  to  some  uncon- 

S^Uial  quality  betokened  only  in  the  tones  of  the  voice.     And  it  is 

'2-niil  j-^j.  how  the  magic  of  a  euphony,  made  musical  and  gracious  by 

P^^^y  and  love,  wins  wonderful  convictions.     I  remember  hearing  a 

^^oucrYiifiil  person,  of  fine  moral  intuitions,  who  had  been  a  little  tor- 

"^^nt^d  by  the  eccentricities  of  a  man   of  genius,  say  that  all  his 

^fiiioyances  vanished  before  the  marvelously  affecting  pathos  with 

^*lich  this  odd  visitor  spoke  the  single  word  Good-night.     We  all 

''^JTiornber  the  story  of  our  philanthropic  countrywoman  quieting  the 

^^g"e   ^f  a  maniac  by  her  tones.     Elizabeth  Fry  used  to  do  the  same 

V^^^^g"  at  Newgate.     What  we  only  need  to  remember  is,  that  into 

*^^e  unpremeditated  sounds  goes  the  moral  coloring  of  a  character 

*^^pacted  in  the  deliberate  formation  of  yc^rs.     And  if  we  would 

*^'^t'he  magnanimity,  we  must  be,  we  must  haveheen,  magnanimous. 

,     ^till  another  of  the  silent  hut  formative  agencies  in  education  is 

."  ^^  combination  of  physical  signs  and  motions  which  we  designate 

^     t-Vxe  aggregate   as  jnanners.     Some  one  has  said,  "  A  beautiful 

^*'*^  is  better  than  a  beautiful  face  ;  but  a  beautiful  behavior  is  better 

^^'^i   a  beautiful  form.     It  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.     It  abolishes 

Considerations  of  magnitude,  and    equals    the    majtsty  of  tlie 

^^Id."     A  treatise  that  should  philosophically  exhibit  the  relative 

"""^^portion  of  text-books  and  mere  manners,  in  tlieir  effects  on  the 

P    **^le  being  of  a  pupil,  would  probably  oHer  matter  for  surprise  and 

^^'^    Use.     It  was  said  that   an  experir-iiccd  obscrvtr   could  tt^Il,  in 

*^^lLament,  of  a  morning,  which  way  the  ministerial  wind  blew,  by 
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noticing  how  Sir  Robert  Peel  threw  open  the  collar  of  his  coat 
Manners  are  a  compound  of  form  and  spirit — spirit  acted  into  form 
The  reason  that  the  manner  is  so  often  spiritless  and  unmeaning  ic 
that  the  person  does  not  contain  soul  enough  to  inform  and  carry  of 
the  body.  There  is  a  struggle  between  the  liberty  of  the  heart  an 
the  resistance  of  the  machine,  resulting  in  awkwardness  wheneve 
the  latter  gets  the  advantage.  The  reason  a  person's  manner  i 
formal  is,  that  his  sluggish  imitation  of  what  he  has  seen,  or  else 
false  and  selfish  ambition,  comes  in  between  his  nature  and  his  ac 
tion,  to  disturb  the  harmony  and  overbear  a  real  grace  with  a  viciou 
ornament.  The  young,  quite  as  readily  as  the  old,  detect  a  sensibl 
and  kind  and  high-hearted  nature,  or  its  opposite,  through  this  vis 
ible  system  of  characters,  but  they  draw  their  conclusion  withoi 
knowing  any  such  process,  as  unconsciously  as  the  manner  itself  i 
worn.  The  effect  takes  place  both  on  the  intellectual  faculties  an 
the  affections  ;  fur  very  fine  manners  are  able  to  quicken  an 
sharpen  the  play  of  thought,  making  conversation  more  brilliant  b€ 
cause  the  conceptions  are  livelier.  D*Aguesseau  says  of  Feneloi 
that  the  charm  of  his  manner,  and  a  certain  indescribable  exprec 
sion,  made  his  hearers  fancy  that  instead  of  mastering  the  science 
he  discoursed  upon,  he  had  invented  them. 

Manners  also  react  upon  the  mind  that  produces  them,  just  a 
they  themselves  are  reacted  upon  by  the  dress  in  which  the 
appear.  It  used  to  be  a  saying  among  the  old-school  gentleme 
and  ladies,  that  a  courtly  bow  could  not  be  made  without  a  handsom 
stocking  and  slipper.  Then  there  is  a  connection  more  sacred  sti 
between  the  manners  and  the  affections.  They  act  magically  o 
the  springs  of  feeling.  They  teach  us  love  and  hate,  indifferenc 
and  zeal.  They  are  the  ever-present  sculpture-gallery.  The  sp 
nal  cord  is  a  telegraphic  wire  with  a  hundred  ends.  But  whoev( 
imagines  legitimate  manners  can  be  taken  up  and  laid  aside,  put  c 
and  off,  for  the  moment,  has  missed  their  deepest  law.  Doubtle: 
there  are  artificial  manners,  but  only  in  artificial  persons.  A  Frenc 
dancing-master,  a  Monsieur  Turveydrop,  can  manufacture  a  depoi 
ment  for  you,  and  you  can  wear  it,  but  not  till  your  mind  has  coi 
descended  to  the  Turveydrop  level,  and  then  the  deportment  on] 
faithfully  indicates  the  character  again.  A  noble  and  attractii 
every-day  bearing  comes  of  goodness,  of  sincerity,  of  refinemec 
And  these  are  bred  in  years,  not  moments.  The  principle  th 
rules  your  life  is  the  sure  posture-master.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  w 
the  pattern  to  all  England  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  but  then  he  v^ 
the  hero  that,  on  the  field  of  Zutphen,  pushed  away  the  cup  of  c« 
water  from  his  own  fevered  and  parching  lips,  and  held  it  out  to  "^ 
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dying  soldier  at  his  side  !     If  lofly  sentiments  habitually  make  their 
home  in  the  heart,  they  will  beget,  not  perhaps  a  factitious  and  fini- 
cal drawing-room  etiquette,  but  the  breeding  of  a  genuine  and  more 
royal  gentility,  to  which  no  simple,  no  young  heart  will  refuse  its 
homage.    Children  are  not  educated  till  they  catch  the  charm  that 
makes  a  gentleman  or  lady.     A  coarse  and  slovenly  teacher,  a  vul- 
gar and  boorish  presence,  munching  apples  or  chestnuts  at  recita- 
^ons  like  a  squirrel,  pocketing  his  hands  like  a  mummy,  projecting 
his  heels  nearer  the  firmament  than  his  skull,  like  a  circus  clown, 
*nd  dispensing  American  saliva  like  a  Member  of  Congress,  inflicts 
a  Wrong  on  the  school-room  for  which  no  scientific  attainments  are 
>n  offset.     An  educator  that  despises  the  resources  hid  in  his  per- 
sonal carriage,  deserves,  on  the  principle  of  Swedenborg*s  retribu- 
tiOQs,  similia  similibus,  or  "  like  deserves  like,"  to  be  passed  through 
*  pandemonium  of  Congressional  bullying. 

I    have  thus   specified  some  of  the  palpable  channels  through 

which  the  stream  of  this  unconscious  influence  flows.     After  all, 

however,  there    is    a   total    impression  going  out  from  character, 

through  the  entire  person,  which  we  can  not  wholly  comprehend 

under  any  terms,  nor  grasp  in  any  analysis.     We  now  and  then 

meet  a  person  who,  we  can  not  tell  how,  by  the  mere  magnetism  of 

his  being,  kindles  our  enthusiasm  and  liberates  our  faculties.     His- 

*°T  tells  of  persons  whose  presence,  by  virtue  of  a  secret  pureness 

°'  essence,  was  aromatic  to  the  senses.     I  have  been  told  bV  a 

Chippewa,  Indian,  that  the  men  of  his  own  tribe  and  those  of  the 

Sioux,  between  whom  there  has  been  a  deadly  feud  for  generations, 

although  their  forms  and  features  and  dress  are  not  at  all  distin- 

Sy^shable,  yet  recognize  one  another  for  enemies  at  the  greatest 

Qiatance,  selecting  foe  from  friend  with  the  infallible  precision  of  a 

*^^'age  instinct.     "  Each  faculty,"  it  is  written,  "  and   each  fixed 

**P*nion,  spaces  the  body  to  suit  its  own  play ;  whence  sects  and 

P^lies  wear  their  bodies  for  liveries,  and  are  dry  or  juicy,  liberal  or 

^tinted,  sensual  or  spirited,  according  to  the  openness  that  their 

J^'^ets  put  into  their  lungs,  and  their  lungs  into  their  livers  and 

"■^ines." 

A  very  competent  critic,  Mrs.  Jameson,  speaks  thus  of  the  "  Life 

_^d  Letters  of  Dr.  Arnold,"  the  great  educational  chief  of  modem 

***les :  "  I  never  read  a  book  of  the  kind  with  a  more  harmonious 

^^se  of  pleasure  and  approbation.     Page  after   page,  the   mind 

'^ich  was  unfolded  before  me  seemed  to  be  a  brother's  mind — the 

P^Ht,  a  kindred  spirit.     It  was  the  improved,  the  elevated,  the  en- 

.  ^ged,  the  enriched,  the  every  way  superior  reflection  of  my  own 

^telligence,  but  it  was  certainly  that,     I  felt  it  so  from  beginning 
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to  end.  Exactly  the  reverse  was  the  feeling  with  which  I  laid 
down  the  *  Life  and  Letters  of  Southey.'  I  was  instructed, 
amused,  interested ;  I  profited  and  admired,  but  with  the  man 
Southey  I  had  no  sympathies ;  my  mind  stood  off  from  his ;  the 
poetic  intellect  attracted,  the  material  of  the  character  repelled  me. 
I  liked  the  embroidery,  but  the  texture  was  repugnant."  And  that 
impression  is  as  much  more  practical  and  efficient  in  the  school-room 
than  elsewhere,  by  as  much  as  the  place  is  more  circumscribed  and 
simple,  more  subject  to  unity  and  system,  the  insight  of  the  observ- 
ers more  unsophisticated  and  their  age  more  plaistic.  It  is  the  im- 
pression which  is  the  moral  resultant  of  all  that  the  teacher  has 
grown  up  to  be — the  perpetually  overflowing  animus  or  spirit,  of  the 
sum  total  of  his  manhood,  weak  or  strong,  sound  or  corrupt,  candid 
or  crafty,  generous  or  mean,  sterling  or  counterfeit,  heathen  or 
Christian. 

Nor  need  it  cast  any  suspicion  on  this  doctrine  that  it  implies  a 
power  acting  which  we  can  not  shut  up  into  definitions ;  certainly 
not  as  long  as  we  are  born  out  of  one  indefinable  mystery  and  die 
into  another.  It  is  a  property  of  man,  no  less  than  of  even  material 
things,  that  he  carries  along  with  him  more  than  can  be  measured 
by  his  literal  dimensions.  Why,  there  is  not  a  flower  in  all  God's 
gardens  but  suggests  more  meaning  to  the  heart  than  Linnxus  him- 
self could  extract  from  its  calyx  by  botanic  manipulations.  The 
graceful  outline  of  mountains,  tlie  splendor  of  planets,  the  shimmer 
that  hangs  over  the  curved  sea  in  a  summer  noon,  the  aw  fulness  of 
midnight,  are  far  more  to  us  than  any  philosophic  data  can  describe. 
The  commonest  objects  take  on  attributes  and  exert  a  power  not  at 
all  accounted  for  by  their  matter  or  visible  uses.  The  house  where 
I  was  born  says  something  to  me,  and  I  thank  Him  who  dwells  in  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  inhnbiting  eternity,  fur  it — something 
which  can  not  be  interpreted  by  the  wood,  and  iron,  and  mortar,  and 
clay  that  compose  tlie  structure,  nor  yet  by  the  proportions  into 
which  architecture  has  fashioned  them.  Its  Innguage  is  eloquent 
with  the  immaterial  voice,  "  the  unwritten  poetry,"  and  the  fleet- 
incr  imajres  that  cluster  about  those  Ivric  names,  Childhood  and 
Home. 

The  Bible  that  your  mother  gave  you  borrows  its  beauty  from  no 
book-maker's  art ;  and  before  you  open  its  leaves  to  read,  it  has  sent 
in  n  mystic  messngo  upon  your  soul.  There  are  household  hymns, 
divine  parables,  inspired  prophecies,  half  whose  value  consists,  not 
in  what  they  literally  or  purpos(»ly  disclose,  but  in  what  they  inli- 
mnfp  l»v  asKociriHon.  Shrill  we  hesitnte  to  ascri!)t'  a  richer  measure 
of  tlio  same  kind  of  influence  to  him  who  is  animated  by  a  living 
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^P'nt,  and  to  own  a  virtue  going  out  from  him,  the  unconscious  reve- 
htioji  of  his  acquired  and  inward  character? 

fhere  is   one   kind   of    education,   too,   which   has   never   yet 

P^fhaps  had  exact  justice  done  it  under  any  system,  which  must  be 

carried  forward  by  this  indirect  and  pictorial  method.     I  mean  the 

imagination ;   that   genial,   benignant,  Divinely-given   faculty.     By 

^*press  tuition  you  can  do  almost  nothing  for  it,  and  what  you  do 

you  will  be  likely  to  do  wrong.     But  unconscious  forces  within  you 

^'^^^    stimulate   it.     And  how  richly  it  rewards   such  nurture!     I 

"ouht  whether  there  is  any  department  of  even  material  prosperity 

tnat  does  not  stand  somehow  indebted  either  for  impulse,  or  courage, 

°^    adorning,  to  the  imagination,  and  whether  there  is  any  kind  of 

Work  that  reaches  its  highest  perfection  without  some  of  its  wonders 

^Qa    pictures.     Not  a  mechanic's   bench,  nor   farmer's   home,  but 

imagination  has  touched  it,  transfigured  it,  blessed  it  with  her  wand. 

Stillingfleet,  I  know,  calls  the  imagination  "  a  shop  of  shadows," 

*^ut  it  has  brightened  more  shops  than  it  has  shaded  ;  and  Stilling- 

**^et  is  not  the  only  preacher  that  has  reviled  the  source  of  much  of 

*^i5i  own  power.    Imagination  acts  through  association,  through  form 

^•>id   motion,  through  glances,  through  what  is  most  human  in  our 

^^^nianity.    It  is  the  aureola  of  common  life  and  the  morning  light  of 

''^^^pe.     How  many  burdens  it  has  eased,  how  many  threatening 

^^^1  amities  it  disarms,  how  many  clouds  it  tips  with  gold,  how  much 

^^onriely  drudgery  it  clothes  in  garments  of  splendor!     Hunt's  lines 

^■^^    true  as  beautiful,  in  their  condensed  significance,  and  suit  my 

F^^^rpose  as  exactly  as  if  they  were  written  for  it : 

**  Fancy 's  the  wealth  of  wealth,  the  toiler's  hope, 
The  poor  man's  piecer-out,  the  art  of  nature, 
Painting  her  landscapes  twice ;  the  spirit  of  fact 
As  matter  is  the  body ;  the  pure  gift 
Of  Heaven  to  poet  and  to  child ;  which  he 
Who  retains  most  in  manhood,  being  a  man 
In  all  things  fitting  else,  is  most  a  man, 
Because  he  wants  no  human  faculty. 
Nor  loses  one  sweet  taste  of  the  sweet  world," 

*^^n  I  think  of  the  dull,  stupid  scholars  in  every  school;  the  poor 

''^^Hs  that  text-books  torment ;  the  sad,  pitiable  dunderheads,  with 

P^city  enough  for  action  perhaps  by-and-by,  but  dismally  puzzled 

^5    ^^^   present  by  these   mysteries  of  geography   and  fractions. 

*iat  a  jubilee  to  them  is  the  day  they  find  an  animated  and  vital 

^chcr,  who  teaches  bv  all  the  looks,  and  motions,  and  heart-beats,  and 

F*irit  of  him,  as  well  as  by  those  dreary  problems  and  ghastly  pages. 

^^^fe  is  no  grade  of  intellect  that  this  highest  learning  of  the  soul 
"^OL.  1.— NO.  2. — 11 
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does  not  reach,  and  so  it  is  a  kind  of  impartial  gospel,  uplifling  | 
tidings  to  encourage  despair  itself. 

It  helps,  negatively,  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  no  moral  in 
ence  that  is  put  forth,  as  by  deliberate  contrivance  to  put  it  fo 
avails  much.  It  seems  as  if  to  go  about  in  cool  blood  to  undert 
an  influence — to  get  it  up  and  spend  it,  forfeited  the  privilege,  1 
getting  up  sympathy  by  a  conspiracy,  or  falling  in  love,  wit] 
prospectus.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  becoming  influential  by  s 
ing :  *  Go  to,  now,  I  propose  to  be  influential  ?"  Something  ab 
this  great  sympathetic  force  requires  that  it  should  be,  in  a  ser 
indirect  and  unconscious,  in  order  that  it  be  valid.  There  i 
providential  necessity  that  it  be  got  by  preliminary  accretions 
merit,  and  be  distributed  because  it  can  not  be  helped,  or  rather  ( 
tribute  itself.  We  all  hate,  with  a  wholesome  sort  of  disgust, 
canting  formalist,  who  approaches  us  with  tlio  unctuous  adverti 
ment  that  he  intends  to  operate  on  us  with  sanctifying  mann< 
like  the  pattern  young  man  who  oflfered,  in  the  newspaper,  to 
into  a  family  where  his  influence  would  pay  his  board.  Nob( 
discerns  this  assumption  of  character  sooner  than  boys  and  gi 
Matters  of  mere  technical  information  may  be  legitimately  conve] 
by  almost  any  tongue,  but  to  exercise  the  power  of  character 
character  must  have  been  earned.  The  title  must  have  been  v 
by  a  heroic  tone,  habitually  high.  And  then  its  influence,  mold 
these  pliant  young  natures  around  you,  will  be  as  sure  as  it  is  silc 
Nothing  can  keep  it  back.  Character  is  a  grand  creation  in  its 
But  its  grandeur  never  remains  an  abstraction.  In  moral  life,  in: 
ence  is  the  complement  of  being. 

II.  It  is  time,  then,  to  pronounce,  more  distinctly,  a  fixed  c 
nection  between  a  teacher's  unconscious  tuition  and  the  forego 
discipline  of  his  life.  What  he  is  to  impart,  at  least  by  this  delic 
and  sacred  medium,  he  must  be.  "  No  admittance  for  shams' 
stamped  on  that  sanctuary's  door.  Nothing  can  come  out  that  1 
not  gone  in.  The  measure  of  real  influence  is  the  measure 
genuine  personal  substance.  IIow  much  patient  toil,  in  obscuri 
so  much  triumph  in  an  emergency.  The  moral  balance  never  1 
us  overdraw.  If  we  expect  our  drafts  to  be  honored  in  a  crij 
there  must  have  been  the  deposits  of  a  punctual  life.  To-da 
simplest  dealing  with  a  raw  or  refractory  pupil,  takes  its  insensi 
coloring  from  the  moral  climate  you  have  all  along  been  breathi 
Celestial  opportunities  avail  us  nothing  unless  we  have  oursel^ 
been  educated  up  to  their  level.  If  an  angel  come  to  converse  yn 
us  on  the  mountain  top,  he  must  find  our  tent  already  pitched  in  t 
upper  air.     Each  day  recites  a  lesson,  for  which  all  preceding  df 
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Were  a  preparation.     Our  real  rank  is  determined,  not  by  locky 

answers,  or  some  brilliant  impromptu,  but  by  the  uniform  diligence. 

For  the  exhibition-days  of  Providence  there  is  no  preconcerted  col- 

^uy— no  hasty  retrieving  of  a  wasted  term  by  a  stealthy  study  on' 

the  eye  of  the  examination.     Bonnivard,  Huss,  Wyclyffe,  Alfred, 

Cromwell,  Washington,  Madame  Roland,  Sir  John  Franklin,  these 

Pliant  souls  were  not  inoculated  for  their  apostleship  extempore, 

■*  i^  roots  of  all  their  towering  greatness,  so  brave  to  the  top,  ran 

^ack  under  the  soil  of  years. 

X  have  seen  a  sudden  thunder-gust  smite  an  elm  on  one  of  our 

'"^  ^^r-meado ws,  tossing  its  branches,  twisting  its  trunk,  prying  at  its 

/"^ot  till  it  writhed,  as  if  wrestling  with  an  invisible  Titan,  and  tear- 

^'^S"  off  a  few  light  leaves  to  whirl  in  airy  eddies,  but  yet  struggling 

'*^    X'ain  to  unsettle  the  firm  and  elastic  lord  of  the  green  valley  from 

^^    j)lace.     Did  the  earth  give  her  graceful  and  kingly  child,  as  the 

^^***^ud  came  up,  any  special  props  or  braces,  any  thicker  bark,  or 

^^*^^er  root  to  breast  the  shock?     All  these  had  to  be  provided  in 

^^   persevering  nurture  of  spring  suns  and  winter  blasts,  sap-giving 

■=i:imer  nights  and  dripping  autumn  rains,  when  no  eye  could  mark 

^    gradual  growth.     The  tempest  did  not  create  the  vigor  which  it 

*  ^  d  and  proved,  and  left  erect  as  ever. 

*Test  these  general  positions,  in  their  practical  bearing,  on  your 

ployments,  as  before,  by  a  familiar  example.     It  is  in  the  ex- 

"ience  of  most  teachers,  I  presume,  that  on  certain  days,  from 

i"t  to  last,  as  if  through  some  subtile  and  untraceable  malignity  in 

f    air,  the  school-room  seems  to  have  fallen  under  the  control  of  a 

iret  fiend  of  disorder.     There  is  nothing  apparent  to  account  for 

i^  epidemic  perversity.     All  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  place  are  in 

recognition.     The  exercises  tramp  on  in  the  accustomed  suc- 

^sion.     The  parties  are  arranged  as  usual.    There  are  the  pupils, 

^^Tning  from  their  several  breakfasts,  bringing  both  their  identity  and 

ir  individuality ;  no  apostasy  nor  special  accession  of  depravity, 

night,  has  revolutionized  their  natures ;  no  conspiracy  out  of 

rs  has  banded  them  into  a  league  of  rebellion.     Yet  the  demoni- 

tl  possession  of  irritability  has  somehow  crept  into  the  room  and 

taken  unconditional  lease  of  the  premises.     You  would  think  it  was 

^ere  before  the  first  visible  arrival.     The  ordinary  laws  of  unity 

^ve  been  suddenly  bewitched.     The  whole  school  is  one  organ- 

^Ke^  obstruction.     The  scholars  are  half-unconscious  incarnations 

0^  disintegration  and  contra-position — inverted  divisors  engaged  in 

oniyersal  self-multiplication ! 

How  is  such  a  state  of  things  to  be  met  ?     Not,  I  think,  you  will 
agree,  by  direct  issue  ;  not  point  blanc.     You  may  tighten  your  dis- 
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cipline,  but  that  will  not  bind  the  volatile  essence  of  confusion. 
You  may  ply  the  usual  energies  of  your  administration,  but  the 
resistance  is  abnormal.  You  may  flog,  but  every  blow  uncovers  the 
needle-points  of  fresh  stings.  You  may  protest  and  supplicate,  scold 
and  argue,  inveigh  and  insist,  the  demon  is  not  exorcised,  nor  even 
hit,  but  is  only  distributed  through  fifty  fretting  and  fidgeting  forms. 
You  will  encounter  the  mischief  successfully,  when  you  encounter 
it  indirectly.  What  is  wanted,  is  not  a  stricter  sovereignty,  but  a  new 
spirit.  The  enemy  is  not  to  be  confronted,  but  diverted.  That 
audible  rustle  through  the  room  comes  of  a  moral  snarl,  and  no 
harder  study,  no  closer  physical  confinement,  no  intellectual  dex- 
terity will  disentangle  it.  Half  your  purpose  is  defeated  if  the 
scholars  even  find  out  that  you  are  worried.  The  angel  of  peace 
must  descend  so  softly  tliat  his  coming  shall  not  be  known,  save  as 
the  benediction  of  his  presence  spreads  order,  like  a  smile  of  light, 
through  the  place.  If  a  sudden  skillful  change  of  the  ordinary  ar- 
rangements and  exercises  of  the  day  takes  the  scholars,  as  it  were, 
oft'  their  feet ;  if  an  unexpected  narrative,  or  fresh  lecture  on  an  un- 
familiar theme,  kept  ready  for  such  an  emergency,  is  sprung  upon 
their  good-will ;  if  a  sudden  resolving  of  the  whole  body  into  a 
volunteer  corps  of  huntsmen,  on  the  search  of  some  etymological  re- 
search, the  genealogy  of  a  custom,  or  the  pedigree  of  an  epithet 
surprises  them  into  involuntary  interest ;  or,  in  a  younger  company, 
if  music  is  made  the  Orphean  minister  of  taming  savage  dispositions 
again,  then  your  oblique  and  unconscious  tuition  has  wrought  the 
very  charm  that  was  wanted ;  the  room  is  ventilated  of  its  restless 
contagion,  and  the  Furies  are  fled. 

Or  if,  as  is  more  than  probable,  tlie  disorder  was  in  the  teacher 
himself ;  if  the  petulance  of  the  school  all  took  its  origin  in  the  dis- 
obedience of  some  morbid  mood  in  the  master's  own  mind  or  body, 
and  only  ran  over,  by  sympathetic  transmission,  upon  the  benches, 
so  that  he  saw  it  first  in  its  reflection  there,  of  what  use  to  assail 
the  insubordination  by  a  second  charge  out  of  the  same  temper  ? 
His  only  remedy  is  to  fall  back  on  the  settled  spiritual  laws  of  his 
being.  He  must  try  to  escape  out  of  the  special  disturbance  into 
the  general  harmony.  He  must  retreat,  in  this  emergency  of  temp- 
tation, into  those  resources  of  character,  principle,  affection,  provided 
by  the  previous  and  normal  discipline  of  his  soul.  This  he  will 
achieve  by  some  such  process  as  that  just  now  specified,  displacing 
the  ground  of  a  direct  and  annoying  conflict  by  new  scenery,  and, 
rather  leaping  up  out  of  the  battle,  with  foes  so  mean,  than  staying 
to  fight  it  out  on  their  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  sometimes  find  yourself  taken  up  into 
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tJiose  loAy  moods  where  you  feel  gifted  with  an  unwonted  com- 
petency.    You  are  equal  to  all  encounters  then.     Your  spiritual  at- 
mosphere is  bracing  and  elastic.     Every  opportunity  offers  itself, 
'^e  an  instrument,  right  end  first.     The  school,  the  study,  the  work- 
shop seems  to  have  been  waiting  for  you  to  arrive.     Every  yester- 
^7  was  like  the  Jewish  preparation-day  for  a  Sabbath.     All  things 
^c  possible.     The  school-room  that  day,  and  all  the  planet,  is  under 
your  feet.     The  recitations  take  the  pitch  of  your  own  will ;  your 
sentences  of  explanation  come  out  round  and  clear,  like  golden  drops. 
*  our  steps  are  the  march  of  a  conqueror.     Impediments  are  anni- 
"**ated.     Order    is    spontaneous.     These    elevated    and   depressed 
^oocls  serve  as  high  and  low  water-marks  to  show  the  sweep  of  the 
"<ial  vibration.     But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  produced  by  a 
^^'"ect  volition.     They  come  by  indirection.     The  springs  that  pro- 
^^ce  the  ebb  and  flow  lie  back  of  all  proximate  causes,  among  the 
'^ore  comprehensive  laws  of  character.     And  when  your  state  is 
"^Ost  free  and  effective,  you  feel  that  the  best  effect,  after  all,  is  not 
^^  Qiuch  exerted  by  intention  as  by  some  involuntary  spirit  of  felicity 
(Possessing  you.     Your  success  is  due,  not  to  specific  undertakings 
^^     the   moment,  so  much  as  to  an  unconscious   influence,  acting 
'^•'ough  your  person   as  its  organ,  a  motive  to  itself.     The  same 
*^g  is  revealed  to  us,  if  we  fix  our  attention  on  that  common  word, 
S'<=^ocl-nature.     Good-nature  is  one  of  a  school-teacher's  benignant 
^^>*ces.     And   it   is   a   force    at   once   unconsciously   exerted,  and 
^lowly  acquired  or  kept;  a  reservoir,  and  not  a  spout,  nor  an  April 
^HoA%'er. 

Something  analogous  takes  place  in  the  purely  intellectual  part 

^^  our  nature.    And  this  is  best  illustrated  by  those  acts  of  the  mind 

^^h.ich  are  creative  or  inventive      A  subject  that  you  labor  painfully 

••^  u.nfold  at  one  time,  at  another  time  unfolds  itself.     That  happens, 

*-    ^a.re  say,  to  you,  which  is  common  enough  with  writers  of  ser- 

^*^ons ;  after  special  elaborate  efforts  to  exhaust  a  topic,  or  to  set 

*^i»tinctly  forward  its  central  idea,  he  may  be  apprized  that  he  has 

'^nly  preached  about  the  thought,  but  has  not  preached  it ;  while,  in 

sortie  subsequent  performance,  when  he  was  not  trying,  he  struck 

tKe  mark  exactly  in  the  eye.    The  thing  he  spent  a  whole  discourse 

AT\  trying  to  say  without  getting  it  said,  after  all,  says  itself  in  a 

dozen  natural  words.     Of  course,  the  internal  relations  of  truth  with 

itself  bave  not  changed,  but  he  has  changed,  and  has  become  a  more 

simple  medium,  or  voice,  for  truth  to  speak  by. 

The  question  is  a  practical  question  :  Are  these  occurrences  the 
anomalies  they  appear,  or  are  they  subject  to  a  secret  law  ?  Was 
^  final  and  unexpected  elucidation  of  the  theme  in  no  way  in- 
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debted  to  the  previous  exercise  ?  Or,  was  the  clarified  mental 
faculty,  when  the  nebulous  conception  came  out  into  strong,  sharp 
light,  the  result  of  no  foregoing  discipline,  or  immediate  and  deter 
minable  cause,  affecting  the  health  of  the  brain  1  Is  it  certain  ihal 
the  ^'  dark  days"  at  school  are  totally  inexplicable  phenomena,  and 
inevitable  ?  Or  can  those  other  days  of  liberty  and  joy  never  b€ 
created  at  will  ? 

It  is  my  belief,  that  these  instances  I  have  cited  are  simpl} 
extreme  examples  of  a  force  which  runs  through  all  our  life,  th< 
force  of  a  funded  but  unreckoned  influence,  accumulated  uncoO' 
sciously,  and  spending  itself  through  unconscious  developments  ;  ir 
other  words,  that  these  special  moods,  whether  dense  or  rare,  whict 
appear  to  come  and  go  without  our  control  and  without  law,  are  ye1 
the  result  of  causes  pertaining  to  the  regular  growth  of  character 
I  believe  that  whenever  psychology  and  physiology  shall  come  to  b€ 
as  exactly  understood  as  the  mathematical  relations  of  astronomy 
one  of  these  freaks  of  temperament  may  come  to  be  as  confidentlj 
predicted  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  is  an  outbreak,  under  pre* 
pared  conditions,  of  a  moral  quality  inbred  by  foregoing  habits,  how- 
ever mixed  and  obscure.  In  short,  there  is  a  spirit  of  the  school- 
room ;  not  to  be  waited  for,  like  a  miraculous  Pentecost,  but  to  hi 
earned,  and  gained,  and  unfolded,  like  every  great  spiritual  treasure 
in  our  life,  under  the  steady  grace  of  God. 

III.  My  third  and  final  point  is,  that,  as  the  unconscious  tuitioT 
emanates  from  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  teacher's  life,  not  by  accident 
nor  lawless  caprice,  but  in  real  accordance  with  the  antecedent 
growth  and  quality  of  his  character,  so  it  is  the  most  decisive  en 
ergy  molding  the  interior  life  of  the  scholar.  The  whole  divine 
economy,  as  respects  our  constitution,  renders  it  impossible  tc 
detach  the  power  of  a  man's  speech  from  the  style  of  his  persona 
manhood.  A  handsome  but  heartless  speaker  never  yet  stole  the 
secret  of  a  sincere  conviction.  He  may  gain  an  unlimited  admira* 
tion,  but  he  is  abridged  of  permanent  strength.  The  climate  of 
abstract  and  unembodied  thought  is  a  polar  zone.  If  there  is  s 
'moral  ingredient  in  the  business  of  education  at  all,  then,  as  with  al! 
other  institutions  that  affect  society,  the  question  is  paramount 
What  is  the  quality,  temper,  life  of  the  speaking  man  ?  When  ar 
aspirant  for  public  office,  of  a  vicious  substance  or  no  substance  a1 
all,  is  defeated  in  his  ravenous  and  lying  ambition,  however  correcl 
his  mere  political  opinions,  there  is  a  divine  justice  in  his  disap- 
pointment. And  we  are  well  persuaded,  if  we  are  good  citizens 
that  when  chicane  and  falsehood  gain  a  temporary  promotion,  the 
Nemesis  that  can  afford  to  wait  is  not  outwitted.     The  worlds 
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ardent  and  lasting  enthusiasms  center  in  some  great  personal  object. 
How  it  would  mock  every  admiring  and  reverential  sentiment  we 
cherish  toward  the  august  and  endeared  memory  of  the  Father  of 
his  Countr}',  if  we  were  told  to  expunge  from  our  minds  all  notion 
of  what  Washington  was  as  a  man,  erase  that  lofty  figure  from  the 
early  scenery  of  the  nation's  history,  sink  his  personal  character- 
istics, and  think  only  of  the  written  words  preserved  to  us  in  Mr. 
Sparks'  collection  of  his  correspondence  and  political  documents ! 
Personal  relations,  friendships,  sympathies,  clasped  hands,  answer- 
ing eyes,  touch,  symphonious  heart-beats,  constitute  the  chief  charm 
and  privilege  and  joy  of  existence.     We  can  easily  conceive  of  all 
the  bare  materiel  of  instruction  being  conveyed  into  a  school-room 
through  a  mechanism  of  pipes  in  the  wall,  or  maps  let  down  by  pul- 
leys, and  its  discipline  administered  by  a  vailed  executioner,  no 
heart-relations   being   suffered   to   grow  up  between  teacher   and 
^ught.    Into  what  sort  of  a  bleak  degradation  would  a  generation 
he  reduced  by  such  a  machinery  ?     Yet  every  teacher  approaches 
to  that  metallic  and  unillumined  regimen  who  lets  his  office  degen- 
erate into  a  routine  ;  who  plods  through  his  daily  task-work  like  the 
^ead-wheel  wood-sawing  horse  in  the  railway-station  shed,  with  no 
'^ore  freshness  of  spirit  than  the  beast,  and  no  more  aspiration  than 
the  circular  saw  he  drives  ;  who  succumbs  to  the  deadening  repeti- 
tion, and  is  a  virtual  slave,  yoked  under  bondage  to  the  outside  cus- 
tom of  his  work.     All  sorts  of  human  service  are  more  or  less  ex- 
posed  to  be  paralyzed  by  this  torpor  of  routine  ;  but  no  intellectual 
profession  stands  in  more  peril  of  coming  imder  the  blight  of  it  than 
that  of  the  teacher,  partly  for  the  reason  that  the  same  lessons 
'■^cur,  and  partly  because  of  the  distance  of  attainment  separating 
^he  preceptor  from  the  pupil.     There  are  some  lawyers  who  plead 
*^e  parrots ;  some  doctors  who  give  medicine  as  mechanically  as  a 
**'^p-hammer  smites  iron  ;  some  preachers  who  preach  only  from 
*"6  throat  outward,  fetching  up  no  deep  breaths  from  the  region  of 
^®  heart ;  some  manufacturers  whose  mental  motions  are  as  hum- 
^"^ni  as  their  own  shuttles,  and  engineers  as  automatic  as  the  valves 
^^  levers  of  their  engines.     It  is  a  greater  mischief  than  we  think, 
'^^  strikes  a  deeper  damage  into  the  world's  honor.     Going  through 
^^  'Whole  lesson  of  life  in  the  homeliest  prose,  from  spade  to  ser- 
^^*^>  from  kitchen  to  church,  from  making  loaves  to  making  love, 
'^^   marketing  to  marriage,  such  people  dwarf  down  the  whole 
,   ^ndrous  majesty  and  mystery  of  our  being  to  a  contemptible  carv- 
5'"*nill,  turning  out  so  many  blocks  or  blockheads  from  so  much 
^o«r.     But  the  wrong  done  by  it  is  never  more  disastrous  than 
A.^^  it  falls  on  the  buoyant,  the  impressible,  the  affectionate,  and 
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aspiring  soul  of  childhood.  Let  every  beginner,  on  the  threshold  of 
his  vocation,  earnestly  pray  and  strive  to  be  saved  from  the  doom  of 
a  routine  teacher ! 

The  world  is  full  of  proofs  of  the  power  of  personal  attributes. 
In  most  situations — in  none  more  than  a  school — what  a  man  t*  tells 
for  vastly  more  than  what  he  says.  Nay,  he  may  say  nothing,  and 
there  shall  be  an  indescribable  inspiration  in  his  simple  presence. 
Every  person  represents  something,  stands  for  something.  At  least 
he  represents  a  value  antecedently  created  in  his  own  character. 
As  was  said  of  Bias,  the  wise  Greek :  Himself  is  the  treasure  that 
a  whole  life  has  gathered.  He  stands  for  the  wealth  of  being  that 
a  thousand  past  struggles  have  contributed  to  form.  It  is  a  Romish 
legend,  that  Christ  and  tlie  Virgin  have  appeared  to  certain  saints 
and  impressed  sensible  and  indelible  works  on  their  persons.  Such 
signs  of  heavenly  favor  are  certainly  stamped  on  the  great  and  good 
whom  we  revere,  by  their  secret  conflicts,  ended  in  victories.  Un- 
observed, unuttered,  unconscious,  is  the  preparation  of  that  power. 
Eight  solitary  and  suflering  years  the  great  modern  apostle  of 
Christian  missions  toiled  at  his  post  before  a  single  convert  con- 
fessed the  faith ;  did  he  dream  of  the  mighty  influence  those  ob- 
scure and  patient  years  were  building  up,  to  react  on  the  faith  and 
inspire  the  zeal  of  all  believing  souls,  thus  re- Christianizing  Chris" 
tendom  1  So  his  wise  and  calm  biographer — if  I  may  be  pardoned 
this  reference  to  a  living  educator  whose  wisdom  you  have  all  seen 
and  felt  as  w^ell  as  heard — has  often  seemed  to  me  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  strength  that  lives  in  simple  diameter,  apart  from, 
beyond  and  above,  all  the  literal  contents  of  all  speech  and  all 
actions.  And  when  we  ascend  from  human  personatijes  to  the  Di- 
vine, and  behold  the  Lord  of  all  souls,  just  before  his  cruciflxion, 
bending  to  wash  his  disciples'  feet,  we  have,  in  that  visible  posture 
of  condescensi(m,  a  symbolizing  of  the  whole  humility  of  his  relig- 
ion— an  incarnation  of  his  redeeming  oflice,  which,  like  the  cross 
itself,  no  language  can  translate.  Seneca  advised  one  of  his  friends 
to  represent  to  himself  Cato,  or  Socrates,  or  some  other  sage,  as  a 
constant  observer — as  a  formative  power.  Alexander's  statue  had 
no  such  stimulus  to  inflame  Caesar,  as  the  schoolmistress  of  a 
dozen  pupils  has  to  raise  ennobling  resolves  in  their  susceptible 
blood. 

There  is  a  touching  plea  in  the  loyal  ardor  with  which  the  young 
are  ready  to  look  to  their  guides.  In  all  men,  and  in  women  more 
than  in  men,  and  in  children  most  of  all,  there  is  this  natural  instinct 
and  passion  for  impersonating  all  ideal  excellence  in  some  superior 
being,  and  for  living  in  intense  devotion  to  a  heroic  presence.     It 
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m  ^  ^e  privilege  of  every  teacher  to  occupy  that  place,  to  ascend  that 
l^'^n^ful  throne  of  homage  and  of  love,  if  he  will.  If  his  pupils  love 
J  XX],  he  stands  their  ideal  of  an  heroic  nature.  Their  romantic  fancy 
ests  him  with  unreal  graces.  Long  after  his  lessons  are  forgotten, 
remains,  in  memory,  a  teaching  power.  It  is  his  own  forfeit  if, 
r  a  sluggish,  spiritless  hrain,  mean  manners,  or  a  small  and  selfish 
zmrt,  he  alienates  that  confidence  and  disappoints  that  generous  hope. 
I  would  say  to  all  teachers — if  I  may  here  express  my  sense 
the  unity  of  their  office,  in  its  true  interpretation,  with  my  own 
a  minister  in  the  Church — we  have  been  touching  here  the  most 
:^red  issues  of  our  common  duty.  It  is  felt,  I  believe,  more  and 
xe  every  day,  by  all  instructors  who  do  not  insult  and  profane 
3l^^  ir  high  calling  by  mere  frivolous  or  mercenary  dispositions,  that 
:  saddest  perplexity  they  have  to  meet  is  the  right  moral  manage- 
nt  of  their  charge.  Would  to  God  we  might  help  one  another  in 
ASttprofoundest  study!  On  your  intellectual  harvest,  notwithstand- 
"  the  inequalities  of  gifts,  you  can  rely  with  a  comparative  assur- 
re,in  return  for  your  fidelity.  But  when  you  approach  the  child's 
science  and  spirit,  you  confess  the  fearful  uncertainties  that 
vest  that  mysterious  and  immortal  nature.  Need  it  be  always  so? 
sa.'ve  we  no  promises  from  God  ?  Is  there  no  covenant  for  our 
lildren  to  comfort  us  ?  Is  not  temptation  itself  subject  to  spiritual 
^^'8,  which  we  may  hope  more  and  more  to  comprehend  as  we  de- 
^«d  into  deeper  and  deeper  fellowship  with  Him  who  hath  put  all 
•'^gs  under  his  feet? 

^f  this  at  least  we  may  be   sure.     The   fixed  and  everlasting 
principles  of  character  can  not  be  put  aside,  nor  bribed,  nor  held  in 
suspense,  either  to  accommodate  our  moral  indolence  or  to  atone 
*'^''  Our  neglects.     What  we  are  daily  sowing  in  self-discipline  we 
*uall  reap  in  the  failure  or  success  of  our  work.     What  is  in  us  will 
^^^»  Bpite  of  all  tricks  and  masks.     Genuine  souls  telly  and  no  hy- 
l^^risy  can  mock  or  circumvent  them.     If  we  mean  to  train  disci- 
?»^a  of  a  Christian  virtue,  we  must  march  the  whole  road  ourselves. 
|f   We  would  mold  the   living  sculpture,  we  must  first  fasliion  our 
^^plements    out   of  purity,   simplicity,  love,    and   trust.     We    are 
^^tched,  we  are  studied,  we  arc  searched  throuj^h  and  through  by 
"^ose  we  undertake  to  lead — not  in  a  jealous  or  malignant  criticism, 
"^t  in  earnest  good  faith.     A  manhood  that  is  manly,  a  womanhood 
^^t  is  womanly — these  are  not  such  ugly  sights  that  young  hearts 
should  turn  away  from  them  or  disown  their  fascination.     Like  pro- 
duces like.     Candor,  magnanimity,  veracity,  tenderness,  worship — 
'^cse  are  no  juvenile  graces  meant  to  be  set  on  children's  breasts 
"7  grown-up  teachers  on  whose  own  lives  their  glory  never  gleams. 
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Not  the  most  unflagging  persistence,  not  the  pains-taking  that  wears 
out  sinews  and  nerves,  and  wearies  hope  itself;  not  the  sharpest 
correction  or  the  kindest  counsel ;  not  the  most  eloquent  exhorta- 
tions to  the  erring  and  disobedient,  though  they  be  in  the  tongues  of 
men  or  of  angels,  can  move  mightily  on  your  scholars'  resolutions,  till 
the  nameless,  unconscious,  but  infallible  presence  of  a  consecrated 
heart  lifts  its  holy  light  into  your  eyes,  hallows  your  temper,  and 
breathes  its  pleading  benediction  into  your  tones,  and  authenticates 
your  bearing  with  its  open  seal.  This,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  is 
our  necessity.  And  because  it  is  Heaven's  command,  it  is  our  suffi- 
cient  encouragement. 

No  system  of  education  is  complete  till  it  concerns  itself  for  the 
entire  body,  and  all  the  parts  of  human  life — a  character  high,  erect, 
broad-shouldered,  symmetrical,  swift;  not  the  mind,  SiS  I  said,  but 
the  man.  Our  familiar  phrase,  "  whole-souled,"  expresses  the  aim 
of  learning  as  well  as  any.  You  want  to  rear  men  fit  and  ready  for 
all  spots  and  crises,  prompt  and  busy  in  affairs,  gentle  among  little 
children,  self-reliant  in  danger,  genial  in  company,  sharp  in  a  jury- 
box,  tenacious  at  a  town-meeting,  unscducible  in  a  crowd,  tender  at 
a  sick-bed,  not  likely  to  jump  into  the  first  boat  at  a  shipwreck, 
afllectionate  and  respectable  at  home,  obliging  in  a  traveling  party, 
shrewd  and  just  in  the  market,  reverent  and  punctual  at  the  church, 
not  going  about,  as  Robert  Hall  said,  "with  an  air  of  perpetual 
apology  for  the  unpardonable  presumption  of  being  in  the  world," 
nor  yet  forever  supplicating  tlie  world's  special  consideration,  brave 
in  action,  patient  in  suffering,  believing  and  cheerful  everywhere, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  This  is  the  manhood  that  our 
age  and  country  are  asking  of  its  educators — well-built  and  vital, 
manifold  and  harmonious,  full  of  wisdom,  full  of  encrg)',  full  of  faith. 

The  researches  of  vegetable  chemistry  tell  us  that  flowers  borrow 
their  colors,  by  hidden  aflinities,  out  of  the  separate  soils  they  grow 
on,  though  the  earthy  bed  gives  no  prophetic  pledge,  to  the  eye,  of 
the  beauty  that  will  bloom  from  it.  A  dull,  sober,  quakerish  clay 
shoots  up  "  the  splendid  hues  of  the  hypoxis,"  and  the  lupine 
spreads  its  soft  azure  petals  over  the  sharp  yellow  sand.  The 
fringed  gentian, 

"  Blue,  blue  as  if  the  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall," 

smiles  over  the  blackest  mud.  There  are  plants  that  suck  luxuriant 
verdure  from  the  arid  breast  of  rocks.  Others,  on  margins  of  the 
ocean,  distill  sweetness  through  roots  soaked  always  in  bitter  brine  ; 
and  others  seem  to  breathe  in  their  only  nutriment  from  the  air, 
turning  the  impalpable  ether,  by  their  marvelous  alchemy,  into  snow* 
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white  berries  or  evergreen  boughs.  But  into  that  more  wonderful 
human  stock,  of  whose  nurture  I  speak,  there  enter,  by  influ- 
ences as  concealed,  as  mysterious,  yet  as  conformable  to  the  divine 
regularity  of  the  causes  in  God^s  economy,  not  only  tho  blended 
contributions  of  all  elements  in  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  but  the  spir- 
itual forces  of  a  living  Guide.  And  so  the  educated  man  is  meant 
to  be,  not  a  subject  of  philosophic  climates  or  geographic  sections, 
but  the  incarnation  of  an  illimitable  humanity,  with  all  the  universe 
in  his  leaping  pulses,  with  life  eternal  in  the  organs  of  his  liberal 
and  believing  soul. 

Teachers  are  the  directors,  under  Christ,  the  masters  of  this  im- 
mortal rearing.     The  Prussians  have  a  wise  maxim,  that  whatever 
you  would  have  appear  in  a  nation's  life  you  must  put  into  its  schools, 
entering  into  the  dignity  of  so  grand  an  enterprise,  teachers  are 
the  ministers  of  every  higher  institution  in  our  social  state.     They 
sire  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  family.     They  are  builders  and 
strengtheners  of  the  Republic,  perpetually  re  inaugurating  the  Gov- 
ernment.    They  are  apostles  for  the  Church.     They  are  fellow- 
helpers  to  the  truth  of  Him  who  is  Father  of  all  families,  King  over 
all  empires.  Head  of  the  Church.     If  I  heartily  congratulate  them 
on  such  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  honor,  will  it  bo  deemed  a 
presumption  that  I  have  urged  tliem  to  be  disinterested  in  that  friend- 
ship, wise  master-builders,  faitliful  apostles  ? 


III.  ON  THE  LEMOCRAnC  TENDENCIES  OF  SCIENCE. 

BY      DENISON     OLMSTED,     LL.D., 

Prufeuor  of  Natar«l  Plillos^pliy  an'I  Aetnmomr  In  Yale  College. 

READ    BEFOBE    THE    AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE    ADVANCEMENT    OF 

EDUCATION. 


[Before  commencing  the  reading  of  his  paper,  the  Professor  remarked 
that  it  was  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  present  meeting,  that  it  em- 
braced so  full  a  representation  of  the  various  departments  of  education, 
comprising  Presidents  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  Professors,  State  Su 
pcrintcndents  of  Schools,  Principals  oC  Normal  Schools,  Preceptors  o; 
High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  teachers  of  every  description.  Th^ 
sight  impressed  him  most  agreeably,  as  showing  the  unity  of  the  cause 
education,  into  however  many  fields  its  laborers  may  be  distributed,  an 
exhibiting  the  ties  by  which  all  were  bound  together  into  one  fratern 
band.  In  the  brief  essay  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  present  occasion 
his  intention  was  to  enter  a  plea  for  the  colleges,  yet  he  had  never  ceas^ 
to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  common  schools.  Indeed,  some  a 
his  friends  present  know,  that  the  common  schools  were  his  first  lo'v'- 
that  the  idea  of  normal  schools  occurred  to  him  in  early  youth,  and  %v 
publicly  urged  by  him  in  an  oration  which  he  delivered  at  Yale  Colle 
on  taking  his  Master's  degree  in  1816 — sooner,  it  was  believed,  than 
had  occurred  to  any  other  person  in  the  country;  and  could  he  have 
ivith  adequate  support  for  carrying  out  his  views,  he  would  have  entli 
siastically  devoted  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  this  grand  object.  He  pT 
ceeded  to  read  as  follows :] 

It  has  been  but  too  common  in  our  country  to  raise  an  outcr^ 
against  Colleges  and  Universities,  as  being  aristocratic  institution 
designed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich.  The  same  charge 
have  sometimes  been  brought  against  Science  itself,  as  tending 
produce  and  perpetuate  invidious  distinctions  among  men,  giving 
tlie  few  undue  ascendency  over  the  many.  Under  this  idea,  legis- 
latures have  thought  it  necessary  to  confine  all  appropriations  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  education  to  the  common  schools,  on  the 
ground  that  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  arc  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  at  large,  but  only  for  the  wealthy  and  privileged  classes 
of  society.  Demagogues,  also,  have  found  a  fruitful  theme  in  de- 
claiming against  colleges  and  universities,  as  institutions  intended 
chiefly  for  rich  men^s  sons,  and  therefore  they  have  claimed  to  be 
the  friends  of  the  people  by  espousing,  exclusively,  the  cause  of  the 
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^^mmon  schools,  and  preventing,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  any 

^i  the  State  funds  being  applied  to  sustain  the  higher  institutions  of 

*  Earning. 

My  object,  in  the  present  essay,  is  to  prove  that  science,  in  its 

\-  ^^0'  nature,  tends  to  promote  political  equality ;  to  elevate  the  masses ; 

I  ^0  break  down  the  spirit  of  aristocracy ;  and  to  abolish  all  those  arti- 

"^ial  distinctions  in  society  which  depend  on  dilTcrcnces  of  dress, 

^uipage,  style  of  living,  and  manners  ;  to  raise  the  industrial  classes 

tu a  level  with  the  professional ;  and  to  bring  the  country,  in  social  rank 

3.'i3  respectability,  to  a  level  with  the  city.    lu  support  of  this  doctrine, 

shall  endeavor  to  show  that  such  is  the  whole  drift  and  tendency  of 

^'^^ciice,  first,  in  its  inventions,  and  secondly,  in  its  institutions. 

*"    The  Inventions  of  Science  tend  to  elevate  the  masses^  and  to 
P^'oduce  social  equality. 

'^Uch,  I  aver,  has  been  the  actual  efTect  of  the  changes  which  the 

inventions  of  science  have  brought  about  in  our  own  country  within 

^  ^^  last  fifty  years — a  period  distinctly  within  my  own  recollection. 

^  ^ese  changes  have  been  chiefly  effected  in  the  following  ways : 

^^^  by  improvements  in  the  arts  of  locomotion ;   secondly,  by  tho 

^oneral  diffusion  of  intelligence,  especially  through  the  medium  of 

^^Wspapers  ;  thirdly,  by  an  extraordinary  multiplication  and  cheapen- 

*^§  of  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life.     Let  us  review  each 

^^  these  particulars  separately,  and  then  consider  how  far  they  are 

^Uo  to  the  labors  of  science. 

We  will  first  look  at  the  effects  of  steamboats  and  railroads  in 
producing  social  equality.     My  remarks  will  be  understood  to  refer 
Quietly  to  what  I  have  witnessed  in  Connecticut — a  district  to  which 
**^y  field  of  observation  has  been  for  the  most  part  limited.     Before 
tiie  introduction  of  steamboats  and  railroads,  there  was  a  great  dis- 
tinction maintained  between   the   professional   and  the   industrial 
Masses,  and  between  men  of  wealth  and  what  were  called  the  com- 
mon people,  in  their  respective  modes  of  traveling.     Men  of  wealth 
■^<^pt  their  carriages  with  their  drivers.     In  these  their  families  took 
^hcir  rides  about  the  town,  and  in  these  they  made  their  journeys 
woad.    Meanwhile  the  laboring  classes,  such  as  farmers  or  mc- 
caanics,  jogged  along  in  plain,  unornamented,  rattling  wagons,  or 
rode  on  horseback.     The  gentlemen  in  coaches  were  looked  up  to 
^  a  superior  class  of  people,  with  whom  those  in  wagons  or  on 
norseback  could  not  presume  to  claim  any  acquaintance,  or  to  have 
^y  except  the  most   fonnal    intercourse ;    and   those   in  coaches 
claimed  the  privileges  of  ca.ste,  and  expected  a  deference  from  the 
^^^^  party,  corresponding  to  the  difference  in  their  equipages,  or  if 
^^y  spoke  to  them  at  all,  considered  it  an  act  of  great  condescension 
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Merchants,  when  on  errands  of  business,  generally  rode  in  the  public 
stages  ;  but  this  mode  of  traveling  was  too  expensive  for  the  farmers 
and  mechanics,  and  was  little  used  by  tliem.     Indeed,  people  of 
these  classes  seldom  had  occasion  to  go  so  far  from  home  as  to  re- 
quire the  accommodation  of  the  public  stages  ;  and  since  they  had 
little  intercourse  with  the  educated,  and  professional,  and  wealthy 
classes,  in  the  daily  relations  of  life  at  home,  and  still  less  abroad, 
the  two  classes  of  society  recognized  as  the  upper  and  lower  classes^ 
had  as  little  intercourse  with  each  other  as  though  they  had  beea 
separated  by  the  odious  distinctions  of  caste.     Merchants,  by  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  cities,  acquired  somewhat  of  the  manners  of  th 
city,  and  adopted  a  style  of  building,  furniture,  and  dress,  which  dis 
tinguished  tliem  from  the  farmers  and  mechanics,  as  much  as  t 
professional  were  distinguished  from  the  industrial  classes.     Th 
term  "  countrified"  was  an  epithet  of  reproach  liberally  applied  b 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  even  of  the  smaller  cities,  to  the  count 
people,  who,  again,  conscious  of  their  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  genteeE  ^ 
society,  and  of  the  rusticity  of  their  clothing,  felt  abashed  when  they^^ 
came  into  the  presence  or  entered  the  houses  of  tlic  city-bred  people 
It  was  my  fortune  (I  do  not  say  mw-fortune)  to  be  country-bred,  am 
I  well  remember  my  visit,  when  a  boy,  to  the  neighboring  city, 
mounted  on  a  nag  whose  mane  and  tail  were  not  trimmed  after  th 
city  fashion,  a  i)ack  of  boys  following  me,  throwing  missiles, 
hallooing  "  Country !" 

If  we  now  enter  the  saloon  of  a  steamboat  where  the  passengers, 
male  and  female,  are  assembled  in  great  numbers,  we  shall  probabl; 
be  in  the  midst  of  people  of  many  different  situations  in  life,  varyin 
widely  in  education  and  fortune,  some  city-bred  and  some  country 
bred,  representing  many  different  professions — the  learned  and  the 
industrial — mechanics,  farmers,  lawyers,  merchants,  clerg}'meD, 
physicians,  judges,  statesmen,  teachers,  with  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  each  and  every  class.  Yet  the  people  who  compose  this 
promiscuous  assemblage  will  differ  so  little  in  general  appearance 
and  manners,  that  we  shall  feel  puzzled  to  assign  the  peculiar  voca- 
tion of  any,  much  less  to  determine  which  belong  to  the  higher  and 
which  to  the  lower  class  in  society.  In  fact,  this  anti-republican 
distinction  is  nearly  obliterated  in  our  State,  and  the  separation  is 
not  now  into  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  but  into  the  virtuous  and 
the  vicious,  the  industrious  and  the  indolent,  the  temperate  and  the 
intemperate. 

If  we  enter  a  railroad  car,  we  may  again  meet  with  people  of 
many  different  vocations,  but  we  recognize  no  appearance  of  caste. 
All  mingle  together  »n  terms  of  perfect  reciprocity.    The  intimate 
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contact  into  which  people  of  difTerent  professions  are  brought  in  the 
fu]  cars  is  working  most  salutary  changes  in  the  sentiments  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  society  toward  each  other.     The  scholar  takes  his 
^  unconsciously,  by  the  farmer  or  the  mechanic  ;  they  enter  into 
"^  conversation,  first  upon   topics   of  common   interest,  as   the 
'leather  or  the  news  of  the  day,  but  afterward  on  subjects  appropri- 
*^  to  each.     The  scholar  learns  of  the  farmer  and  the  farmer  of 
*"e  scholar,  and  each  makes  a  grand  discovery — the  scholar,  that 
"^®  fanner  is  not  half  so  ignorant  as  he  had  supposed,  and  the 
'filler,  that  the  scholar  is  not  half  so  proud  as  he  thought  he  was. 
Mutual  respect  is  the  consequence,  and  the  desire  of  a  more  ex- 
*®lded  intercourse  between  people  of  different  professions  is  in- 
JJ^*"easing,  to  the  mutual  benefit  and  respect  of  both  parties.     By  the 
^^ility  with  which  visits  are  now  paid  to  the  large  cities,  the  people 
^     tixe  country  resort  to  the  cities  much  more  than  formerly.     By 
^*Xj.a  more  enlarged  intercourse  with  refined  society,  the  character- 
of  provincialism  arc  fast  wearing  away.     The  countryman  is 
longer  detected  by  the  coarse  texture  or  rustic  fashion  of  his 
t,  or  the  uncouthness  of  his  manners,  or  the  peculiarities  of  his 
*'^l^ct  and   pronunciation.     The   refinements   of  taste,   also,   are 
icily  spreading  over  the  interior.     Handsome  houses,  genteel  fur- 
e,  and  refined  habits  of  living,  have  made  wonderful  progress  in 


^^^    Interior  of  our  State  within  a  few  years.     There  is  scarcely  a 
^11  ^^e  in  Connecticut  where  we  may  not  find  families  living  as  gen- 
lly  as  the  better  class  of  families  lived  in  the  city  of  New  York 


years  ago. 

^^  ot  only  has  there  been  great  progress  all  over  the  country  within 
^^^    period  of  steamboats  and  railroads,  in  a  taste  for  the  cmbellish- 


of  art  and  the  refinements  of  civilized  life,  but  the  steamboats 
railroads  have  themselves  furnished  the  means  of  gratifying  that 
^.    They  have  enriched  the  country  by  greatly  enhancing  the 
^^lAe  of  its  productions,  both  mechanical  and  agricultural.     How 
^^ve  they  opened  to  this  generation  the  exhaustless  riches  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  filled  all  New  England  with  thriving  manu- 
factories ! 

^e  will  next  contemplate  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
vithia  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  general  and  rapid  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence among  the  industrial  classes.  Within  my  recollection  the 
PW>gre8S  of  a  piece  of  foreign  news,  from  the  metropolis  to  the  inte- 
"^r  of  Connecticut,  was  something  like  the  following :  The  New 
^^fk  papers  containing  it  traveled  slowly  in  the  stages,  stopping 
©▼er^night,  until  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days  it  reached  Hart- 
ford.     Then  in  the  course  of  a  week  it  was  republished  in  one  of 
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the  weekly  papers,  of  which  there  were  two,  but  none  were  issued 
oflener  than  once  a  week.  A  post-rider,  on  horseback,  distributed 
this  paper  among  the  country  people,  several  farmers  in  one  neigh- 
borhood frequently  making  a  single  paper  a  joint  stock  concern. 
From  two  to  four  weeks  generally  elapsed  before  an  article  of  news 
reached  the  heart  of  New  England,  after  it  was  first  known  in  New 
York  or  Boston ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  took 
no  newspaper,  and  hardly  received  the  tidings  in  any  way,  except 
by  an  indefinite  rumor.  Steamboats  first  gave  an  increased  speed 
and  range  to  newspapers,  and  at  a  later  day  railroads  have  so  aug- 
mented both,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  New  England  where 
the  New  York  morning  papers  are  not  read  before  night  on  the  same 
day.  Moreover,  with  the  means  of  indulgence,  the  appetite  for  news 
has  been  wonderfully  excited,  so  that  a  daily  newspaper  from  New 
York  or  Boston,  or  issued  in  the  town,  has  become  to  almost  every 
man  in  New  England  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  country  peojilc  are  no  longer  looked  down  upon 
by  the  people  of  the  large  cities  as  "  behind  the  tinles  ;"  as  knowing 
nothing  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  since  a  few  hours  only  in- 
tervene between  the  merchant  on  change  and  the  farmer  at  the 
plow,  in  the  remotest  parts  of  New  England.  The  efifect  thus  begun 
by  steamboats,  and  continued  by  railroads,  in  elevating  the  country 
to  an  equality,  in  social  condition,  with  the  city,  the  (tlegraph  has 
completed.  In  no  important  piece  of  intelligence  is  the  country — 
east,  west,  north,  or  south — more  than  a  few  hours,  seldom  more 
than  a  few  minutes,  behind  the  metropolis.  In  no  respect  is  the 
equality  of  the  country  and  the  city,  produced  by  the  inventions  of 
science,  more  conspicuous  than  in  this.  In  places  where  but  thirty 
years  ago  the  untamed  savage  or  the  wild  beast  roamed,  in  the  re- 
mote districts  of  the  West,  the  arrival  of  an  Atlantic  steamer  at  New 
York,  or  the  results  of  the  morning  stock-board  are  matters  of  fa- 
miliar conversation  within  two  or  three  hours  after  they  are  first 
known  at  the  Merchants'  Exchanfre. 

We  will  take  but  one  example  more  to  illustrate  the  great  change 
in  the  social  condition  of  all  classes  of  the  American  people,  which 
the  last  half  century  has  produced,  and  that  respects  the  effects  of 
science  in  rt^ndering  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life  accessi- 
ble {o  tlio  many  instead  of  the  few.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
observer,  that  we  of  the  present  generation  feed  on  better  fare  than 
our  fathers  did,  wear  vastly  finer  and  better  clothing,  live  in  far 
better  houses,  and  enjoy  infinitely  more  of  the  comforts  and  even 
the  luxuries  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  embellishments  of  taste 
(which  formerly  were  exclusively  within  the  reach  of  the  rich  and 
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great),  and  with  all  this  we  do  not  labor  half  so  hard  as  our  fathers 
labored. 

The  Aicts  which  have  been  adduced  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
something  has,  within  the  last  half  century,  greatly  elevated  the 
privileges  and  enjoyments  of  the  masses  of  our  countrymen,  and  pro- 
duced a  far  greater  equality  in  the  social  ccmdition  of  the  laboring, 
in  comparison  with  the  wealthy  classes,  and  vastly  augmented  the 
intelligence  and  respectability  of  the  country,  in  comparison  with  the 
t'ity.  Now,  the  only  question  we  have  to  examine  is,  has  science 
done  it?  I  do  not  say  that  science  would  have  done  it,  to  the  same 
extent,  except  in  a  free  country,  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  a  free 
go^'ernment ;  but  in  our  country  I  do  say  that  these  happy  changes 
have  been  the  true  and  legitimate  results  of  science. 

**^e  have  seen  that  the  changes  described  have  been  the  im- 
mediate results  of  steamboats,  and  railways,  and  the  magnetic  tele- 
^P^,  and  improvements  in  manufactures,  by  means  of  labor-saving 
machines,  and  the  introduction  of  various  chemical  arts.     But  how 
came  society  in  possession  of  steamboats,  and  railways,  and  loco- 
motives,  and  telegraphs  ?     Who  have  chiefly  been  the  inventors  of 
®  labor-saving  processes  which  have  secured  such  cheapness  to 
®  Comforts  and  elegancies  of  life,  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach 
^Vcry  man  of  moderate  fortune,  whereas  before,  those  who  wore 
^   linen  were  only  the  rich  and  the  noble  ?     Who  invented  the 
^Oi-engine  itself?     Watt,  a  philosopher,  a  man  of  science.     Who 
.  ^Plied  it  to  steamboats  ?     Robert  Fulton,  a  man  thoroughly  versed 
,*he  science  of  mechanics.     Who  applied  it  to  railroads?     The 
^^^tific  engineers  of  England.     Who  invented  the  electric  tele- 
y    ^Ph,  by  which  the  country  is  raised  to  an  equality  with  the  city  ? 
'^'as  Morse,  a  son  of  Yale.     Who  invented  the  cotton-gin,  by 
^^Tis  of  which,  not  only  have  the  cotton  planters  been  enriched, 
Ut  every  one  who  wears  a  cotton  garment  derives  benefit  from  the 
^^Gution,  in  the  cheapness  of  the  article  ?     It  was  Eli'  Whitney, 
^^other  son  of  Yale.     Who  have  substituted  the  modern  art  of 
"^^ aching — ^thc  work  of  a  day — for  the  slow,  tedious,  and  expensive 
Methods  formerly  practiced,  and  have  thus  cheapened  clothing,  and 
nelp«*(3  to  reduce  the  price  of  fine  fabrics,  so  as  to  bring  them  within 
w  reach  of  everj'body,  and  have  contributed  greatly  to  reduce  the 
pnce  of  writing  and  printing  paper,  and  thus  to  promote  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  by  books  and  newspapers  ?     This  immense 
'mprovement  in  the  art  of  bleaching  was  a  present  which  Chemistry 
fflade  to  the  arts.     Mineralogy  and  Geologj'  also  have  contributed 
®*'"  share,  by  laying  open  new  beds  of  coal,  for  feeding  the  fires  by 
**ich  the  steamboat  and  the  locomotive  are  impelled ;  and  Chemistry 
'^OL,  i.^jjo.  2.— 12 
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and  Natural  Philosophy  unite  their  powers  in  investigating  t 
of  heat,  and  in  contriving  apparatus  to  render  its  applicatio 
effective  and  economical. 

Some  will  acknowledge  that  a  few  men  of  science,  of  a  j 
turn  of  mind,  have  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  the  masses 
useful  inventions,  while  they  can  not  see  how  men  who  are  j 
science  in  the  abstract,  as  it  is  taught  in  our  colleges  and 
sities,  are  doing  any  thing  for  the  general  good.  But  if  we 
one  step  beyond  the  inventors  themselves,  we  come  to  the 
investigators  of  the  principles  from  which  their  inventions 
In  the  steam-engine  we  must  go  back  of  Mr.  Watt  to  Dr.  Bl 
chemist,  who  investigated  the  laws  of  steam,  without  a  kn- 
of  which  it  could  never  have  been  successfully  employe 
mechanical  force.  In  the  telegraph,  we  must  go  back  of  Mi 
to  Franklin  and  others,  who  discovered  the  properties  and 
electricity.  If  we  admit  that  Hadley,  a  philosopher,  prese: 
sailor  with  his  quadrant,  we  must  not  forget  that  back  of  Hac 
another  philosopher  of  the  closet,  who  developed  the  optic 
ciples  upon  which  the  quadrant  depends.  If  it  is  granted 
who  calculated  the  nautical  tables,  by  which  the  mariner  f 
place  on  the  ocean,  is  a  practical  man,  it  must  be  granted  i 
the  mathematician  is  a  practical  man,  who  furnished  the  cs 
with  his  rules,  ant}  still  more  the  astronomer,  who  determi 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  upon  which  the  tables  are  f 
and,  most  of  all,  Newton  and  Laplace,  who  discovered  and  de 
the  great  principle  of  gravitation,  that  enabled  the  astronom 
so  accurately  the  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus  sci 
its  very  nature  and  in  all  its  forms,  whether  cultivated  by  the 
philosopher  in  his  laboratory,  or  applied  immediately  to  the  v 
society,  in  the  form  of  useful  inventions,  tends  to  equalize  t 
of  Heaven,  and  to  produce  social  equality  among  men. 

2.   The  Institutions,  no  less  than  the  Inventions  of 
fend  to  elevate  the  masses  and  to  produce  social  equality. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  some  of  the  universities  of  ! 
under  absolute  governments,  or  amid  powerful  aristocracies 
peculiar  privileges  on  the  sons  of  the  nobility ;  but  in  the 
States  we  neither  know  nor  acknowledge  any  such  order,  i 
where  in  our  country  are  the  accidents  of  birth  and  fortu 
thought  of  than  in  our  colleges.  In  what  I  say  on  this  sv 
shall,  indeed,  have  more  particular  reference  to  Yale  College 
I  have  had  full  opportunity  for  observation  for  a  period  of  mo 
forty  years ;  but,  no  doubt,  most  of  my  remarks  will  be  ap] 
alike  to  all  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 
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*  In  the  first  place,  nearly  all  our  older  American  colleges  are 
charitable  institutions,  founded  and  sustained  by  tlie  contributions  of 
the  pious  and  benevolent ;  and  if  among  them  there  have  been  some 
men  of  wealth  who,  either  during  their  lives  or  at  tlicir  dcatli,  have 
given  largely  to  such  institutions  out  of  their  treasures,  yet  they  have 
always,  it  is  believed,  been  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  least 
desired  to  promote  colleges  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  rich  men's 
sons.  The  cause  of  useful  knowledge,  the  general  elevation  of 
society,  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom — these  are  the 
fflotiires  which  have  generally,  if  not  always,  influenced  tliose  who 
have  endowed  colleges. 

In  the  second  place,  the  terms  on  which  our  colleges  offer  an  edu- 
cation are  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  in  order  that  men  of 
sniall  means  may  have  tlie  opportunity  of  educating  tlieir  sons.     At 
Hie  College,  the  rate  of  tuition  is  fixed  at  a  price  much  lower  than 
'8  paid  in  academies  and  private  seminaries  of  learning ;  and  from 
"lis  low  rate  there  are  numerous  instances,  in  cases  of  pressing 
^^gence,  where  a  part  or  the  whole  price  of  tuition  is  abated. 
-'•loreover,  there  are  funds  hold  in  reserve  for  the  express  purpose  of 
Enabling  poor  men's  sons,  of  fair  promise,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  a 
*Jberal  education.     It  is  for  the  same  great  object,  namely,  that  the 
College  may  have  the  power  of  aiding  by  its  funds  indigent  young 
^^n,  that  the  salaries  of  its  officers  are  fixed  at  a  rate  adequate  only 
^  a  bare  support,  and  often,  indeed,  below  what  is  required  for  the 
^^pport  of  a  family  on  a  moderate  scale  of  respectability.     If  there 
^"^  any  one  point  where,  at  present,  the  colleges  of  New  England  afe 
5^0 re  especially  emulous  of  each  other,  than  on  any  other  point,  it  is 
*^  affording  the  greatest  encouragement  to  indigent  young  men.    We 
"^^Ve  opened  to  such  candidates  so  many  opportunities  for  helping 
*^einselves,  and  released  them  from  paying  the  college  bills  to  such 
extent,  that  every  year  examples*  are  afforded  of  students  who 
^^e  passed  through  college,  and  fully  shared  in  its  advantages, 
^^J-thout  any  resources  beyond  their  own  earnings. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  not  rich  men's  sons,  as  a  class,  that  enjoy 

cur  colleges  the  greatest  measure  of  respectability,  but  it  is  the 

18  of  farmers,  mechanics,  clergymen,  and  other  men  of  moderate 

18 ;  and,  in  fact,  frequently  among  tlie  most  respected  are  those 

LO,  in  order  to  pay  their  expenses,  do  every  sort  of  work  which 

^^ej  can  obtain,  such  as  ringing  the  bell,  sawing  wood,  and  taking 

*  These,  however,  are  to  be  considered  as  remarkable  exfimplcs  of  talents 
^**^t«d  with  enterprise ;  to  be  very  destitute  is,  in  most  cascfl,  a  great  embar- 
***"B»ttit  and  affliction  to  the  student,  and  sometimes  seriously  impairs  his 
^oholinhip. 
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care  of  the  public  rooms.  Nor,  in  the  distribution  of  college  honor 
and  distinctions,  is  the  question  ever  raised  whether  the  candidal 
is  country-bred  or  city-bred  ;  wliether  he  is  the  son  of  a  rich  man  o 
a  poor  man ;  whether  his  father  is  a  high  officer  of  state  or  in 
menial  condition.  And  since  the  sons  of  the  industrial  classes  ar 
usually  brought  up  to  greater  habits  of  industry,  and  with  a  highc 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  time,  the  students  of  those  classes  do  ' 
fact  share  more  largely  in  the  college  honors  and  distinctions,  ai 
enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  consideration  than  the  sons  of  the  rich  sl 
great.  I  venture  to  repeat,  that  nowhere  on  earth  are  men  estimal 
more  exactly  according  to  their  true  merit,  independently  of  all  c^ 
siderations  of  family  or  fortune,  than  at  Yale  College. 

But,  in  fact,  our  colleges  are  not,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  made 
of  rich  men's  sons.     Without  pretending  to  be  very  accurate 
would,  for  a  general  idea,  distribute  the  students  of  Yale  Coll  - 
into  the  four  following  groups  :  The  first  quarter  may  consist  of 
sons  of  the  decidedly  rich,  although  this  I  believe  to  be  much  al^ 
their   true   proportion.     The   second   quarter    may   be    allotted— 
the  better  half  of  the  middling  class,  who,  although  not  accoui — 
rich,  are  able  without  inconvenience  to  pay  the  expenses  of  tH 
sons'  education.     The  third  quarter  may  be  assigned  to  the  lo — 
half  of  the  middling  class,  sons  of  substantial  farmers  and  mecba 
ics,  who,  nevertheless,  find  themselves  somewhat  straitened  to  irr" 
the  expenses  of  their  sons  at  college.     The  fourth  class  ma}^" 
composed  of  such  as  are  decidedly  indigent,  who  work  their  \^= 
(hrough  college  by  a  severe  economy  united  with  various  self-d^ 
ing  expedients  for  defraying  their  expenses,  and,  in  many  ca^ 
come  to  the  end  of  the  race  with  a  considerable  debt  upon  th»- 
shoulders.     Foreign    universities    may    abound    with    sons    of    "^ 
nobility,  but  to  represent  our  American  colleges  as  institutions  S 
voted  to  the  rich  is  false  in  fact. 

In  the  fourth  place,  if  we  now  follow  the  men  educated  at  our  col 
leges  into  life,  and  view  them  on  the  great  field  of  action,  it  will  no 
appear  that  the  sons  of  the  rich  are  particularly  prominent  above  th< 
sons  of  the  poor.  I  apprehend  it  will  be  found  that,  as  a  class,  the] 
make  a  less  figure  than  either  of  the  other  quarters  into  which  w< 
supposed  the  whole  to  be  distributed.  If,  by  the  aid  of  the  triennia 
catalogues  of  our  colleges,  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  who  amon, 
successive  college  classes  have  become  most  eminent,  I  think  the; 
will  prove  to  be  those  who  have  come  from  the  industrial  professiooj 
or  from  families  who  are  alike  removed  from  great  wealth  and  ei 
cessive  indigence,  although  there  are  occasionally  striking  exception 
in  both  extremes.     Or  if,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  form  this  com 
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parison  by  so  imperfect  a  guide  as  the  triennial  catalogues,  we  look 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  society  itself,  and  see  who  are  actually  oc- 
cupying the  posts  of  usefulness  and  have  attained  the  highest  stations 
of  eminence  in  church  and  state,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  two  facts; 
first,  that  the  men  who  are  at  this  moment  exercising  the  gre.itest 
influence  in  society,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  United  States,  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  on  the  bench  of  justice,  in  the  State   governments, 
dirines,  physicians,  lawyers,  instructors  of  youth,  are,  in  great  pro- 
portion, such  as  have  been  trained  at  the  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
'og;  and,  secondly,  that  these  have,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
^cended  from  the  classes  of  society  which  lie  below  the  wealthy 
^lass.    What  has  made  them  what  they  are  ?    What  has  taken  them 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  were  born,  and  given  them  such 
*^cendency  in  the  Republic  ?     What  but  these  very  colleges  and 
'diversities,  which  are  denounced  by  demagogues  and  neglected  by 
'©gislatures,  as  institutions  which  are  designed  chiefly  for  the  benefit 
^f  the  rich,  while  the  common  schools  only  are  deemed  worthy  of 
ACgislative  patronage,  as  institutions  which  confer  their  benefits  on 
the  people  at  large— on  the  many  in  contradistinction  to  the  few. 

Nothing,  again,  is  more  unjust  to  the  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
mg,  than  to  represent  them  as  the  enemies  of  popular  instruction. 
Their  sons,  whenever  they  have  a  voice  in  legislation,  are  almost 
always  the  most  liberal  promoters  of  popular  education,  and  labor 
ni08t  assiduously  in  behalf  of  the  common  schools  ;  and  the  colleges 
themselves  have  the  highest  interest  in  elevating  the  standard  of 
popular  education,  for  it  is  from  the  more  intelligent  portions  of  the 
community  that  they  derive  both  their  funds  and  their  pupils. 

I  will  only  add,  that  I  look  upon  all  the  institutions  of  learning — 
the  common-school,  the  academy,  the  normal  school,  and  the  uni- 
versity— as  acting  and  re-acting  on  each  other  like  the  grand  powers 
o{  nature,  and  all  as  deserving  of  the  highest  possible  aid  from  every 
enlightened  government. 


IV.  ON  IMPROVEMENTS  PRACTICABLE  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 

BY     F.     A.     P.     BARNARD,     LL.D., 

Profeuor  of  lUtbematics  and  Aatronomy  la  the  Unlrenlty  of  MInlaippl. 


The  subject  of  collegiate  education  in  the  United  Sates  is  oc 
which,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  occupied  a  large  space  in  tb 
public  mind.  Within  that  period  our  college  system,  in  form  as 
exists,  has  been  made  a  subject  of  frequent  and  severe  stricture 
and  the  question  has  been  seriously  raised,  whether  this  system 
not  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  higher  education,  ar 
even  whether  it  is  not  incapable,  without  a  radical  reorganizatio: 
of  being  brought  into  harmony  with  any  system  by  which  thee 
ends  may  be  better  secured.  On  the  one  hand,  among  the  peop] 
themselves,  there  has  sprung  up  a  demand  for  something  more  pra* 
tical,  something  which  shall  specifically  fit  men  for  the  ordinal 
occupations  of  life,  which  shall  prepare  them  to  become  at  one 
mechanics  and  farmers,  engineers  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  " 
enter  upon  what  are  called  the  learned  professions.  On  the  oth» 
hand,  that  more  limited  class  of  men  among  us,  who  have  pursue 
the  study  of  letters  or  science  far  beyond  the  limit  at  which  tb 
multitude  pause,  have  painfully  felt,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
efforts  for  self-improvement,  the  want,  under  which  our  count! 
labors,  of  those  aids  to  higher  acquisitions  and  profounder  learnin 
which  they  see  so  abundantly  to  exist  in  foreign  lands.  They,  to« 
have  naturally  first  looked  to  our  colleges,  in  the  hope  of  being  abfl 
to  elevate  them,  or  some  of  them,  to  the  rank  of  schools  for  men- 
schools  embracing,  within  the  range  of  their  teaching,  the  entire  circs 
of  human  knowledge,  and  capable  of  conducting  the  inquirer,  in  evec 
department  of  the  intellectual  field,  to  the  utmost  limit  which  dii 
covery  or  investigation  has  yet  reached. 

The  practical  men,  again,  seduced  by  the  plausibility  of  the 
leading  idea,  and  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  those  achievements  B 
which  modern  science  has,  under  our  own  immediate  observation,  be* 
recently  urging  forward,  with  a  rapidity  almost  miraculous,  tl 
world's  progress  in  all  the  useful  arts,  have  declaimed  loudly  agaiic 

*  A  paper  read  befnre  Uie  American  Aasoclation  for  the  Ady&Dcemcnt  of  Edacatiaii,  M 
York,  August  81, 1S55. 
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the  value  of  classical  learning,  and  even  demanded  its  entire  ex- 
clusion from  the  course  of  collegiate  instruction.     Scholars,  on  the 
contrary,  have  complained  that  the  attention  bestowed  upon  these 
subjects  is  already  too  small ;  that  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
oas  a  value,  as  a  means  of  mental  development,  which  nothing  can 
Wequately  replace  ;  that  the  space  given  to  this  study  is  less  now 
Wan  it  was  forty  years  ago ;  and  finally,  that,  to  the  opprobrium  of 
oitf  system  of  higher  education,  examples  of  sound  and  thorough 
ciassical  scholarship,  among  our  graduates,  are  beginning  to  be  the 
rarest  of  all  phenomena. 

^Q  the  mean  time  our  colleges,  embarrassed  by  these  opposing 
pressures,  have  yielded,  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes 
^fl  another.     Nearly  all  of  them  have  greatly  enlarged  the  circle  of 
Studies  which  they  midertake  to  teach,  and  some  of  them  have  con- 
ceded to  their  students  the  privilege  of  selecting,  from  among  the 
^Jiniber,  those  which  they  prefer  to  pursue.     The  result  has  been 
^^oYx  as  is  the  usual  fate  of  all  compromises,  and  such  as  must  in- 
^a-riably  attend  the  effort  to  accomplish  what  is  impossible.     None 
^*    the  complaining  parties  are  satisfied.     The  college  still  fails  to 
furnia^j  the  special  and  technical  education  which  the  practical  man 
requires,  and  it  still  more  lamentably  fails  to  provide  for  that  higher 
culture  which  is  supplementary  to  mere  intellectual  training.     It  is 
e^'ident  that  there  has  been  error  somewhere,  either  in  the  original 
^^^    rundamental  idea  of  the  college  itself,  or  in  the  more  recent 
modifications  of  its  plan  of  operations.     In  our  general  system  of 
education,  the  college  has  either  a  proper  and  peculiar  function  to 
fulfill^  or  it  has  not.     If  it  has,  it  can  neither  step  aside  from  this, 
nor  rise  above  it,  without  leaving  a  space  which  must  be  occupied 
"Y  some  institution  designed  to  do  the  work  it  leaves  undone.     If  it 
*ias  not,  then  we  have  been  in  error  on  this  subject  for  two  hundred 
years. 

In   considering  the  topic  which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  it  is 

proper,  first,  to  observe,  that  if  our  collegiate  system  is   in  fact 

niaterially  defective,  there  exist  certain   serious  obstacles  in  the 

^ajr  of  j^j^y  sudden  and  sweeping  reforms.     Could  we  agree  upon 

*"^  "Measures  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  we  have  none  but  a  moral 

pow^f  to  enforce  their  introduction.     No  royal  or  imperial  decree 

^^'i  be  resorted  to,  to  control  the  operations  of  our  colleges,  or  con- 

oonaiu  their  universal  assent  to  any  material  innovations.     Truth  is, 

"  5^^d,  powerful,  and  will  ultimately  prevail.     But  truth  is  as  slow 

'  *3  powerful,  and  the  lessons  of  history  admonish  us  that  its  tri- 

P*i^  are  often  long  delayed.    Our  colleges  are  bodies  not  only  in- 

**^^   lent  of  each  other,  and  independent  of  any  general  controlling 
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power,  but  they  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  independent  of  the 
authority  of  the  local  legislatures  of  the  States  to  which  they  belong. 
Though  chartered  by  legislative  enactments,  few  legislatures  have 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  look  into  or  direct  their  oper- 
ations ;  and,  if  all  had  done  so,  the  power  would  still  have  been 
divided  among  more  than  thirty  distinct  State  governments. 

The  arrangements  of  colleges  are  not  even,  to  any  great  extent, 
in  the  hands  of  their  own  faculties.  They  are  subject  to  the 
management  of  Boards  of  Governors,  Overseers,  or  Trustees,  men 
usually  selected,  no  doubt,  because  of  their  presumed  iitness  for  their 
stations,  and  because  of  the  interest  they  are  presumed  to  take  in 
the.  cause  of  education ;  but  whom  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  found 
hitherto  impossible  to  induce  to  devote  any  large  amount  of  their 
attention  to  the  institutions  under  their  care.  These  are  the  men 
whom  truth  must  reach  before  reforms,  if  they  are  desirable,  can  be 
made  certain. 

Nearly  all  our  colleges  are,  furthermore,  the  creations  of  the  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations  which  divide  our  people.  They  are  re- 
garded as  important  instrumentalities,  through  which  the  peculiarities 
of  doctrine  which  distinguish  their  founders  are  to  be  maintained, 
propagated,  or  defended.  It  is  this  which  has  led  to  the  great  mul- 
tiplication of  collegiate  institutions  in  our  country',  and  which  is  daily 
adding  to  their  number.  It  is  this  which  has  secured  to  them  their 
endowments ;  and  though  we  may  regret  to  see  the  public  munificence 
thus  divided  and  scattered  among  many  feeble  institutions,  instead  of 
being  concentrated  in  a  few  which  it  would  suflice  to  elevate  to  the 
highest  rank,  yet  we  must  not  forget  th'it,  in  the  absence  of  a  motive 
more  powerful  than  mere  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  this 
munificence  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  withheld.  Facts 
which  have  fallen  under  my  immediate  observation  satisfy  me,  that 
this  religious  element,  mingling  itself  with  our  system  of  collegiate 
education,  is  powerful  enough  to  interpose  a  difficulty,  almost  insur- 
mountable, in  the  way  of  all  those  wise  and  liberal  projects  by  which 
it  has  been  hoped  to  secure  a  system  of  perfectly  free  education,  of 
the  highest  order,  open  to  all  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  if  every  State  in  the  Union  were  to  establish  for  itself 
a  college,  furnished  with  every  appliance  for  imparting  instruction, 
on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  officered  by  the  highest  talent  the 
country  affords,  providing,  however,  as  it  must,  against  the  intrusion 
into  such  an  institution  of  any  sectarian  bias,  it  would  fail  to  divert, 
to  any  great  extent,  from  existing  institutions,  the  patronage  which 
they  now  receive,  and  would  fail  to  prevent  the  erection  of  new  ones 
upon  the  same  principle. 
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Again,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  college  system,  such  as  it  is, 

whether  good  or  bad,  has  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  confidence 

of  the  people.     Though  an   acknowledged   offshoot  of  a  foreign 

^stem,  it  has  struck  its  roots  deep  among  us,  has  accommodated 

iteeJf  to  our  circumstances,  and  has  proved  itself,  upon  the  whole,  a 

i^iring  plant.     If  it  has  been  made  a  subject  of  complaint,  we  must 

^ot  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  all  questions  of  reform  or  revolution, 

'^  is  the  discontented  few  who  make  themselves  heard,  while  the 

contented  multitude  live  on  in  silence.     Before  any  large  changes 

can  be  introduced  into  our  present  system,  popular  opinion  is  to  be 

extensively  operated  on,  and  fully  satisfied  of  their  necessity. 

This  system,  then,  must  be   accepted  as  an  existing  reality — a 
reality  which  we  can  not  set  aside  or  refuse  to  recognize,  if  we 
'^ould,  as  a  part  of  our  general  system  of  education.     It  is  strong  in 
a  pecuniary  sense.     I  suppose  that  no  less  a  sum  than  fifteen  rail- 
hons   of  dollars — probably  much  more — has  been  already  invested 
*^  it,  and  is  interested  in  its  preservation.     It  is  strong  in  a  moral 
sense,  having  enlisted  in  its  behalf  the  convictions  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens,  in  favor  of  its  substantial  value.    It  is  peculiarly 
strong,  in  its  alliance  with  the  religious  sympathies  of  our  people. 
Our   business,  then,  is  not  to  inquire,  what  we  would  do  if  we  had 
"le  Work  to  begin  anew,  but  what  shall  we  do  with  the  thing  which 
we  have  ?     If,  in  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  general  education 
wnich  we  desire  to  build  up,  commencing  with  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  and  ending  with  its  largest  expansion,  our  colleges  oc- 
*^Py  an  anomalous  position ;  if  they  fail  to  interweave  themselves 
'^ith    the  schools  below,  taking  the  learner  where  they  leave  him, 
^^  Carrying  him  forward  in  the  equable  development  of  his  mental 
P^^^J's  to  the  point  where — at  least  until  we   are  provided  with 
^ .    i^Utions  of  a  still  higher  character — he  must  be  left  to  educate 
^^Sielfj  we  must  endeavor  gradually  to  mould  them  into  the  shape 
®  '^ould  have  them  assume.     And  if  we  can  not  force  them  to  ex- 
^^    themselves   downward — as   I  believe  we  can  not — so  as  to 
^Ure  a  more  efficient  performance  of  the  work  which  we  call  pre- 
^  *'*^tory,  nor  upward,  so  as  to  do  that  work  for  which  we  have  yet 
^^   no  provision  at  all,  we  must  not  regard  these  things  as  evi- 
^^es  of  the  defects  of  our  college  system,  but  as  proofs  that  our 
°   ^^ral  system  itself  is  wanting  in  completeness. 
.    ^  Ue  suggestions  which  I  have  to  offer  will  be,  therefore,  entirely 
.,  ^Pl©,  plain,  and  practical,  and  will  be  founded  on  the  assumption, 
rp^*   there  is  a  specific  function  which  the  college  ought  to  fulfill. 
i.      ^^    function  is  the  systematic  development  and  discipline  of  the 
^ties  of  the  mind,  in  due  proportion  and  in  a  natural  order.    And 
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the  first  question  which  we  have  to  settle,  in  regard  to  it,  is,  obviou 
What  course  of  instruction  is  best  adapted  to  secure  this  result  ?  ^ 
much  of  the  discussion  which  has,  of  late  years,  agitated  the  pu 
mind  on  this  subject,  seems  to  me  to  have  originated  in  an  en 
misconception  of  the  proper  business  of  a  college.  If  such 
cussions  had,  in  all  cases,  ended,  as  they  began,  in  words  mer 
allusion  to  them  here  might  be  unnecessary.  But  this  is  by 
means  the  case.  In  a  number  of  instances  they  have  resulted 
breaking  up  the  long-established  and  time-honored  course  of 
legiate  instruction,  and  substituting  in  its  place  something  new 
materially  diflerent.  Nor  yet  could  this  be  a  subject  of  reason: 
complaint,  provided  that,  in  the  novel  schemes,  we  could  find  < 
dence  of  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  proper  function  of  the  colic 
But  so  far  is  this  from  having  been  the  case,  that  the  entire  ar 
ment,  by  which  these  innovations  have  been  urged  and  indicated, 
been  founded  on  the  tacit  assumption,  that  the  college  has  no  si 
proper  function.  It  has,  for  example,  been  maintained,  with  a  gi 
deal  of  warmth,  that  our  colleges  have,  in  later  years,  failed  to  k' 
pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  human  knowledge  ;  that  the  subj€ 
of  study,  to  which  they  mainly  confine  the  student,  are  in  part  obso 
and  in  part  useless  ;  that  they  take  no  account  of  the  prospec 
pursuits  of  the  young  men  whom  they  undertake  to  train,  but  suh 
all  alike  to  the  same  unvarying  intellectual  regimen,  and,  in  si 
that  they  are  far  in  arrear  of  the  demands  of  an  eminently  utilit3 
and  practical  age.  We  have,  accordingly,  been  accustomed  to  ' 
the  value  of  classical  learning  discussed,  as  if  its  only  claim  t* 
tention  lay  in  the  directness  with  which  it  is  capable  of  being  ti» 
to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  its  possessor ;  and  we  have  hearcl 
usefulness  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics  brought  tc: 
same  test  by  which  we  would  judge  of  arithmetic,  surveying,  oJ 
principles  of  machinery.  How,  it  is  demanded,  will  it  help  a  % 
in  this  stirring  world,  to  have  spent  some  of  his  best  years  iiE 
perusal  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ?  How  will  it  help  him— ^ 
to  communicate  with  his  fellow-men — to  have  attained  any  de^ 
of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  languages,  in  which  men  have  long  s 
ceased  to  communicate  ?  Or,  how  will  it  contribute  to  his  sue 
as  a  lawyer,  as  a  physician,  as  a  merchant,  or  as  a  divine,  tha< 
is  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  mathematical  analysis; 
familiar  with  the  theory  of  the  lunar  perturbations  ? 

All  this  course  of  argumentation  rests,  it  will  be  observed,  o 
simple  petitio  principii.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  colli 
course  ought  not  to  embrace,  and  was  never  intended  to  embra 
any  thing  which  should  not  be  capable  of  a  direct  practical  apj 
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cation,  in  the  business  of  life.     This  postulate  being  granted,  the  tri- 
umphant conclusions  of  the  objectors  are  at  once  legitimate  and 
unavoidable.     And  not  only  so,  but  those  who  persist  in  advocating 
the  perpetuation  of  our  present  system  of  college  education,  however 
in  other  matters  they  may  be  respectable  for  their  intelligence,  must, 
in  regard  to  this,  be  admitted  to  be  wanting  in  common  sense. 

But  no  such  postulate  can  be  received.  The  studies  condemned 
were  never  selected,  nor  is  their  selection  now  defended,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  to  form  any  necessary  and  immediate  element 
of  those  pursuits  by  which  the  learner  is,  in  afler  life,  to  gain  his 
daily  bread.  They  were  selected  because  of  their  pre-eminent 
value  as  instruments  of  mental  discipline.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me, 
on  this  occasion,  to  enter  into  any  argument,  upon  a  subject  which 
has  already  been  so  often  and  so  ably  discussed,  and  in  which  I 
should  only  travel  over  ground  which  has  been  beaten  again  and 
again.  1  hold  it  to  be  time  that,  on  this  question,  we  should  be 
permitted  to  believe,  that  there  are  certain  principles,  too  well 
established  to  leave  room  for  further  controversy  ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  explicitness,  though  they  may  now  be  regarded  as  sufliciently 
elementary,  1  will  venture  to  recapitulate  them  here. 

1.  Education,  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  the  development,  dis- 
cipline, and  cultivation  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  man, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral. 

2.  Intellectual  traming,  which  is  that  which  for  the  moment  con- 
cerns us,  implies  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  in  a  natural 
order,  and  in  just  proportion,  upon  subjects  of  thought. 

3.  The  subjects  which  furnish  the  most  beneficial  discipline  are 
not  necessarily,  nor  even  usually,  those  which  are  most  immediately 
I'elated  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  men  in  life. 

4.  Though,  in  the  process  of  education,  we  necessarily  impart 
knowledge,  yet  the  best  education  by  no  means  implies  the  largest 
^nJount  of  that  knowledge  which  the  world  calls  practical. 

5-  In  arranging  a  plan  of  studies,  designed  to  furnish  a  complete 
^J'stem  of  intellectual  discipline,  the  question.  How  far  the  subjects 
selected  may  have  an  immediately  practical  value,  is  one  of  second- 
ly importance.     But, 

^-    Other  things  being  equal — that  is  to  say,  when  the  choice  is 
oetwcsen   subjects    of    similar   disciplinary    character — that   which 
^ffor^Q  (^Q  largest  amount  of  useful  knowledge  is  of  course  to  be 
^'■^ferred. 

-^^suming  these  principles  to  be  true,  I  say  then  that  the  business 
^  ,  ^^^  colleges  is  to  educate,  and  not  to  inform.  And  no  argument, 
'^'^icli  goes  to  decry  the  freedom  with  which  they  employ  mathe- 
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matical  or  classical  studies,  as  instruments  of  mental  discipline, ' 
the  score  that  these  subjects  are  less  practical  in  their  nature  th 
something  else  might  be,  is  valid,  until  it  shall  have  been  shown- 
thing  which  has  never  yet  been  done — that  this  something  else  h 
an  equal  educational  value  with  the  studies  so  denounced.  I  i 
not  prepared,  therefore,  to  assent  to  the  judiciousness  of  any 
those  proposed  changes  of  our  present  plan  of  college  education, 
which  the  amount  either  of  classical  or  of  mathematical  study,  m 
exacted,  shall  be  materially  diminished.  And,  entertaining  the 
opinions,  I  am  equally  unprepared  to  admit  the  propriety  of  abolis 
ing  the  curriculum  of  study,  or  even  of  introducing  parallel  cours 
of  study,  if  these  courses  are  to  run  through  any  considerable  p< 
tion  of  the  time  now  devoted  to  college  education. 

The  necessity  of  a  curriculum  is  one  which  grows  out  of  the  r 
ture  of  things.     Experience  has  shown,  that  a  certain  amount 
faithful  labor,  expended  in  due  proportion,  under  the  direction 
minds  already  proficient,  upon  a  suitable  variety  of  subjects  of  h 
man  knowledge,  properly  selected,  is  sufHcient  so  far  to  accompli 
the  main  ends  of  education,  that  the  student  may  be  safely  afterwa 
abandoned  to  his  own  guidance.     But  this  due  proportionment,  tl 
suitable  varying  of  subjects,  can  not  with  propriety  be  left  to  t 
arrangement  of  chance.     These  things  must  be  matters  of  previo 
regulation  and  adjustment ;  and  this  regulation  and  adjustment,  ho 
ever  they  may  be  made,  must  end  in  the  creation  of  a  curriculi 
of  study.     Another  consideration  conspires  to  the  same  result, 
education  is  to  have  any  system,  if  the  Degree,  which  is  the  certi 
cate  of  the  highest  education  for  which  our  system  provides,  is 
have  any  definite  meaning,  and  is  to  be  an  evidence  that  he  w 
receives  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  mental  training  comparable 
that  of  any  other  graduate,  then  there  must  be  some  standard 
comparison  to  which  all  may  be  brought,  and  by  which  their  fitne 
for  graduation  may  be  tested.     Such  a  standard  is  found  in  the  ci 
riculum,  either  when,  as  in  the  English  universities,  it  serves 
guide  the   final  examinations  of  all   candidates  for  graduation, 
when,  as  in  most  American  colleges,  a  record  is  preserved  of  t 
daily  performances  of  every  student,  upon  each  subject  which  it  ei 
braces,  for  use  at  the  termination  of  the  course. 

A  curriculum  being,  therefore,  an  evident  necessity,  it  is  next 
order,  to  consider  the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be  constnict€ 
These  appear  to  be  the  following  : 

1 .  The  curriculum  should  embrace  the  number  and  variety 
studies  properly  disciplinary,  and  the  amount  of  each,  which  is  o 
cessary  to  an  adequately  thorough  intellectual  training.     In  tl 
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ciiofce  of  these,  the  question,  How  far  they  are  practical,  is  to  be 
tiide  entirely  subordinate  to  the  higher  objects  of  education. 

2.  It  should  not  embrace  a  greater  amount  than  can  be  well  and 
completely  mastered,  within  the  period  of  time  over  which  it  is 
spread. 

3-  The  foregoing  condition  being  fulfilled,  it  maj/  embrace  other 
studies,  chosen  simply  because  of  their  value  as  subjects  of  knowl- 
edge. 

I  ^9  therefore,  our  course  of  collegiate  study  is  to  continue  to  be  re- 
stricted to  a  definite  term  of  years,  and  if  the  space  of  time  allotted 
to   it  is  to  be  no  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a  thorough 
^Intellectual  training,  we  are  evidently  driven  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
'^y^rig  the  propriety  of  selecting  any  studies,  to  form  a  part  of  the 
^^^i"se,  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  are  practical. 

Lot  it  here  be  observed,  that  I  am  employing  the  word  practical, 
'^    til  is  place,  in  that  entirely  utilitarian  sense  in  which  it  has  been 
®^    ^niichused  in  public  strictures  upon  the  American  college  sys- 
^^  """^  -       But  I   am  by  no  means  of  the  number  of  those  who  would 
^^^^Viliold  this  epithet,  when  understood  in  its  largest  and  most  lib- 
^**«^1    sense,  from  any  of  the  studies  which  we  rctpiirc  our  students 
'^    r>virsue,  however  little   affinity  they  muy  scom  to  have  to  those 
^^<^vipations  in  which  the  same  young  men  are  to  become  immersed, 
so    s.cDon  as  the  period  of  their  college  education  is  past.     Nothing 
^^■i'*     possess  a  higher  practical  value,  to  any  man,  than  that  which 
'^^^Iw^shim  a  man,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word;  which  gives 
"^^^n-      habits  of  clear,  systematic,  and  independent  thought;  which 
^^3-rpens   his    penetration,   invigorates   his   powers    of    reasoning, 
^^<*'Ci"kies  him  to  analyze,  chastens  and  refines  his  taste,  subdues  to 
nnot,>iod  his   insubordinate   imagination,  and  confers  upon  him  the 
pf  icciless  gifl  of  lucid  and  forcible  utterance.     Considered  from  this 
P^^-^^tof  view,  the  studies  of  the  college  course,  however  abstract, 
"*^^^"^n,  or  profitless  they  may  appear,  to  a  superficial  observer,  pos- 
sess a  practical  value  of  the  very  highest  and  most  inestimable  char- 
acter, since  their  beneficial  effects  are  spread  out  over  the  entire 
^^®?   and  are  daily  manifest  in  every  variety  of  circumstances  by 
«ich  nien  are  surrounded.     If  we  compare  the  success  in  life  of 
J^   ^^w — for  it  is  but  a  few  afler  all — who  have  early  enjoyed  the 
\^^tages  of  the  training  which  our  colleges  afford — the  average 
.  *^oiice  which  they  attain,  in  their  respective  professions  and  pur- 
.      ^»   the  labors  by  which  they  command  the  attention  of  mankind, 
,         ^*^riety  and  extent  of  the  researches  in  which  they  engage,  the 
-  ^""^Ciss  and  success  with  which  they  push  inquiry  into  the  regions 
*^<^  unknown^  the  controlling  influence  which  they  often  exert  in 
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public  affairs,  and  all  those  various  modes  in  which  a  cultivated 
mind  displays  its  superiority  over  matter  and  over  other  minds — if 
we  compare  these  things  with  the  degree  to  which  the  same  things 
are,  upon  the  whole,  true  of  those  who  in  youth  have  been  denied 
similac  advantages,  we  can  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  observed  re- 
sults, in  the  main,  to  that  early  mental  discipline  which  is  furnished 
by  these  very  studies,  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  denounced 
as  wanting  in  practical  value.  Nor  will  it  be  any  reply  to  this,  to 
point,  on  the  one  hand,  to  those,  for  we  need  not  go  far  to  find  them, 
whose  college  education  has  failed  to  lift  them  above  a  respectable 
mediocrity  of  standing  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  to  those  more  remarkable 
individuals  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  spite  of  the  deficiencies 
of  their  early  education.  If  nature  has  made  men  essentially  small, 
no  education  can  render  them  great ;  or  if  gifted  youths  choose  to 
neglect  their  early  advantages,  or  to  idle  away  their  subsequent 
lives,  the  consequences  of  their  neglect,  or  their  indolence,  must  rest 
upon  them.  To  use  again  the  names  of  such  men  as  Franklin,  and 
Watt,  and  Hugh  Miller,  as  arguments  to  depreciate  the  value  of  col- 
legiate education,  is  no  more  to  the  purpose  than  it  would  be  to  de- 
claim against  common  schools,  because  some  persons  have  taughl 
themselves  to  read.  The  true  form  in  which  to  place  the  argumeni 
is  this  :  If  these  men  have  done  so  much  without  education,  what 
might  they  not  have  done  with  it ! 

The  question  then  arises,  How  far  it  is  true  that  the  curriculuir 
of  study,  in  our  American  colleges,  is  consistent  with  the  principles 
according  to  which  I  have  ventured  to  assert,  it  should  be  formed 
I  speak  of  our  colleges  in  general,  as  if  they  prescribed  to  them- 
selves, in  all  cases,  the  same  invariable  programme  ;  and  this  is  sc 
far  a  fact  as  to  relieve  me  of  the  necessity  of  specifying  any  minoi 
differences  which  may  exist  among  them.  It  is,  in  the  first  place 
true,  that  when  we  compare  the  list  of  college  studies,  as  we  find  il 
to-day,  with  what  it  was  fifty  or  even  thirty  years  ago,  we  observe 
it  to  have  been,  in  the  mean  time,  very  greatly  extended.  We  do  noi 
find,  however,  that  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  it  are  ii 
all,  or  even  in  most  cases,  of  that  class  of  studies  which  may  hi 
properly  called  disciplinary.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
those  branches  of  Physical  Science,  or  of  Natural  History,  whicli 
have  received,  in  these  later  years,  so  large  a  degree  of  develop' 
ment.  It  may  be  added,  moreover,  that  a  much  more  considerable 
space  is  at  present  given  to  modem  languages  than  was  former!} 
allowed  ;  and  that  Civil  Engineering,  a  purely  practical  science,  hai 
come  in  for  a  material  share  of  attention.  Considered  in  a  mere!] 
educational  point  of  view,  the  additions  must  bo  pronounced  to  b< 
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iincalled  for  and  unnecessary.  At  the  same  time,  while  no  one  can 
deny  the  great  value  of  the  knowledge  which  they  embrace,  we  can 
not  regard  the  proposition,  to  discard  them  entirely,  with  unqualified 
faror.  They  happen,  moreover,  to  be  the  subjects  most  favorite 
^th  those,  among  the  people,  who  complain  most  loudly  of  the  cxist- 
wg  course  of  study  ;  and  were  we  to  abolish  them,  we  should  excite 
*  still  more  emphatic  expression  of  disapprobation. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  while  so  large  additions  have  been 
roade  to  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed,  there  has  been  no  cor- 
''esponding  increase  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  work  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion will  unavoidably  arise.  Is  it  possible  that  all  this  time  can  have 
°cen  usefully  employed  half  a  century  ago,  if  at  present  we  find  it 
sufHcient  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  so  nmch  more  ?     And  if  it  was 
®o  then,  do  we  not  deceive  ourselves,  when  we  imagine,  that  we  do  in 
'act  accomplish  what  we  propose  to  ourselves  now ;  and  have  we  not 
oarely  increased  the  surface  over  which  we  skim,  without  any  longer 
Penetrating  to  an  equal  depth  ?     If  this  is  true,  and  that  it  is  so,  we 
*iave  the  publicly  expressed  convictions  of  many  of  our  most  emi- 
nent educators,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  self-evident  and  urgent  neces- 
**^y,  that  the  existing  state  of  things  should  be  in  some  manner 
"Modified,  without  further  delay  ? 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  modern  additions,  to  the  course  of 

*tucly,  are  mainly  valuable,  as  they  contribute  to  the  amount  of  the 

®^^«ient's  knowledge,  and  not  especially  so,  as  a  means  of  mental 

^*^oipline.     If  the  course  is  to  be  reduced,  and  if  in  this  reduction 

^**ese  studies  are  to  be  retained  to  the  present  extent,  or  if,  as  is 

^^rtietiraes  demanded,  they  are  to  be  even  more  widely  expanded, 

*^^  consequence  will  be,  that  the  properly  educational  feature  of  the 

^y^teni  will  disappear,  and  we  shall  convert  our  colleges  into  insti- 

^tions  for  pure  instruction.     This  will  be  to  abrogate  our  system 

^*    higher  education  altogether.     If,  again,  we  effect  the  reduction 

y  throwing  out  these  subjects,  to  which  popular  opinion  has  at- 

^^^hed  80  high  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  so  just  a  value,  then  we 

'^Ust  deny,  to  the  generality  of  our  youth,  the  only  opportunity  which 

^^ems  at  present  to  be  open  to  them,  to  acquire  a  species  of  knowl- 

^ge,  which  appears  to  have  become  indispensable  to  every  well-in- 

■Qtmed  man.     The  subject  appears  thus  to  be  beset  with  difficulties 

^pon  every  side. 

Two  expedients  appear  to  present  themselves,  through  which  to 
obtain  relief.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  lengthen  the  period 
dotted  to  college  education,  extending  the  course  of  study  over  a 
Urger  number  of  years,  definite  or  indefinite.  Under  this  arrange- 
iDent,  the  later  years  may  be  devoted  more  particularly  to  providing 
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the  furniture  of  the  mind,  while  the  earlier  may  be  mainly  devoted 
to  the  development  and  discipline  of  its  faculties.     That  wc  shall 
meet  with  objection,  on  the  score  of  the  increased  expense  which 
will  thus  attend  the  education  of  a  youth,  is  a  thing  to  be  naturally 
expected ;  yet  I  do  not  see,  that  this  objection   is  entitled  to  any 
very  serious  consideration,  when  weighed  against  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  furnishing  at  all  the  education  demanded,  upon  any 
more  favorable  conditions.     Of  the  many  subjects  which  we  now 
undertake  to  teach,  it  is  notorious  that  not  a  few  are  taught  more  in 
pretense  than  in  fact.     And  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  beyond  contra 
diction,  that,  in  order  to  do  even  so  much,  we  have  greatly  detracted 
from  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  absolutely  indispensable  dis- 
ciplinary studies,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  Geometry  and  its  appli- 
cations. Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  were  once  taught,  in  the 
same  institutions.     If  the  impatient  public  were  to  demand,  that  we 
should  reduce  our  course  to  three  years,  because  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  the  patrons  of  colleges,  that  would  afford  us  no  justification  for 
attempting  to  comply  with  the  demand.     It  is  our  business,  not  to 
try  to  control,  but  rather  to  conform  ourselves  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  human  mind ;  and  we  can  no  more  crowd  a  definite 
amount  of  instruction  into  a  space  too  small  to  hold  it,  than  we  can 
force  a  quart  of  matter  into  a  pint  cup. 

But  secondly,  we  may  endeavor  by  degrees — for  a  change  of  this 
kind  must  be  gradual — to  increase  the  exactions  required  for  ad- 
mission into  the  lowest  class,  until,  after  a  time,  we  shall  have 
forced  the  preparatory  schools  to  do  the  entire  amount  of  work  now 
accomplished  in  the  first,  or  perhaps  the  first  and  second  years. 
This  suggestion  may  possibly  find  more  immediate  favor  than  the 
preceding,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  long  been  a  fixed  policy,  in 
some  of  our  colleges,  to  pursue  a  course  tending  in  this  very  direc- 
tion. The  progress  thus  far  made  has,  however,  been  slow — slower 
than  the  exigencies  of  the  case  require,  and  slower  than  even  the 
most  cautious  prudence  demands.  A  certain  timidity  has  seemed 
to  control  the  better  judgments  of  those  who  feel  most  sensibly  the 
necessity  of  some  sort  of  relief  from  present  embarrassments,  grow- 
ing possibly  out  of  the  apprehension — which  is  doubtless  to  some 
degree  well  founded — that,  unless  the  movement  should  be  simul- 
taneous and  general,  it  would  result  in  loss  of  patronage  to  the 
institution  which  should  take  too  decidedly  the  lead.  This  danger 
might  be  obviated  by  a  common  understanding,  entered  into  by  the 
managers  of  different  institutions,  determining  definitely  the  steps 
by  which  the  desired  change  should  be  effected.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  however,  that  the  expedient  I  here  propose  would  be  much 
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more  easily  reducible  to  practice,  in  those  parts  of  our  country,  in 
which  there  exist  permanent  preparatory  schools,  of  a   superior 
grade,  than  in  those  large  portions  of  the  West  and  South,  where 
such  schools  are  for  the  most  part  temporary,  and  are  too  often  in 
the  hands  of  instructors  incompetent  to  the  task  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  assign  to  them.     In  England,  a  great  part  of  the  purely 
disciplinary  study  is  accomplished  in  such  schools,  as  those  of  Eton, 
and  Harrow,  and  Rugby  ;  and  were  not  this  true,  it  is  very  question- 
able, how  far  the  university  system,  as  it  has  been  in  past  years  car- 
ried out  at  Oxford   and   Cambridge,  could  supply  the  defect.     In 
Germany,  the  same  work  is  done  in  the  gymnasia,  which  rank,  in 
iDost  important  particulars,  as  high  as  our  colleges,  and  in  some  even 
higher.    If  we   are  ever  in  this  country  to  have  universities,  ap- 
proaching in  plan,  to  those  of  the  latter  country — at  least,  if  our  col- 
*«ges,  or  any  of  them,  are  ever  to  be  elevated  to  any  thing  like  such 
a  rank — it  can  only  be  by  ceasing,  in  great  measure,  to  be  what 
^®7  are,  schools  for  intellectual  training ;    and  this   can  only  be 
J^ssible  when  they  shall,  by  pursuing  some  such  course  as  I  have 
'^gested,  have  forced  into  existence  a  lower  order  of  schools,  capa- 
*^'C  of  doing  very  much  of  their  present  work  for  them.     Whether 
™  WiW  ever  be,  or  whether  it  is  desirable  that,  to  the  full  extent 
®f  the  transformation  implied,  it  should  be,  are  questions  which  I 
^^U  not  undertake  to  answer.     That  a  change  can  be  carried  bene- 
*^ciaUy  to  the  extent  I  have  proposed,  1  am,  however,  fully  per- 
suaded. 

^'^  connection  with  such  a  change,  or  even  in  fact  without  it,  it 

*®^*^s  to  me  important,  that  the  rules  which  determine  the  age,  at 

'^^ich  youth  are  admissible  to  our  colleges,  should  undergo  revision. 

^^^t  of  our  colleges  receive  candidates  for  admission  at  the  early 

^^  of  fourteen.     In  some  few,  the  minimum  age  is  as  high  as  six- 

^^  ;  and  I  am  confident  that  it  ought  never  to  be  lower.     Much 

*  ^he  disheartening  difficulty,  which  is  incurred  by  the  youthful  stu- 

^^t^  in  some  parts  of  his  collegiate  course,  is  unquestionably  to  be 

/^^I'ibed  to  the  immaturity  of  mind  which  he  brings  to  its  encounter. 

^^  remedy  for  this  evil  is  so  easy,  and  the  evil  itself  has  so  often 

P^'^a^nted  itself  to  many  thoughtful  minds,  that  1  limit  myself  to  this 

^  allusion  to  the  subject. 

[To  be  coDtlnacd.] 
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V.  HISTORY  AND  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  UPPER 

CANADA* 


BT    J.     GEORGE     H0DGIN8, 

Depntj  Buperiot«x>de&t  of  Schools  In  Upper  Caiud*. 


The  political  union  of  the  Canadas,  in  1 840,  did  not  include  an 
educational  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  They  have  ever 
been  two  distinct  educational  provinces.  Their  populations  have 
also  been  dissimilar  in  race  and  language,  and  their  educational 
policy  and  Ruccess  equally  varied.  I  will,  therefore,  for  obvious 
reasons,  confine  myself  exclusively  to  the  history  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  Upper  Canada. 

The  earliest  references  to  education,  in  Upper  Canada,  describe 
it  as  of  a  very  inferior  character,  and  but  scantily  diffused  throughout 
the  country;  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  the  remoteness  of  the  new  settlements.  Even  until 
within  a  very  few  years,  the  opening  of  the  winter  school  in  a  set- 
tlement was  a  matter  of  great  public  concern,  and  a  subject  of 
neighborhood  gossip  and  speculation  for  months  before. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Province,  and  but 
thirteen  years  after  the  declaration  of  American  independence,  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  Lord  Dorchester,  the  then  Governor- 
General  of  British  North  America,  stating  the  deficiency  of  all 
means  of  instruction,  and  requesting  his  Lordship  to  establish  a 
school  at  some  central  place,  such  as  Kingston^-opposite  Cape 
Vincent — which  was  then  the  principal  town  in  Upper  Canada. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  Lord  Dorchester  gave  directions 
to  the  Surveyors-General  to  set  apart  eligible  portions  of  land  for 
the  endowment  of  schools  in  all  the  new  townships.f  These  lands, 
however,  remained  unproductive,  and  before  any  benefit  could  be 
derived  from  this  solicitude  of  the  Governor-General,  Canada  was 


*  This  article  Is  the  body  of  a  paper  read  before  the  American  ABSOciation  for  the  Advanw- 
ment  of  Edacatioo,  New  York,  August,  1355.  A  few  Introdactory  paragraphs,  in  which  tiM 
author  eloquently  vicetchcs  the  comparative  progress  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  Canada, 
and  Uie  United  8tat»  s  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  are  necessarily  omitted  for  the  want 
of  room.    The  paper  will  appear  entire  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Asaodation  above  named. 

t  Hawkins*  Annals  Colonial  Church,  p.  ISl.  By  a  singular  historical  coincidence,  it  nppeaa 
that  in  the  same  year,  1T89,  an  Act  waa  passed  in  the  State  of  New  Ywk,  setting  apait  two 
lots  in  each  township  for  gospel  and  school  purposes. 
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divided,  by  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  into  two  distinct  Prov- 
inces. 

In  1796,  the  Imperial  Government,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the 

Ouke  of  Portland  to  L'eutenant-Governor  Simcoe,  called  his  atten- 

tioix  to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

As  a.  response  to  this  appeal,  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  in 

i'T'Q'T'^  agreed  upon  a  memorial  to  that  monarch,  so  celebrated  in 

American  history,  George  the  Third,  for  a  grant  of  land  for  the  en- 

^^"^VTiient  of  a  Grammar  School  for  each  district,  and  an  University 

"^'^     tlie  whole  Province.     To  the  address  a  favorable  answer  was 

''^^uriied,  and  the  Governor  and  chief  civil  officers  were  requested 

^^  <ix-aw  up  a  report  on  the  subject.     They  did  so,  and  recommended 

^    S"*"Ei.nt  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  acres,  and  the  establishment 

^^     ^    District  Grammar  School  in  each  of  the  four  districts,  into 

^*'""i<:^h  Upper  Canada  was  then  divided,  and  an  University  at  some 

^^tu  re  time. 

i^lien  was  first  developed,  in  Upper  Canada,  that  noble  policy, 

'.^^^^-•liar,  1  believe,  to  tlie  present  century,  of  a  nation  solemnly  set- 

**^^^     apart  forever  a  portion  of  its  rich  domains,  for  the  promotion 

^^hristian  popular  education  exclusively.     Such  an  act  is  only 


assed  by  the  touching  solicitude  of  the   early  Legislature  of 
^  — >  sachusetts,  in  setting  apart  the  toll  of  a  mill  and  the  rent  of  a 

**^"^,  for  the  support  of  the  infant  University  of  Harvard  College. 
'■^'^  was  soon  discovered,  that  even  half  a  million  acres  of  land 
Id  only  barely  endow  one  Grammar  School,  land  being  then 
worth  twenty  cents  an  acre.     The  scheme  had,  therefore,  to 
ibandoned.     Meanwhile  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Kingston 
rmined  upon  establishing  a  superior  Grammar  School  in  their 
n,  and  they  obtained  a  promise  from  the  then  Governor,  to  whom 
establishment  of  a  school  was  an  event  of  even  greater  public 
cern  than  the  foundation  of  a  College  would  be  now,  that  if  they 
Xild  provide  a  teacher,  he  would  provide  a  suitable  salary.     The 
^'ult  was  that  Mr. — now  ihe  Right  Reverend  Bishop — Strachan 
^^  ^s  selected  as  the  first  Grammar  Schoolmaster  in  Upper  Canada. 
^^r  several  years,  Mr.  Strachan's  school  was  the  only  one  of  any 
l^utation  in  Upper  Canada,  and  in  it  were  educated  some  of  those 
o  now  fill  the  most  important  places  in  the  Province. 
The  first  legislative  enactment,  relating  to  education,  was  not 
t^^sed,  however,  until  1807,  and  although  that  act  must  ever  be  fa- 
mous in  Upper  Canada,  as  perpetrating  an  educational  anachronism, 
^11  establishing  Grammar  or  High  Schools,  without  making  any  pro- 
"^ion  whatever  for  the  Common  Schools,  still  it  did  good  service 
^d  was  only  superseded  by  a  more  comprehensive  measure,  about 
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two  years  since.  In  that  year — 1807 — a  law  was  passed,  estab- 
lishing a  Classical  and  Mathematical  School  in  each  of  the  eight 
districts  into  which  Upper  Canada  was  then  divided,  and  granting 
four  hundred  dollars  for  the  annual  salary'  of  the  teacher.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  although  additional  grants  have  since  been  made  to 
the  Grammar  Schools,  the  first  educational  grant  ever  made  in  Up- 
per Canada — even  to  the  very  penny — is  still  continued  to  each  of 
these  schools.  And  although  there  are  now  upward  of  eighty 
Grammar  Schools  in  the  Province,  yet  it  is  to  the  original  or  senior 
County  Grammar  Schools  alone — of  which  there  are  twenty-eight-— 
that  the  special  grant  made  in  1807  is  continued.  So  much  for 
maintaining  public  faith  with  old  and  valued  servants. 

In  1816 — nine  years  after  the  Grammar  Schools  were  established 
—our  educational  anachronism  was  removed,  and  legislative  provis- 
ion was  first  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Common 
Schools  in  Upper  Canada.  The  large  sum,  in  that  day,  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  dollars,  was  annually  granted  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
the  most  simple  and  primitive  manner  the  people  were  authorized 
"  to  meet  together"  in  any  town,  village,  or  township,  and  simply 
"  to  make  arrangements  for  Common  Schools  in  such  town,  village, 
or  township,"  and  secure  an  attendance  of  not  less  than  twenty  pu- 
pils. It  also  authorized  that  "  three  fit  and  discreet  persons'*  be 
chosen  trustees,  who  should  "  examine  into  the  moral  character  and 
capacity  of  any  person  willing  to  become  a  teacher,'*  and  appoint 
him.  The  trustees  were  authorized  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
their  own  school,  and  select  text-books,  subject  to  a  District  Board 
of  Education,  to  whom  they  were  required  to  report.  The  provin- 
cial allowance  to  each  school  was  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars,  the  balance  of  salary  to  be  made  up  by  subscription.  No 
rate-bills  or  assessments  were,  however,  authorized.  This  law  was 
considered  only  as  an  experiment,  and  its  operation  was  limited  to 
four  years. 

Thus,  in  hesitation  and  doubt,  was  sown  the  seed  of  intellectual 
life  in  Upper  Canada,  which,  though  unproductive  for  a  time,  and 
even  nearly  uprooted  by  chilling  frosts  or  wild  popular  commotions, 
has,  by  renewed  care  and  culture,  developed  itself  in  her  three 
thousand  schools,  and  her  half  a  million  of  self-imposed  taxation  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  schools. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  years,  it  was  obvious  that  the  law  of 
1816  did  not  produce  satisfactory  results,  or  men  of  narrower  minds 
controlled  our  public  affairs,  for,  in  1820,  another  act  was  passed,  re- 
ducing the  legislative  grant  from  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  teacher's  allowance  from  one 
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liundr«d  dollars  to  fifly  dollars.     And  although,  in  1819,  provision 

Hras  made  for  an  additional  Grammar  School,  and  fur  educating  ten 

pupils  of  the  Common  Schools,  free  of  charge,  at  each  of  the  nine 

Grammar  Schools  already  established,  yet  the  provincial  allowance 

to  teachers  of  Grammar  Schools  was  also  reduced  to  two  hundred 

dollars,  unless  their  pupils  exceeded  ten  in  number. 

Tlius  ebbed  and  flowed,  without  a  master  hand  to  stay  the  cur- 
rent, that  tide  which,  in  other  lands,  is  regarded  as  the  nation's  life- 
blood  ;  ^nd  thus  was  permitted  to  ensue  that  state  of  living  death 
^y  '^vliich  Upper  Canada,  in  the  significant  and  popular  metaphor  of 
the   <3  ay,  was  likened  to  a  "  girdled  tree,"  destitute  alike  of  life,  of 
beaiaty,  and  of  stately  growth. 

Xr^    1822,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  the  Governor,  obtained  permis- 
^^Qn.    from  England  to  establish  a  Board  of  Education,  for  the  general 
sup^irintendence  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  for  the  management 
*^*     tl:fc.e  University  and  School  lands  throughout  the  Province.     This 
^*^^-x*d  prepared  some  general  regulations  in  regard  to  the  schools, 
^'^^X     proposed  a  plan  by  which  to  exchange  some  of  the  school  lands 
*-***     "tlie  more  productive  Clergy  Reserve  Lands.     The  plan,  having 
"^^^iix  approved  by  the  Home  Government,  was  carried  into  effect 
r  the  direction  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland. 
1824,  the  first  attempts  toward  providing  the  public  with  gen- 
reading  books,  in  connection  with  the  Common  and  Sunday 
CDols,  were  made.     The  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  was  annually 
c^opriated  for  this  object,  and  authorized  to  be  expended  in  the 
^hase  of  "  books  and  tracts,  designed  to  aflibrd  moral  and  religious 
.^^  Auction."     These  books  were  equally  divided  among  all  the  dis- 
^^  "t-s  of  the  Province.     Thus  were  presented  the  dim  outlines  of  a 
.^  ^"^em  of  public  instruction,  which,  it  was  clear,  the  necessities  of 
^      country  required,  but  which,  for  want  of  a  vigorous  and  system- 
I       ^^    supervisor,  were  gradually  permitted  to   fade   away,  without 
''^S  an  impress  behind,  while  the  legislative  enactments  them- 
^"Ves  were  suflfered  to  become  obsolete  and  to  be  disregarded. 
-^    In  these   fitful  eflibrts  may  be  traced  the  noble  instincts  of  the 
^^vince,  to  possess  herself  of  an  invaluable  palladium  of  civil  and 
^*igious  freedom,  and  which  the  apathy  or  selfishness  of  her  sons 
^^ne  prevented  her  from  acquiring.     We  honor  her  even  in  her 
.^ilures,  while  we  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  her  history — that  to 
^^Irust  the  cause  of  education  to  the  chances  of  political  strife,  or  to 
*'*^Q  guidance  of  self-interested  or  aimless  counsels,  is  to  doom  it  to 
^uipwreck  and  destruction. 

In  1836  another  spasmodic  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  dying 
Spirit  of  education  in  the  Province,  and  a  Commission  was  appointed 
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by  the  Legislature  to  inquire  into  the  systems  of  public  instruction, 
in  operation  in  other  countries,  and  to  report  the  result.  Dr. 
Charles  Duncombe,  the  gentleman  deputed  to  perform  this  labor, 
visited  various  States  of  the  Union,  and  embodied  the  result  of  his 
investigations  in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  report,  accompanied  with 
an  ample  corroborative  appendix  and  a  voluminous  bill,  drafted  with 
great  care. 

As  a  matter  of  history  and  curiosity,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give 
one  or  two  extracts  from  Dr.  Duncombe's  Report,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  opinion  of  the  American  systems  of  public  instruction  in 
1836.  Dr.  Duncombe  was  an  active,  intelligent  man,  and  from  his 
personal  history  must  be  considered  an  impartial  witness  in  regard 
to  American  institutions.     He  says — page  11  : 

In  the  United  States,  where  they  devote  mach  time  and  expense  to  the  promo- 
tion of  literature,  they  are  equally  destitute  of  a  system  of  national  education 
with  ourselves.  And  although,  by  their  greater  exertion  to  impart  the  improve- 
ments made  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent,  and  their  nnmerous  at- 
tempts at  systematizing  these  modem  modes  of  education,  so  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  future  perfect  system  of  education,  adapted  to  the  institutioDB 
of  the  country,  they  have  placed  themselves  in  advance  of  us,  in  their  Common 
School  system,  yet,  after  all,  their  schools  seemed  to  me  to  be  good  schools  upon 
bad  or  imperfect  systems.  They  seem  groping  in  the  dark ;  no  instruction  in 
the  past  to  guide  the  future,  no  beacon  light,  no  counsel  of  wise  men  to  guide 
them,  more  than  we  have,  upon  the  subject  of  Conmion  Schools. 

In  another  place  he  adds : 

The  United  States  have,  according  to  their  public  documents,  about  eighty 
thousand  Common  School  teachers,  but  very  few  of  whom  have  made  any  prepa- 
ration for  their  duties ;  the  most  of  them  accidentally  assume  their  office  as  a 
temporary  employment. 

That  our  own  system  of  public  instruction  was  equally  inefficient 
was  fully  admitted  ;  and  Dr.  Duncombe  has  recorded  the  historical 
fact,  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill  which  he  proposed  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Legislature. 

The  labors,  however,  of  Dr.  Duncombe  were  productive  of  no 
immediate  results.  The  eventful  crisis  of  1837,  by  which  our  polit- 
ical horizon  was  overcast  and  we  were  plunged  into  civil  war,  pre- 
vented the  consummation  of  the  hopes  which  had  been  anxiously 
entertained  for  the  resuscitation  of  our  Common  School  system. 

In  1839,  the  clouds  of  war  and  tumult  had  passed  away,  and  two 
years  after,  in  happier  times  and  under  better  auspices,  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  definitely  establishing  a  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  Upper  Canada,  and  endowed  it  with  ample  funds. 

Thus  was  reached  the  great  turning-point  in  our  somewhat  check' 
ered  educational  history  ;  and  although  the  effort  was  long  and 
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painliily  the  point,  once  gained,  has  never  been  abandoned.  No 
more  hesitation,  no  more  uncertainty  has  marked  our  course  ;  and 
with  a  true  appreciation  of  the  great  future  before  us,  and  our  re- 
sponsibility and  dignity  as  a  people,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
never  again  neglect  an  interest  so  vital,  and  so  important  to  our 
Tery  existence,  as  an  intelligent  community. 

From  1841  to  1844,  little  was  done  but  simply  to  discover  our 
original  foundations,  and  to  trace  out,  with  more  or  less  distinctness, 
the  former  proportions  and  outlines  of  the  system. 

In  1844,  his   Excellency  the   Governor-General   appointed   the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  the  present  Head  of  the  Department,  a  Canadian 
himself,  and  fully  conversant  with  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  his 
native  country ;  he  combined  rare  administrative  abilities  with  ex- 
traordinary energy  and  intellectual  vigor.     Ardently  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Province,  he  speedily  set  himself  to  reconstruct, 
upon  a  broader  and  more  lasting  foundation,  our  entire  system  of 
public  instruction.     As  a  preliminary  step,  he  devoted  a  year  to  the 
examination  and  comparison  of  the  systems  of  education  in  Europe 
Md  America,  and  embodied  the  results  in  a  "  Report  on  a  System  of 
Public  Elementary  Instruction  in  Upper  Canada."    This  valuable  and 
comprehensive  Report  sketches  with  a  bold  and  masterly  hand  the- 
^hole  system  of  public  instruction  now  in  successful  operation  among 
^— one  which  is  invariably  referred  to  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
"7  our  own  people,  and  with  admiration  and  delight  by  strangers. 

W'e  now  turn  to  the  present  state  of  education  in  Upper  Canada. 
Aae  chief  outlines  of  the  system  are  identical  with  those  in  other 
<^^ tries,  but  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  country  and  the 
geniu3  of  the  people,  it  is  essentially  Canadian. 

"  comprises  the  three  chief  classes  of  public  educational  institu- 

uona— _^Q  Common  School,  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  Univer- 

®^y  proper — the  two  former  being  under  the  immediate  control  of 

^G  Department,  the  latter  being  distinct  and  independent. 

/^e  are  indebted,  in  a  great  degree,  to  New  York  for  the  ma- 

^^ery  of   our  schools;   to  Massachusetts  for  the   principle  upon 

*|^ch  tliey  are  supported  ;  to  Ireland  for  the  best  series  of  common 

Q^/^1  books  extant;  and  to  Germany  for  our  system  of  Normal 

th    ^^^^  training.     All,  however,  are  so  blended  and  modified,  to  suit 

.        ^^fcumstances  of  the  country,  that  they  are  no  longer  exotica, 

JUcy  of  the  soil." 
,       *^^  municipal  institutions  of  the  country  being  more  completely 
Q^^^^I>ed  than  any  other  in  the  world,  the  local  machinery  of  our 
..    ^^on  School  system  forms  an  admirable  counterpart  to  them,  in 
^Uixefls  of  outline  and  detail. 
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Each  city,  town,  township,  and  village  has  its  own  municipa] 
council ;  while  each  city,  town,  village,  and  school  section  has 
equally  its  own  independent  school  organization ;  each  possessed 
of  extensive  corporate  powers.  One  is  supreme  in  civic  affairs, 
while  the  other  is  not  less  so  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
schools.  The  one  accepts,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  people,  the  Leg- 
islative School  Grant,  and  imposes  an  assessment,  equivalent  to 
the  amount  granted,  while  the  other  imposes  any  additional  assess- 
ment required,  and  controls  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  school 
moneys,  establishes  libraries,  and  promotes  the  general  interests  of 
the  schools. 

In  Upper  Canada,  we  have  forty-two  counties,  five  cities,  twenty- 
two  towns,  sixteen  villages,  and  four  hundred  townships,  or  about 
five  hundred  municipalities.  We  have  also  the  same  number  of 
city,  town,  and  village  school  corporations,  together  with  three 
thousand  three  hundred  school  corporations  in  the  rural  school  sec- 
tions, and  seventy  Grammar  School  Boards.  The  schools  are  in- 
spected at  least  twice  a  year  by  Local  Superintendents,  appointed 
by  the  county  councils  ;  or,  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  by  the 
boards  of  trustees.  The  Inspectors  of  Grammar  Schools  are  ap- 
pointed by  a  central  provincial  authority.  Each  Local  Superin- 
tendent is  required  to  deliver  a  school  lecture  at  least  once  a  year, 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 

Besides,  in  addition  to  the  judges,  magistrates,  and  other  persons 
specially  named,  each  clergyman  or  minister,  of  the  different  reli- 
gious persuasions  in  the  country,  is  ofTicially  authorized  to  visit  the 
schools,  and  aid  with  his  counsel  and  advice  in  promoting  the  great 
objects  of  education. 

In  each  county  there  is  also  a  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  for 
the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers,  composed  of  Local  Super- 
intendents and  of  the  Trustees  of  county  Grammar  Schools. 

As  a  central  authority,  we  have  at  the  head  of  the  whole  system 
a  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  a  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools 
— ^both  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  Council  has  the  entire  control 
of  the  Normal  and  Model  School — an  institution  established  in 
Toronto,  in  1847,  for  the  education  and  training  of  Common  School 
teachers.  The  Council  also  prescribes  the  text-books  for  the  schools, 
the  reading  books  for  the  public  school  libraries,  and  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Common  and  Grammar 
Schools,  the  examination  of  Common  School  teachers,  and  for  the 
management  of  the  public  school  libraries. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  as  his  name  indicates,  is 
the  chief  executive  ofiicer  appointed  to  administer  the  public  school 
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lystem.  He  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Normal  School,  and 
prepares  all  the  general  regulations  and  reports  relating  to  the 
schools,  etc. 

Such  are  the  distinctive  features  of  our  system  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Upper  Canada.  In  two  or  three  particulars  it  differs  essen- 
tially from  any  system  in  the  United  States;  it  may  therefore  bo 
proper  to  refer  to  these  peculiarities  in  detail. 

1.  Its  Chief  Executive  is  a  non-political  and  permanent  ofRcer. 

The  success  and  efficiency  of  the  system  is  never  systematically 
risked  at  the  polls  or  ballot  box,  "  where  sound  judgment  and 
thoughtful  counsels  do  not  always  preside  ;  although  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  administer  the  system  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
raderstood  wishes  of  the  people."  In  fact,  with  the  truest  appreci- 
ation of  the  great  and  fundamental  objects  of  a  system  of  Christian 
^d  national  education,  designed  to  affect  every  grade  of  society  alike, 
tie  Legislature  have  never  yet  permitted  it  to  degenerate  into  a 
symbol  of  strife,  or  to  be  the  subject  of  partisan  warfare.  So  noble 
*n  instinct  is  worthy  of  a  truly  great  people,  and  should  be  per- 
manently recorded  to  their  honor. 

The  principles  upon  which  our  system  is  founded  having  been 
D^ore  than  once  affirmed  and  sustained  by  the  electors  of  the  Prov- 
^ce,  it  has  not  been  considered  sound  policy,  to  subject  so  vital  an 
"iterest  and  so  sacred  a  cause  to  the  caprice  of  the  ever-varying 
current  of  political  strife,  unless  its  very  existence  were  imperiled 
"7  Hide  and  unpatriotic  hands.     Besides,  all  history  has  shown  that 
^^  great  public  concern,  involving  the   highest  destiny  of  a  na- 
"On,  and  beset  with  difficulties  requiring  patient  and  delicate  treat- 
ment, can  ever  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  where  the  master 
mind  directing  it  is  liable  to  change  at  every  adverse  breath  of  pub- 
"C  opinion.     The  renowned  Michael  Angelo  alone  perfected  the 
'Colossal  proportions  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  genius  of  Sir  Christopher 
'^ren  alone  sketched  the  noble  structure  of  St.  Paul's.     Even  in 
^^  political  history  of  the  United  States,  the  great  principle  here 
stated  receives  a  striking  illustration.     The  founders  of  the  federal 
constitution,  knowing  that  the  spirit  of  their  own  heroic  times  could 
^ot  always  remain,  to  guard  their  national  liberties,  chose  out  their 
^sest  master  builders ;  and  when  the  edifice  was  reared,  they  en- 
*cted  that  their  own  impress  should  remain  upon  it  forever,  or  be 
changed  only  by  the  two-thirds  vote  of  a  mighty  nation.     It  is  true 
^tthe  permanent  efficiency  of  our  educational  system  is  not  held 
^  he  of  so  much  importance,  as  is  the  preservation  of  our  politi- 
^  hbertiea  ;  but  how  little  is  it  practically  considered,  that  to  that 
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efficiency  alone,  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  are  we  i 
debted,  under  Providence,  for  the  very  existence  of  the  civil  a: 
religious  freedom  which  we  enjoy ! 

As  a  people,  we  have  held  that,  after  certain  great  principles  ha 
been  once  settled,  it  is  but  sound  national  policy  to  intrust  to  soi 
enlightened  and  responsible  person,  within  certain  restrictions,  t 
important  duty  of  perfecting  and  keeping  in  continuous  and  acti 
operation  a  system  of  public  instruction.  These  systems  are  i 
built  up  in  a  day,  any  more  than  was  the  "  Eternal  City"  on  the  sev 
hills.  And  the  history  of  our  present  educational  structure  confin 
this  truth  ;  for  with  all  the  continuous  aid  which  the  Legislature  h 
been  able  to  give,  and  the  public  to  receive  and  appropriate,  it  I 
taken  ten  years,  under  one  guiding  hand,  to  bring  our  system 
public  instruction  through  the  first  stage  of  its  existence. 

The  system  is  now  young  and  vigorous,  and  endowed  with  caj 
bilities  and  resources  which  are  rarely  combined  in  any  other  ata 
system  of  education ;  but  had  we  adopted  the  course  pursued  eL 
where,  we  feel  that  we  should  have  been  dooming  ourselves  to  cc 
tinned  educational  infancy  ;  and  our  schools  would  have  been  t 
subject  of  endless  experiment  and  theory,  without  the  guidance 
that  settled  and  permanent  policy  which  alone  can  develop  and  n 
ture  a  great  and  noble  system. 

2.  Our  next  essential  difference  arises  from  the  entire  volunfa 
character  of  our  system  of  public  instruction.  Not  a  penny  of 
is  imposed  by  the  state  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  nor  is  the  1 
compulsory  upon  a  single  municipality  of  the  Province.  It  aim 
offers  public  aid  on  condition  that  an  equal  amount  be  raised  ft 
loQ^l  sources,  and  that  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  grant  be  cc 
plied  with.  Thus  every  county  of  the  Province  is  left  to  exerc 
its  own  discretion,  as  to  whether  it  will  accept  the  terms  ofiered 
the  Legislature,  or  not.  With  a  singular  unanimity,  every  ecu 
of  the  Province  has  accepted  those  terms,  and  but  two  minor  mi 
cipalities  have  declined  them ;  still,  no  penalty  attaches  to  sucl 
step,  except  the  loss  of  the  grant,  which  would  otherwise  be 
ceived.  The  question,  then,  of  free  schools,  or  of  no  schools 
left,  where  it  properly  belongs,  to  the  patriotism  and  good  sense 
the  people  themselves.  They  then  feel  that  the  entire  respoi 
bility  of  the  question  rests  with  them,  and  they  have  the  sole 
thority  to  decide  it.  Thus  their  self-respect  and  dignity  is  j 
served,  while  the  result  has  been  most  gratifying  to  every  true  fri* 
of  local  self-government  and  popular  enlightenment. 

3.  Our  third  essential  difference  will  be  found  in  the  follow 
extract  from  our  school  law  :  "  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  fore 
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books  in  the  English  branches  of  education  shall  be  used  in  any 
Model  or  Common  School,  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction."  This  effectually  relieves  our  sys- 
tem of  that  greatest  of  all  hindrances  to  its  efficiency,  which  arises 
from  the  use  of  an  endless  variety  of  text-books  in  the  schools,  and 
which  renders  any  uniform  standard  of  classiiication  impossible. 

It  is  certain  that  on  no  light  grounds  should  such  power  be  re- 
seryed  to  the  state ;  but,  like  some  of  those  invaluable  safeguards, 
which  must  be  thrown  around  even  the  most  equitable  and  evenly 
Wanced  systems  of  government,  it  was  found  t^)  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  impose  this  salutary  restriction  on  the  eccentric  tastes, 
or  mere  caprice,  which  governed  parlies  in  the  selection  of  text- 
books.   Besides,  although  it  was  admitted,  that  isolated  text-books 
Di'ght  be  found,  possessed  of  many  excellencies,  still,  even  such 
books,  constructed  as  they  were  without  any  connection  or  uniformity 
of  design,  were  felt  to  be  serious  hindrances,  rather  than  helps,  in 
Reprocess  of  instruction,  as  the  intermediate  steps,  or  links  of  a 
^Qiplete  series,  were  entirely  wanting,  or  but  imperfectly  supplied. 
■*  he  question  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  simple  one,  Whether  we 
should  have  an  uniform  series  of  books,  constructed  with  a  view  to 
''nity  of  purpose,  and  leading,  in  complete  and  easy  steps,  from  the 
^^xe  elements  of  knowledge  to  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
^  whether  we  should  be  condemned  to  gather  instruction  from  a 
^^nfused  variety  of  doubtful  books,  in   each  of  which  the   same 
^ound  might  have  to  be  gone  over  again,  and  all  compiled  without 
^  plan,  or  without  tlie  slightest  connection,  the  one  with  the  other  ? 
*^^e  wiser  course  was  therefore  adopted,  and  an  uniform  series  of 
*^3tt-books,  based  upon  an  intelligent  system  of  classification,  was 
^^opted  and  recommended  for  general  use  in  the  schools.     Not  a 
^*Ogle  book  in  use  was  proscribed ;   but  by  providing  a  better  and 
^*icaper  description  of  text-books,  the  old  ones  gradually  disappeared 
from  the  schools,  and  were  replaced  by  those  recommended.     The 
**^ault  has  justified  what  was  at  first  felt  to  be  a  delicate  experiment, 
*^ough,  after  all,  an  imperative  necessity ;   and  the  Irish  national 
•^ries  of  text-books  is  now  universally  used,  throughout  the  Prov- 
*^ce,  at  a  cost  far  below  what  had  hitherto  been  paid  for  a  hetero- 
geneous variety  of  inferior  books,  incapable  alike  of  classification  or 
^f  hmitation  in  numbers,  even  in  the  same  school. 

^'  Intimately  connected  with  the  foregoing,  is  the  manner  in 
'w^hich  library  books  have  been  selected  for  the  public  schools.  To 
*^«  8ame  central  authority  is  intrusted  the  difficult  and  delicate  duty 
^f  recommending  suitable  reading  books  for  the  public  school  libra- 
le«.    The  reasons  for  this  course,  although  identical  in  some  re- 
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spects  with  those  which  apply  to  the  selection  of  text-books,  are 
nevertheless  essentially  different  in  their  character.  They  were 
chiefly  to  prevent  the  introduction,  by  skillful  venders,  or  from  other 
sources,  of  unsuitable,  immoral,  or  irreligious  books.  The  selection 
made  by  provincial  authority  amounts  to  about  eight  thousand  yol« 
umes,  and  embraces  works  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge 
and  learning,  including  works  on  Christian  Evidence  and  Natural^ 
Theology.  From  this  extensive  list,  the  local  authorities  are  afl 
liberty  to  make  the  freest  selection;  while  new  works  of  value  o~-, 
interest  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  list. 

5.  Our  fifth  peculiarity  relates  to  the  facilities  provided  by  ttr 
Educational  Department  for  supplying  the  public  schools  with  libra — 
books,  and  with  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  and  apparatus. 

Not  content  with  merely  authorizing  the  use  of  certain  books  s^. 
apparatus,  the  Department  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  schools, 
the  Province  directly,  from  its  own  depositories,  with  all  these  v  ^a 
able  requisites.     To  aid  us  in  performing  this  duty  most  effecti'^ — 
and  advantageously,  the  Legislature  has,  with  most  enlightened 
erality,  granted  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  be  expende  ^^ 
supplying  the  schools  with  library  books,  maps,  and  apparatus, 
other  essential  adjuncts  to  their  efficiency  and  success.     The 
ciple  upon  which  this  fund  is  distributed  is  a  just  and  liberal 
It  is,  that  whenever  a  school  or  municipal  corporation  shall  con* 
ute  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  library  books,  etc.,  at 
Educational   Depository,  the   Department  will  also  contribute 
equal  amount,  and  supply  the  parties  applying  with  articles  to 
value  of  the  sum  thus  augmented.     A  premium  is  thus  held  oul 
exertion  and  liberality,  and  each  locality  is  aided  according  t( 
works,  and  not  arbitrarily,  whether  such  aid  is  required  or  not; 
all  are  encouraged  to  contribute,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability^" 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Thus,  in  a  deep  and  expanding  volume,  is  permitted  to  flow  fr^^ 
and  continuously,  into  every  part  of  the  Province,  ample  stream* 
knowledge  and  springs  of  intellectual  life,  purified  alike  from  ev' 
poisonous  influence  and  noxious  element. 

6.  The  principle  involved  in  our  sixth  and  last  peculiarity  19  " 
new  one,  in  its  application,  even  to  our  own  school  system.  It  l^ 
that  of  pensioning  the  worn-out  teachers  of  the  Province. 

It  has  long  been  maintained,  and  with  justice,  that  the  profession 
of  teaching  has  been  one  of  the  most  laborious,  but  ill-requited  pro- 
fessions in  the  world  ;  that  while  lo  it  we  owe  our  very  superiority 
as  an  intelligent  people,  with  the  most  heartless  indifference  and  in- 
gratitude we  invariably  spurn  or  neglect  the  hand  that  early  sup- 
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plied  us  with  our  intellectual  food,  and  leave  its  possessor  to  pine 

*Jad  die  in  solitude  and  want.     Upper  Canada,  I  rejoice  to  say,  has 

^obJy  removed  this  stigma  upon  her  character.     She  has  extended 

•r  generous  sympathy  and  aid  to  a  most  deserving  class  of  men— 

i«n,  too,  who,  amid  discouragements  and  privations  doubly  endured 

^'^  a  new  country,  devoted  themselves  to  the  public  service,  when 

^^e  very  existence  of  a  public  system  of  education  itself  was  imper- 

^ied,  or  languished  for  want  of  legislative  aid  and  recognition.* 

I  can  scarcely  leave  this  part  of  my  sketch  without  quoting  one 
P^i*agraph,  illustrative  of  the  religious  character  of  our  school  sys- 
^ni,  from  the  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  in  1851,  on  the  occasion 
^^    his  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the   spacious   and   commodious 
U^ilding  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada — "  the  seed-plot 
^^  the  system,"  as  he  graphically  styles  it.     At  the  same  time,  I 
^^n  not  but  refer  to  the  enlightened  devotion,  ever  exhibited  by  Lord 
*^lgin  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Canada,  during  the  seven 
y^ars  in  which  he  so  ably  administered  the  government  of  British 
^^rth  America.     As  an  eloquent  and  accomplished  statesman,  he 
*^^«  stood  out  alone  among  the  many  distinguished  men  who  have 
Occupied  the  high  position  of  Her  Majesty's  representative  in  Can- 
^^a- ;  and  it  must  ever  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  of 
P^'ide  and  pleasure  to  Canadians,  to  reflect  that  he  alone,  as  a  Gov- 
^'^or-General,  identified  himself  personally,  as  well  as  officially, 
^i^oughout  his  whole  administration,  with  the  general  education  of 
^*^e  people  of  Canada.     He  has  now  retired  from  the  scenes  of  his 

^''^portant  labors,  but  the  best  wishes  of  Canada  will  ever  follow 
1^  - 

^*'^.  Speaking  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  in  reply  to  the  Chief 
^^perintendent  of  Schools,  who  had  presented  to  him  an  address, 
*^^rd  Elgin  impressively  remarked  : 

^ir,  I  understand  from  your  statements — and  I  come  to  the  same  conclusion 

*^lia  my  own  inTefltigation  and  observation — that  it  is  the  principle  of  our 

^^Jlunon  School  educational  system,  that  its  foundation  is  laid  deep  in  the  firm 

^^Ic  of  our  common  Christianity.     I  understand,  sir,  that  while  the  varying 

^e^rs  and  opinions  of  a  mixed  religious  society  are  scrupulously  respected — 

^*^o  every  gemblanco  of  dictation  is  carefully  avoided— it  is  desired,  it  is  eam- 

^tty  recommended,  it  is  confidently  expected  and  hoped,  that  every  child  who 

*^tc«bl8  our  Common  Schools,  shall  learn  there,  that  he  is  a  being  who  has  an 

^^^terest  in  eternity  as  well  as  in  time— that  he  has  a  Father,  toward  whom  he 

***iid8  in  a  closer,  and  more  affecting,  and  more  endearing  relationship  than  to 

•**y  earthly  father,  and  that  Father  is  in  heaven ;  that  ho  has  a  hope,  far 

^^'^■cending  every  earthly  hope — a  hope  full  of  immortality ;  that  he  has  a 

^^  aTerag«  age  of  the  eeTenty^flve  teachers  already  placed  on  this  fUnd  is  sixty-flre  yean 
^  U>eir  arerage  length  of  public  senriee  aa  teachers  twenty^three  years. 
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doty — the  duty  of  striying  to  prove,  by  hlB  life  and  conyersation,  the  iino 
of  his  prayer,  that  that  Father's  will  may  be  done  upon  earth  as  it  is  doi 
heaven.  I  understand,  sir,  that  upon  this  broad  and  solid  platform,  whi 
raised  upon  that  good  foundation,  we  invite  the  ministers  of  religion,  of  al 
nominations— the  de  facto  spiritual  guides  of  the  people  of  the  country — to 
their  stand  along  with  us.  That,  so  far  from  hampering  or  impeding  the 
the  exercise  of  their  sacred  functions,  we  ask,  and  wo  beg  them,  to  take 
children — the  lambs  of  the  flock,  which  are  committed  to  their  care — aside, 
to  lead  them  to  those  pastures  and  streams,  where  they  will  find,  as  they  bei 
it,  the  food  of  life  and  the  waters  of  consolation. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  for  me  to  give  a  summary  statement 
the  progress  of  education  in  Upper  Canada. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  the  sum  first  granted  by  legi 
tive  authority  for  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada  amounted 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars.     This  sum  was  afterward  reduce 
ten  thousand  dollars   per  annum.     In    1841,  however,  when 
foundations  of  our  present  system  were  laid,  the  noble  sum  of 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  granted  to  carry  it  into  effect  in 
entire  Province — eighty  thousand  to  Upper  Canada,  and  a  hun 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  Lower  Canada.     In  1842,  this 
was  again  divided,  and  eighty-four  thousand  dollars  were  allottfl 
Upper  Canada,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  to  1m 
Canada.     By  the  last  census,  taken  in  1852,  it  was  found  that 
per  Canada  had  so  far  surpassed  Lower  Canada  in  populatioB 
which  the  division  of  the  grant  was  based,  that  one  hundred 
three  thousand  dollars   were  appropriated  to  Upper  Canada, 
ninety-seven  thousand  to  Lower  Canada.     An  additional  grant 
ing  been  since  made  to  the  entire  Province,  the  share  comin. 
Upper  Canada  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand 
lars,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars  to  Lc 
Canada. 

In  addition  to  this  appropriation,  about  thirty  thousand  dollars 
also  granted  annually  for  Grammar  Schools  in  Upper  Canada ; 
tal,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  for  all  the  pu 
schools,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  Department.  Of  this  total  c 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  annually  appropriated  to 
Common  Schools  ;  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  for  libraries,  maps, 
apparatus ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  I 
mal  and  Model  Schools ;  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  Gram 
Schools ;  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  superannui 
Common  School  teachers  ;  and  three  thousand  dollars  for  misc< 
neous  purposes,  including  the  publication  of  a  Journal  of  Educal 
which  is  sent  to  every  school  oflScer. 

Thus  has  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  kept  pace  with 
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growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Province,  and  thus  has  the  most  ample 
proTision  been  made  for  the  promotion  of  every  department  of  the 
great  work  of  popular  education  in  Upper  Canada. 

As  we  have  hitherto  referred  only  to  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Government  and  Legislature,  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education, 
^e  now  turn  to  consider  the  corresponding  exertions  of  the  people 
themselves. 

In  1842,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1841,  we  fmd  that  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  Common  Schools  had  been 
established.     The  number  has  now  increased  to  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-four,  or  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  twelve 
years;  while  the  Grammar  Schools  have  increased  from  eight,  in 
^807,  to  eighty,  in  1854;  total,  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
^^^enty-four,  or  one  public  school  for  every  three  thousand  inhabit- 
ants.   The  school  population,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen 
years,  has  increased  from  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  in  1842, 
^  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  in   1854,  or  one  hundred  per 
^«nt.    The  attendance  of  pupils,  at  the  Common  Schools,  has  in- 
creased from  sixty-six  thousand  in  1842,  to  two  hundred  and  four 
Aousand  in  1854,  or  more  than  three  hundred  per  cent.  ;  and  at  the 
Grammar  Schopls,  from  one  thousand  in  1847,  to  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  in  1854,  or  more  than  four  hundred  per 
oent. — a  most  gratifying  increase,  certainly,  and  one  that  indicates 
strongly  the  increased  anxiety  of  the  public  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  largely  increased  facilities  of  instruction  aflbrded  by  these  col- 
leges of  the  people. 

The  greatest  test,  however,  of  the  love  of  the  Canadians  for  these 
institutions,  is  indicated  by  the  amount  which  they  contribute  for 
^eir  support.     In  1842,  the  total  sum  raised  by  assessments,  rate- 
"^,   and   subscriptions,   independent   of   the    Legislative    Grant, 
^niounted  to  eighty  thousand  dollars  ;  in  1850,  to  two  hundred  and 
fi% thousand  dollars;  and,  in  1854,  to  upward  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars.    The  total  expenditure,  therefore,  for  the  salaries  of  Com- 
n*on  School  teachers  alone,  in  1842,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
8urty-8ix  thousand  dollars,  in  1850  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and,  in  1854,  to  six  hundred  and  seven  thousand  dol- 
**"•    In  addition  to  this  sum,  about  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
*^  were  expended  in  1854,  in  support  of  the  colleges,  grammar 
"^hools,  libraries,  school-houses,  maps,  and  apparatus,  being  a  gross 
*^ni  of  about  a  million  of  dollars,  for  primary,  intermediate,  and 
superior  or  collegiate  institutions,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for 
«ach  inhabitant  of  Upper  Canada.     There  are  five  colleges  in  Up- 
per Canada  possessed  of  university  powers,  and  four  which  are 
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either  high  schools  or  theological  seminaries,  and  are  without  thet 
powers. 

To  institute  any  educational  comparison  between  Upper  Cana^ 
and  any  of  the  United  States,  it  is  best  to  take  the  basis  of  popuh 
tion,  as  the  test  of  comparison.  The  population  of  Upper  Canada  i 
about  a  million;  that  of  Maine  about  one  half;  Massachusetts  i 
equal  to  it ;  Pennsylvania  double,  and  New  York  quadruple.  Th 
comparative  attendance  of  pupils,  in  Canada,  New  York,  and  Mas 
sachusetts  is  about  equal,  but  Maine  and  Pennsylvania  are  slightly  i 
advance.  A  recent  publication  gives  the  following  interesting  con 
parative  Table. 


The  Number  of  Scholars  to  whole  Proportion  of  Sehoti 

Population.  Children  of  School  ^\ 

In  Upper  Canada 23  per  cent 76  per  cent. 

««  Lower  Canada 8      "         43        " 

"  The  State  of  Maine 33      "         93 

««  The  United  States 20      '«  66 


(< 


f« 


The  following  Table  shows  the  comparative  state  of  educatioi 
America  and  Europe,  and  is  compiled  from  the  latest  returns. 


States.  One  Scholar  to 

Maine 8.1  persons. 

Upper  Canada, 4.4 

Denmark 4.6 

United  States 4.9 

**        (incl.  slaves).  6.6 

Sweden 5.6 

Saxony 6.0 

Prussia 6.2 

Great  Britain 7.6 

««      act.  at  school.  7.0 

Norway  7.0 
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Slates.  One  Scholar 

Belgium * . . .     8.3 

France 10J> 

Lower  Canada 12.5 

Austria 18.7 

Holland   14.3 

Ireland 14.6 

Greece 18.0 

Russia 50.0 

Spain 65.0 

Portugal 81.7 


« 


« 
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The  comparisons,  in  the  above  instances,  are  to  the  total  populati^ 
and  the  results  are  sufficiently  remarkable  ;  they  place  Mame  ac^ 
Upper  Canada  at  the  head  of  educated  states,  and  America  befc: 
any  state  of  Europe. 

Our  Library  system  having  been  only  put  into  operation  in  185 
we  can  only  report  the  result  of  about  two  years'  efforts  of  the  TP 
partment,  to  supply  the  public  with  suitable  reading  books  for  t1 
winter  evenings.  During  that  time,  however,  we  have  dispatche 
from  the  Depository,  at  Toronto,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thoi 
sand  volumes,  and  these  have  gone  into  almost  every  part  of  Upp< 
Canada,  conveying  light  and  intelligence  into  many  a  settler's  dwel 
ing. 

Having  thus  but  imperfectly  sketched  the  history,  state,  and  pre 
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gress  of  popular  education  in  Upper  Canada,  from  its  earliest  dawn 
in  1789,  to  the  close  of  1854,  I  can  only,  from  the  past,  point  to  the 
future.  With  all  its  solemn  grandeur  and  mystery  it  lies  before  us ; 
but  who  can  lift  the  vail  that  shrouds  it  ?  As  our  experience  is 
only  comparative,  and  is  founded  alone  upon  the  past,  so  our  hopes 
snd  anticipations  of  the  future  alone  brighten  when  the  halo  of  the 
past  is  reflected  upon  them. 

We  may  glance  along  the  history  of  nations  and  survey  with  a 

thoughtful  eye  the  mighty  contests,  the  civil  commotions,  and  the 

fearful  up-heavings  which  have  rent  them  asunder  and  have  destroyed 

^eir  power — forever.     We  can  even  contemplate  their  intellectual 

Achievements  and  their  unrivaled  skill  in  the  arts,  but  we  look  in 

^Ain  for  a  parallel  to  our  own  times.     Here  a  new  spirit  stands 

before  us.     As  if  tired  of  the  spirit  of  war,  the  lust  of  conquest,  or 

"ie  stately  pomp  of  courts,  we  see  each  nation  putting  forth  all  her 

^Dergy  and  strength  to  uplift  the  masses  of  people  to  the  dignity  of 

*«e  Christian  citizen.     Schools  are  multiplied  ;  the  abstruse  sciences 

®^  the  alchemists,  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  are  unfolded  even  to  the 

capacities  of  the  child  ;  the  Bible  is  circulated  in  every  land,  and  in 

^^'ery  tongue,  and  the  profoundest  intellect  of  the  day  is  engaged  in 

^^ndering  attractive  the  hitherto  sealed  book  of  popular  instruction 

^>ld  enlightenment.     But  who,  from  such  a  stand-point,  ever  caught 

*    glimpse  of  the  distant  goal  before  us  ?  or  who,  from  so  brilliant 

^   past,  has  ever  gazed  upon  its  corresponding  future  ?     Not  one. 

■^-'own  the  vista  of  history,  we  have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations, 

**^^  beginning  and  ending  of  wars,  the  failures  and  the  perfection  of 

^**^>  but  the  end  of  that  mighty  contest  of  light  against  darkness,  that 

^^at  experiment  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  we  have  never  yet 

witnessed.     Nor  shall  we.     On  us,  as  nations,  and  on  us  as  indi- 

^duals,  devolves,  however,  the  solemn  responsibility  of  guiding 

'^^recting,  and  counseling  (each  in  the  sphere  in  which  Providence 

«as  placed  him)  in  the  great  work  in  which  we  are  all  engaged — 

fervently  imploring  that  wisdom,  and  counsel,  and  might  be  imparted 

^^  the  nations  promoting  so  momentous  an  interest  of  the  common 

^cal,  and  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  would  abundantly  rest 

^pon  the  exertions  of  all  Christian  men  engaged  in  the  same  noble 

^hor  of  love. 
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VI .  BENEFACTORS  OP  EDUCATION.  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE, 


Ik  gathering  up  the  mai«rial  for  a  Ilistorj  of  Educatloa,  Literature, 
and  Science,  in  this  country,  wo  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
number  and  value  of  the  donations  and  bequests  which  have  already 
heen  made  by  individuals  in  difTureut  states,  to  build,  furnisli,  aod 
maictnin  libraries,  schools,  colleges,  and  scientific  institutions.  A  part 
from  the  annual  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  public  revenues  in 
some  of  the  states  and  cities  to  educational  purposes — mainly  of  an 
elementary  popular  character,  and  the  truly  munificent  endowment 
of  schools,  academies,  and  universities,  jn  the  new  States,  by  the 
donations  of  large  tracts  of  the  public  domain  for  these  purpoMS, 
by  the  General  Government,*  and  for  the  right  use  of  which  posterity 
will  hold  the  present  generation  of  legislators  in  those  States  to  a 
solemn  reckoning^the  great  work  of  building  up  institutions  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  especially  in  its  higher  depart- 
ments, has  been  done  by  individual  beneficence.     It  is  a  fortunate  omen 
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of  a  still  brighter  future,  that  from  small  beginnings  in  the  days  of  our 
po?erty — from  gifts  of  nails,  glass,  and  timber — of  a  few  books,  a  few 
acres  of  wild  land,  and  a  few  pounds  in  money,  we  now  hear  and  read  of 
donatioDs  and  bequests  which  are  reckoned  by  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  flowing  out  of  the  abundance  of  rapidly 
accumulated  fortunes.  Men  of  ample  means  begin  to  feel  the  luxury  of 
doing  good,  and  to  see  that  a  wise  endowment  for  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing, the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  science  to  the  useful  arts,  the  con- 
servation of  good  morals,  and  the  spread  of  religious  truth,  is  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  a  good  investment — an  investment  productive 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  the  highest  good  both  to  the  donor  and  his 
posterity,  and  which  makes  the  residue  of  the  property  from  which 
it  is  taken,  both  more  secure  and  more  valuable. 

On  the  continued  and  increased  liberality  of  men  of  large  means, 

either  in  their  associated  or  individual  action,  must  we  depend  for  the 

niultiplication  and  still  larger  developement  of  our  literary,  scientific, 

*Dd  educational  institutions.     We  cannot  look  to  any  central  govern- 

DJcntjOr*  patriarchal  despotisms,'  even  if  they  could  exist  here,  to  promote 

"ie  numerous  local  institutions  of  this  character,  which  this  age  and 

country  of  large  cities  require.     And  even  if  we  had  a  government 

fitted  and  disposed  to  establish  such  institutions,  the  evils  connected 

^ih  their  management  by  officials,  appointed  more  from  considerations 

^'  party  success  and  service,  than  of  personal  fitness,  would  defeat 

^^     limit  the  good  these  institutions  would   otherwise   accomplish. 

*^Tiatever  the  government  can  do,  had  better  be  done  through  volun- 

'^Ty  and  incorporated  associations,  aided  by  individual  subscriptions 

^^  bequests,  and  responsible,  by  periodical  inspection  and  printed 

"Sports,  to  the  state  and  public  opinion. 

Let  us  then,  honor  in  every  fit  way,  men  who  appropriate  a  portion 

^^  tlieir  wealth    to   the   endowment  of  charitable   and  educational 

fovuidations.     By  every  form  of  publicity,  let  us  protect  their  trusts 

froto  such  abuses,  as  the  recent  "  Inquiries  of  Parliamentary  Com- 

^^ssions  "  have  exposed  in  the  Educational  Charities  of  Great  Britain. 

In  dwelling,  as  we  propose  to  do,  in  successive  numbers,  on  the 

^^es  and  Character  of  several  of  the  most  munificent  benefactors  of 

^'^cation.  Literature,  and  Science,  and  describing  the  growth  and 

P^^ent  condition  of  the  Institutions  which  their  large  or  well  timed 

^^  of  hberality  have  created  and  endowed,  we  shall  not  lose  sight 

^e  names  and  services  of  another  class  of  benefactors,  whose 

*J^^tributions,  although  relatively  small,  were  large  in  proportion  to 

^  ^QBouroes  from  which  they  were  drawn,  and,  from  the  time  and 
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exigences  when  they  were  made,  were  decisive  not  only  of  the 
increased  usefulness,  but  of  the  very  existence  of  the  institu- 
tions. In  bestowing  our  praises  on  Abbott  Lawrence  for  the  gift 
and  bequest  of  §100,000  for  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  the 
Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  we  must  not  diminish  our  gratitude 
to  John  Harvard,  whose  early  bequest  of  £750  converted  a  Gram- 
mar School  of  precarious  prospects,  into  the  first  permanent  College 
of  America.  While  we  express  our  admiration  at  tlie  prospective 
development  of  the  educational  resources  of  Union  College,  when  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  trust  fund  of  8000,000,  given  by  Eliphalet 
Nott,  we  shall  not  withhold  our  deepest  reverence  from  the  eleven  min- 
isters who  met  at  Branford,  in  1700,  in  faith  and  prayer,  to  deposit, 
each,  some  books  from  his  own  library,  to  found  a  College  in 
Connecticut.  In  recording  with  deserved  commendation  the  gift  o\ 
$500,000,  by  James  Sinithson,  to  establish  an  Institution  in  Wj 
iugton,  for  the  increase,  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men;  < 
$400,000  by  John  Jacob  Astor  for  a  Library  of  Reference  in  the  cV 
of  New  York;  of  $400,000,  by  Peter  Cooper,  to  erect  and  end 
an  Institute  of  Popular  Education  in  the  same  city ;  of  $50,000 
Joshua  Bates,  to  the  city  of  Boston  by  which  the  plan  of  a  F* 
City  Library  was  made  secure,  and  broadly  and  immediately  ben 
cial ;  of  $250,000  by  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  by  which  the  Free  Pu 
Lecture  was  raised  into  an  Institution ;  and  other  similar  gifts 
bequests;  wo  will  not  forget  such  men  as  Caleb  Bingham,  who  by  " 
gift  of  one  hundred  and  iifty  volumes  of  books  to  the  Town  of 
bury,  in  Connecticut,  founded  the  first  Youths  Library  in  this  counter" 
such  men  as  Josiah  Hoi  brook,  who  popularized  the  Scientific 
ture ;  or  James  Wadsworth,  of  Gene^eo,  who  by  spending  tir 
and  money  secured  the  establishment  of  a  Free  Library  in  evi 
one  of  the  11,000  School  Districts  of  New  York ;  or  Edmund  Dwig 
of  Boston,  who  by  his  timely  donation  of  $10,000,  induced  the 
lature  of  Massachusetts,  to  provide  facilities  for  the  professional  trac- 
ing of  teachers  for  her  common  schools,  and  thus,  inaugurated  a  n 
educational  policy  in  our  land. 


VII.    ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 


Abbott  Lawrence,  the  founder  of  tlie  Scientific  School  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  bears  liis  name,  was  horn  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  on 
^®  I6th  December,  1792 — the   fifth  son  of  Samuel  and  Susana 
[Parker]  Lawrence.*     To  the  endowment  of  a  bright,  active  mind  and 
san^ine  happy  temperament,  was  added  only  the  hardy  and  wliole- 
somo    discipline  of  a  pious  New  Enghmd  country  household, — and 
the  meagre  attainments  of  aDistrict  School,  with  the  higher  advantages 
for  a  few  months  of  an  Academy  in  his  native  village,  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  when  he  entered  Boston,  "a  poor  lad  with  a  bundle 
binder  his  arm,  and  with  less  than  three  dollars  in  his  pocket,  his 
whole  fortune,"  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  as  clerk  in  the  importing 
Aouse  of  his  brother  Amos  Lawrence.     From  such  bernnninijs,  and 
without  the  aid  of  family  connection  and  wealth,  by  the  steady  exer- 
cise   of  the   homely   and   practical    virtues  of  integrity,    industry, 
courage,  promptitude,  public  spirit,  philanthropy,  and  perseverance, 
he  attained  a  commercial,  political,  and  social  eminence,  not  surpassed 
by  any  citizen  of  Boston  at  the  time  of  his  decease.     For  years  even 
"^ore  his  death — onef  who  is  a  Bostonian  in  every  fibre  of  his  l)eing, 
^    ^  patriotism  large   enough   to   embrace   the   whole   country, 
'Parted  in  the  language  of  Edmund  Burke,  "  When  an  act  of  great 
Signal  humanity  was  to  be  done,  and  done  with  all  the  weight 
^  Authority  that  belonged  to  it,  this  community  could  cast  its  eyes 
^^  ^one  but  him." 

^  the  1st  of  January,  1814,  he  was  taken  by  his  brother  Amos, 

pQ.rtnership,  and  together,  under  the  firm  of  A.  &  A.  Lawrence — 

.     ^  't'^o  brothers,  entered  on  a  career  of  large  commercial  transac- 

^~""^^first   in   the   foreign,   but   afterward  in  domestic  trade — and 

y  of  great  manufacturing  operations,  by  which,  while  they  amassed 

estates  for  themselves,  and  helped  to  develope  the  resources  and 

.       *^a.l  prosperity  of  their  city,  state,  and  country — they  at  the  same 

• S^ve  beautiful  exhibitions  of  the  true  uses  of  wealth  in  relieving 

•-i^T; 

rww»^^^'^f  notice  of  the  family  of  Samuel  Lawrence,  will  be  given  in  a  sketch  of  Amos  Law- 
AeiK|V^**^«  fourth  eon,  In  connection  with  a  History  of  Williams  College,  and  Lawrence 
food  »»^^»  ®^  which  institutiona  he  waa  a  liberal  benefactor.  The  life  of  this  truly 
^•*   and  noble  hearted  merchant,  published  by  Gould  dc  Lincoln,  Boston,  should  bo 


f  ^_     *«  erery  School  Library,  and  be  read  by  every  young  man  In  the  country. 
■ion  of^~  ^lot>«rt  C.  Winthrop,  in  an  Address  at  a  Public  Meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  occar 
^^e  dosth  of  AbboU  Lawrence,  on  the  90(h  of  August,  1865. 
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destitution  and  misfortune,  and  in  ministering  to  the  moral 
lectual  advancement  of  society.  Their  success  and  lives  h{ 
lustre  to  the  mercantile  profession  of  Boston,  and  their  i 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  growth  of  two  great  cities 
and  Lawrence — on  sites,  where  the  land  was  almost  useless  foi 
agricultural  purposes,  to  a  capital  invested  in  various  forms  o 
tive  industry  to  the  value  of  $20,000,000,  and  with  an  aggreg 
lation  of  more  than  forty  tliousand  inhabitants,  with  homes, 
schools,  libraries,  and  all  other  aids  and  appliances  of  int 
independence,  comfort,  and  virtue,  such  as  no  two  manufactu; 
munities  in  the  old  world  can  show.  While  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  own  business,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  promj 
sider  and  aid,  by  sharing  the  risk,  any  enterprise  which  pro: 
80  much  great  return  in  dividends  to  those  immediately  inU 
public  utility,  in  which  those  who  are  most  backward  to  h 
start,  are  sure  to  step  in  to  reap  the  private  emolument  it 
Many  of  the  great  railroads  and  other  means  of  internal  coi 
tion  in  and  out  of  New  England, — of  national  and  int< 
importance,  received  his  prompt  and  liberal  support. 

Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  seek  public  life,  but  when  he  ac( 
official  trust,  he  entered  upon  its  duties  with  his  whole  heart 
as  chairman  of  a  political  meeting,  or  member  of  a  working  cc 
in  the  councils  of  the  country,  or  as  her  representative  ab 
1831,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  < 
for  one  term,  and  in  1834,  and  1839,  he  represented  Suffol 
in  the  National  Congress.  In  1842,  he  was  appointed  o 
Commissioners  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  to  settle  the  N 
tern  Boundary  question,  then  pending  between  the  United  S 
Great  Britain.  In  1848,  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  oft 
party  for  nomination  to  the  high  office  of  Vice  Preside 
United  States ;  and  in  1849,  was  tendered  the  choice  of  oi 
Secretaryships  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Taylor.  He  ao 
the  same  year,  the  appointment  of  Minister  Plenipotentia 
Court  of  St.  James.  To  all  these  positions  he  was  promote* 
any  solicitation  on  his  part,  by  such  majorities,  or  under 
cumstances  as  showed  the  public  confidence  in  his  int^grit 
and  patriotism.  In  every  office,  while  he  acted  out  to  th 
cumference  of  his  duty,  and  to  the  fullest  realization  of  pul 
dence  and  anticipation,  he  at  the  same  time  used  the  inf 
his  wealth  and  position  to  minister  in  large  measure  to  the  ( 
individual  happiness  of  his  townsmen  and  countrymen.  1 
of  American  skill  and  industry  in  the  Great  London  Ezhi 
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1851,  was  saved  from  public  disgrace,  and  a  large  numbor  of  Ameri- 
can inTentors,  mechanics,  manu&cturers,  from  sore  disappointment, 
bj  the  prompt  and  liberal  advances  o  f  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Oeorge 
Peabodj,  another  noble  specimen  o£  the  American  merchant 

Mr.  Lawrence  died  in  his  own  home  in  Boston,  on  the  18th  of  Aug., 
1855,  and  was  buried  on  the  2  2d,  in  tlie  Rural  Cemetery  of  Mount 
Auburn,  that  quiet  and  attractive  Garden  of  Graves,  which  his  liberality 
and  public  spirit  had  helped  to  create  and  adorn.     His  last  illness, 
death,  and  burial  were  attended  with  such  demonstrations  of  wide 
spread  and  deep-felt  sorrow  and  respect  as  only  a  lively  sense  of  his 
great  private  virtues,  and  public  services  could  inspire,  and  which  are 
seldom  accorded  even  to  one,  holding  the  highest  official  station,  cut 
down  in  the  midst  of  public  duties  and  relations.    Uis  illness  with  its 
varying  aspects  from  day  to  day,  was  announced  by  telegraph  and  the 
press,  as  foreshadowing  a  great  loss,  not  only  to  the  mercantile  pro- 
'^sioD,  but  to  the  whole  country.     The  tidings  of  his  death  called 
forth  resolutions  of  sympathy  and  gratitude  from  the  many  Charitable 
^^  Literary  Associations  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  a  benefac- 
^^  I — and  old  Faneuil  Hall,  in  which  he  had  presided  over  many  large 
^^mblies  of  his  fellow-citizens,  was  crowded  on  the  20th  by  repre- 
^ntatives  of  every  profession  and  pursuit,  and  every  public  institution 
^f  education  and  beneficence,  to  join  in  resolutions  and  addresses 
^xpressive  of  the  common  bereavement     On  the  2 2d,  when  he  was 
^*orne  from  his  own  home  to  the  Brattle  Square  Church,  of  which  he 
^  a  communicant,  and  regular  worshipper, — the  great  men  and  all 
^^^^  of  the  coHMnunity — college  professors  and  mechanics,  judges 
^^  merchants,  statesmen  and  divines,  rich  men  and  poor,  flocked 
S^ther  to  mingle  their  common  grief  over  the  coffin  of  a  common 
^^^d.     After  solemn  and  appropriate  religious  observances,  conducted 
^  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  the  procession  moved  away 
fough  the  streets  of  the  city,  which  he  loved  so  well,  under  a  mili- 
ar escort,  and  with  minute  guns  firing. 

*  rom  the  many  addresses  and  notices  which  his  death  called  forth, 

^  Select  a  large  portion  of  that  made  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  in 

aueuil  Hall,  as  presenting  a  just  estimate  of  the  public  services  and 

"^vate  virtues  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  drawn  by  one  "  who  having  walked 

ue  by  ride  with  him  for  forty  years,  and  acted  with  him  confidenti- 

y  on  many  important  occasions  public  and  private,  enjoyed  ample 

Pportunities  to  witness  the  great  and  excellent  qualities  which  made 

^  so  respected  and  valued  a  member  of  the  community." 

^^^^OQld  be  an  unseasonable  and  superflaous,  though  a  grateful  task,  before  this 
^^i^l^^^i^-compoaed  of  the  neighbors,  the  associates,  the  fellow-citizens  of  oju 
^^^■^  fnend, — to  attempt  minutely  to  relate  his  career  or  delineate  his  character. 
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You  are  acquainted  with  them  from  personal  observation,  and  they  have  already 
gone  forth,  on  the  wings  of  the  press,  to  the  four  quarters  of  tho  land.  You  haTO 
been  accustomed  to  hold  them  up  and  to  speak  of  them  as  a  most  happy  specimen 
of  the  life  and  qualities,  which,  without  early  advantages  over  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, are  naturally  produced  by  that  equality  of  condition  which  prevails  in  New 
England,  and  by  those  means  of  common  school  education,  and  the  fiicilities  which 
attend  a  virtuous,  energetic  and  industrious  young  man  upon  his  entrance  on  the 
world.  You  habitually  point  to  him,  as  a  bright  example  of  the  highest  social 
position,  of  commanding  influence  over  others,  of  overflowing  abundance  of  this 
world's  goods,  attained  by  the  calm  and  steady  exercise  of  home-bred  virtues  and 
practical  qualities,  by  tho  energetic  and  unostentatious  pursuit  of  an  industrioot 
career,  which  are  the  common  birth-riglit  of  the  countrj',  and  the  greater  his 
praise,  who  out  of  these  lamiliar  elements  of  prosperity  was  able  to  rear  such  a 
rare  and  noble  fabric  of  suecess. 

Mr.  LawTence,  Sir,  as  you  well  know,  belonged  to  tliat  class  of  merchants,  who 
raise  commerce  for  above  the  level  of  the  selfish  pursuit  of  private  gain.  He 
contemplated  it  as  a  great  calling  of  humanity,  having  hi^h  duties  and  generous 
aims  ;  one  of  the  noblest  developments  of  our  modern  civilization.  I  know  these 
were  his  views.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  many  years  ago,  which  I  shall 
never  forget.  I  was  to  deliver  an  aildress  before  one  of  our  local  associations, 
and  I  went  to  him  and  asked  him  wliat  I  ^liould  say  to  the  young  men.  **Ten 
them,"  said  he,  "  tliat  commerce  is  not  a  mercenary  pursuit,  but  an  honorable 
calling.  Tell  tbem  that  the  luind  of  G*x{  has  spread  out  these  mighty  oceans, 
not  to  separate  but  to  unite  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  ihat  the  winds  that  fill  the 
soil  are  the  breath  of  Heaven  ;  that  tlie  various  climates  of  the  earth  and  their 
diflTerent  products  are  designed  by  Pn)videnee  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  mutually 
beneficial  intercourse  between  distant  regi<»ns.'*  Mr.  Lawrence  was  justly  proud 
of  the  character  of  a  Boston  merchant,  and  that  eharacter  suflered  nothing  at  his 
hands.  Ilis  busine^i  life  extendcil  over  two  or  three  of  those  terrible  convulsions, 
which  shake  the  pillars  of  the  cominereial  world,  but  they  disturbed  in  no  degree 
the  solid  foundations  of  his  prosptrrity.  He  built  upon  the  adamantine  basis  oC 
Probity  :  beyond  reproach,  beyond  suspicion.  His  life  gave  a  lofty  mcaniog  to 
the  familiar  line,  and  you  felt,  in  his  presence,  tliat 

•*  An  honest  niRn  i*  the  noblest  work  of  God," 

A-lthough  in  early  life  brought  up  in  a  limited  sphere,  and  in  the  strictnesa  of  ih0 
old  school,  which  prescribed  a  somewhat  rigid  perseverance  in  one  track,  Mr  — 
Ijawrence  was  not  afraid  of  bold  and  novel  projict* ;  he  rather  liked  them, 
was  an  early  and  an  efficient  frien<l  of  the  two  great  business  conception! 
OTeations  I  may  call  them — of  his  day  and  generation.  As  much  as  any  oi 
man,  more  than  most,  he  contributed  Uj  realize  them,  to  the  inappreciable  bene 
fit  of  the  countrj\  When  he  came  forward  into  life,  India  cottons,  of  a  coarsei 
and  flimsier  texture  than  any  thing  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country  by 
man  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  were  sold  in  this  market  at  retail  for  a  quar — ■ 
ter  of  a  dollar  a  yard.  Every  attempt  to  manufaeture  a  better  article  was  crusheX 
by  foreign  competition,  acting  upon  imperfect  machincr}',  want  of  skill  incident  to^ 
a  novel  enterprise,  and  the  reluctance  of  capital  te  seek  new  and  experimentai. 
investments.  Mr.  Lawrence  felt  that  this  was  an  unnatural  state  of  things.  He^ 
believed,  if  our  infant  arts  could  be  sustained  through  the  first  difficulties,  that  the^ 
would  assuredly  prosper.  He  believed  the  -iVmerican  Union  to  be  eminently  cal- 
culated for  a  comprehensive  manufacturing  s}'8tem.  He  saw,  in  no  distant  per- 
spective, the  great  agricultural  staple  of  the  South  enjoying  the  advantage  of  &. 
second,  and  that  a  home  market,  by  being  brought  into  connection  with  the 
mechanical  skill  and  tho  capital  of  the  North.  He  saw  the  vast  benefit  of  multi- 
plying the  pursuits  of  a  commimity,  and  thus  giving  play  to  the  infinite  variety  of 
native  talent.  He  heard  in  advance  the  voice  of  a  hundred  streams,  now  running 
to  waste  over  barren  rocks,  but  destined  hereafter  to  be  brought  into  accord  with 
the  music  of  the  wat(T- wheel  and  the  power-loom.  He  contemplated  a  home 
consumption  at  the  farmer's  door,  for  the  products  of  his  corn-field,  his  vegetaUe 
garden,  and  his  dairy.  These  were  the  views  which  led  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Jackson, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Lowell,  and  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton  and  their  associates,  to  labor  for  the 
establishment  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States.    These  surely  were  laige 
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^  graeroui  Tiews.  At  the  timo  when  his  own  pnrsuito  and  interests  wore 
deeply  encaged  in  conunoroo,  entertaining  the  opinions  I  have  so  briL-fly  indicated, 
^  threw  himself  with  oharaoteristio  anlor  into  the  new  pursuit,  and  the  country  is 
kigdy  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawrence  for  the  noblo  ri'sult.  ^Xo  are  now,  without 
myduniniition  of  our  agriculture  and  navigation,  but  on  tho  contrary  with  a  largo 
weaieof  both,  the  second  manufacturing  country  in  tho  wurld.  The  rising  city 
^U  bears  his  name,  on  the  beautiful  Imnks  of  the  Mi'rrimack,  will  carry  tlown 
topoiterity  no  unworthy  memorial  of  his  particiiKition  in  this  auspicious  work. 

ilie  other  gn^at  conception,  or  creation,  to  which  I  )i:id  reference  was  the  rail- 

"fUd^yitem  of  the  country.     For  this  also  the  conimunity  is  larcji-ly  indebted  to 

^.  Iiiwrcnce.     With  refi{)ect  to  tht.'  first  eonsiderable  work  of  this  kind  in  New 

'^^^riand,  the  Worcester  Ilailn)ad,  I  cannot  speak  with  so  iiiueh  confidence,  but 

*ita  regird  to  the  extension  of  that  rr^id  westwartU   I  an)  able  to  s|H.*ak  from  my 

^^  infiiinnation.     Mr.  Lawrence  was  one  of  it^  (>arlieHt  and  most  eliieient  friondfl. 

^is  twenty  years  ago  this  sunmier  siuco  we  )i:id  a  most  i-nthusiastie  nn«l  suocess- 

^  meeting  in  this  hall  in  furtherance  of  that  great  enterprise'.     Mr.  I^awrence 

''•^tribnted  efficiently  to  get  up  tliat  mi-cting,  and  t<Mjk  a  very  active  piirt  in  the 

y®**uroi  proposed  by  it.     It  wjw  my  fortune  to  take  some  part  in  the  pruoeedings. 

"^t  the  end  of  my  spetH-'h,  for  which  he  had  furnished  mo  valuable  materials  and 

'^^^^^^BBtions,  ho  said  to  me,  with  that  beaming  smile  whieh  we  all  remember  so 

*"»    *'Mr.  Everi^tt,  we  shall  live  ^>  8*e  the  b.inks  of  the  TpiK-r  Mississippi  con- 


^^^^^Mids  Strewn  over  the  country,  New  England  is  greatly  indebted  for  her  prc- 

.Jjj>rcwperity. 

»»^^**%ire  is  another  cause  to  which  she  owes  still  more,  tlian  to  any  thing  tliat 

^I^^i«i3  and  ends  in  mat«.Tial  influences ;  the  eausf  of  Kdiieation.     Of  this  also,  Mr. 

s^ 2^^^ voce  was  an  eftioient  friend.     Hesich-s  all  that  he  di<l  fi>r  the  acailemies  and 

o^;;;^j^*^-*l«of  the  couutrj',  in  answer  to  appliciitions  f  )r  aid  continually  made,  and  as 

r^^r^*^<intly  grante<l  in  profwrtion  to  tlieir  merits,  he  li;w  h-ft  that  enduring  monn- 

aax«^^^   of  his  enlightened  lii>crality,  the  Scientific  Seho«)l  ut  Cambridge.     My  friend 

«^c-^^^    ^jrmer  assfjciatc  in  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College  (Hon.  S.  A.  Eliot,)  can 

csckj  J  ^^  lor  the  accuracy  of  wluit  1  say  on  this  head.     ^l^.  I^wrenoe  felt  that  our 

f^K^^^^^'^Sciatc  seminaries,  fVom  the  nature  of  the »se  institutions,  made  but  ina<lequate 

4^e^.^^''^k)n  f<)r  scienti6c  oducitiou  as  a  preparation  for  the  industrial  career.     Ho 

^"^^^^•""^nined,  as  fiir  as  possible,  to  remedy  the  defect.     He  had  felt  himself  the 

t^^^^*^    of  superior  education,  and  resolv***!,  that,  jis  far  ns  he  was  able  to  prevent  it, 

tj^-^^,^  ^■^ing  generation  of  his  young  countrymen  .•*hould  not  suftt-r  the  same  priva- 

l^^»j^l-        I  had  the  honor,  at  tliat  time,  to  bo  connected  with  the  TTuiversity  at  Cam- 

d>^  ^gj^,^'^?.     I  conferred  with  him  on  this  subji'ct  from  the  timo  when  it  first  assumed 

o^    /^*'-^ct  shape  in  his  mind,  to  that  of  its  full  development.     He  saw  the  necessity 

<1^^^5»^«»teniatic  training  in  the  principles  of  B<.'irnee,  in  ordtr  to  meet  the  growing 

'^^nds  of  the    couutrj'  and  the  age.      He   saw   that  it  was    a  period    of 

action.      Ho  wished  our  agrieulturists,   our   engineers,  our   chemists, 

i^rchitects,  our  minors,  our  machinists, — in  a  word  all  classes  engaged  in 

l^^^ling  the  natural  eh^ments,  to  lay  a  scdid  foundation  on  the  eternal  basis  of 

"^  ■^<3e.     But  his  views  were  not  limited  to  a  narrow  utilitarianism.     Ho  knew 

T^Ticcless  worth  of  pure  truth.     He  wisheil  that  his  endowment  should  con- 

*^*"t«  to  promote  its  discovery  by  original  researches  into  the  mysterii's  of  nature, 

*-    lie  especially  rejoie<.'d  in  bring  able  to  engage  for  his  infint  establishment  tlio 

^''  *Ois  of  the  great  naturalist*  of  tin*  day.     Thc^  wrre  the  obj eets  of  tho  scientifio 

«.^»  }*^*ol, — this  the  manner  in  which  ho  lal)ored  for  their  promotion.     What  nobler 

^1  -J^^ti  for  the  appropriation  of  thf  fruit  of  his  hardly  earned  allluence  could  be 

V^'^i««dT    For  material  prosperity  and  all  the  establishments  by  whieh  it  is  aug- 

•*^*»it^  and  secured  may  flee  away ;  commerce  may  pnss  into  now  channels ; 

vopulom  cities  in  the  lapse  of  ages  may  be  de8troy«*d  ;  and  strong  governments  bo 

'^ertumed  in  the  convulsion  of  empires ;  but  science  and  truth  are  as  eternal  as 

'W*  lleavons,  and  the  memory  of  him  who  has  contribut<*d  to  their  discovery  or 

^*wision,  shall  abide  till  the  Ileavens  themselves  have  departed  as  a  scroll. 

in  tlkAcand  other  ways,  of  which  I  have  not  time  to  spi^ik,  Mr.  Lawrence  ren- 

*  Profeunr  Louis  Aga«siz. 
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dercd  noble  service  to  the  oommunity,  bat  always  as  a  private  roan.  He 
te  serve  it  in  no  other  capacity.  He  resisted,  as  much  as  possible,  all  solic 
to  enter  public  life.  He  served  a  little  while  in  our  municipal  coanciLs  s 
Stato  Legislature,  but  escaped  as  soon  as  possible.  Ue  served  two  terms  i 
gress,  with  honor  and  good  repute.  He  brought  to  that  market  article 
which  it  is  not  overstocked ;  sound,  reliable,  practical  knowledge,  and  fi 
from  electioneering  projects.  He  rendered  the  most  important  aid  as  one 
commissioners  on  behalf  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  negociation  of  the  Nortl 
ern  Boundary  question.  He  was  olfered  a  seat  in  General  Taylor^s  C 
which  was  promptly  declined ;  and,  when  the  mission  to  London  was  pli 
his  disposal,  he  held  it  lon^  under  advisement.  While  he  was  deUb 
whether  to  accept  the  place,  he  did  me  the  honor  to  consult  me,  natoral 
posing  I  could  give  him  particular  information  as  to  the  duties  of  the  office 
remarking  that  it  would  depend  in  a  consl<lerable  degree  on  my  report,  w 
he  accepted  it.  Among  many  other  questions,  he  asked  me  "  whether  the 
any  real  foundation,  in  truth,  for  the  ancient  epigrammatic  jest,  that  ^^  an  . 
aador  is  a  person  sent  to  a  foreign  government  to  tell  lies  for  his  own,"  i 
that,  if  that  was  the  ease,  his  mind  was  made  up ;  ho  had  never  yet  tol 
and  was  not  going  to  begin  at  the  age  of  fifty-six."  I  told  him,  "  I  conld  . 
for  myself  as  a  foreign  minister,  that  I  had  never  siiid  a  word  or  writtei 
which,  as  far  as  my  own  character  or  that  of  my  goveniment  was  conoe 
should  have  been  unwilling  to  see  in  the  newspapers  the  next  day ;  "  and  t 
planation,  he  said,  removed  one  of  his  scruples.  1  encouraged  lum,  of  ooi 
accept  the  mission ;  and  his  brilliant  success  is  known  to  the  oonntry 
Europe ;  success  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  living  or  dead,  h< 
distinguished.  His  genial  disposition,  his  affable  manners,  his  princely  hos] 
his  appropriate  speeches  at  public  meetings  and  entertainments, — not  studi 
rangues,  not  labored  disquisitions, —but  brief,  animated,  cordial  appeals  to  tl 
feelings  of  the  audience, — topics  pertinent  to  the  occasions, — the  tone  cheer 
radiant  with  good  temper, — lively  touches  on  the  heart-strings  of  interc 
sympathy, — these  were  the  manly  and  honest  wiles  with  which  he  won  th 
lish  heart.  His  own  government,  (first  duty  of  a  foreign  minister),  was  ftii 
served.  The  government  to  which  he  was  accredited  was  conciliated.  Th 
ness  confided  to  him,  (and  it  is  at  all  limes  immense),  was  ably  transacted 
convenience  of  a  host  of  traveling  countrymen  promoted.  The  public  in  E 
gratified.  WTiat  more  could  be  done  or  desired  ?  His  success,  as  I  hav 
was  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors ;  perhaps  I  ought  to  use  a  st 
term. 

He  came  home,  and  returned  to  private  life,  the  same  man.  He  resnnr 
place  in  his  happy  home,  in  his  counting-house,  in  the  circle  of  friend 
wherever  duty  was  to  be  performed,  or  good  done.  To  the  sacred  domain 
vate  life  1  will  not  follow  him,  except  to  say  a  word  on  that  trait  of  his  chj 
to  which  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  so  feelingly  alluded,  ] 
his  beneficence ;  a  topic  never  to  be  omitted  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
here  I  will  say  of  him,  what  I  heard  President  John  Quincy  Adams  say  of  a 
merchant  prince  of  Boston  (Col.  Perkins)  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repi 
atives  that  *^  he  had  the  fortune  of  a  prince,  and  a  heart  as  much  larger  th 
fortune,  as  that  was  than  a  beggar's."  I  will  say  of  him  what  was  sud 
lamented  brother,  Amos,  that  "  every  day  of  his  life  was  a  blessing  to  some 
Sir,  he  gave  constantly,  by  wholesale  and  retail ;  and,  as  T  venture  to  affim 
out  certainly  knowing  the  fact,  every  day  of  his  life.  His  bounty  sometim 
soended  in  copious  showers,  and  sometimes  distilled  in  gentle  dews.  H< 
munificent  sums  publicly,  where  it  was  proper  to  do  so,  by  way  of  setting  ; 
ample  to  others ;  and,  far  oflener,  his  benefactions  followed  humble  want 
retreat,  and  solaced  the  misery  known  only  to  God  and  the  earthly  stewsrc 
bounty.  Vast  sums  were  given  by  him  while  he  lived,  which  evinced,  bi 
mistake  not,  did  not  exhaust,  his  liberality. 

Such  he  was ;  so  kind,  so  noble,  so  complete  in  all  that  makes  a  man,  ai 
ultimate  source  of  all  this  goodness,  its  vital  principle,  that  which  brought ; 
oualities  into  harmonious  relation,  was  religious  principle  ;  the  faith,  the  h 
Uie  gospel.  This  is  no  theme  for  a  place  like  this, — other  lips  and  another 
■ion  will  do  H  jofltiee,  but  this  it  was  which  gave  full  tone  to  his  oharaote 
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wklcli  bore  him  through  the  last  groat  trial.  This  it  is  which  must  console  vm 
ODder  his  irreparable  \om,  and  administer  comfort  to  those  with  whose  sorrow  the 
•danger  intermeddleth  not" 

Of  his  manj  acts  and  bequests  for  educational  and  charitable  pur- 
poses, his  founding  of  the  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  by  the  gift 
to  Harvard  College  of  $100,000,  and  his  provision  in  Lis  Will  of 
450,000,  for  the  erection  of  Comfortable  Homes  for  tlie  indastrious 
Md  temperate  poor,  are  the  most  signal.     Of  the  first  enough  has 
been  said  in  general  explanation,*  in  the  remarks  of   Mr.  Everett 
Respecting  the  last  wo  publish  that  portion  of  the  Will,  transcribed 
from  the  Probate  Records  of  Boston,  as  best  exphiining  his  own  object, 
au'i  affording  a  good  model  for  those  who  are  disiHjsed  to  go  and  do 
likewise. 

Having  heretofore  contributed  from  time  to  time,  as  has  seemed  to  me  just  and 
Pnper^  to  the  various  benevolent  institutions   and  Charitable  St>cieties    of   Boston, 
•Da  aa  most  of  the  public  charities  amonj;  us  are  now  well  established,  nnd  so  far  pro- 
»iatd  for,  that  their  supj)ort,  while  properlv  and  usefully  conducted,  may  lie  safely 
.y  to  a  community  like  that  of  Boston,  I  do  not  now  <leem  it  necessary  to  make  any 
f  ^tsor  bequests  to  those  pui|>oscs,  but  prefer  to  direct  the  appropriation  of  that  whicn 
^'ucr  other  circumstances  1  might  devote  to  them,  to  another  object  not  less  important 
J      which  has  not  received  so  much  of  the  nublic  attention  ;  and  as  it  has  long  appeared 
f   ^if  ^^**  '^  "**  ^'^y.  ^^^^^^  ^^'^  welfare  of  the  poor  be  more  promoted  than  by  providing 
'^^fieirj  honest  and  industrious,  comfortable,  and  healthy  habitations,  at  such  reasonable 
of^f*  **  shall  be  within  their  means,  and  thus  affording  them  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards 
lamily  happiness  and  virtue,  "  A  Home"  and  desiring  as  far  as  in  me  lies  to  aid  in 
^  object,  hoping  that  should  the  experiments  lately  commenced  in  this  behalf  be 
I  ^'^^s^ful,  others  may  be  induced  to  join  in  this  nromotion  of  so  desirable  a  purpose. 
J  J**  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  son  James  Lawrence,  and  to  ray  friends 
j/P-S^raoll  Bowditch  and  George  H.  Knhn,  all  of  said  Boston,  or  to  such  of  them  as 
^^•'  accept  this  trust,  the  sum  of  Fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  hold  the  same  to  them  the 
;   Lawrence,  Bowditch,  and  Kulm,  and  their  assigns,  the  survivors  of  them  and  their 
^  .M'^»  and  the  survivor  of  them,  his  heir^,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
j>      ***    trust  nevertheless  for  the  uses  and  purposes  following,  namely — that  the  said 
sairi^^^^*  shall  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  payment  and  receipt  of  the 
j^j  '♦L*^'"^*  expend  the  same  in  the  purchase  of  such  suitable  parcel  or  parcels  of  land, 
g     ^  .^y  may  consider  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  in  the  City  of  Boston,  and  in  the 
*-^ion  thereon  of  Model  Lodging  Houses  for  the  Poor,  the  same  to  be  built  and 
jjg    /'S^d  for  the  accommodation  of  families,  with  especial  reference  to  the  comfort  and 
jj^j  ^^*  of  the  occupants  and  the  proper  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of  their  tenements; 
g^    '^Pon  the  further  trust  to  cause  and  |>ermit  the  said  houses  and  tenements  when  so 
jg^'^'^<i    and  completed,  to  be  let  to  poor,  temperate,  and  industrious  families  at  such 
j^^^^'^^ble  rents  as  to  the  said  Trustees  shall  seem  best ;  and  the  nett  yearly  rents  and 
^^^«ne    thereof,  after  deducting  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  nayment  of 
^^^*  (in  case  taxes  are  assessed  on  the  said  property),  and  for  repairs  ana  insurance 
(^   ^Vch  other  reasonable  expenses  as  may  be  incurred  in  the  execution  of  the  said 
nj^^    including  the  compensation  of  such  Clerk  or  Agent  as  they  may  require  in  the 
gj^,.  »*8etnent  of  the  said  trust  estate,  to  divide  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  parts 
^^   .  yearly  and  in  each  year  be  distributed  by  the  said  Trustees  at  their  discretion, 
Bq     ***  auch  proportions,  as  they  shall  decide,  among  the  public  charities  of  the  (/ily  of 
pj^^*^'^,  incorporated  or  otherwise  ;  and  the  other  half  part  to  invest  in  some  safe  and 
CQi^^.'^tive  manner,  and  the  interest  and  income  to  sulTer  to  accumulate  until  it  shall 
■*"***"  -     .    -  ....  ....  .    •  ^j  jj^g  rebuilding 

by  reason  of  the 
the  whole  or  any 

6e  V^*^'*  °^  *^®  ®*''^  reserve  fund  shall  be  required  in  addition  to  such  amounts  as  may 
jti^.,^  /^^ivedupon  any  policies  of  insurances,  for  the  rebuilding  or  repair  of  the  said  tene- 
it  %>^  ,  •  before  the  saia  fund  shall  have  amounted  to  the  said  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
to  t^?  ^  lawful  for  the  said  Trustees  to  apply  the  same  or  so  much  as  may  be  needed 
*pj^j^  ^^  jpurpose.  And  whenever  and  as  often  as  the  said  fund  shall  by  reason  of  such 
^P«iation  and  expenditure  of  the  whole  or  a  part  have  been  reduced  below  the  said 


ibr>  1  w;^*"  History  of  the  Lawrence  flcientific  School,  and  the  Course  of  Instruction  established 
^^S^,  tee  post  page,  217. 
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sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  same  shall  be  suffered  to  accumulate  by  the  addition 
and  investment  of  one  full  half  part  of  the  said  nctt  yearly  rents  and  income,  and  the 
interest  thereon  until  it  shall  reach  that  sum ;  but  whenever  the  same  shall  amount  to 
the  said  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  then  the  whole  of  the  said  nett  yearly  rents  and 
income,  together  with  the  interest  and  income  of  the  said  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollartj 
(until  the  said  fund  shall  be  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  rcbuildinz),  shall  be  yearly  and 
in  each  year  distributed  among  the  public  charities  of  the  City  of  Boston  as  aforesaid. 
Provided,  however,  th:it  if  aftt^r  the  said  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been 
accumulated  and  invested  in  manner  aforesaid,  it  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the  said 
Tr\istees,  be  desi ruble  and  expedient  to  appropriate  and  expend  the  income  of  the  said 
trust  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars  and  the  halt  part  of  the  nctt  yearly  rents  and  income 
before  that  time  appropriatnd  to  the  fonnation  of  the  said  fund  of  ten  thousand  doll&n 
to  the  enlarging  or  improving  of  the  tenements  or  houses  then  erected,  they  shall  have 
the  rij:ht  so  to  do.  And  in  case  either  of  the  said  Trustees  Ix.^fore  named  snail  decline, 
or  be  unable  to  accept  the  said  tnist,  as  also  incase  of  the  decease,  resignation,  or  con- 
tinued  inability  to  act  of  either  of  the  said  Trustees  or  of  any  other  Trustees  who  may 
be  appointed  in  their  stead  as  herein  provided,  a  new  Trustre  or  Trustees  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  joint  nomination  and  choice  of  the  Actuary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  the  Jtidg^e  of 
Probate  for  the  County  of  Suflfolk  for  the  time  being,  and  the  new  Trustee  or  Trustees 
thus  apjKiinted  shall  have  ami  exercise  the  same  powers  as  arc  herein  granted  to  the 
Trustees  herein  named.  The  Trustees  herein  named  shall  not  Ik;  required  to  nve 
bond  for  the  fiithful  execution  of  their  trust,  nor  shall  the  Trustees  appointed  in 
manner  aforesaid  l»<»  required  to  give  bond,  unless  required  so  to  do  by  the  said 
Actuary  of  the  Massarhusclts  H<»J«pital  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Mayor  of 
the  City  and  the  said  Judge  of  Probate,  or  a  majority  of  them.  In  case  the  said 
Trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  at  any  lime  deem  it  advisable  and  for  the  further- 
ance  and  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  trust,  to  sell  the  land  and  buildings  held  by 
them  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  location,  or  procuring  a  better  situation, 
they  shall  have  the  right  so  it)  do,  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  emf)owered  to  sell  and 
convey  by  g(Kxl  and  sufficient  deed  or  deeds,  the  land  and  estates  thus  held  in  trust, 
and  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  the  purchase  of  other  suitable  land  in  Boston,  and  the 
erection  of  buildinjrs  thereon,  to  be  held  upon  the  same  trusts  and  used  for  the  f^ame 

Surposes. — The  said  Trustees  shall  yearly  and  in  each  year  render  an  account  of  their 
oings  and  expenditures  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

This  wisely  guarded  and  rmmificent  bequest  to  aid  efforts  whicli  are 
already  begun  to  secure  comfortable  Uomes  for  the  Poor,  wo  regard 
as  one  of  the  wisest  Charities  which  has  been  established  in  this 
generation,  whether  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  educational  or 
humane  movement. 

An  "Association  for  building  Model  Lodging  Houses  for  tbo 
Poor,"  was  organized  in  Boston  in  1851,  of  which  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  a  meml>er.  The  Association  has  already  erected  at  an  expense 
of  840,000  two  houses  with  accommodation  for  forty  families,  on 
Osborne  Place  of  Pleasant  Street  in  a  crowded  quarter  of  the  city. 
Of  their  operation  for  one  year,  the  llev.  C.  F.  Barnard,  of  Warren 
Street  Chapel — whose  ministry  is  among  the  extreme  poor  of  the  city, 
and  who  has  no  official  nor  immediate  personal  connection  with  the 
Association,  remarks : 

"  Every  thing  thus  far  has  exceeded  the  most  santniinc  expectations,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  indication  of  any  thing  short  of  entire  success. 

*  Tub  Association  for  eviLDisa  Model  Lodoino  Hoesss  por  thb  Poor  had  its  orifin 
in  a  public  meeting:  lieltl  in  Warren  Street  Chapel,  on  the  12th  of  June  1S16.  At  this  mf>eriiif 
a  committee,  conaiiitiii)^  of  S.  If.  Perkins,  Charles  F.  Barnard,  H.  T.  Bowditch,  Walter 
Channing,  James  R.  Richards,  D.  R.  Chapman,  and  Edward  Winslow,  was  appointed  "to 
consider  the  expediency  of  providing  better  tenements  for  the  Poor."  The  Report  of  thfl 
eommiitee  was  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  after  much  research,  and  was  published  In  a 
pamphlet  of  thirty-six  pages. 
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^«  tenantii  inrariaUy  pay  their  rent  a  week  in  adyancc,  with  an  alacrity  and 
^"^^nty  tliat  arc  tbu  beist  proofe  of  their  being  comfortably  located,  £iirly  treated, 
»pd  fully  satisfied.  To  your  private  ear  they  might  testify  to  more  than  that. 
^01  a  day  or  a  dollar  has  been  lost  in  the  rent  account.  Hundreds  of  applicants 
'"^e  been  waiting  from  tlic  b^innuij:;  in  the  vain  hope  of  vacant  apartments. 
^e  few  Deceasary  regulations  of  the  Corporotion  have  been  cheerfully  an<i  com- 
plt-tely  observed.  The  Trustees  by  their  welcome  daily  or  weekly  visits,  by  the 
^ULshmcDt  of  a  Circulating  library,  and  by  other  acts  of  kindness  and  brother- 
"'oi  have  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  deserve  success. 

■    *    •    •    Next  to  the  means  of  mental,  moral,  sociol,  and  religious  culture, 

^'i  far  above  all  soup  houses  and  every  other  form  of  public  relief,  sUmd  these 

^•y  inculel  tenements.     Indeed,  of  what  avail  are  <^ur  sehcxjls,  our  cluii)els,  and 

^  churohes,  if  the  pupils  and  hearers  do  not  lodge  and  cannot  live  as  they 

«oould  ?" 

Wr.  Lawrence  bad  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  his  wise  and 

'QUijificent  donation  to  Harvard  College,  was  jii.stly  appreciated  in 

"i^  own  family,  and  in  the  world  of  science,  as  the  following  parti- 

<^ulars  m\\  show. 

Afu-r  rea<ling  his  brother's  letter  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 

-■■'■oasurer  of  nar\ard  College,  accompanying  his  donation  of  $50,000, 

^^r*  Amos  Lawrence  mldressed  bim  the  following  note:* 

""Wednesday  Morning,  June  9,  1847. 
^  *^Ca»  Brotuer  Abbott  : — I  hardly  dare  trust  myself  to  speak  what  I  feci,  and 
••*iertfoio  write  a  word  to  sjiy  that  1  thank  (M»d  1  am  8i)are(i  to  this  day  to  see 
*^tx>njp|ished  by  one  so  near  and  dear  to  mo  this*  last  best  work  ever  done  by  one 


'•iir  name,  which  will  prove  a  better  title  to  true  nobility,  than  any  from  the 

P^-entates  of  the  world.     Jt  is  more  honorable,  and  more  to  bo  coveted,  than  the 

J;^*She»t  political  station  in  our  country,  purchasiMl  as  tlnwe  sfcitioiis  often  are  by 

^' ^-serving.     It  is  to  impress  on  unlnirn  millions  the  great  truth  that  our  talents 

^J"**  tiTists  committed  to  us  for  use,  and  to  be  accounted  for  whtm  the  Master  calls. 

AiU:^  niagniHcent  plan  is  the  great  thing  whieh  you  will  see  carrie<l  ou^  if  your  life 

*   •parvd ;  and  you  may  well  cherish  it  as  the  thing  ne«irest  your  heart     It 

.  '^^i olios  your  descendants  in  a  way  that  mere  money  never  can  do,  and  is  a  better 

^^^"trncnt  than  any  one  you  have  ever  made. 

Your  atTectionato  brother  A  hob 
T^  Abbott  Lawrence." 

■*-n  a  letter  to  a  friend,  soon  after,  the  same  brother  writes :  "  This 

Uobb^    plan  is  worthy  of  bim :  and  I  can  say  truly  to  you  that  I  feel 

^^larged  by  bis  doing  it.     Instead  of  our  sons  going  to  France,  and 

^^er  foreign  lands  for  instruction,  here  will  be  a  place,  second  to  no 

^uer  on  earth,  for  such  teaching  as  our  country  stands  now  in  abso- 

^^^  Heed  of."     These  expressions  of  approbation  from  one  with  whom 

^  ^^ad  taken  counsel  not  only  in  great  mercantile  and  manufacturing 

P^rations,  by  which  their  large  fortunes  bad  been  amassed,  but  in 

plans    for  expending  the  fortunes   thus   accumulated,  in   advancing 

^*^at  public  interests,  as  well  as  in  private  cbarities — must  have  been 

^^^^icularly  precious. 

In  liis  last  painful  illness,  when  "it  is  not  what  we  bave  done  for 
^^Tselves,  but  what  we  have  done  for  others,  wo  think  of  most  pleas- 

*  Bxiracig  from  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  iJie  late  Amos  Lawrence ;  edited  by  hiB 
^^  P.  SU.    Boston :  Gould  &,  Lincoln.    1855. 
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anUy,"  Mr.  Lawrence  received  a  letter  from  Prot  Benjamin  Peirce,  of 
Cambrid^,  (than  whom  there  can  be  named  no  one  more  competent 
to  judge  of  the  thoroughness  and  value  of  scientific  training),  respect- 
ing "  the  magnificent  examinations  '*  of  the  students  of  the  Scientific 
School,  which  was  published  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  July 
and  from  which,  we  subjoin  extracts :  — 

"  A  portion  of  the  pupils  examined  were  in  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, and  the  remainder  in  that  of  Engineering.  The  appearance  of 
the  students  has  been  excellent  in  every  respect;  and,  with  those  in 
the  Chemical  department,  I  have  been  especially  astonished  at  their 
brilliant  success.  Their  replies  were  uniformly  characterized  with  high 
precision  and  accuracy ;  and,  the  variety  of  subjects,  with  which  they 
exhibited  a  familiarity  worthy  of  masters  in  science,  evinced  the  ex- 
tent and  thoroughness  of  their  attainments.  I  am  now  persuaded 
that  a  new  era  of  American  education  h:is  really  commenced  with  this 
school.  *  •  These  magnificent  examinations  should  not  be  con- 
ducted with  such  extreme  privacy,  but  the  public  should  be  induced 
to  attend  them  as  freely  as  those  of  West  Point,  and  the  Naval 
Academy.  *  *  I  cannot  conchulo  without  congratulating  you 
upon  the  success  which  has  been  at  length  attained ;  and,  it  must 
smooth  the  pillow  of  your  sickness  to  feel  that  your  noble  endowment 
is  beginning  to  return  a  hundred  fold  in  blessings  to  the  country,  and 
in  benedictions  upon  its  generous  founder.  You  must  greatly  rejoice 
that  the  great  and  greatly  loved  man  (Prof.  Agassiz),  whom  you  have 
placed  with  us  as  a  colleague,  is  at  length  enabled  to  bless  America 
with  the  rich  productions  of  his  fertile  genius." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Lawrence  occurred  during  the  Annual  Session  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Provi- 
dence. After  announcing  the  fact,  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Coast  Survey,  introduced  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sin- 
cere condolence  of  the  members  of  the  Association  with  the  bereaved 
family,  and  of  their  sense  of  the  public  loss  in  the  decease  of  one  of 
the  most  munificent  patrons  of  science  in  the  United  States,  who  bad 
identified  his  name  forever  with  its  progress  by  the  foundation  of  the 
Scientific  School.  These  resolutions  were  sustained  with  much  feel- 
ing by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  Hon.  S.  B.  Bug- 
gies, of  New  York,  Prof.  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  and  other 
gentlemen  eminent  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world,  and  adopted 
by  each  member  rising  in  his  seat 

Mr.  Lawrence  married  on  the  28th  of  June,  1819,  Katharine 
Bigelow,  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  of  Medford,  who 
was  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  his  time,  and  held  high  State  ofiSceS) 
those  of  Speaker  and  Councellor  for  many  years.  Eight  children 
were  the  fruits  of  this  marriage,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The 
other  five  (three  sons  and  two  daughters)  are  all  married  and  all 
reside  in  Boston. 
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Mr.  Lawrence  will  long  be  remembered  with  pride  by  the  mer- 
cantile community  in  which  he  lived,  as  a  bright  example  of  profes- 
sional probity,  sagacity,  enterprise,  and  success;  by  the  city,  to  whose 
prosperity  he  so  largely  contributed,  and  of  whose  numerous  humane 
and  literary  institutions  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor,  and  by  the  poor, 
whona  he  never  forgot  while  living,  and  whose  comfortable  homes  ho 
will    multiply  when  dead.     By  a  large  circle  of  friends  at  home  and 
abroad,  his  presence  will  be  associated  ^ith  high  honor,  incorrupt 
integr^ity,  cordial  hospitality,  a  true  and  generous  patriotism,  and 
^e  noble  graces  of  a  christian  faith.     In  the  wide  republic  of  letters 
^^   R<jience,  which  knows  no  boundaries  of  city  or  country,  his  name 
^'^i   tw  associated  now  and  in  all  coming  time,  with  the  University  at 
Carn  bridge,  as  the  founder  of  its  Scientific  School — as  one,  who  in  the 
^^DS^^age  of  Edmund  Burke,  "not  contented  with  reigning  in  the  dis- 
pell c^^ition  of  happiness,  during  the  contracted  term  of  human  life 
strains  with  all  the  graspings  of  a  vivacious  mind,  to  extend  the 
uonn  i  njon  of  its  bounty  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and  to  perpetuate 
Itself*  through  generations  of  generations  as  the  guardian,  the  pro- 
^tK>Yy  and  the  nourisher  of  mankind." 


Mr.  lAwrence'0  Edacational  donationi  and  bequests,  betides  the  sum  of  #100,000  to  tbtt 

. '^*^  ^  ific  School  at  Cambridge,  and  950,000  to  the  Model  Lodf  ing  Houses,  we  may  add  the 

PR  «->r-  14,000  to  the  English  High  School  and  Latin  School  (ea-OOO  to  each),  as  a  fund  for 

•"nua.,^  J  priies,  95,000  to  the  Public  Library  of  Boston,  and  95,000  to  the  Franklin  Library  of 

.    ^"^Dce.    Uis  Pastor  says:  "  He  was  in  the  Aa6t7  of  giving  during  his  life,  to  every  meri- 

^-•-«  public  object,  every  benevolent  institution,  every  incorporated  charity,  and  every 

^^''^  ^  etion  of  a  mere  private  nature  for  the  relief  of  want."    The  amount  of  these  donations 

^^'*i  1^,000,  while  his  private  charities  were  numerous  and  constant,  ranging  from  99000 

'^^^^'Q)ayear.    Of  them  Dr.  Lothrop,  in  his  Discourse,  on  the  Sabbath  following  the  funeral, 

^  i  oos  the  following  as  having  been  "  made  known  to  me  amid  a  scene  of  interest  and 

.   r^*  ^^t  that  we  shall  not  soon  forget    At  the  close  of  the  funeral  services  on  Wednesday, 

.      ^^   crowds  were  passing  up  this  aisle,  to  look  upon  the  face  of  the  dead,  as  I  was  standing 

. .         ^iitt  beneath  the  pulpit,  a  gentleman,  who  I  saw  at  once  was  a  clergyman,  came,  and 

^'^sisiinf  me  by  name,  asked  If  he  might  speak  to  me  a  moment.    My  reply  was,  ♦  Can  you 

j^  ^^^ie  some  other  time  1    I  can  not  attend  to  any  business  amid  this  scene  and  with  that 

jjy  -^     lying  there.'    His  answer  was,  rapid  as  he  could  speak,  as  if  his  heart  was  bursting  for 

^^  ^''^ncejand  with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  *  I  must  leave  the  city  at  two  o'clock 

^oat  speak  now.    It  is  of  him  who  has  left  that  body  I  would  speak.    Eighteen  years 

^^    ^  Was  a  poor  boy  in  this  city,  without  means,  and  without  friends.    I  was  a  member  of 

}^^^  ^^echanics'  Apprentices'  Association.    Mr.  Lawrence  came  to  one  of  our  meetings.    He 

^jj^^  tne  deliver  an  essay  I  bad  written.    He  spoke  to  me  afterwards— Inquired  Into  my  chr* 

^j^Y^^tances  and  character.    I  made  known  to  him  my  wants  and  wishes.    He  furnieiied  me 

^1^  ^  means  to  acquire  an  education ;  when  prepared,  told  me  Harvard  was  best,  but  to  go  to 

J  iw^*  college  I  liked.    I  went  to  the  Wesleyan  University.  He  supported  me  at  it    1  am  now 

of^^'fcister  of  the  Gospel  In  the  Stale  of  New  York.    1  saw  his  death  in  the  paper  and  a  notic« 

^^j^/^i•  Aineral  to-day.    I  came  on  to  attend  it.    He  was  my  greatest  benefactor.    I  owe  It  to 

jj^^     that  I  am  a  minister  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ.    I  am  not  the  only  one  he  hai 

b^^^-^d  thujL    God  will  accept  him.    I  felt  that  I  must  say  this  to  some  one,  to  whom  can  I 

iZ^^^f  ny  it  than  to  his  clergyman  V  and  with  this  he  hurried  away,  leaving  me  only  tlmt  to 

his  name  sjid  receive  from  him  a  kind  promise  to  write- to  me." 
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PBA.CTICAL  instruction  in  the  Mathematical,  Pliysical,  and  Natural 
ScieDces,  upon  a  more  extended  plan  than  that  pursued  in  the  under- 
gT^dua.te  department  of  Harvard,  had  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
previous  to  the  time  of  President  Everett.  The  materials  for  it  had 
been  accumulating.  In  addition  to  the  Scientific  men  connected  witli 
the  College,  and  the  largest  Library  in  the  country,  there  were  valuable 
collections  of  apparatus,  numerous  specimens  of  Natural  History,  a 
Botaaic  Garden,  and  an  Observatory  of  the  first  rank.  In  his  inaugural 
address,*  [30th  of  April,  1846,"]  President  Everett  announced  the  project 
0^  a  separate   Scientific  School  in  the  following  language : 

It  ia  a  qaestion  well  worthy  to  be  entertained,  whether  the  time  is  not  arrived 

^®*>  a  considerable  expansion  may  be  given  to  our  syst^im,  of  a  two-fold  charao- 

.  »   fiifct  by  establishing  a  philosophical  faculty,  in  wliich  the  various  branches  of 

*«iioo  and  literatnre  should  be  cultivated,  beyond  the  limits  of  an  academical 

^J**"*®*  with  a  view  to  a  complete  liberal  education,  and  secondly,  by  organizing  a 

|-     ^^1  of  Uieoretioal  and  practical  8ci**nci%  for  the  purpose  es|H.'cially  of  teaching 

^-  application  to  the  arts  of  life,  and  of  furnishing?  a  supply  of  skillful  enp^ineers,  and 

^^^•"•oiis  well  qualified  t4)  explore  and  bring  to  light  the  inexhaustible  natural 

j-J^*****©*  of  the  country,  and  to  guide  its  vast  industrial  energies  in  their  rapid 

Ah 

,    ^ut   this  time  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Rumford  Professorship  by 

.  ®   ^^signation  of  Professor  Treadwell.    This  situation  was  filled  by 

^lection  of  Professor  Horsford,  of  New  York,  who  soon  after  his 

^^1    in  Cambridge,  submitted  to   the  corporation  a  plan   for   the 

^^'on  and  furnishing  of  a  Laboratory  for  instruction  in  Chemistry, 

It,.  .    ^^^  application  to  the  arts  contemplating  an  expense  of  $50,000. 

l>lan,  in  an  able  letter  from  the  Treasurer,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 

3^^<1  before  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  who  responded  in  a  spirit  of 

■^^oence  altogether  unexampled  as  follows: 

1^^  "  Boston,  Juno  7th,  1847. 

achcxvf  "^'^^  more  than  once  conversed  with  you  upon  the  subject  of  establishing  a 
docK^  *  *^r  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  practical  sciences,  in  this  city  or  neighbor- 
Ujji^  »  xjnd  was  gratified  when  Ijeamed  fix)m  you  that  the  government  of  Harvard 
Prof  ^^^^ity  had  determined  to  establish  such  a  school  in  Cambridge,  and  that  a 
who  2.**^^^  ^^  been  appointed  who  is  eminent  in  the  scicnoe  of  Chemistry,  and 
Cotii/?  '•o  be  supported  on  the  foundation  created  by  the  munificence  of  the  late 
B*-^J~    Rumford. 


(an.^  «  several  years  I  have  seen  and  felt  the  pressing  want  in  our  community 
the  !>,.?  ^-*  ^^  ^  the  whole  country)  of  an  increased  number  of  men  educated  in 
JVIa^Hj^^^<tical  sciences.  Elementary  education  appears  to  be  well  provided  for  in 
tio^^l^J^  liosetts.  TTiere  is,  however,  a  deficiency  in  the  means  for  higher  educa- 
OH^  ^^  certain  branches  of  knowledge.  For  an  early  classical  education  we  have 
Me^l^J^iooIs  and  colleges.  From  thence  the  special  schools  of  Theology,  Law. 
thoi^^^^  ^xie,  and  Surgery  receive  the  young  men  destined  to  those  professions ;  and 
-h^  >i^ho  look  to  commerce  as  their  employment,  pass  to  the  counting-house  or 

th^     ^^*Mi.    But  where  can  we  send  those  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to 
^'lUitacal  applications  of  science  ?    How  educate  our  engineers,  our  miners, 


*  Everett*!  Ontions  and  Speeches,  Vol.  ii.  p.  497. 
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machinists,  and  mechanics?  Our  country  abounds  in  men  of  action.  Efard 
hands  are  ready  to  work  upon  our  liard  matt- rials ;  and  where  shall  aagaoiona 
heads  bo  taught  to  direct  thotto  hands  I 

Inventive  men  laboriously  reinvent  what  has  been  produced  before.  Ignorant 
men  fight  against  the  laws  of  nature  with  a  vain  energyy,  and  parchase  their 
expericnco  at  great  cost.  Why  should  not  all  these  sUirt  where  their  prede- 
cessors en<led,  and  not  where  they  btgan.  Education  can  enable  them  to  do  so. 
Tlie  application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts  has  changed,  in  the  last  half-century, 
the  condition  and  relations  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been 
somewhat  neglectful  in  the  cultivation  and  encouragement  of  the  scientific  porticm 
of  our  national  economy. 

Our  country  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  wealth,  and  is  probably 
destined  in  another  quarU-T  of  a  century  to  contain  nearly  as  many  inhabitants  as 
now  exist  in  France  and  England  tc>gether. 

We  have  alreiidy  in  the  Uniteil  States  a  large  body  of  young  men  who  liavo 
received  a  classical  education,  many  of  whom  fmd  it  ditficult  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
in  what  are  termed  the  learned  professions.  I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  should  make  an  effort  to  diversify  the  occupations  of  our  people,  and  devdop 
more  fully  their  strong  mental  and  physical  resources,  throughout  the  Union. 
Wo  have,  perhaps,  stronger  motives  in  New  England  than  in  any  other  part  of 
our  country,  to  encourage  pcientifio  pursuits,  from  the  fact  that  we  must  hereafter 
look  for  our  main  support  to  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the 
meclianic  arts  ;  to  which  it  becomes  our  duty,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  make 
all  the  appliances  of  science  within  our  power.  We  inherit,  and  are  forced  to 
cultivate,  a  sterile  soil ;  and  what  nature  has  denied  should  be,  as  for  as  possible, 
supplied  by  art.  We  must  make  better  farmers,  through  tho  application  of 
chemical  and  agi'icultural  science. 

We  need,  then,  a  school,  not  for  boys,  but  for  young  men  who«o  early 
education  is  completed,  either  in  college  or  elsewhere,  and  who  intend  to  enter 
upon  an  active  life  as  engineers  or  chemist",  or,  in  general,  as  men  of  science, 
applying  their  attainments  to  practiail  purposes,  where  they  may  learn  what  has 
been  done  at  other  times  and  in  other  countries,  and  may  acquire  habits  of  inves- 
tigation and  reflwtion,  with  an  aptitude  for  observing  and  describing. 

I  have  thought  that  the  three  great  practical  branches  to  which  a  scientific 
education  is  to  be  applied  amtmgst  us  are,  1st,  Engineering:  2d,  Mining,  in  is 
extende<l  sense,  including  Metallurgy' ;  3d,  the  invention  and  manufacture  of 
machinery.  These  mast  be  deemed  kindred  branches,  startjng  from  the  f<ame 
point,  depending  in  many  resjKJCts  on  tho  same  principles,  ai^d  gradually  diverging 
to  their  more  special  applications.  Mathematics,  egp«^ially  in  their  application  to 
tho  construction  and  combination  of  machinery ;  Chemistry,  the  foundation  of 
knowledge  and  an  all-important  study  for  the  mining  engineer,  and  the  key  to  the 
processes  by  which  the  rude  ore  becomes  the  tenacious  and  ductile  metal ;  Geo- 
log}»,  Mineralogy  and  the  other  sciences  investigjiting  the  properties  and  uses  of 
meterials  employed  in  the  arts ;  Carpentry,  Masonrj-,  Architecture,  and  Drawing, 
are  all  studies  which  should  be  pursued,  to  a  greater  or  loss  extent,  in  one  or  all 
of  these  principal  divisions. 

To  establish  such  a  Fcho<^l  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  in  connection 
with  the  University,  and  under  the  awe  and  general  guidance  of  its  government, 
requires  buildings  with  suitable  lecture-rooms  and  philosophical  apparatus,  with 
mo<lels  and  plans,  and  a  place  for  their  deposit  and  safe-keeping,  tt)gether  with  a 
Cabinet y  whce  every  description  of  wooil,  ores,  metals,  «S:c.,  may  bo  deposited 
for  the  UKO  of  tho  students.  Without  the  alK)ve  appliances,  the  iS^ofessors  would 
be  workmen  without  tools.  The  University  has  already  appointed  Mr.  Ilorsford 
Rumford  Professor,  who  propo!5t*s  to  give  instruction  upon  an  enlarged  plan  in  the 
science  of  Chemistr)\  I  have  of\en  heard  Professor  Ilorsford  8])oken  of  in  terms 
of  high  commendation,  and  as  in  all  respects  competent  to  tiike  charge  of  this 
important  department  of  science,  and  to  bring  out  tho  moat  favorable  results. 
Tlie  testimony  rendered  at  home  to  Mr.  ITorsford's  capacity  has  been  very  agree- 
able to  me,  and  had  satisfied  me  that  the  selection  ma<lo  by  tho  government  of 
the  College  was  fortunate ;  but  I  have  lately  learned,  in  addition  to  the  high 
character  given  him  by  his  friends  here,  that  the  great  practical  chemist  of  tha 
age  (Liebig)  has  given  his  most  unqualified  testimony  to  the  ability  and  6deli^  of 
Professor  Horsfoi^,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Baron  Liebig  for  two  yeBLTS, 
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X  deem  it  of  the  highest  importance,  and,  in  fact,  CRscntijil,  that  none  but  firH- 
ref «  men  ihould  occupy  tiio  ProfcsBors^  chairs  in  tliin  Sclux)!.  Its  success  depends 
upon  the  characters  of  the  instnictoi-s.  They  should  be  men  of  comprehensive 
views,  and  acknowledged  talents,  p)S8essing  industry  and  intigrity,  with  an 
eatlnuiasUc  devotion  to  the  great  inter«.>sts  of  science,  lliey  should  love  their 
profoflsion,  and  work  in  it  ilay  by  day.  Such  teachers  will  soon  gather  around 
them  a  large  number  of  pupils. 

T*o  earry  out  Uiis  course  of  e<lucati()n  in  its  pnietical  branches,  there  should 
be  the rnobt  thorough  instruction  in  Engineering,  (Jeulogy,  Chemistry,  ^liuerulogy, 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History.  Chemistry  is  provided  for  ;  and  in 
the  Uut  two  branches,  instruction  might,  perhaps,  be  given  by  the  present  College 
Prof^-asors.  In  addition  to  thei*e,  it  would  be  neeessiiry  to  obtain  the  services,  at 
«tat«:*d  fieriods,  of  eminent  men  from  the  praetical  walks  of  hfe.  Tho  Law  School 
M  taught  by  distinguishe«l  lawyers  of  the  highi.'st  rej)utation.  Tlie  Medical  School 
by  d istiuguiiihed  physicians.  In  like  manner,  this  Seh(X)l  of  Science  should 
uuinber  among  its  teue.hers  men  who  have  praetiseJ  and  are  practising  the  arts 
"^c-y  are  calkni  to  tciich.     Let  theory  be  proved  by  practical  results. 

Po    defray    the  ex[)enditure?«,  iin-ans  must  be  procured  fur  tho  erection  of 

soirable    buiUlings  (not  including   dwelling-houses),  the  purchase  of.  apparatus^ 

furniture,  &c.,  and  provision  must  be  made  for  the  comfortable  sujtport  of  the 

A  f'^fesssors  and  other  tCMehrs  employed.     For  this   pur|>o>e,  let  the  students  be 

*nvit«^    fi*ecly  frtim  all  quarters,  nt    ji    nio'hTate  charge    fl>r   tuition.     Let  the 

oumbors  be  only  limited  by  the  sizt^  of  the  Kctunr-rooms,  and  I  cannot  entertain 

*/*^***l>t  tlwt  a  large  ri;\enue  would  bo  d^.rivo.l  from  tuition  fees.     I  would  suggest 

f^    fKjrmanent  Professors,  naimly,  one  of  Chomi^t^y,  (alreaily  aj)pt)inted),  one 

^f  it.n^  ^,^^,piug  jjj  itj,  various  brandies,  and  one  of  (.ieiilog)'.     The  supjx»rt  of  the 

"*t  is  f,,r  the  present  time  provided  for.     For  the  other  two  a  moderate  fund 

"'^f'  ^'--  obtained,  jus  a  nuelius  of  a  farther  sum  which  slu^uld  be  addt;d  to  it,  to 

??*«  tlie  capital  equal  to  that  of  the  Rumford  Professorship.     The  Professors  in 

**  Sotool  should  depend,  to  a  c«)ns:derable  extent,  upon  fees :  it  is  the  best 

F^.^^^3it.«o  to  exertion  and  fidelity,  aiul  tlu^  permanent  prosperity  of  the  institution. 

^^.  *'*   trlierefore  further  suggest,  that  each  of  the  above  ProfL*8sors  shall  receive, 

^    **  ^  I  ordinary  expenses  shall  have  been  paid,  one  half  of  the  tuition  fees  till 

^    y  **"*^iount  to  a  sum,  annually,  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars,  including 

.1  *^  •tilted  salaries ;  and  that  the  governnjent  of  the  Colleirc  pay  sucli  sums  to 

J  ^     teachers,  whether  temporary  or  pcriminent,  as  they  may  deem  expedient, 

^v^    ^*^n,t  the  other  half  of  the  .«aid  tuition  fees  be  reserved  and  a«lded  to  any  fund 

^^     ***ny  be  hereafter  contributed  to  establish  and  found  the  two  Piofessorships 

j*^^  mentioned, 
jj  a^-^^^'*^  ^ovf^  ray  dear  Sir,  given  you  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of  such 
jj^  *^<X)1  of  sciences  as  I  believe  the  condition  of  our  extensive  and  growing  coun- 
_l      *'^<juire8,  and  you  will  a.sk  how  the  means  are  to  be  obtained  tt)  ciwry  out  the 
^^^»  ^hen  we  shall  soon  have  an  appeal  made  to  our  liberality,  as  well  as  to  the 
^^^^  of  our  best  interests,  to  contribute  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
•]>»  ?"^tig  the  astronomical  department  .so  auspiciously  commenced  in  Cambridge. 
.      l«  dfjpartment  of  science  has  already  engaged  the  public  sympathy,  and  will,  I 
^^^^^t  not,  be  taken  up  at  an  early  day,  an<l  placed  in  an  independent  and  useful 
jT^ition.     I  cherish  a  wish  to  see  the  Observatory,  the  telescope,  and  every  instru- 
*    ^nt  requured  to  prosecute  the  heavenly  science,  ready  for  use,  and  do  not  intend 
^^^  interfere  with  the  claims  the  world  has  upon  our  conmiunity  to  aceomplish  this 
g^^t  and  important  object.     Nor  do  I  mean  to  occupy  the  ground  of  another 
-^^ch  of  science  that  will,  I  supposes,  at  a  future  time,  prestmt  strong  claims  upon 
Jl^e  pubUc  bounty.     I  allude  to  Natural  historj',  now  in  charge  of  tliat  accom- 
*^U«hed  naturalist,  Dr.  Gray.     I  wish  to  see  all  these  branches  of  science  prose- 
cuted with  vigor,  and  moving  forward  in  perfect  harmony  at  Cambridge. 

"  I  therefore  prop)ose  to  offer,  through  you,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  President 
^^  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  appro- 
J^^iated  as  1  have  indicated  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  Tlie  buildings,  I  have  sup- 
f^wed,  without  having  made  estimates,  could  be  erected,  incluiling  an  extensive 
^^bcratory,  for^ibout  thirty  thousand  dollars.  If  so,  there  will  remain  the  sum  of 
^\renty  thoosand  dollars ;  and  I  suggest  that  whatever  sum  may  remain,  after  the 
Erection  and  furnishing  of  the  buildings,  should  form  the  basis  of  a  fund,  which 
V^gelher  with  one  hw  of  tho  tuition  S^cs,  till  the  amount  shall  yield  the  sum  of 
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three  thoniand  dollars  annually,  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  Professor 
of  £ngineerinp[  and  the  Professor  of  Geol'^gy,  and  bo  made  a  pemfianent  foondft- 
tion  for  these  Professorships.  The  object  is,  to  pLice  the  three  Professors  in  this 
School  in  the  same  pecuniary  situations.  I  beg  to  suggest,  further,  that  the 
whole  income  of  this  School  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition,  illustration,  and  disson- 
i nation  of  the  practical  sciences  for  ever. 

The  details,  however,  and  conditions  of  this  donation,  may  be  heresfter 
arranged  between  the  Corporation  and  rnyself.  I  now  leave  the  whole  subject  in 
the  hands  of  thi;  gentlemen  composing  the  Corporation,  in  the  hope  and  faith  that 
the  plan  may  be  adr>pted  and  executed  with  as  niucli  expedition  as  may  be  coo* 
sistent  with  economy ;  and  that  it  may  prove  honorable  to  the  University,  and 
useful  to  the  country. 

I  pray  you,  dear  Sir,  to  bt^lieve  I  remain, 

Most  faithfully,  your  friend, 

Abbott  Lawrence.'' 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  donation  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  Professor 
Agassiz,  of  Switzerland,  was  invited  to  the  chair  of  Zoology  and 
Geology,  and  at  a  later  period  Lieut.  Eustis,  of  the  army,  to  that  of 
Engineering.  At  the  commencement  of  1S48,  the  corporation  conferred 
upon  the  institution  the  name  of ''Lawrence  Scientific  School." 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1849,  a  Laboratory,*  unsurpassed  in 
Europe  even,  in  its  conveniences  for  practical  instruction,  was  erected 
and  furnished,  and  in  the  year  following  a  building  was  constructed  for 
the  temporary  accommodation  of  tlie  departments  of  Zoology,  Geology, 
and  Engineering.  Besides  the  Professors  already  mentioned,  the 
Faculty  of  the  Scientific  School  embraces  Professor  Peircc  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mathematics,  Professor  Lovering  in  Physics,  Professor 
Gray  in  Botany,  Professor  Wyman  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  and  Professor  Cook  in  Mineralogy. 

The  plan  of  the  School  has  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  as  ihe 
wants  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  and  the  experience  of  the  Instructors 
made  necessary.  The  School  is  essentially  a  collection  of  independent 
departments,  each  having  the  exclusive  control  of  its  own  internal 
arrangements,  without  reference  to  other  departments,  and  sustaining  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  for  itself. 

The  recent  bequest  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,  will 
enable  the  corporation,  to  further  increase  the  facilities  for  instruction 
and  research  in  the  School. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  detail  the  requirements  and  courses  of 
mstruction  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cambridge. 

Requisites  for  Admission. — Candidates  for  admission  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  have  received  a  good  common 
English  education,  and  be  qualified  to  pursue  to  advantage  the  courses 
of  study  to  which  they  propose  to  give  their  attention.  They  must 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  give  bonds,  in  the 
sum  of  $200,  signed  by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  resident 
in  Massachusetts,  for  the  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  School,  and  register 
their  names  with  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  They  will  be  adimitted  only 
at  the  commencement  of  a  Term,  except  in  extraordinary  cases. 

~"^ 

*  Plana  of  the  Building  occupied  hj  the  Scientific  School,  aodof  the  Laboratory  will  be  fl 
tn  a  future  number  of  the  Journal 
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^sauiREMENTS  OF  Stddentb. — Students  of  the  Scientific  School  arc 
i^nii.iTed  to  board  and  lodge  at  licensed  houses.    They  shall  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  courteous  and  gentlemanly  manner,  and  shall  comply  with  all 
^e  rcg^Uona  of  the  School  and  of  the  Department  to  wliich  they  belong. 
They  we  expected  statedly  to  attend  religious  worship,  at  such  place 
aa  itieir  parents  or  guardians  may  direct 

A  Scientific  Student  violating  these  regulation*,  or  participating  with 
an  Undergraduate  in  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  College,  is 
liable  to  dismission  from  the  School. 

Degrees. — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  may  be  conferred  upon 
any  Student  who,  having  attended  the  instructions  of  the  School  for  at 
least  one  year,  and  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  studies  in  one  or 
more  Departments,  shall  have  passed  a  salisfiictory  public  examination. 
The  Department  or  Departments  in  which  the  Student  has  been 
examined,  and  his  grade  of  merit,  will  be  epecified  in  the  Diploma,  and 
each  Diploma  will  bear  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Faculty. 

Certificates  may  be  granted  to  Students  who  do  not  graduate,  stating 
the  tine  they  have  been  present  in  the  School,  the  studies  pursued,  and 
^o  progress  made. 

Courses  of  Instruction. — The  number  and  choice  of  studies  are 
optional  on  the  part  of  Students,  who  will,  however,  be  counselled  on 
^ese  points  by  the  Professors ;  but  a  punctual  attendance  on  all  pre* 
**l>ed  exercises  will  be  required. 

*•  Cbemistry. — Professor  Horsford  will  receive  Special  Stuaents  to 
^®  Course  of  instruction  in  Experimental  Chemistry  and  research,  who 
^^  Sm  their  attendance  in  the  Laboratory  from  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  till  5 
o'clook  P.  M. 

*  ^e  course  will  include  instruction  in — 

*  O.coretical  and  Experimental  Chemistry,  and  Systematic  Qualitative 
^  ^luantitative  Analysis,  in  all  their  branches ; 

*^«UTnaceutical  Preparations   for  the  Laboratory  and  Apothecary, 

^    t-lie  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  value  of  drugs  generally ; 

£.    "^^-^iieral  assays.  Metallurgy,  analysis  of  Soils  and  Ashes,  examination 

^^^  I^isons,  manufacture  of  Manures,  and  the  various  determinations 

^JJ5;^ired  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

H^        *^e  solution  of  problems  of  research  in  experimental  science  and  in 

^   ^applications  of  science  to  the  arts  and  manufacturea 
^^.  ^     addition  to  the  practical  instruction  in  Chemistry  as  an  art,  in 
^^.     ^^li  each  Student  is  necessarily  a  class  by  himself,  there  is  a  system- 
cK^         <3aily  exercise,  on  the  blackboard,  in  the  solution  and  explanation  of 
*"^  leal  problems. 

knowledge  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry,  and   an 
aintance  with  StOckhardt's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  or  its  equi- 
^tj  are  required  for  admission. 


BooKB  AHD  WoRKi  FOB  RsADiMO  AMD  RsFXRBNCB.— WUI's  Outline  of  ChemicBl 
fVMenius'a  QoantitatlTe  Analysii.    RegnauU's  Elements  of  Chemittrj.    Gmelin's 
^Book  of  Chemiitry. 
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II.  Zoology  and  Geology. — The  instruction  in  this  Department 
consists,  alternately,  of  a  course  of  Lectures  by  Professor  Agassiz  on 
Zoology,  embracing  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  classification  of 
animals,  as  founded  upon  structure  and  embryonic  developnient,  and 
illustrating  their  natural  afHnitics,  habits,  geographical  distribution,  and 
the  relations  which  exist  between  the  living  and  extinct  races ;  and  of  a 
course  on  Geology,  bo^h  theoretical  and  practical.  The  course  on  Geo- 
logy will  be  delivered  during  tlie  First  Term. 

Besides  the  instructions  of  the  lecture-room.  Professor  Agassiz  will 
afford  the  Students  access  to  his  laboratory  during  certain  hours,  in 
order  to  show  them  how  to  observe  isolated  facts,  how  to  determine  liv- 
ing and  fossil  animals,  how  to  identify  rocks  of  diifcrent  formations,  and 
how  to  conduct  a  regular  geological  survey. 

For  those  who  intend  to  make  a  further  study  in  these  sciences, 
excursions  in  the  neighborhood  will  be  made  in  term-time,  and  longer 
excursions  in  vacation,  to  those  parts  of  the  country,  near  or  remote, 
which  offer  the  most  instructive  field  for  observation. 

Tbxt-Books  and  Works  for  Reading  and  Rbpersnces.— Hitchcock's  Elementary  Geo* 
logy.  De  la  Deche's  Geological  Manual.  Geological  Observer,  and  Researches  in  Theoretical 
Geology.    Lyell's  Elements  of  Geology,  and  Principles  of  Geology.    Guyot's  Earth  and  Man. 

For  Local  Information.— Hitchcock's  Geology  of  Massachusetts.  Also,  The  Oeolofleal 
Reports  published  by  the  different  States.    Lyell's  Travels  in  North  America. 

•  HI,  Engineering. — Professor  Eustis  will  receive  Special  Students 
to  the  course  of  instruction  in  Engineering,  who  w^ill  give  their  attend- 
ance at  the  School  from  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  to  5  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  course  will  include  instruction  in — 

Surveying,  with  the  use  of  the  instruments,  and  actual  operations  in 
the  field. 

Drawing  in  all  its  branches ;  topographical,  outline,  shaded,  and  tin- 
ted, including  Ismoretic  Projections. 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

The  principles  of  Mechanics,  and  their  application  to  Machinery  and 
Engineering. 

Descriptive  Geometry. 

The  theory  of  shades,  shadows,  and  perspective. 

The  application  of  Descriptive  Geometry  to  masonry  and  stone-cut- 
ting in  the  construction  of  groined  and  cloistered  arches,  domes,  &c. 

The  nature  and  properties  of  building  materials,  and  their  application 
to  the  construction  of  railroads,  canals,  bridges.  &,c. 

The  instruction  will  be  given  by  daily  exercises  at  the  blackboard  and 
by  lectures. 

A  knowledge  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry  is  required 
before  admission. 

IV.  BoTANV.  Professor  Gray  will  give,  during  the  Second  Term,  a 
course  of  instruction  in  Structural  Botany  and  Vegetable  Anatomy, 
with  microscopical  demonstrations.  Also,  a  course  of  twenty-foor  Lec- 
tures on  Systematic  Botany. 
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TszT-BooKS  Ain>  Wouci  for  Rbadino  AMD  Rbpbrkngb.  Gray'i  Botanical  Text>Book, 
4th  ed.  Gray'a  Manual  of  the  Botaiiv  of  the  Northern  United  Btatea  Mohl'a  Principles  of 
tbe  Anatomy  and  Phynolo^  of  the  ve((etable  Cell.  Adrien  do  Janieu,  Coura  El^mentaire 
de  Butanique,  or  the  Engli^li  Translation. 

V.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Special  instruction 
will  be  given  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  and  Laboratory  in  Holden 
Chapel,  by  Professor  J.  Wyman. 

During  the  Second  Term  of  the  present  Academic  Year,  there  will 
be  delivered  a  course  of  thirty  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  commencing  in  March,  1856. 

Instruction  will  also  be  given  to  Medical  Students  in  thtt  usual  branch- 
es of  study  necessary  to  a  medical  education. 

^<*OK«  or  Rbfbrrnce— (^omparalive  Anatomy,  by  Siebold  and  StnnniiiR,  translated  by  W. 
J;  "^rnett,  M.  D.  Carpenter's  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  4lh  ed.  Wagner's 
^^Ynparatire  Anatomy  of  Vcrtt-brated  Animals.  Kvmer  Johck's  Outlines  o(  the  Animal 
*^"^lfilom.  Kirke's  and  Paget 's  Hand  Book  of  Physiofogy.  Ajrausi/.'s*  Lt  ctures  on  Compara- 
"^^  E^mbryology.    Owen's  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy.    Midler's  Physiology. 

^l.  Mathematics.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  Higher  Matht- 
^^^tics^  and  especially  in  Analytical  and  Celestial  Mechanics^  by  Pro- 
fe^^or  Peibce. 

**rivate  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  Mathematics  will  be 
^'^en  to  those  desirous  of  receiving  it,  by  competent  instructors  residing 
^  the  University. 


j^^  axT-BooK  AND  Works  por  Rbadino  and  Refxrenob.     1.  Curves  and  Fcnctioms. 
^2^^iUaT  Courte.  Peirce.     Curves  and  Functions.     Lacroix.    Calcul  Ditferentiel  et  Integral. 
l»^^chy.    Les  Applications  du  Caicul  Inflnit^simal  k  la  G6)m^trie.    Munge.    Application  de 
^^alyse  k  la  Geometric. 

^■f^aralM  Ourat.  Biot.  G£om(^trie  Analytique.  Cauchy.  Cours  d'Analvse  de  l'£cole 
f^^Vaie  Polytechnique.  Hsmiltnn's  Researches  resptcting  Quaterniona  CTransactiona  of 
'"^e  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  XXI.) 

.^p.  Analytical  and  Celestial  MBCHANirs.  Laplace.  M(5canique  Celeste,  translated, 
^*th  a  Commentary,  by  Dr.  Bowditch.  Vol.  I.  Bowditch.  Ou  the  Compulation  of  fhe 
j^<'bjt«  of  a  Planet  or  Cu'met ;  Appendix  to  Vol.  III.  of  his  Translation.  Poisson  M^ank|ae 
?^naiytlque.  Lagrange.  M6canique  Analvtique.  Hamilton.  General  Method  in  Dynanea, 
^^m  the  London  Philosophical  Transactio'iis  for  1834  and  183o. 

^  -iiegular  Courte.  Airy.  Figure  of  the  Earth,  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana* 
^*U8s.  Theoria  Motuum  Corporum  Coelpstium.  Berssel.  Untersuchuniren.  LeTerrier. 
**€veloppemenis  sur  Plusieurs  Points  de  la  Th^orie  des  Perturbations  des  Plan^tes.  Lever* 
Y**"-  t*^  Variations  Sfculaires  des  fcK'mens  dt»  Orbites,  pour  les  Sept  Plan^tes  Princlpales. 
Airy.    Tides,  from  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana. 

.^^^artUUl  Course.  Thforie  iles  Mouvements  de  Mercure.  Leverrier.  Recherches  sur  les 
^ouvements  de  la  Plan^te  Herschel.  Adams.  Explanation  of  the  Observed  Irregularities  in 
^UQ  Motion  of  Uranus,  on  the  Ilypotheciid  of  Disturbances  caused  by  a  more  distant  Planet. 

a.  Mrcranical  Thbort  op  Lioht.     Airy.    Mathematical  EsJitavs.    MacCuUagh.    On  the 

^aaws  of  Crystalline  Reflection  and  Refrsction.    (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 

^jJ^L   XVIII.)    Cauchy.     Exercicss  d'Analyse  et  de  Physique  Maih^matiquea.    Neumann. 

*Theoreti«;hc  Untersuchung  der  Gesetze,  nach  welchen  das  Licht  reflectirtund  gebrochea 

^^ird.    (Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1835.) 

VII.  MiNER.vLOGY.  Professor  Cooke  will  receive,  during  the  Second 
Term,  Special  Students  to  ihe  course  of  instruction  in  Mineralogy  at 
liis  Laboratory. 

jText-Book,    Dana's  Mineralogy. 

The  following  courses  of  Lectures  delivered  to  Undergraduates  will 
^e  open  without  charge  to  members  of  the  Scientific  School. 
A  course  on  Chemistry^  by  Professor  Cooke.         * 
A  course  on  Systematic  Botany  according  to  the  Natural  System,  by 
Professor  Gray. 

A  coarse  on  Physics j  in  the  Second  Term,  by  Professor  Loverino. 
A  course  on  Human  Anatomy  cmd  Physiology,  by  Professor  Wyman. 
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The  formation  of  a  Museum  of  Natural  History,  on  an  extsnsive 
scale,  has  been  commenced,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Profefisors 
in  the  several  Departments. 

The  Anatomical  Museum,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Observatory,  and 
the  Public  Library,  are  accessible  to  the  Students  of  the  Scientific 
School 

Fees  for  special  instruction  of  those  who  become  private  pupils  of 
any  Professor,  and  pursue  studies,  practical  exercises,  or  experimental 
research,  or  make  excursions,  under  his  particular  direction,  the  fees 
are:  — 

In  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  for  instruction  six  days  in  the  week, 
per  Term  of  twenty  weeks  Jifty  dollars.  For  Laboratory  apparatus 
and  supplies,  tvrenty-Jire  dollars.  For  one  half  or  any  less  fraction  of  a 
Term,  two  thirds,  of  the  above  sums. 

The  Special  Students  in  Chemistry  will  also  supply  themselves,  at 
their  own  expense,  with  such  articles  of  apparatus  as  are  consumed  in 
using,  such  as  flasks,  corks,  tubing,  lamps,  crucibles,  &c.,  together  with 
alcohol  and  platinum,  and  gold  and  silver  solutions. 

In  the  Department  of  Engineering,  for  instruction  six  days  in  the 
week,  Jifty  dollars  per  Term.  For  three  days  in  tiie  week,  two  thirds, 
and  for  one  day,  one  third,  of  the  above  sum. 

The  Special  Students  in  Engineering,  will  supply  themselves  with 
drawing  materials,  necessary  text-books,  &c. 

In  any  of  the  other  Departments,  the  fees  for  special  instruction  may 
be  agreed  upon  with  the  instructor. 

'  The  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Scientific  School  may  be  attended  by 
members  of  the  School,  and  by  members  of  any  of  tlie  Professional 
Schools,  and  by  persons  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  University, 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  dollars  per  course.  Students  of  the  Scientific 
School  may  attend,  without  charge,  any  of  the  Lectures  delivered  to 
Undergraduates  by  the  Professors  in  the  Academical  Department 
They  may  also  study  any  one  of  the  foreign  languages  taught  in  the 
University,  on  payment  of  a  fee  oCJive  dollars  per  Term. 

The  other  expenses  for  a  Term  are  nearly  as  follows , 
Board,  twenty  weeks,  from  $  3.00  to  $  5.00  per  week,     from  $  60  to  $  100 
Room-rent,  including  care  of  room,  but  not  making  fires.    .     26  to      75 
Furniture  (if  the  Student  docs  not  furnish  his  room),    .      .   10  to      20 

Washing, 7  to      15 

Fuel,  for  the  First  or  Winter  Term,  from  August  to  January,  12  to      25 

"  Ibr  the  Second  or  Summer  Term,  from  Febuary  to  July,  6  to  10 
Servant  (if  one  is  employed)  to  make  fires,  &,c 5  to      10 

'$120  to  $245 

Fuel,  prepared  for  use,  is  furnished  by  the  lessee  of  the  College  Wharf) 
at  the  market  price,  if  the  Students  desire  it. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  School,  application  may  be 
made  to  Professor  E.  N.  Horsford,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


IX.   AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

A  SEETCn  OF  THE  HISTOEY   OF   ILLINOIS   COLLEGE,  JACKSONVILLE    ILL 


Of  the  many  cbartcrdd  institutions  in  our  new  States,  which  have 

come  into  being  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  there  are  few 

whose  beginnings  have  been  attended  with  more  thrilling  interest, 

and  with  better  promise,  than  those  of  Illinois  College.     It  is  not 

on  this  account,  however,  that  we  begin  our  series  of  historical 

sketches  of  American   colleges,  with  one   of  this    institution.     It 

w^ould  have  been  better,  perhaps,  had  we  commenced  with  Harvard, 

^d  followed  the  order  of  their  ages  in  our  historical  notices.     But 

this  would  have  been  impracticable,  without  frequent  delays  in  the 

wnes,  for  want  of  the  necessary  documents.     We  hope  also,  that, 

oy  suiting  our  demands  to  their  convenience,  the  Presidents  of  col- 

*®ges,  or  others  connected  with  them,  will  be  induced  to  furnish  to 

^  hands  better  histories  of  their  own  institutions,  than  it  would  be 

possible  for  us  to  condense  from  any  published  documents.     No  such 

history  having  yet  reached  us,  from  the  older  institutions,  we  are 

S'^ided  in  our  selection  of  Illinois  College,  as  the  subject  of  our 

Present  notice,  by  the  fact,  that  its  quarter  centennial  anniversary 

^^  celebrated    at   its  last   commencement,  and  we    have   in  our 

*^^nds,  through  the  kindness  of  the  author.  President  Sturtevant's 

Historical  Discourse,"  delivered  on  that  occasion,  and  prepared  for 

publication  by  order  of  the  Trustees.     It  is  both  reliable   in  its 

satements,  and  touching  and  eloquent  in  its  reminiscences.     From 

^^^  discourse,  principally,  are  derived  the  materials  of  the  following 
sketch. 

Instruction  was  commenced  in  Illinois  College  on  the  1st  of 
^uary,  1830.  It  was  then  a  day  school  for  boys,  with  a  single 
Tocher.  It  was  a  college  only  in  the  intention  and  hopes  of  its 
^^nders,and  in  the  pro\idence  of  God.  The  moving  principle,  the  all- 
P^rvading  cause  of  the  founding  of  this  college,  was  the  ever-abiding 
P'^rpose  of  the  religious  people  of  this  country  to  disseminate  the  in- 
.  ^^^6  of  the  Gospel  by  means  of  institutions  of  learning.  "  There 
.  ^0  feature  of  American  society,"  says  President  Sturtevant,  "  which 
^ore  glorously  uniqOe  and  characteristic.     There  is  nothing  like 
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it  in  the  history  of  colonization  in  any  other  nation  or  age  of  tb 
world.  It  is  prominently  to  this  cause  that  we  owe  the  inceptio! 
and  the  growth  of  our  whole  system  of  higher  liberal  educatioi 
This  cause  was  tin'  panMit  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  the  other  college 
of  Now  England,  and  not  less  of  Nassau  Ilall ;  and  these  arc  th 
parents  of  the  cullego  system  of  the  whole  country."  He  claimi 
also,  for  the  founders  of  most  of  (lie  colleges  of  our  new  State 
that  they  have  bei'U  impelled  by  the  same  motives,  and  actuated  h 
the  same  principh's,  witli  our  fathers  of  the  older  States;  and  the 
are  encouragi-d  by  tliis  fact  to  hope  for  a  like  signal  success. 

The  subordinate  causes  and  agencies,  which  resulted  in  the  founi 
ing  of  Illinois  College,  were  various  and  wide  asimder  in  their  origi 
but  moved  !)y  the  same  spirit  of  enlightened  philanthropy. 

On  the  one  haiul,  the  late  Rev.  John  M.  Ellis,  having  then  jtt 
completed  his  studies  at  the  Andover  'J'heological  Seminary,  wi 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  bv  the  American  Hon) 
Missionary  Soei«ty,  in  the  year  18'J0.  lie  found  a  population  c 
130,000,  and  but  three  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  State.  Othc 
Christian  churches  were  few,  and  feeble,  and  scattered ;  and  thei 
were  few  of  competent  qualificafions  to  dispense  the  Word  of  LifS 
Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  decisive  measures  in  the  vei 
infancy  of  the  State,  he  early  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  G 
institution  of  learning.  Ilis  conceptions  were  clear  and  vivid  oftl 
necessities  of  coming  generations  in  so  great  a  State,  and  he  urg 
his  views  with  earnestness  and  self-sacrificin«r  zeal.  His  effon 
were  seconded  bv  eidi^htened  and  religious  men,  committees  we; 
appointed  at  his  suggestion,  various  |)laces  were  visited,  Jacksc: 
ville  was  agreed  on  as  the  most  desirable  site,  a  subscription  of  ab— 
$3,000  was  pledged,  and  a  plan  ft>r  the  instituti(m  was  adopt:: 
which  has  since  been  greatly  modified.  It  contemplated  a  Prim 
a  Collegiate,  and  a  Theological  Department,  together  with  provii 
for  the  self-support  of  the  students,  in  part,  by  manual  labor, 
the  means  secured  were  inadequate  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  pla 
complicated,  and  nothing  further  was  done  until  the  autumn  of  1 
when  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  report  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
a  glowing  statt^ment  of  the  present  and  prospective  wants  oC 
Western  country,  and  particularly  of  Illinois,  and  appealed  to  \ 
public  for  aid  on  "behalf  of  the  proposed  institution  at  JacksonviJ 
This  report  was  pubhshed  in  the  Home  Missionary. 

In  the  mean  time,  another  train  of  causes  was  in  operation  in  qm 
a  different  quarter.  There  was,  in  Yale  College,  a  Society  of  Inqoi 
concerning  Missions.  Most  of  its  members  were  preparing  for  tl 
Christian  ministry,  and  their  object  was  to  acquire  the  inforai«"J 
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necessary  to  enable  them  to  judge  wisely  in  selecting  their  own 
fields  of  labor.    They  were  accustomed,  also,  to  exhort  one  another  by 
such  examples  of  Christian  consecration  as  David  Drainerd,  Henry 
Marhn,  and  Samuel  J.  Mills,  to  forget  their  own  private  interests, 
in  their  devotion  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     Soon  after  a  meeting  of 
this  sort,  in  November,  1828,  several  of  the  members  held  private 
conferences  together,  and  agreed  to  associate,  in  the  selection  of 
some  field,  in  the  far  distant  West,  where  they  might  be  sent  as 
missionaries,  and  live  and  labor  in  each  other's  vicinity.     The  idea 
was  soon  added,  that  they  should  unite  their  ellorts  in  founding  an 
institution  of  learning,  to  grow  up  with  the  i)eoplc,  and  be  to  them 
what  a  New  England  college  is  to   the    surrounding   population. 
This  plan  was  fast  ripening  into  action,  when  ^Ir.  Ellis'  report,  in 
tue  Home  Miss^ioiiary,  was  received,     'llic  thought  at  once  occurred 
^  them,  that,  perhaps,  that  was  the  field  to  which  God,  in  his  provi- 
dence, was  directing  them !     A  correspondence  was  immediately 
*^pened  with  Mr.  Ellis,  their  proposal  was  more  than  welcomed  by 
^^ni  and  his  associates,  and  early  in  the  year  1829,  seven  young 
^^i)\  members  of  the  Theological  Department  of  Yale  College,  were 
Prepared  to  subscribe  their  names  to  a  solenm  pledge,  to  one  another, 
^nd  to  God,  that  they  would  devote  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
^^  the  distant  and  wild  State  of  Illinois.     Of  this  association,  Presi- 
^^nt  Sturtevant  and  Rev.  Thcron  Baldwin — now  Secretary  of  the 
"estern  College  Society — were  members,  and  were  the    first  to 
^^iter  the  field.     Each  of  the  others  followed  in  due  time,  and  re-  4? 
itemed  their  pledge  ;  and  one  only  has  been  removed  by  death. 

Ha?ing  pledged  themselves  to  this  enterprise,  the  young  men  im- 
mediately commenced  preparing  and  suggesting  such  modifications 
^f  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to 
become  the  substantial  basis  of  a  university.     In  making  these  sug- 
gestions, they  followed  the  advice  of  the  President  and  Professors 
^f  Yale  College.     Their  plan  was  readily  adopted  by  the  Trustees 
^d  subscribers  at  Jacksonville.     The  fundamental  principles  then 
adopted,  which  are  still  the  basis  of  the  institution,  arc  thus  ex- 
pressed : 

!•  That  there  be  a  Board  of  fifteen  members,  bcsi<les  tlic  President  of  the  in- 
stitution, who  shall  have  the  entire  direction  of  the  Seminary,  independent  of 
^7  extraneons  influence,  and  that  they  shall  he  saciiedly  pledged  to  appropri- 
ate all  donations  which  they  may  choose  to  receive,  according  to  the  expressed 
^^es  of  the  donors. 

^  That  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Tnistees,  ever  after  its  organization, 
™*ll  ha?e  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  occnrring  in  the  same. 

"The  true  spirit  of  these  two  short  sentences,"  says  President 
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S.,  "  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  venerable  advisers,  whom 
we  had  consulted,  had  explicitly  warned  us  against  subjecting  the 
institution  either  to  political  or  denominational  control." 

The  young  men  also  engaged  to  raise  $10,000  for  the  proposed 
institution,  which,  through  the  co-operation  of  their  friends,  they  ac- 
complished in  a  few  months,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1829,  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  Mr  Sturtevant  went  on  their  mission  to  Illinois,  and 
on  the  18th  of  December  united  with  the  Trustees  and  subscribers 
at  Jacksonville  in  constituting  a  Board,  according  to  the  terms  of 
agreement.  A  substantial  edifice  of  brick,  which  now  constitutes 
the  south  half  of  the  College  building,  was  already  erected  and 
partly  finished.  In  that  building  instruction  was  commenced. 
Mr.  Sturtevant  was  the  only  teacher,  with  nine  pupils,  who  were 
increased  to  thirty  before  the  close  of  the  year,  all  in  the  rudiments 
of  study.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  t>J)., 
of  Boston,  was  elected  President  of  the  institution,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  1831. 

"  Two  enterprises  entered  on,  the  next  year,  to  both  of  which  the 
Trustees  were  almost  irresistibly  impelled,  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  time,  have  proved  unprofitable  to  all  concerned,  and  the  chief 
sources  of  all  the  embarrassments  of  the  institution.  They  were 
the  erection  of  the  large  building,  for  dormitories,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1852,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  manual 
labor,  as  conducive  to  the  health  and  economy  of  the  students." 

The  large  building  referred  to,  was  erected  in  accordance  with  t 
long  established  and  then  unquestioned  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
such  an  outlay.     It  was  an  error,  for  which  the  public  opinion  o 
the  time  was  responsible  ;    and  long  before  the  building  was  d( 
stroyed,  the  Trustees  had  become  entirely  convinced  of  the  badne 
of  the  system,  and  were  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  a  better.     T" 
students  immediately  sought  and  obtained  private  accommodatioj 
and  the  advantage,  on  the  score  of  social  and  moral  habits,  has  be 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  present  system.     Discipline,  also,  is  m 
easy  and  salutary. 

The  other  unfortunate  enterprise  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  Pr 
dent :  "  The  scheme  of  manual  labor-schools  was  one  of  the  then  r 
bom  favorites  of  the  more  ardent  class  of  progressives,  but  had  1 
rery  generally  received  by  the  public,  and  must  needs  be  subje 
to  the  test  of  experience.     This  College  came  into  being  just  a 
unlucky  moment,  when  it  must  needs  bear  a  part  in  the  experinr 

The  scheme,  however,  after  considerable   pecuniary  loss, 
abandoned,  as  fallacious  and  impracticable. 

The  Trustees  made  early  application  to  the  Legislature  for  a 
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ter,  but  met  with  much  opposition,  and  were  not  incorporated  until 
1835;  and  when  the  charter  was  granted,  it  limited  the  quantity  of 
land  which  the  corporation  might  possess  to  a  single  section,  and 
forbid  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Department.  But  these 
restrictions  have  since  been  removed,  and  are  worthy  of  mention 
only  as  way-marks  of  the  progress  of  legislation,  in  Illinois,  in  in- 
telligence and  liberality. 

The  first  class  graduated  in  1835,  and  consisted  of  two  members 
only.  The  whole  number  of  alumni  is  now  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighteen  are  living.  The  institution  has 
also  afforded  partial  instruction  to  more  than  a  thousand  pupils, 
through  whom  it  is  exerting  an  important  influence  on  the  social, 
moral,  and  religious  destinies  of  the  State  and  of  the  world.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  greatly  blessed  in  its  religious  interests ;  many 
have  been  hopefully  converted  within  its  walls,  and  are  occupying 
useful  positions  in  the  ministry  and  in  other  professions. 

It  has  beeii  objected  to  this  College,  that  it  has  had  fewer  names 
on  Its  annual  catalogues  than  most  Western  colleges,  with  which  it 
aas  been  compared.  This  is  accounted  for  by  Dr.  S.,  from  the 
fact,  that  its  Trustees  have  been  more  select  in  their  object.  They 
have  not  sought  to  monopolize  the  education  of  the  region  in  their 
"^  institution,  but  to  give  it  its  proper  place  in  a  system  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  State.  They  have  accordingly 
™e  less  of  their  Preparatory  Department  than  some  other  Western 
colleges,  and  have  encouraged  the  public  schools  in  its  vicinity,  and 
^^er  institutions — the  Female  Academy  of  Jacksonville,  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  an  insti- 
tution for  instructing  the  blind,  the  Female  College  of  the  Methodist 
^^ference,  the  Berean  College,  and  a  public  school  on  a  generous 
P^^fij  already  numbering  more  than  five  hundred  pupils — so  that  it  is 
<^ubted  whether  there  is  another  place  on  the  continent,  which,  in 
Proportion  to  its  population,  equals  Jacksonville  in  the  number  of  its 
^stitiitions  of  education  and  philanthropy. 

l^his  College  has  passed  through  one  great  financial  crisis,  which 

rought  it  very  near  the  point  of  extinction.     A  subscription  of  more 

.  *^  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  obtained  in  1835-6,  the 

^^^rest  of  which  was  relied  on  for  current  expenses,  and  the  pay- 

^t  of  debts  incurred  in  providing  for  the  manual  labor  scheme, 

^^  principal  to  be  paid  at  a  future  day.     But  this  was  swept  away 

ythe  pecuniary  revulsion  which  followed.     The  subscription  ut- 

%  failed,  and  the  College  was  relieved  of  its  debt  only  by  parting 

^  its  property,  excepting  its  necessary  fixtures  at  Jacksonville. 

^^  here  it  must  have  suspended  its  operations  in  1848,  but  for  the 
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annual  appropriation  it  was  then,  and  is  still  receiving,  from  the 
Western  College  Society. 

Since  that  time  a  brighter  day  has  dawned.  A  permanent  en- 
dowment has  been  secured  of  $35,000,  and  measures  are  in  opera- 
tion by  which  it  is  hoped  soon  to  increase  it  to  $50,000,  principally 
at  the  West.  The  institution  may  now  be  regarded  as  fully  estab- 
lished, on  a  plan  adapted  to  indefinite  expansion,  and  to  permanent 
and  immense  usefulness,  in  a  great  State  unsurpassed  for  natural  re- 
sources, and  in  immediately  prospective  wealth  and  population. 

Soon  after  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Beecher  in  1814,  Mr.  Sturtevant 
was  elected  President,  and  the  following  names  now  constitute  the 
Faculty  of  Illinois  College : 

Rev.  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  D.D.,  President  ^  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, and  Blackburn  Profo.-'sor  of  Divinity. 

Samukl  Adams,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philoeophy 

Rev.  William  Sanders,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Khetoric  and  Elocution. 

Rev.  Ru>-U8  NuTTiNci,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lan- 
guages and  Literature. 

RuFus  C.  Crampton,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathomatics  and  Astronomy. 

Joseph  C.  Pickard,  A.M.,  Tutor  in  Modern  Languagt»3  and  Literature. 

Alfred  N.  Denny,  A.B.,  Tutor  in  the  Pnrparatory  Department. 

If  it  is  considered  that  the  population  uf  Illinois  was  only  about 
160,000  at  the  time  when  instruction  was  first  commenced  in  thi» 
College,  and  that  it  was  thus  early  planned  and  sustained  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  a  few  young  men,  as  an  indispensable  auxiliarj-  to  their" 
work  as  Christian  missionaries  to  a  new  State,  its  inception  and  ih& 
wisdom  with  which  it  has  been  planted  and  conducted  must  be  re- 
garded as  quite  extraordinary.  The  religious  principle  which 
to  the  undertaking,  in  an  age  of  great  benevolent  enterprises,  w 
neither  new  nor  singular.  Still,  it  was  a  bold  endeavor  to  do 
great  thing  for  the  cause  of  learning  and  of  Christian  civilization  i 
the  great  West,  whose  western  boundar}-  was  then  within  tlie  vallejf^ 
of  the  Mississippi.  And  there  is  a  moral  sublimity  in  the  stead; 
perseverance  with  which  those  young  men  have  grown  old  in  th 
prosecution  of  their  enterprise.  In  the  mean  time,  the  populati 
of  the  State  has  become  1,100,000,  and  Illinois  College,  as  the 
rent  institution,  holds  a  proud  eminence  among  the  many  school 
and  colleges  which  now  constitute  the  educational  system  of  thi 
immense  commonwealth,  and  honorably  co-operate  in  elevating 
standard  of  instruction,  and  in  diflusing  useful  knowledge  and  sal 
tary  principles  among  the  people.  P. 
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Lm  luture  of 

aM  it>.rary  diet  ot  R       <^  va  ru         to 

be-frmnd  in  oar  best  onllpgis  for  ynnne  men."  It  embraces  tlireu  departmenla — 
a  Preparatory,  CoUeginUi,  and  Entlmtju  ;  and  in  1855,  there  were  fifteen  teachen, 
and  S50  pnpils. 

The  bnUding  wm  dt«ignoil  with  much  cnro  by  Mr.  Thnmns  A.  Teft,  Aroliiloct 
nf  ftDiidunce,  R.  I.,  after  a  Kfntral  plan  submitted  by  Rot,  liasil  Manly,  Jr.,  the 
Pri'sident  of  the  Institute.  The  Inl  hiis  a  front  of  3S6  f<.'<;t,  and  is  beantifnily 
lamled  in  one  of  the  most  central,  shaded,  and  eligiblo  neighborhoods  in  tho  city. 

WTien  completed  Iho  buiMinH  will  proscnt  a  front  of  185  fuet.  TTie  wings  eoeh 
3D  feet  SA  shown  in  Fiff.  S,  arc  not  yet  erected.  In  the  Basement,  whieh  is  above 
gmand,  are  two  school-rooms  for  the  Prepnriitory  Dep.irlment,  each  40  by  20  ; 
dinhig-rooiTH,  atore-roonis,  bathing- rooms,  &c.  Beneath  is  a  unb-basemeDt  for 
Ulchen,  hiel,  &a. 

On  the  Finn  Stout,  [Fie,  ^,]  "e  two  parlors  for  boarders  and  Tiailow,  the 
Khod-room  of  the  Collesiata  Department,  five  recitation  rounia,  &a.,  paihii  and 
Btting  room  fof  the  President's  hmily,  and  the  Steward's  office. 

Ob  Ihs  ^coND  Stokt,  [Fig.  4.]  Li  tho  Ubrary  and  Readiag-room,  and  four 
noms  tat  musical  inslruetion,  with  cbainbcn  for  boarders. 

On  the  Tbiid  Stobt^  [Fig.  4,]  the  room  oier  the  Library  is  occupied  forleclnrca 
liy  the  Profeswr  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  with  rooms  adjacent  for 
qifsantus  and  laboratory. 

In  the  Attio,  or  Fousth  S-roar,  are  two  rooms  lighted  by  skylighM  for  dramn| 
ud  pvtitinff,  and  a  large  hall  for  calisthenio  eicreises.  One  of  Iho  lowers  ii 
ised  as  a  belfry,  and  the  other  as  an  observatory.  Tlic  whole  bnitdlng  is  warmel 
hj  toar  fnmaoea,  veotUaled  by  properly  conslruoled  Hoes,  lighted  by  gas,  and  pr» 
Tided  with  warn  in  erery  apartment. 
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AMERICAN   INSTITUTE   OP   INSTRUCTION. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  conyencd  in  the  city 
n.'ith,  Me.,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  August  last,  and  continued  its  scssic 
tliree  days — holding  three  sessions  each  day — the  President,  Thomaa  Shenr" 
Esq. ,  Principal  of  the  Boston  High  School,  being  in  the  chair.  The  citizens  mar 
fested  much  interest  in  the  meeting,  and  the  attendance  of  teachers  and  otha 
from  abroad  was  numerous.  In  course  of  the  sessions,  lectures  were  delivec 
to  large  audiences,  on  the  following  subjects,  viz. :  on  the  question,  **  IVC 
Teaching  take  rank  as  a  Profession  .^"  by  Prof.  Tweed,  of  Tufts  College,  Masfa; 
chusetts.  This  lecture  was  spoken  of  as  a  very  ingenious  and  valuable  discv 
sion.  *♦  On  the  Moral  Office  of  the  Teacher,"  by  Rev.  G.  Reynolds,  of  RoxbuM 
Mass. — a  discourse  marked  with  sound  sense  and  practical  views,  able  a 
interesting.  "On  the  Education  of  our  Daughters,"  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Westc 
Principal  of  a  Female  Seminary  in  Maine — a  discriminating  and  urgent  appc 
for  8  high  standard  of  female  education.  **  On  Unconscious  Tuition,"  by  Pr 
Huntington,  of  Cambridge.  This  exceedingly  rich  and  genial  production  cc 
stitutes  the  leading  article  in  the  present  number  of  our  Jourxal  akd  BS 
VIEW.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Massachusetts,  also  delivered  a  lecture,  t- 
maintained  with  earnestness  and  ability  that  **  Geometry  must  be,  by  etera 
laws,  the  foundation  of  all  learning." 

Interesting  discussions  were  intermingled  with  the  business  and  public  p« 
formances  of  the  sessions ;  and  two  questions  were  especially  considered,  vi 

1.  "  Ought  the  State  to  Furnish  Free  Collegiate  Education  to  its  Citiiena 

2.  **  The  Relative  Importance  of  Ancient  Cla.ssical  and  Scientific  Studies  to 
American  System  of  Education."   On  these  topics  and  othera,  which  came  up  - 
occasional  discussion,  earnest  and  spirited  remarks  were  made  by  Rev.  M 
Sears,  Prof.   Crosby,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Worcester,  3b 
Bunker,  of  Nantucket,  Rev.  Mr.  Cushman,  of  Newcastle,  and  others.  P- 


AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCKMENT  OP  EDUCATIOET. 

The  fifth  session  of  this  association  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  * 
Chapel  of  the  University,  on  the  28th,  29th,  30th,  and  31st  of  August. 

Addresses  were  made  and  papers  read  by  the  retiring  President,  Prof.  A. 
Bache,  on  a  *'  National  Free  University ;"  by  President  H.  P.  Tappan,  of  * 
University  of  Michigan,  on  "Progress  of  E<lucational  Development;"  by  R- 
E.  B.  Huntington,  of  Stamford,  Ct.,  on  *' Mental  and  Physical  Activity;* 
Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  of  Boston,  on  "Moral  Education  in  Schools;"  by  J. 
McEUigott,  of  New  York  City,  on  *'  Debating  as  a  means  of  Educational  13 
cipline;"  by  Prof.  F.  D.  Huntington,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  "VrcoubA^ 
Tuition ;"  by  Prof.  D.  Olmsted,  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  on  the  "  Democratie  T«* 
ency  of  Science;"  by  Prof.  Taylor  Lewis,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  on  '*The  1^ 
Modes  of  Studying  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages ;"  by  Prof.  John 
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of  New  Bmnswick,  N.  J.,  on  "The  Study  of  Portions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers  in  Schools  and  Collies ;"  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Anderson,  of  New  York  City, 
on  "  Physical  Science  in  Reference  to  the  Support  of  its  Higher  Schools ;"  by 
Prof.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of  Oxford,  Miss.,  on  ••  Impi-oveinents  Practicable  in 
American  CoUegee ;"  and  by  J.  G.  llodgins,  of  Toronto,  on  the  "  System  of  Pub- 
lic Education  in  Upper  Canada." 

In  the  discuBsion  of  the  topics  of  these  lectures  and  papers  a  large  number  of 
members  from  different  parts  of  the  country  participated.  The  meeting  was 
one  of  Uie  l&rgeet  in  point  of  attendance,  and  the  character  of  the  papers  and 
discussions  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  which  has  been  held  in  the 
country. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  commencing  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  August,  1856.  B. 


WESTERN  COLLEGE  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education 
«/  the  West  held  its  twelfth  anniversary  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  October  Slst. 

The  annual  discourse  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.D.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  preceding  evening,  to  a  crowded  audience  in  the  High  « 
Street  Church.     A  copy  of  this  admirable  discourse  was  requested  for  publica- 
tion,  but  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Society  to  secure  its  repetition  in  several  places 
^>^ore  it  is  issued  from  the  press. 

•At  the  anniversary  exercises  in  the  Central  Church,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Goodrich, 
^^  Yale  College,  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
^-  y.  Gerhart,  President  of  Franklin  Marsliall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.  An 
abstract  of  the  annual  report  was  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev. 
**-  Baldwin,  and  interesting  addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Clark,  D.D., 
^^  3o8ton,  and  Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Smith,  of  New  York. 

^%e  main  points  considered  in  the  report  are  the  difficulty  of  so  constructing 

'*^^  great  argument  of  the  Society  that  it  could  bo  fully  apprehended  by  the 

l^^jiular  mind,  and  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  securing  its  adequate  diffusion  ; 

*^^  case  of  Western  Reserve  College;    the  publication  of  Tyler's  Essay  on 

***»yer  for  Colleges,  as  marking  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Society  ;  revi- 

^^^^«  of  religion  in  the  institutions  aided  ;  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis ;  the 

^^^^Sessity  of  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  West,  and  the  beat  means  of 

"^^^"uring  it ;  the  importance  of  a  full  development  of  Western  resources,  and  a 

^^"^vention  of  the  needless  multiplication  of  colleges,  in  order  tliat  no  unneces- 

''^^"J  hardens  may  be  imposed  upon  the  Eastern  churches.    The  growing  feelinj» 

^^    "^he  East,  that  the  West  ought  to  sustain  its  own  institutions,  was  alluded  to, 

***^  erroneous  views  in  respect  to  the  available  resources  of  the  Western  coun- 

™*^'  guarded  against. 

^^*he  progress  of  the  Society  was  shown  to  be  real  and  highly  encouraging,  but 

y^"^  sadly  slow  when  compared  with  the  rapid  and  wondrous  development  of 

"^^  West.    Ten  colleges  have  been  aided  during  the  year,  viz.,  Marietta,  Wit- 

*^*^l)erg,  and  Heidelberg  Colleges,  Ohio ;  Wabash  College,  Indiana ;  Illinois  and 

^^^^«x  Colleges,  Illinois ;  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin ;  Iowa  College,  Iowa ;  German 

'^"^^ngelical  Missouri  College,  Missouri ;  and  Pacific  University,  Oregon.    Knox 

^^Hege  would  no  longer  apply  for  aid,  making  the  third  institution  which  had 

®*^*ne  off  fi'om  the  Society's  list  as  not  needing  further  assistance.     Another, 

Wittenberg,  would  follow  at  the  close  of  the  next  year,  and  two  or  three  others 

Were  maUng  rapd  advanoes  toward  a  state  of  independence  in  respect  to  for- 
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eign  aid.    The  importance  of  doing  up  the  whole  work  of  the  Society  eati  of 
the  Mississippi  was  especially  set  forth. 

The  College  of  California  was  received  upon  the  list  of  the  Society,  making 
ten  Institations  in  all,  which  will  receive  aid  during  the  next  year.  Applica- 
tions were  also  received  from  three  new  Institutions,  viz.,  Webster  College,  Mis- 
souri ;  Yellow  Spring  College,  Iowa  *  and  the  College  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
These  applications  were  referred  to  a  special  and  able  Committee,  composed  of 
individuals  representing  the  two  denominations  which  co-operate  in  the  Society 
who  are  to  send  a  part  of  their  number  West,  to  make  personal  examination  of 
all  these  cases.  The  Committee  are  also  expected,  in  their  report  to  the  Board, 
to  give  special  consideration  to  the  true  principles  of  co-operation  in  the  work 
of  establishing  colleges  at  the  West. 

It  appeared  from  the  Treasurer's  Report  that  the  balance  in  the  treasury  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  year  (including  $1,672  subject  to  outstanding  drafts) 
was  $2,501  84 — the  total  receipts,  $19,3^1  14  ;  and  the  entire  resources  of  the 
year,  $21,892  48.  More  money  had  passed  through  the  treasury  for  the  ben- 
efit of  colleges  than  in  any  previous  year ;  but  present  resources  were  entirely 
inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  demands. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Brainerd,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  next 
annual  discourse  before  the  Society,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  of  Boston,  his  alter- 
nate. The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  October,  1856,  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Board  of  Directors  were  in  session  at  Providence  the  two  days  preceding 
the  anniversary  of  the  Society.  At  these  sessions  the  reports  of  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  were  carefully  considered,  and  other  important  business  was 
transacted. 

Each  Institution  upon  the  list  of  the  Society  is  required  annually  to  furnish 
the  Board  with  a  financial  statement,  showing  its  resources,  income,  expt^nses, 
and  wants,  together  with  such  other  facts  and  considerations  as  may  go  to  sus* 
tain  its  appeal  for  aid,  and  enable  the  Directors  to  reach  an  intelligent  decision 
in  respect  to  its  claims  upon  the  treasury.  These  applications  were  read  and 
carefully  considered,  and  then  appropriations  made  for  the  year  according  tc 
their  supposed  relative  demands. 

When  new  institutions  apply  for  aid,  they  are  required  to  furnish  the  appro- 
priate documents  in  relation  to  their  terms  of  incorporation,  their  officers,  trus- 
tees, and  students,  descriptions  of  their  locations,  their  relations  to  similar 
enterprises  in  the  same  region  of  country,  their  resources,  present  or  prospec- 
tive, etc.,  etc.,  that  the  Board  may  know  their  true  condition,  and  so  appreciate 
their  claims  to  the  assistance  desired.  These  several  points  are  then  thoroughly 
considered  by  the  Directors,  and  if  doubt  remains,  special  committees  are 
to  the  West  to  make  personal  examination. 


BOOK-NOTICES  DEFERRED. 

Our  acknowledgpment  of  books  received  which  we  had  prepared  for  this  m 
ber  of  the  Journal,  is  deferred  for  the  want  of  room.  It  will  not  be  forgot 
in  our  next. 


■  ^^^'^'^^^^ 
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I.   EDUCATION. 

▲   B«BT  BUB  FIOM  rftmilT  TO  FUTUUB  OBNIRATIONI. 

n  no  BiiDOinniiT  or  thb  pbam>»t  usmrvTs,  DAmriEi,  kam. 


On  tbA  loth  of  Jane,  1852,  the  citizens  and  sons  of  Danrera,  in 
llawMihiiaettB^  MsemUed  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  centen- 
nial aimiveEnarj  of  the  town's  existence.  A  vast  concourse  came 
togetiher,  and  the  stroets  were  enlivened  by  music,  and  rendered  at- 
tnetife  bj  the  long-extended  procession  of  company  after  company, 
of  the  old  and  young,  and  of  both  sexes,  all  striving  to  contribute  to 
tlie  intereat,  and  share  the  pleasure  of  the  joyous  occasion.  After 
proceeding  through  the  principal  streets,  they  repair  to  the  ^Mam- 
moth tent,''  within  which  was  a  bountiful  supply  of  those  ^  creature 
comforts,"  which  are  preparatory  to  the  "  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  soul.**  Many  sentiments  and  speeches  had  already  been  made, 
when  the  attention  of  the  multitude  was  requested  to  a  letter  and 
sentiment  from  a  long  absent  and  almost  forgotten,  (henceforward 
never, to  he  forgotten)  son  of  Danvers.  With  the  most  profound  inter- 
est, the  following  letter  and  noble  sentiment  were  listened  to :  a  letter 
and  a  sentiment  which  honor  the  heart  of  him  who  sent  them : — 

London,  May  26th,  1852. 

Gentlihbn  : — ^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
iiiTiting  me  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniyeraary  of 
the  separation  of  Banvera  from  Salem,  on  the  16th  of  June. 

I  should  have  thegreatest  pleasure  in  joining  in  your  interesting  oelebration 
tWe,  if  possible.  The  early  associations  of  my  life  are  clustered  around  our  an- 
cient town.  It  was,  as  manv  of  you  know,  in  a  veir  humble  house  in  the  South 
Paridi,  that  I  was  bom,  and  firom  the  Coinmon  Schools  of  that  parish,  such  as 
they  were  m  1803  to  1807,  I  obtamed  the  limited  education  my  parents'  means 
Qonld  affin^  ;  but  to  the  principles  there  inculcated  in  childhood  and  early  youth, 
I  owe  much  of  the  foundation  for  such  success  as  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  grant 
tie,  daring  a  long  business  life.    Though  my  manhood,  before  coming  to  £ng- 

Vot.  l^o.  3.— 17. 
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land,  was  apent  in  Baltimore,  (which  aharea  with  my  native  town  in  my  Idadait 
feelinga.)  I  atill  cheriah  the  reooUeotiooa  of  my  earlier  days,  and  antieipate,  with 
much  pleaanre,  a  visit  to  the  old  parish,  that  I  may  witness  the  great  strides  I  am 
told  yon  have  been  making  in  wealth  and  improvements. 

It  is  now  nearly  sixteen  years  sinoe  I  left  my  native  ooantiy  \  but  I  can  aqr 
with  truth,  that  absence  has  only  deepened  my  interest  in  her  welfiwe.  During 
this  interval,  I  have  seen  great  changes  in  her  wealth,  in  her  power,  and  m  her 
poaition  among  nations.  I  have  had  &e  mortification  to  witness  the  social  atauid- 
mg  of  Americans  in  Europe,  very  seriously  affected,  and  to  feel  that  it  was  Mi 
entirely  undeserved ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  lived  to  see  the  oanse  naariy 
annihihtted,  by  the  energy,  industry,  and  honesty  of  my  countrymen ;  iheinby 
creating  between  the  people  of  the  two  great  nations  speaking  tfie  T^f^iA  Ian. 
guage,  and  governed  by  liberal  and  tree  institutioos,  a  more  cordial  and  kind 
reeling  than  has  existed  at  any  other  time. 

The  great  increase  of  popuUtion  and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  internal  wealth  of  the  country,  and  enterprise  of  her  people, 
have  done  much  to  produce  thia  happy  change ;  and  I  can  soarceh^  aee  bounds 
to  our  possible  future,  if  we  preserve  harmony  among  ourselves,  and  good  fiuth  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  if  we  plant  the  unrivallea  New  Engiimd  institution  of 
the  Common  School,  liberally  among  the  emigrants  who  are  fillinff  up  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  That  thia  may  be  done,  ia,  I  am  persuaded,  no  less  your 
wish  than  mine. 

I  enclose  a  sentiment,  which  I  aak  may  remain  sealed  till  this  letter  is  read  oo 
the  day  of  the  celebration,  when  it  ia  to  be  opened  aooordinff  to  the  dlreotiMi  on 
the  envelope.  With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Tour  fellow  townsman, 

To  MisBis.  J.  W.  PaocTon,  and  others.  GioaoK  Pxabody. 

The  endorsement  on  the  envelope  was  as  follows  :— 

(The  seal  of  this  is  not  to  be  broken  till  the  toasts  are  being  proposed  by  the  Chair- 
man, at  the  dinner  IGth  June,  at  Danvers,  in  commemonition  of  the  one  hundredth 
year  since  its  sevenmce  from  Sslem.  It  contains  a  sentiment  for  the  oecaaion  fioai 
OnoRoi  PiABODT,  of  London.) 

It  will  be  easier  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the  intense  interest 
which  this  awakened,  and  the  pleasant  astonishment  and  delight 
with  which  the  contents  of  the  envelope  were  reodved.  Thejr  were 
as  follows. 

A  sentiment  by  George  Peabody,  of  London.    Education, — ^A  put  dvi 

FKOM  rRBSBNT  TO   FUTURI   OBNEKATIOIfS. 

In  acknowledgement  of  the  payment  of  that  debt  far  the  generation  wbldi  pre- 
ceded me  in  my  native  town  of  Danvera,  and  to  aid  in  its  prompt  fotnre  dis- 
charge, by  each  successive  generation,  I  sive  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  to?m,  the  sum 
of  *Twiimr  Thousand  Dollars,  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  BMralily 
among  them. 

I  heg  to  remark,  that  the  subject  of  makinff  a  gift  to  my  native  town^lrla  for 
some  years  occupied  my  mind,  and  I  avaO  myselTof  your  preaent  fatwiasting'  ffsstivil, 
to  make  the  communication,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  add  to  thepleasoras  ofth«  dqr. 

I  annex  to  the  gift  such  conditions  only,  as  I  deem  necessa^for  its  preserva- 
tion and  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  before  named,  llie  conditiona  ars, 
that  the  legal  voters  of  the  town,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  ataconvenisBttfane  ate 
the  16th  June,  shall  accept  the  gift,  and  shall  elect  a  Committee  of  not  leas  tim 
twelve  persons,  to  receive  and  have  charge  of  the  same,  for  ^tue  purpose  of  ealBb- 
hahing  a  Lyceum  for  tibe  delivery  of  lectures  upon  such  subjects  as  m^  be  dias- 
ignated  by  a  Committee  of  the  town,  free  to  all  the  mhabitants,  under  andh  nki 
~  Committee  may  firom  time  to  time  enact ;  and  that  a  Library  ahall  be  cb- 


*IIr.  pMbodj  has,  lubiequenUy,  fiven  for  the  sune  olrject,  the  additional  sum  «f  0 
thowand  dollars ;  makinf ,  In  the  acgrcgale,  45  thooaaad  dolUn.  He  hss  also  teeressad 
the  Ufarary,  bj  presentiof  about  three  thooeaad  valuable  vohuaes.  purchased  In  LoadoB^lf 
fleory  Btevene,  Esq. 
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tiiBe^  n^Utk  riiall  abo  be  free  to  ilie  inhabitento  under  thedireoUon  of  the 
QoBBittoeu 

niaft  a  aiiitable  bnflding  for  the  me  of  the  Library  ahall  be  erected  at  a  ooit, 
iiiohidiiiff  the  land,  fiztnivt,  ftmitnre,  Ao,y  not  exceeding  eeven  thooMBid  del- 
Im,  and  ahaU  be  located  within  one  third  of  a  mile  of  the  Preibyterian  Meeting 
Hove,  ooeapjinff  the  apot  of  that  formerly  under  the  paetoral  care  of  the  Rot. 
Mr.  Walker,  in  me  aonUi  pariih  of  Danven. 

ThalTenThooMnddoUanof  thia  giftahall  be  inyeated  by  the  Town's  Com- 
mittee, in  nndoabted  seonritiea  as  a  permanent  ftmd,  and  the  interest  arising 
thstcfrom,  to  be  expended  in  sapport  of  the  Lyceum. 

h  an  odier  respects,  I  leave  the  disposition  of  the  affltirs  of  the  Lyceum  to  the 
iihafaitants  of  Dangers,  merely  suggesting  that  it  might  be  advisable  for  them,  by 
tbeir  own  act.  to  ezduae  sectarian  theology  and  political  discussions,  forever  Aram 
Ike  waDs  of  the  institution. 

I  will  make  one  request  of  the  Committee,  which  is,  if  they  see  no  objection, 
tsd  my  Tenerable  friend,  Capt  Sylvester  Proctor,*  should  be  living,  that  he 
■ay  be  aeleoted  to  l^r  the  comer-stone  of  the  Lyoeum  building. 

Kespeotfully  x  ours, 

GlOaOl  PlABODT.  . 

No  sooner  had  the  reader  ceased,  than  the  air  resounded  with 
hearty  and  prolonged  cheers  for  the  name  of  Georob  Peabodt,  the 
gratefhl  son  who  had  thus  decidedly  manifested  his  regard  for  the 
home  of  his  youth,  and  generously  discharged  his  share  of  the  ^  debt 
due  from  the  present  to  future  generations.^  If  every  individual,  every 
parent,  and  every  community,  will  act  in  the  spirit  of  this  sentiment, 
and  after  the  example  of  this  endowment,  **  then  we  may  hope  to  see 
eich  generaticm  sweep  majestically  on  in  an  increased  and  increasing 
current,  each  living  upon,  and  growing  upon  the  granaries  of  the 
past,  and  heaping  up  resources  for  the  future.  Then  will  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  more  fully  develop  the  true  principles  of  life  and 
action,  which  will  hush  the  evil  propensities  of  man,  and  lead  him  gently 
\fj  the  hand  into  the  paths  of  virtue  and  wisdom." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  of  Danvers,  held  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1862,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Peabody  was  promptly  accepted,  and  a  Com- 
niittee  was  appointed  to  establish  and  administer  this  noble  charity, 
for  the  purposes,  and  on  the  conditions  set  forth  by  the  donor. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1854,  the  building  erected  out  of  the 

^<Muilion  of  Mr.  Peabody,  was  formally  consecrated  as  the  Peabodt 

^^emuTB,  to  the  noble  uses  of  knowledge  and  morality  for  which  it  was 

^^^iigned,  by  appropriate  exercises;  and,  Hon.  Rufus  Ohoate,  who 

^^tnmenoed  his  brilliant  professional  career  in  Danvers,  delivered  an 

^4drQBS  on  the  occasion,  to  set  forth  those  uses,  and  express  the  grate- 

^t  appreciation  of  this  public  charity  "in  thoughts  that  breathe  and 

^'^iTda  that  bum." 

^oa  hive  oome  together  to  express  anew  your  appreciation  of  tiie  character 
^  tl>e  objects  of  the  giver  of  this  splendid  charity ;  to  repeat  and  repuUidi  your 


Proetor,  nam  ^ceased,  wu  the  man  In  whoM  store,  Mr.  Peabody  qMut  four  years 
^  bojbood,  and  lor  wbom  be  eateruined  the  higbeit  reipect. 
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gratefal  aooefptanoe  of  it ;  and,  to  dedicate  this  oommodioiMi  and  beaotiftil 
tore  to  its  fitithfal  and  permanent  administration.  Ton  open  to-day  for  Danvera, 
— its  inhabitants  of  this  time,  and  all  its  snooessions, — ^the  Lyoenm  of  knowledge 
end  morality.  Under  this  dedication  it  shall  stand  while  Massaehnsetts  shall 
stand.  This  edifioe  will  cromble,  certainly,  to  be  repboed  with  another:  this 
generation  of  the  first  recipients  of  the  gift, — the  excellent  giver  hima^.*— win 
soon  pass  away ;  but,  while  our  social  and  civil  system  shall  endure ;  while  fanr 
diall  be  admmistered ;  while  the  sentiment  of  justice,  gratitnde,  and  honor,  sImU 
beat  in  one  heart  on  your  territory,  the  charity  is  immortal. 

For  every  one  among  you  it  is  set  open  equally.  No  lear  that  the  religioaa 
opinions  he  holds  sacred  will  be  asuiled,  or  the  politics  he  cultivates  insulted,  will 
keep  back  any  from  his  share  of  the  diffusive  good.  Other  places  and  other  ooea- 
sions  yon  reserve  ibr  dissent  and  disputation,  and  struggle  lor  mastery,  and  the 
sharp  competitions  of  life.  But,  here  shall  be  peace  and  reconciliation.  Within 
these  walls  the  knowledge  and  the  morality,  which  are  of  no  creed  and  no  party ; 
which  are  graceful  and  profitable  for  all  alike,  of  every  creed  and  every  party ;  whkh 
are  true  and  real  to  every  mind,  as  mind,  and  frt>m  the  natnre  of  mind ;  and,  to 
every  conscience,  as  conscience,  and  from  the  nature  of  conscience  j  and,  wlijeh 
ace  the  same  thing,  therefore,  in  every  brain  and  every  heart, — this  alone, — 
knowledge  and  morality,  broad,  free,  identical  as  humanity  itself^ — is  to  be  ineid- 
cated  here. 

Happy  and  privileged  the  community,  beyond  the  measure  of  New  England 
privilege  even,  for  whom  such  high  educational  instrumentalities  are  thus  mnnifi- 
cently  provided,  and  made  perpetual !  Happy,  especiallv,  if  they  shall  rouse 
themselves  to  improve  them  to  their  utmost  capacity, — if  they  shall  feel  that  diey 
are  summoned  by  a  new  motive,  and  by  an  obligation  unfelt  before,  to  an  onao- 
customed  effi>rt  to  appropriate  to  their  hearts  and  their  reason  all  the  ooanthsBi 
good  which  is  hidden  in  knowlege  and  a  right  life ;  an  eflR>rt  to  become,- 


than  before, — wise :  bright :  thoughtful ;  ingenious ;  good ;  to  attain  to  the  hig^ 
est  degree  of  learning  whicn  is  compatible  with  the  practical  system  of  things,  of 
which  they  ara  a  part ;  to  feed  the  immortal,  spiritual  nature,  with  an  ampler  and 
higher  nutrition ;  enriching  memory  with  new  fiicts,  judgment  with  aoandcr 
thoughts,  taste  with  more  beautiful  images,  the  moral  sense  with  more  of  all 
things,  whatsoever  they  are,  lovely,  honest,  and  of  good  report, — the  reality  of 
virtue,  the  desert  of  praise. 

Happy,  almost  above  all,  the  noble  giver,  whose  heart  is  large  enongh  to  p^ 
of  the  abundance  which  crowns  his  life, — ^to  pay  out  of  his  single  meana, — 4he 
whole  debt  this  generation  owes  the  future.  I  honor  and  love  him,  not  merety 
that  his  energy,  sense,  and  integrity  have  raised  him  from  a  poor  boy, — waiting 
in  that  shop  yonder, — to  be  a  guest,  as  Cnrran  gracefully  expressed  it,  at  the  table 
of  princes ;  to  spread  a  table  for  the  entertainment  of  princes, — not  merdy  be- 
cause the  brilliant  professional  career  which  has  given  him  a  position  so  oomnoaod- 
ing  in  the  mercantile  and  social  cirolcs  of  the  commeroial  capital  of  the  world,  has 
left  him  as  completely  American, — the  heart  as  wholly  untravelled, — as  when  be 
first  stepped  on  the  shore  of  England  to  seek  his  fortune,  sighing  to  think  that  the 
ocean  rolled  between  him  and  home ;  jealous  of  honor ;  wakeful  to  our  interests; 
helping  his  country,  not  by  swagger  and  vulgarity,  but  by  recommending  her 
credit ;  vindicating  her  title  to  be  trusted  on  the  exchange  df  nations ;  sq|iiandflr- 
ing  himself  in  hospitalities  to  her  citizens, — a  man  of  deeds,  not  of  words, — not 
for  these  merely  I  love  and  honor  him ;  but,  because  his  nature  is  affectionate  and 
unsophisticated  still ;  because  his  memory  comes  over  so  lovingly  to  this  sweet 
Argus ;  to  the  school-room  of  his  childhood ;  to  the  old  shop  and  kind  roaster, 
and  the  graves  of  his  &ther  and  mother ;  and,  because  he  has  had  the  sagaeHf. 
and  the  character,  to  indulge  these  unextinguished  affections  in  a  gift, — not  of 
vanity  and  ostentation, — but  of  supreme  and  durable  utility.  With  how  tme  and 
rational  a  satisfaction  might  he  permit  one  part  of  the  charitable  rich  man'k  efii« 
taph  to  be  written  on  his  grave-stone :  "  What  I  spent,  I  had ;  what  I  kept.  Host; 
what  I  gave  away,  remains  with  me." 

The  speaker  thus  enunciates  the  educational  character  of  the  inati- 
tution  founded  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Peabodj. 
**  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  declared  wishes  of  Mr.  Peabody  will  be  oonaidaed 
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J,  quite  peremptonly,  the  general  mode  of  adminiitering  thb  fond. 
Better  edncatioiial  inelnimentalitiee,  indeed,  no  man'i  wisdom,  in  the  oiroom- 
•Itnees,  conkl  have  deTieed.  Cooreee  of  leotoree,  then,  and  a  library  of  good 
booka,  thaae  are  to  form  the  means  of  the  Lyoeum ;  and,  the  problem  is,  in  what 
my  yoo  ean  make  the  most  qi  them. 

It  may  seem  a  little  exaggerated  at  its  first  statement,  and,  perhaps,  alarming, 
hot  it  will  senre,  at  least,  to  introdooe  my  more  partioalar  ideas,  to  say  that  the 
tnu  visto  for  yo«  to  take  of  ihio  large  provieion  of  mental  meant j  and  of  four 
weiUknu  to  i<,  ts  fe  regard  ffouroelnee  ae  having  become,  by  ite  beetowment^ 
monmmnientim  the  mumbere  of  an  ineiitulion  which  undertakee  to  teeich  you  by 
iectttreo  ana  a  library.    Herein,  exactly,  is  the  peculiarity  of  your  new  privilege. 
Ton  are  no  Umger,  as  heretofore  it  has  been  with  yon, — ^merely  to  be  indulged  the 
cjpuurtani^  of  a  few  evenings  in  a  year  to  listen,  for  the  amosement  of  it,  to  half 
a  doaen  diseonraee  of  as  many  different  speakers,  on  as  many  totally  disoonneotod 
topicm ;  treated,  possibly,  for  ostentation,  and  adapted  only  to  entertain  ;  but,  how- 
ever treated,  and  whatever  fit  for,  totally  forgotten  in  an  hoar ;  preceded,  followed 
v^  and  assisted,  by  no  preparation  and  no  effort  of  the  hearer ;  giving  no  direo- 
taon  whatever  to  his  thooghts  or  readings ;  separated  from  each  other,  even  while 
the  I^oeum  season  lasts,  by  a  week  of  l^r ;  devoted,  even  in  its  leisure  moments, 
to  trains  of  thought  or  snatches  of  reading  wholly  nnaoxiliar  and  irrelative ;  and, 
for  nine  months  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  totally  discontinued.    Thanks  to  this 
mimifieenoe,  yoa  are  oome  to  the  fruition  of  for  other  opportunities.    An  inetitu^ 
tion  of  learning f  in  the  jaoteet  eenoe  of  the  term^  ie  provided  for  you.   Lectures 
are  to  be  delivered  to  you  through  a  &r  larger  portion  of  the  year ;  a  library, 
which  wiD  assuredly  swell  to  thousands  of  volumes,  is  to  be  acoumulated  under 
your  eye,  firom  whioh  you  may  derive  the  means  of  aooompanying  any  lecturer  on 
my  subject  from  evening  to  evening :  and,  this  system  of  provision  is  permanent^ 
^«enoeforth  part  and  parcel,  throi^  iti  corporate  existence,  of  the  civil  identity 
and  privilege  of  Danvers.    You  enter,  therefore,  to-day, — ^you  may  enter, — a  new 
and  important  school ;  as  durably  such,  as  truly  such. — shaving  regard  to  diilbr- 
csees  of  dreamstaBtial  details,— as  the  seminary  at  Andover;  or  the  law  school 
It  Csmbridge ;  or  the  College  of  Medicine  at  Phihidelphia,-— all  of  them  schools, 
too,  and  aU  teaching  by  lectures  and  a  library." 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  follow  the  eloquent 

speaker  in  the  development  of  the  true  idea  of  the  public  lecture,  de- 

sgDed  to  impart  knowledge ;  and  of  the  manifold  uses  of  books  in 

mental  culture,  and  the  highest  enjoyment  to  the  man  of  labor  as 

well  as  of  leisure.    From  those  portions  of  the  address  we  shaU  enrich 

^  pages  by  extracta  hereafter.    After  a  touching  allusion  to  his  own 

^  and  enjoyment  of  good  books,  Mr.  Choate  concludes  as  follows : — 

^'To  these  uses,  and  these  enjovments  ^  to  mental  culture,  and  knowledse,  and 
''^fifity,— the  guide,  the  grace,  the  solace  of  labor  on  all  its  fields,  we  dedicate 
thii  obirity  1    May  it  bless  you  in  all  your  successions ;  and,  may  the  admirable 

Siver  lorvive  to  see  that  the  debt  which  he  recognizes  to  the  future  is  completely 
"cliaigcd :  survive  to  enjoy  in  the  gratitude,  and  love,  and  honor  of  this  gene- 
>*ti(m,  the  iioDor,  and  love,  and  gratitude  with  whioh  the  latest  will  assuredly 
^^^^^  his  name,  and  partake  and  transmit  his  bene&ction.-' 

As  an  additional  encouragement  to  the  youth  of  Danvers  to 

improve  their  privileges,  Mr.  Peabody  has  signified  his  intention  to 

P^^  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  annually,  to  be  appropriated 

^^f  the  purchase  of  prizes  for  the  meritorious  pupils  of  the  two  High 

^oola,  known  as  the  Peabody  and  Holton  Schools.     In  furtherance 

^  thk  design,  the  School  Committee  of  Danvers  have  had  executed 

^  Wattfiilly  designed  medal,  called  the  Peabodt  Mkdal,  to  be 

^^ttded  to  the  deserving  members  of  the  schools. 
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Bat  the  mnnifioenoe  of  Mr.  Peabody  has  not  been  reetricted 
noble  institution  which  will  perpetuate  his  name,  or  to  the  s 
where  he  was  educated,  or  the  town  where  he  was  bom.  It  is  } 
soon  to  speak  of  all  his  benefactions ;  and  long  may  it  be 
those  who  follow  him,  will  be  called  on  to  make  up  the  record  of  hi 
of  great  wealth  acquired  by  conmiercial  sagadty,  probity,  and  dili^ 
When  that  record  \b  written,  it  will  be  found  that  lus  liberal  hai 
bestowed  largely  to  provide  for  the  widow  and  orphan,  berea? 
pestilence,  and  for  the  poor,  rendered  houseless  by  fire,  in  dties 
he  never  visited.  When  the  credit  of  his  adopted  state  of  Mai 
was  not  properly  protected  in  Europe,  his  princely  interpositi 
deemed  her  bonds  from  dishonor.  The  Industry  and  Arts  of  his 
land,  will  not  forget  his  timely  advances  of  many  thousand  d 
that  rescued  from  entire  failure  the  American  department  < 
London  Exhibition.  Science  and  humanity  will  unite  in  aseoc 
his  name  with  that  of  Grinnell,  as  the  generous  patron  of  dis< 
in  unexplored  regions,  and  of  search  afler  the  hardy  navigator, 
&te  had  touched  the  heart  of  all  Europe.  And  while  he  has  < 
buted  to  rear  in  the  capitol  of  his  country,  a  monument  to  the 
ory  of  Washington,  his  large  hearted  patriotism  has  exalted 
city  of  his  residence,  the  anniversary  of  American  Independence 
a  national  festival,  to  a  f§te  of  Liberty  and  Fraternity,  whic 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  whether  bom  on  Am 
or  English  soil,  may  unite  in  celebrating. 

NoTB.— The  London  Morning  Jounwls.of  the  5th  of  July,  1856,  oontaiiMd 
tended  notice  *'of  an  entertainment  given  by  Mr.  Peabody,  as  is  bis  costom,  on 
of  July,  the  Anniyersary'of  American  Independence,  to  his  countrymen  aoji 
in  London.  Among  his  two  hundred  guests  were,  his  Excellency,  Mr.  Finmo 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  several  English  gentlemen  of  distincUon."  £ 
siah  Quincy,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  like  his  ancestor  bearing  the  same  name,  eighty  yeui 
was  there  **  to  establish  a  personal  intercourse  with  the  friends  of  oonstitutiona] 
on  the  Eni^h  side  of  the  water,**  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  in  the  mos 
tous  manner,  his  own  and  his  countrymen*s  pride,  in  the  reot^ections  and  smm 
of  the  day.  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
ded  eloquently  to  a  toast  expressiTe  of  a  desire  for  a  "  perpetual  friendship  and  i 
between  the  people  of  England  and  the  United  States,**  which  he  beliered  was  I 
dominant  feeling  of  his  own  eoontry  men.  **  We  look  to  yon  to  speed  the  torch  of  lit 
lit  at  our  shrines,  over  your  own  continent,  until  its  broad  illumination  ahaU  iiaah 
the  Pacific,  and  penetrate  the  dark  recesses  of  Asiatic  despotisms.** 

"  Take  freedom,  take  thy  radiant  round, 
When  dimmed,  reTire,— when  lo«,  return  ; 

Till  not  a  shrine  on  earth  be  found, 
On  which  thy  glories  shall  noc  burn." 

The  festirities  were  closed,  with  Mr.  Fillmore  proposing  the  health  of  Mi 
body — '*our  generous  host, — ^who  maintains  on  British  soil,  the  charmcterisCiea 
country,  and  cherishes  for  her  fond  recollections,  which  he  has  moaiiosads 
trated  on  this  day  of  our  national  independence.** 


II.  EDUCATION  AXONG  THE  HEBREWS 

AN  nrraoDuoTomT  niTOR. 
•T  EST.  Hommis  jr.  eaphall,  m. ». 


Tbe  Hebrews  are  empbaticfdly  the  people  of  the  book.  Education 
ii  to  them  Kke  the  airthej  breathe :  without  it  they  cease  to  exist 
Not  only  has  every  Hebrew,  like  his  Gentile  competitor  in  the  battle 
of  life,  to  acquire  that  amount  of  instruction,  without  which  he  could 
not  successfully  carry  on  his  profession  or  trade :  but  the  minute  and 
manifold  observances  enjoined  by  his  religion,  and  the  &ct  that  his 
worship,  private  as  well  as  public,  is  conducted  in  Hebrew,  render 
it  necessary  that  he  should  likewise  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  his  forefathers. 

According  to  the  pious  legends  of  the  Rabbins,  public  schools 
existed  before  the  deluge ;  and  Adam  was  not  only  the  first  man  but 
ako  the  first  schoolmaster,  assisted  in  his  labors  by  Enoch,  and  snc- 
eeeded  by  Noah.  After  the  deluge,  Shem  *  established  and  presided 
over  a  public  school,  assisted  by  his  great-grand-son  Eber,  among 
whose  pupils  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and  Jacob,  are  particularly 
mentioned. 

Another  tradition  avers  that  during  the  bondage  in  E^pt,  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  although  grievously  oppressed  like  all  Israel,  remained  exempt 
fmm  hard  labor,  as  the  whole  tribe  devoted  itself  to  study  and  educa- 
tion. That,  consequently,  this  tribe — ^possessed  of  higher  mental 
training  than  the  others— disdained  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the 
^den  calf;  and  that  from  the  same  cause  this  tribe  was  qualified 
to  assume  the  duties  of  ministers  and  teachers,  which  subsequently 
^ere  entrusted  to  them. 

Hie  Pentateuch  g^ives  us  no  information  as  to  the  system  of  educa- 
tion which  the  practice  of  its  precepts  rendered  necessary.  The  duty 
^  parents  to  teach  their  children  is  repeatedly  inculcated.  The  art 
^  writing  is  assumed  to  be  possessed  by  the  priests  (Numbers  v.  23,) 
and  also  by  the  people  generally,  (Deuter :  vi.  9,  xi.  20,  xxiv.  1,  8,) 
and  it  is  remarkaUe  tiiat  the  only  ornament  onihe  high  priests'  mitre, 
of  a  golden  frontlet  on  which  alphabetic  characters  were 


*  Seipio  fliisnbiitti  in  hii  work  ■*  ArehiTorvm  VcUrto  TertanMnti,  wu  de  Scriptoribnt  H«biip 
^«iii"  ittto  that  Shun  wu  the  author  of  a  traatiM  on  modieino,  of  which  a  manuioript  in  Hahivw 
'^M  pwniiad  in  tha  library  of  the  than  (A.  D.  1600)  Eloetor  of  Bararia ! 
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engraved.  But  the  books  of  Moses  nowhere  speak  of  a  dass  of  men, 
or  of  any  public  institution,  altogether  devoted  to  teaching.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  education  was  looked  upon  as  a  religious  duty,  and 
therefore  entrusted  to  the  priests  and  Levites.  It  is  certain  that  in 
process  of  time  these  teachers  neglected  their  duty  to  such  a  degree 
that  Samuel  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  and  enlarged 
system.  He  therefore  founded  the  schools  of  the  prophets  open  to 
all  Israelites.  Respecting  the  internal  polity,  and  the  system  of 
education  in  these  schools  we  know  but  little.  We  must,  however, 
not  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  word  Nabiy  "  prophet,"  bore  the  same 
signification  in  the  days  of  Samuel  that  it  obtained  at  a  later  period 
of  Scriptural  history,  viz.,  that  of  an  '*  inspired  predictor  of  future 
events  " — such  an  inspired  predictor  in  the  days  of  Samuel  was  called 
Bo-eh,  or  Hho9ek^  "a  Seer,"  (1.  Sam.  ix.  9,)  whereas  the  word  NM^ 
^prophet,*'  is  used  in  Genesis  xx.  7,  and  in  Isaiah  ix.  15,  to  designate 
a  "teacher;"  in  Exodus  viii.  1,  an  "orator;"  in  Exod.  xv.  20,  and 
Judges  iv.  4,  a  "poet,"  and  in  1.  Chronicles  xxv,  passim,  a  "com- 
poser of  music"  This  fourfold  meaning  of  the  word  Ndbi  teUs  ns 
what  functions  the  "  prophets  "  trained  in  these  schools  were  intended 
to  discharge.  They  were  to  be  "  teachers,"  "  public  orators,"  "  poets,'' 
and  "  composers  of  sacred  music,"  and  the  system  of  education  was 
arranged  accordingly. 

These  schools  took  root,  spread  over  the  land  and  exercised  a 
marked  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews.  Learned  societieB 
are  spoken  of  as  "  the  men  of  Hezekiah,"  (Proverbs  xxv.  1,)  and  "the 
masters  of  assemblies,"  (Eccl.  xii.  11,)  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  connected  with  these  schools.  With  the  fall  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy,  however,  these  schools  were'  ruined,  and  shortly  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  they  altogether  disappear.  As  it  had  been  in 
the  early  periods  of  the  Israelitish  commonwealth,  the  priests,* — ^who 
had  returned  from  exile  in  greater  numbers  than  the  Levitea-— once 
more  became  the  teachers  of  the  nation,  and  once  more  sacrificed 
their  duty  to  their  interest,  for  which  they  are  bitterly  upbraided  by 
the  last  of  the  Prophets,  (Malachi  ii,  1-12). 

Ezra,  though  himself  a  priest,  and  "  the  men  of  the  Great  Aasem- 
bly,"  over  which  he  presided,  again  resorted  to  the  plan  of  Samnd. 
Public  schools  of  di£ferent  degrees  were  everywhere  established ;  the 
priests  no  longer  remained  ex  officio  .sole  instructors  of  the  people^ 
but  were  superseded  by  a  new  class  of  teachers,  the  "  Sopherim," 
grammateis  "scribes."    Thenceforth  the  history  of  education  among 

*  Aooordinf  to  Exm  (ii.  36-42),  the  nunbar  of  prterts  that  letunwd,  wu  4279,  white  of  LivIlM 
tbtfo  odIj  won  341. 
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the  Jews  stands  clearly  before  us.  Bach  town  in  Judea,  containing  a 
certain  nomber  of  inhabitants,  was  bound  to  maintain  a  primary 
ichooly  the  Hhatan  *^  precentor,'^  of  the  Synagogue,  in  most  instances, 
bong  the  teacher.  Seminaries  of  a  higher  grade  were  presided  over 
by  Sopkenm  **  scribes,*'  and  a  sufficient  annual  income  was  assigned 
for  their  support.  The  portion  of  public  revenue  set  apart  for  this 
purpose,  though  frequently  diverted,  was  as  frequently  restored  to 
the  schools.  In  the  countries  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris, where  the  Jewish  population  was  more  numerous  and  wealthy 
than  in  Judea  proper,  and  in  Egypt,  chiefly  at  Alexandria,  the  schools 
wero  flourishing;  and  that  they  were  well  conducted  is  proved  by 
the  &ct  that  within  fifly  years  from  the  time  the  Jews  first  came  in 
contact  with  the  Greek  language,  they  were  able  to  translate  the 
Pentateuch,  from  the  Hebrew,  which  had  ceased  to  be  their  vernacular 
tongue  into  the  Greek,*  with  which  they  had  so  lately  become 
acquainted. 

With  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  (A.  D.  70,)  the  schools  in  Judea  were, 
for  a  time,  ruined.  One  college,  at  Jamnia,  had,  however,  been 
8{>ared  by  the  Romans,  and  became  the  center  of  instruction  to  the 
Jews,  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  their  religious  and  civil 
polity.  When  this  college,  and  also  the  schools  in  Egypt,  were 
destroyed  during  the  wars  against  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  (A.  D.  116 
till  134,)  a  new  seat  of  learning  arose  at  Tiberias,  near  the  lake  of  that 
name.  The  presidents  of  this  school  were  styled  NasHj  **  prince," 
recognized  by  the  Roman  authorities  as  Patriarchs,  and  exercised 
great  sway  over  the  Jews  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  Under 
their  auspices,  the  important  compilation  of  the  Jewish  canon  law, 
called  ^  Mishna,^  was  formed  about  A.  D.  200 ;  but  their  dignity  and 
usefulness  gradually  decayed,  owing  partly  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
hereditary  Patriarchs,  and  partly  to  the  hostility  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  school  was  closed  about  the  year  439,  when  its  declin- 
ing fame  had  long  been  eclipsed  by  the  Babylonian  schools  of  Sura, 
Pombeditha  and  Kahardea,  near  the  Euphrates.  These  great  col- 
legiate institutions  possessed  vast  endowments,  and  were  visited  by 
Jewish  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  great  compilation 
of  the  Babylon  Talmud  in  twelve  large  folio  volumes,  the  work  of 
axty  years,  attests  the  zeal  and  extensive  erudition  of  the  Bishi  Me- 
thibtOy  "^  chie&  of  the  schools,''  who  under  the  Bish  Oelutha^  **  prince 
of  captivity,''  taught  in  these  academical  republics.  They  continued 
to  flourish  till  the  year  1048,  when  the  poverty-striken  Cab'phs  seized 
<m  the  endowments,  and  shut  up  the  schools. 

*  TIm  StfimmgiiU^  or  tranalatioo  of  th«  B«v«Dtj,  wu  nndartakiin  bj  JodouiB,  about  the  yoir 
9B0LB.C.B. 
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Some  sixty  yean  before  this  catastrophe,  the  Jews  residing  on  tlie 
Spanish  peninsula,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  had  begun  to 
found  schools  on  an  enlarged  principle,  in  which  the  positive  sciences, 
and  the  philosophy  of  Arestotle  were  taught,  as  well  as  the  Talmud, 
and  which  exercised  great  influence  on  science  and  learning,  through- 
out Europe,  during  the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages.  These 
schools  continued  to  flourish  till  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain, 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  A.  D.  1492. 

Ck)ntemporary  with  these  Spanish  schools,  but  conducted  on  more 
narrow  principles,  were  the  Talmudic  schools,  from  which  all  other 
studies  remained  excluded.  Their  principal  seat  was  in  France. 
From  thence  they  spread  first  over  Germany,  and  then  over  Poland, 
where  they  still  flourish,  and  from  whence  the  Talmud  sdiools 
throughout  the  East  have  been  revived. 

The  Spanish  schools,  after  their  expulsion,  sought  shelter  in  Italy 
and  the  Turkish  empire.  In  this  last-named  country,  however,  they 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  Talmudists,  who,  together  with  the  Cab- 
balists,  still  reign  supreme.  In  Italy,  and  subsequently  in  Holland, 
the  Spanish  schools  remained  active,  until  they  gradually  became 
amalgamated  with  the  modem  system  which,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  prevails  throughout  the  West  (Germany,  Italy, 
France.)  In  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  United  States,*  Jewish  education 
is  still  in  its  infancy. 

An  examination  of  Education  among  the  Hebrews  thus  presents  us 
six  post-Biblical  developments : 

1.  The  Schools  of  the  Sopherim. 

2.  "         "  "      Mishna. 
8.     "         "          ''      Talmud. 

4.  *'    Scientific  Talmudic  schools  of  Spain. 

5.  '^    ri^dly  Talmudic  schools  of  old  France,  transplanted  to 
Poland  and  the  East 

0.  The  modem  schoob  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France. 


II.  PEOfiUSS  OF  SBUClTIOHll  BETEIOPIBNT  IR  EUROPE. 

BY    HSNRT    P.    TAPPAN,    D.D.,LL.D., 


With  some  solitary  .thinker,  most  probably,  the  circle  of  human 
thought  began.  The  mystery  and  the  beauty  of  the  world  led  to 
philosophic  inquiry,  and  creative  art  The  conceptions  and  theories 
started,  the  truths  gained,  the  work  of  useful  improvement,  or,  of 
beautiful  art  attempted,  attracted  others  as  if  a  new  oracle  had  become 
▼ocaL  Institutions  to  make  scholars  and  artists  there  were  not ;  but 
scholars  and  artists  had  first  to  grow  from  the  individual  teacher ;  and 
then,  as  they  multiplied,  they  became  associated  in  schools  and  insti- 
totions.  These,  by  a  concentration  of  mind  and  means,  multiplied 
sdiolars  and  artists  more  rapidly,  gave  them  greater  perfection  by 
methodical  culture  and  the  influence  of  example,  and  spread  wide  the 
scholarly  and  artistic  spirit. 

There  are  three  stages  of  learned  and  artistic  assodation  to  be 
noticed  :  The  primal,  or  ancient ;  the  middle,  or  ecclesiastical  and 
scholastic ;  and  the  modem.  The  first  embraces  a  period  reaching 
down  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  religious  houses  of 
Christianity ;  the  second  embraces  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  refor- 
mation; and  the  third  begins  with  the  reformation.  Each  stage 
prepared  the  way  for  the  succeeding ;  and  each  has  its  marked  and 
peculiar  characteristics. 

The  primal  stage  is  that  where  the  individual  thinker,  or  artist, 
becomes  the  centre  of  a  schooL  Thoughts  of  God — the  great  first 
cause — of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  of  human  duty  and  destiny 
stir  in  some  great  original  mind,  and  he  speaks  out  his  thoughts 
wherever  he  can  gain  a  hearing — in  the  public  walks  and  groves,  in 
the  market  place,  in  the  houses  of  friends,  in  familiar  intercourse,  or 
on  festal  occasions.  Thus  Socrates  and  the  Stagyrite  taught.  Those 
who  habitually  consorted  with  them  became  disciples,  in  turn  to  become 
teachers,  or  to  carry  out  the  great  principles  with  which  they  became 
imbued,  into  public  life.  School,  which  now  generally  means  an  insti- 
tution of  learning,  derived  from  the  Greek  ^x^^*^'  ^^^  ^'  ^^1^^'^  or 
time  removed    from  public  or  private   business,  was    applied    to 

*  Portiott  of  ft  DiMoiine  d«UT«nd  Wfovt  th«  AMtrieMi  AaodfttioB  lor  tbo  AdruioomtBt  af 
CdieaUoo,  ia  Now  7ork,  on  tkt  98tk  of  Aug  act,  18M.  * 
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designate  the  teacher  and  his  disciples,  and  finally  his  peculiar  doo- 
trines.  The  bustle,  interests,  and  emploTments  of  ordinary  life  were 
laid  aside  for  a  simple  and  pure  devotion  to  thought,  for  inquiries 
after  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  BeautifuL  Thus  sprung  up  all  the 
great  schools  of  ancient  philosophy ;  thus  were  men  taught  wisdom ; 
thus  was  human  culture  carried  on ;  thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of 
all  knowledge  and  all  education.  It  was  a  spontaneous  association 
of  great  minds  aspiring  after  the  highest  objects  that  can  be  proposed 
to  man.  The  same  individuality  marks  the  poets,  the  artists,  the 
historians,  and  the  orators  of  antiquity.  £ach  formed  himself  by 
individual  effort,  under  the  inspirations  of  his  own  genius,  availing 
himself  of  the  knowledges  which  were  accessible,  studying  the 
examples  which  were  presented,  seizing  the  occasions  which  were 
offered,  moulding  language,  and  developing  forms  of  beauty  with  ao 
originality  which  could  belong  only  to  a  period  when  the  human 
mind,  awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  its  powers  under  the  great  eye 
of  nature,  instead  of  finding  authorities  in  the  past,  was  driven  in 
upon  itself  and  created  authorities  for  the  future,  and  like  a  discoverer 
in  regions  untrodden  before,  wandered  freely  abroad  in  joyful  expeo- 
tation  of  wonders  of  truth  and  beauty. 

In  the  latter  period  of  Greece,  and  during  the  classic  age  of  Rome, 
the  Schools  of  Philosophy,  and  particularly  the  Schools  of  the  Rhe- 
toricians exhibit  some  approximation  to  the  form  of  institutions  of 
learning,  with  a  formula  of  education ;  but  still  the  individual  teacher 
created  his  own  school  and  formed  its  centre.  Cicero  studied  Plato 
and  Demosthenes,  but  he  resorted  to  no  university ;  he  was  taught  by 
Roscius,  but  in  no  public  gymnasium.  Virgil  imitated  the  Iliad,  but 
he  caught  the  epic  fire,  and  gained  the  majesty  and  grace  of  the 
hexameter  from  the  discipline  of  no  Homeric  Institute.  In  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  learned  men  and  artists  of  antiquity,  we  must  think 
of  original  genius,  self-made  men,  individual  efforts,  independent 
thoughts  and  aims,  and  the  voluntary  association  of  men  naturally 
influencing  each  other  by  conversation,  correspondence,  daily  example, 
and  the  courtesies  of  social  life.  We  must  forget  our  modem  ideas 
of  educational  institutions  established  by  the  State,  or  sustained  by 
patronage  and  power.  In  that  primal  stage,  education  could  appear 
in  no  other  form,  for  the  idea  of  education  was  then  in  process  of 
development,  and  the  materials  of  education  were  accumulating. 

And  as  there  were  not,  properly  speaking,  institutions  of  learning, 
so  there  was  not  any  system  of  public  and  general  education.  Tlie 
people  heard  poems  recited  by  strolling  rhapsodists,  and  by  actors 
in  the  theatre ;  they  heard  histories  read  at  the  public  games ;  thegr 
heard  the  orators  in  the  public  assemblies ;  they  might  listen  to  the 
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diMOiine  of  phflosopben  in  the  public  places ;  and  thej  eterywhere 
contemplated  proportion^  majesty,  imd  beautj,  in  the  temples  and 
statnes  which  adorned  their  cities  and  the  seats  of  religious  worship. 
It  was  an  education  through  the  ear  and  the  eye ;  through  national 
customs,  and  religious  ceremonies;  through  legend  and  story;  through 
monuments  of  national  glory,  and  the  proud  associations  of  places 
connected  with  heroic  deeds.  It  was  a  moulding  of  the  character 
through  sentiments,  emotions,  and  passion,  infused  and  quickened  by 
the  objects  and  incidents  of  their  daily  life,  where  the  objects  and 
incidents  were  created  and  ordered  by  the  genius,  taste,  and  activt^ 
of  the  presiding  minds  which  dwelt  in  a  higher  sphere.  Wisdom, 
beauty,  poetry,  and  music  dwelt  first  of  all  upon  Olympus,  thence 
they  descended  to  dwell  at  Delphi,  and  upon  the  Acropolis :  their 
priests  and  representatives  were  a  god-like  order  of  men,  and,  through 
them,  the  whole  people  felt  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  visi^don. 
Such  was  the  beauty,  poetry,  and  heroism  of  the  life  of  the  Greeks, 
that  their  mythology  seems  almost  to  be  established  by  the  fiicts  of 
their  history,  so  naturally  consequential  was  the  one  upon  the  other. 

The  cultivated  class  among  the  Romans  assimilated  to  the  cultivated 
dass  among  the  Greeks,  and  their  education  proceeded  by  the  same 
means ;  but  the  Roman  people  never  imbibed  the  Athenian  spirit  of 
letters  and  art,  and  never  reached  the  Athenian  polish  and  grace. 
The  shadow  of  Olympus  did  not  stretch  itself  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  But  the  Roman,  no  less  than  the  Athenian,  formed  a  strong 
national  character  through  legend  and  story,  through  the  associations 
of  places  and  proud  historical  recollections,  and  through  Uie  influence 
of  political  institutions. 

Education,  among  the  ancients,  viewed  as  a  process,  was  varied, 
undetermined,  independent,  often  accidental,  and  strongly  individual ; 
and,  in  its  diffusion,  took  the  ease  and  freedom  of  social  life  instead 
of  that  cloistered  seclusion  and  disciplinary  movement  which  are  so 
fiuniliar  to  us.  As  a  result,  it  presents  us  men  of  the  highest  powers 
under  a  noble  culture;  a  civilized  people  wonderful  for  thought, 
imagination,  and  taste,  or  a  people  of  stem  and  lofty  nationalism ; 
works  in  literature  and  art,  which,  unsurpassed,  if  not  unequalled, 
have  long  since  been  acknowledged  by  mankind  as  models  which  can 
never  lose  their  authority,  and  can  never  cease  to  instruct ;  many  im- 
portant truths  in  pure  science,  and  valuable  researches  in  physics ; 
and  speculations  in  philosophy,  iounortal  as  thought  itself. 

These  solitary  thinkers,  with  their  few  disciples — these  poets,  histo- 
rians, and  orators  in  the  simple  strength  of  their  genius — ^these  artists, 
working  oat  the  ideal  conceptions  of  their  own  minds,  were  the  only 
ednealors  of  the  day  in  wbidi  they  lived,  and  they  have  ever  remained 
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the  edncaton  of  mankind.  What  would  antiqaity  be  withoal  tbete 
but  a  barren  waste?  We  would  hare  a  spectacle  of  the  rise  and  &11 
of  dTnasties^  the  march  of  armies,  the  tomolt  of  battle,  and  the  glorj 
of  conquest :  we  might  have  also  useful  arts,  and  commerce,  and 
wealth,  leading  on  a  barbaric  magnificence.  But  now  that  thej  have 
passed  away,  what  would  they  be  to  us  but  a  story,  or  a  dream — a 
Babylon,  a  Tjrey  a  Carthage,  to  fill  a  page  of  history,  but  leaving  bo* 
thing  behind  to  inspire,  to  elevate,  to  improve  mankind  ?  The  very 
wars  of  the  classic  nations  have  an  interest  beyond  all  others,  because 
they  exhibit  the  struggles  of  civilization  against  barbarism :  they  are 
the  heroic  defending  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautifuL  The  la- 
bors  of  G^enius  have  given  immortality  to  these  nations.  The  poetry, 
the  philosophy,  the  eloquence,  the  histories,  the  splendid  works  of  art 
still  survive.  The  memory  and  influence  of  these  nations  are  im- 
peris^ble,  because  they  continue  to  teach  us  great  truths,  to  hold  up 
before  us  the  most  perfect  models  of  literary  production  and  of  the 
beautiful  arts,  and  to  inspire  us  with  enthusiasm  for  intellectual  col- 
ture  and  refinement 

The  Roman  Empire,  with  its  miyesty  and  power,  was  an  impressive 
spectacle— so  was  the  Persian — so  is  the  Chinese  and  the  RusaiaD. 
But  the  Dictators,  Triumvirs,  and  Caesars  of  the  Ancient  Empire, 
viewed  alone,  have  for  us  little  more  interest  than  the  Emperors  and 
Czars  of  the  modem  dynasties.  Greece  perpetuated  in  Bome— 
Boman  legislation,  literature,  art,  and  eloquence — Roman  civilization 
and  culture  draw  forever  the  heart  of  humanity  towards  the  city  of 
the  seven  hills. 

And  thus,  in  contemplating  this  primal  period,  we  are  taught  at 
once  the  great  truth,  that  the  life  of  nations  no  less  than  the  life  of 
individuals,  is  important  to  the  world,  and  survives  in  the  memory 
and  veneration  of  after  times,  only  as  connected  with  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  the  development  of  thought,  the  cultivation  of  taste,  im- 
provement in  arts,  and,  in  general,  with  the  advancement  of  the  spiri- 
tual interests  of  man. 

In  proceeding  to  the  seccmd  stage  of  learned  association  and  educa- 
tional development,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that,  in  a  general  and 
rapid  review  like  the  present,  it  is  not  possible  to  mark  with  exactness 
the  transition  from  one  stage  to  the  other.  Indeed,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  must  have  been  gradual,  extending  through  centuries^ 
appearing  under  different  phases,  and  with  more  or  less  distinctness.  . 

First  of  all,  let  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  two  stages  be 
dearly  borne  in  mind.: — the  first  presents  the  independent  teacher 
going  forth  to  utter  what  he  conceived  to  be  truths,  as  he  best  cool^ 
imder  no  I^;il  authorityi  and  connected  with  no  incorporated  fodel^ 
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or  mititiitioii.  The  philoaopher  and  the  poet  were  equally  fi^  and 
inipeQed  aUke  bj  the  simple  power  of  original  thought  and  the  inspi- 
latiQii  of  genius.  The  Oreek,  particularly,  had  eveiy  thing  within 
himself  His  own  language,  the  most  perfect,  perhaps,  ever  used  bj 
man,  was  sufficient  for  him,  and  he  cultivated  no  other;  and  whatever 
hints  he  maj  have  received  from  other  nations,  through  some  travel- 
ling philosopher,  he  passed  so  fiir  beyond  them,  and  exhibited  such 
independence  in  his  thinking,  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as 
elements  of  his  system.  Such  hints  have  little  more  relation  to 
Gredan  philosophy  than  the  letters  of  Cadmus  to  the  dramas  of 
JEachylus. 

In  the  second  stage,  there  appears  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the 
past,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  what  the  human  mind  had  already 
foeoessfully  achieved.  There  were  cultivated  languages  to  be  learned, 
master  worics  in  literature  and  art  to  be  studied,  systems  of  philosophy 
TO  be  examined,  and  scientific  truths  to  be  acquired.  The  Roman 
^ould  not  be  as  original  as  the  Greek,  and  had  first  to  become  a 
cdiolar  ere  he  could  be  a  philosopher,  poet,  or  orator. 

The  classic  period  of  Rome  added  still  more  to  the  mass  of  philoso- 
3>hieal  and  literary  material,  and  imposed  upon  subsequent  ages  the 
necessity  of  a  still  wider  erudition.  And  when  the  Latin  itself  ceased 
to  be  a  living  tongue,  or  existed  only  in  a  degenerated  and  corrupted 
^jrm,  two  classical  languages  instead  of  one  had  to  be  acquired  as  the 
^secessaiy  portals  to  those  treasures  of  thought  and  beauty  which  the 
genius  of  the  ancients  had  created,  and  which  were  henceforth  to  lead 
tie  way  of  profound  and  elegant  culture. 

New  and  powerful  elements  of  intellectual  development  had  also 
Tma  introduced  with  the  Christian  religion.  The  great  author  of  this 
religion  taught  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  but  with 
«  periection  and  power  which  surpassed  them  alL  He  taught  every- 
where— ^in  the  temple  and  in  the  synagogue,  in  the  highways  and  in 
the  open  fields,  or  in  private  dwellings  amid  the  informality  of  social 
converse.  He  taught  with  the  freest  method,  and  used  the  most  fii- 
miliar  illustrations,  and  yet  he  taught  such  doctrines  as  had  never 
been  heard  before.  He  organized  no  schools;  he  simply  taught. 
Mightier  than  the  Sibyls,  while,  like  them,  he  seemed  to  scatter  his 
truths  to  the  winds,  he  securely  planted  them  in  human  hearts,  and 
nursed  a  power  destined  to  overthrow  the  old  religions,  revolutionijEe 
social  o]:^anization,*and  regenerate  the  world.  With  his  Apostles, 
org^misadon  began,  and  the  Church  was  instituted.  At  first,  simj^e 
aaaociadons,  scattered,  and  more  or  less  independent,  appeared.  The 
orguiisation  itself  seemed  a  spontaneous  growth  from  the  sacred  affi- 
nities created  by  a  common  fidth  and  hopOy  common  dangers  and 
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exigencies,  and  common  dudes.  From  this  nnostentadons  begpmung 
arose  a  vast  ecclesiastical  system,  with  a  mighty  hierarchy,  which 
spread  itself  over  the  Roman  Empire,  and  finally  took  possessiim  of 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars. 

With  Christianity,  there  grew  up  a  new,  peculiar,  and  extenaiYe 
literature.  There  were  first  the  sacred  writings ;  then,  the  epistles, 
homilies,  polemics,  and  theologies  of  the  fitthers.  Theology  took  a 
two-fold  form — ^the  orthodox  and  the  hereticaL  Both  allied  them- 
selyes  to  philosophy ;  the  first  hasing  itself  upon  the  sacred  writings, 
called  in  philosophy  as  an  adjunct  authority,  and  to  aid  in  interpreta* 
tion  and  exposition  :  the  second,  basing  itself  upon  some  farorite 
philosophy,  sought  to  mould  the  sacred  writings  to  its  dogmas. 
Christianity,  a  doctrine  of  Gk>d,  of  duty,  and  of  immortality,  swept 
over  the  whole  field  of  philosophy,  and  connected  itself  with  the  pro- 
foundest  and  most  momentous  questions  that  can  agitate  the  human 
soul. 

The  study  of  languages,  antiquities,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  seemed 
involved  in  the  inculcation  and  progress  of  this  religion.  It  was,  in 
truth,  a  great  system  of  teaching,  where  each  society,  or  church,  be- 
came a  school,  and  the  priest,  or  minister,  a  public  instructor.  And, 
as  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  were  multiplied,  readers  would  na- 
turally increase,  and  the  value  of  the  art  of  reading  be  correspondingly 
enhanced.  That  education,  therefore,  should,  under  Christianity,  be 
diffused  among  the  people,  and  take  the  form  of  institutions,  and  adopt 
a  determined  method,  was  an  inevitable  result  Could  this  religion 
have  preserved  its  original  simplicity  and  purity,  and  remained  djf^ 
connected  with  pride,  ambition,  and  power,  it  might,  perhaps,  in  its 
natural  quiet  movement,  have  given  birth  to  a  system  of  universal 
education,  and  advanced  all  sciences  and  arts,  at  the  same  time  thai 
it  was  accomplishing  the  spiritual  reg^eration  of  society.  But  even 
as  actually  developed,  we  shall  see  how  dose  and  important  was  its 
connection  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  rise  of  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

For  centuries  before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  luxury  had 
produced  effeminacy  with  all  its  attendant  vices.  The  decay  of  na- 
tional spirit,  of  virtue  and  manliness  has  ever  marked  the  deteriora- 
tion of  letters  and  the  arts ;  and  thus  the  fall  of  the  empire  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  disappearance  of  all  that  had  signalized  and  graced  the 
Augustan  age.  But  this  was  the  very  period  during  which  the  pa- 
tristic literature  had  been  accumulating.  And  when  the  barbarians 
had  finally  completed  their  conquest,  followed  by  the  almost  total  loss 
of  classical  learning,  although  the  church  was  not  exempt  from  the 
prevailing  ignorance,  still  the  Latin  language  was  preserved  in  bar 
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etaons  and  liturgies,  and  in  the  Vulgate,  so  that  whatever  of  learning 
leDaiBe^  was  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  Church. 

Tb»  leading  Ecclesiastics,  indeed,  cherished  the  strongest  prejudices 
agiinst  secular  learning.  Gregory  I.,  the  founder  of  papal  st^>remac7, 
directed  all  his  authoritj  against  it,  and  is  even  reported  to  have 
committed  to  the  flames  a  library  of  heathen  authors.  In  some  mo* 
mutic  foundations,  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  heathen  authors  was 
forbidden.  Nevertheless,  the  tenacious  adherence  of  the  clergy  to  the 
Lstm  litm^,  and  to  the  Yulgate  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
their  implicit  submission  to  the  Fathers,  in  preserving  the  Latin 
language,  preserved  the  very  records  of  that  literature  which  they 
neglected  and  ocmtemned.  Another  circumstance,  too,  and  that,  per- 
haps, purely  accidental,  contributed  still  more  to  the  preservation  of 
dassical  literature.  The  order  of  St.  Benedict,  so  widely  diffused 
thixmgh  the  Church,  were  enjoined  by  their  founder  to  read,  copy,  and 
ooUect  books,  without  any  specification  as  to  their  character,  probably 
presoming  that  they  would  be  religious  books.  They  obeyed  the  in- 
JQQCtion  literally,  and  classical  manuscripts  were  collected,  and  copies 
moltiplied 

It  thus  came  to  pass  that  monastic  institutions  became  the  great 

coQsenratories  of  books,'and  the  means  of  multiplying  them.    It  must 

not  be  forgotten,  too,  however  we  may  be  opposed  to  the  institution 

of  monasticism,  that  during  centuries  of  intellectual  darkness  and  bar- 

^^f^f^SBS;  when  war  formed  the  chief  employment  of  men  who  sought 

'or  distinction,  the  monasteries  became  the  quiet  retreats  of  the  gentler 

^  more  elevated  spirits  who  wished  to  escape  from  the  violence  of 

^^  World,  and  to  engage  in  the  genial  pursuits  of  literature  and  philo- 

^by.    The  scholar  became  of  necessity  an  ecclesiastic    We  cannot 

^  finiprised,  therefore,  that  schools  of  learning  sprung  up  under  the 

''^dow  of  convents  and  cathedrals.    One  feature  distinguished  the 

^^Urch  even  in  the  dark  ages — ^let  it  be  remembered  to  its  honor— 

*^|Ut^  peculiarly  adapted  it  to  foster  the  interests  of  learning,  and  to 

'^'^^  up  learned  men ;  in  awarding  its  benefits,  in  bestowing  its  ho 

^^^  it  paid  no  respect  to  rank :  to  it,  the  noble  and  the  peasant  were 

^Sfftingaished;  and  from  the  lowest  grades  of  society  might  arise  the 

^^^^essor  of  St.  Peter,  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  Kings  and 

^perors.     Here,  then,  was  opened  to  the  people  the  possibility  of 

/^^^^  elevation  and  power,  and  here  simple  genius  and  learning  might 

t^  to  escape  from  obscurity,  and  gain  the  loftiest  stations. 
.  ^l^ere  is  but  one  parallel  case.  In  the  Italian  cities,  the  municipal 
^^^S6B  were  chosen  from  among  the  body  of  the  citizens;  and  so 
'^t^td  was  the  rotation  of  office,  that  every  citizen  might  hope  in  his 
^''^^ti  to  participate  in  the  government  Now,  it  is  remaxkaUe  liiat 
Vol.  I,  No.  S.— 18. 
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the  study  of  Roman  Jurisprudence  was  revived  to  such  a  degpree  at 
Bologna,  that  a  famous  Universitj  sprang  up,  and  the  only  one  that 
can  dispute  with  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Paris  the  daim  to 
the  earliest  antiquity.  In  both  instances,  it  was  the  removal  of  the 
interdicts  which  everywhere  else  debarred  the  people  from  all  hope 
of  advancement,  that  quickened  the  ambition  of  learning.  Nature 
hath  ever  her  0¥ni  noblemen  whom  she  will  set  forward,  unless  ar- 
bitrary institutions  prevent 

The  first  schools,  after  the  barbarians  had  completed  the  overthrow 
of  the  Empire  and  of  all  imperial  institutions,  were  merely  of  an 
elementary  character,  and  were  established  by  certain  Bishops  and 
Abbots,  in  the  sixth  century.  These  conventual  and  cathedral  schools 
were  probably,  at  first,  designed  for  neophytes,  to  fit  them  for  engaging 
with  propriety  in  the  church  service.  Their  benefits,  however,  were 
not  confined  to  these.  To  what  extent  these  schools  were  multiplied, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  exactness.  They  assumed  a  higher 
character  under  the  direction  of  eminent  men,  such  as  Theodore, 
Bede,  and  Alcuin.  Charlemagne  invited  the  latter  from  En^and,  in 
connection  with  Clement  of  Ireland,  and  Theodolf  of  Grermany,  to 
establish  or  restore  the  cathedral  and  conventual  schools  in  France. 
The  division  of  sciences  which  obtained  in  them  is  remarkable.  The 
first  was  the  Trtvium,  compnsing  grammar,  logic,  and  ^etoric  The 
second  was  the  Qttadrimumy  comprising  music,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  astronomy.  Few  studied  the  Quadrivium  at  all;  and  the 
instances  were  rare  where  the  Trivium  was  mastered.  The  theolo- 
gical aspect  which  was  given  even  to  these  studies,  is  evident  fixun 
the  fact  that  the  study  of  music  was  confined  to  chanting  the  church 
service,  and  astronomy  to  the  calculation  of  Easter. 

Jurisprudence  and  theology  were  the  two  governing  powers  of  edu- 
cational development,  which  gave  rise  to  Universities.  The  latter, 
however,  was  the  chief,  and  is  mainly  to  be  considered. 

Hitherto,  two  methods  of  theological  discussion  had  obtained* 
During  the  first  six  centuries,  we  have  the  method  of  the  fitfhen— - 
that  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  by  their  own  ability  and  skill,  and 
by  the  decisions  and  traditions  of  the  Church,  as  these  accomulaled 
from  century  to  century.  In  the  eighth  century,  or,  perhaps,  earlier, 
the  Fathers  were  themselves  received  as  authority  conjointly  with  the 
Scriptures  and  the  decisions  of  the  Church. 

But  the  establishment  of  cathedral  and  conventual  schools  could 
not  but  advance  human  thought.  Scholars  of  more  or  less 
^ere  found  scattered  through  the  middle  ages.  Scholars  were 
gaged  in  founding  and  perfecting  these  schools,  and  gave  in  them  aa 
inqpalse  to  study.    A  taste  for  philosophical  ^peculation  would 
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tonllj  spring  up,  and  the  very  study  of  the  Fathers  would  tend  to 
foster  it  The  logic  of  Augnstine  was  in  use ;  this  was  followed  bj 
the  logic  and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  although  at  first  opposed  by 
Popes  and  Councils. 

Qaestions  in  theology  naturally  ally  themselves  to  metaphysics ; 
and  polemics  as  naturally  call  in  the  ud  of  dialectics.  Lanfiranc  and 
Anselm,  successively  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  made  use  of  meta- 
physical ideas  as  well  as  of  Aristotelian  dialectics,  in  their  controversy 
with  Berenger  respecting  transubstantiation.  Now  arose  a  new  me- 
thod of  theological  discussion ;  it  was  no  longer  a  simple  appeal  to 
the  Scriptures,  nor  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  the 
dedaons  and  traditions  of  the  Church  conjointly.  It  became  now  an 
appeal  to  Reason  also.  And  yet  it  was  not  an  independent  appeal ; 
hot  the  received  dogmas  remaining  unquestioned.  Reason  was  bent  to 
expound  and  fortify  them.  '*  The  principle  of  the  Schoolmen,  in  their 
investigations,  was  the  expanding,  developing,  and,  if  possible,  illus- 
trating and  clearing  from  objection  the  doctrines  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion,  in  a  dialectical  method,  and  by  dint  of  the  subtlest 
reason.  The  questions  which  we  deem  altogether  metaphysical,  such 
as  that  concerning  universal  ideas,  became  theological  in  their  hands." 

The  founder  of  the  Schoolmen  and  of  the  scholastic  system,  so 
called  from  Scholct — the  schools  which  Charlemagne  opened,  is  gen- 
erally received  to  be  Rosoelin,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  11th 
<^tQiy.  He  revived  the  question  respecting  universal  ideas,  and 
^  him  commenced  the  celebrated  controversy  between  the  Nomin- 
ate and  Realists.  Three  names  figure  at  the  beginning  of  this  con- 
trorersy — Roscelin,  the  Nominalist,  William  of  Champeaux,  the 
^cidigt,  and  Abelard,  who  endeavored  to  occupy  a  middle  ground. 
The  intense  interest  awakened  by  this  controversy,  and  the  multitudes 
vho  waited  upon  the  discussions,  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact 
^  a  new  field  was  opened  to  the  human  inteUect  and  the  authority 
of  homan  reason  brought  in.  It  was  assumed,  indeed,  that  reason 
'Should  not  transcend  the  dogmas  of  &ith,  and  there  was  always  pro- 
fessedly a  submission  of  the  former  to  the  latter:  but  the  charge 
hiOQght  against  the  nominalists  of  subverting  the  doctrine  of  the 
^^^^!^  by  reducing  it  to  a  mere  nominal  unity  of  persons ;  and  the 
^onter-charge  brought  against  the  realists,  of  a  tendency  to  Atheism, 
pit)ve  that  there  was  a  freedom  of  thought  and  language  indulged  in 
^J  both  parties  which  could  not  be  restrained  within  the  limits  of  the- 
^^[iGal  precision.  The  controversy  was  carried  on  until  the  fifteenth 
^tory,  when,  at  the  Revival  of  Letters,  it  gave  place  to  objects  and 
^^^^i&es  move  ekMsely  connected  with  tiie  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
the  inqKrovement  of  the  world.    Two  things  were  gained,  however. 
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of  the  utmost  importance,  and  which  co-worked  to  the  same  end: 
First,  the  human  intellect  was  awakened,  and  a  taste  for  scholarship 
widely  diffused.     Secondly,  Universities  were  established* 

William  of  Champeaux  opened  a  School  of  Logic,  in  Paris,  in 
1109.  The  dialectic  skill  and  the  graceful  eloquence  of  Abelard, 
drew  together  thousands  of  eager  disciples.  In  the  School  of  William- 
of  Champeaux,  was  the  germ  of  the  University  of  Paris,  for  with  it 
commenced  a  regular  succession  of  teachers.  The  lectures  of  Abelard, 
both  when  delivered  in  Piuris  and  at  the  Paraclete,  from  the  enthusi- 
asm thej  awakened,  and  the  numbers  thej  collected,  were  a  <ift»*|^i?g 
exhibition  of  the  power  of  oral  teaching  in  even  the  most  abstruse  sub- 
jects. In  both  there  was  something  like  a  return  to  the  method  of  the 
old  Grecian  Schools.  There  was  this  difference,  however :  The  an- 
cient philosophers  belonged  to  no  order,  and  taught  with  the  uttnoat 
freedom.  Champeaux  and  Abelard  belonged  to  the  Church,  and 
were  presumed  never  to  transcend  its  dogmas.  Indeed,  it  would  not 
have  been  lawful  for  them  to  teach  a  pure  science,  that  is,  a  science 
uncontrolled  by  theological  ends  and  aims. 

From  the  time  of  Champeaux  and  Abelard,  schools  multiplied  in 
Paris.  The  scholastic  discussions  seemed  to  have  created  a  sort  of 
dialectic  phrenzy.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  influx 
of  scholars  into  Paris  was  so  great  that  they  were,  somewhat  extrav- 
agantly, indeed,  said  to  outnumber  the  citizens.  Philip  Augustus 
was  led,  sometime  afler  this,  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the.  city  to 
afford  them  accommodations.  Students  flocked  from  foreign  conn* 
tries.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  in  Paris  was  divided  into  four  nati<»i8 : 
France,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  England.  In  1453,  there  were 
twenty-five  thousand  students  in  Paris.  Universities  multiplied  also 
in  other  countries.  Paris  was  distinguished  for  Scholastic  Theology ; 
Bologna  for  Jurisprudence;  Salerno  for  Medicine.  Ten  thousand 
students  resorted  to  Bologna.  At  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  Henry  HL, 
the  number  of  students  was  reckoned  also  by  thousands. 

Universities  became  distinct  corporations  by  Boyal  Charters,  and 
the  Hply  See  threw  its  protection  around  them. 

But  what  was  the  peculiar  organization  of  these  institutions  ?  They 
differed  from  the  Greek  Schools  in  that  they  were  a  ooUectian  of 
teachers  forming  one  incorporated  society.  They  differed  firom  t^ 
Cathedral  and  Conventual  Schools,  in  that  these  were  elementary  and 
isolated,  while  the  Universities  aimed  at  the  highest  developm^its  of 
knowledge,  and  were  associations  for  the  purposes  of  learning,  em- 
bracing multitudes. 

The  teachers  were  indifferently  called  masters,  doctors,  and  r^^ts. 
The  first  name  indicated  that  they  had  ciMnpassed  the  arts,  and  theoee 
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beeooM  Masters  of  Arts ;  the  second,  that  they  were  qualified  to  teaeh 
pluksc^bj ;  the  third,  that  they  had  authority  to  direct  education. 

The  arts  comprised  the  Trivium  and  Quadriviam,  which  included 
together  seven  brandies — Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Music,  Arith- 
metic, Greometry,  and  Astronomy.  Philosophy  was  divided  into  three 
branches,  and  thenee  called  the  three  philosophies,  namely,  Theology, 
Law,  and  Medicine.  A  particular  university,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  cultivated  frequently,  in  an  especial  degree,  only  one  of  these 
philosophies. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  Oxford,  ratified  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
tliere  were  four  fiusulties  in  which  the  University  furnished  education 
and  granted  degrees — ^Arts,  Theology,  Civil  Law,  and  Medicine. 

Four  years  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  first  fSaculty  was  re- 
qaired  to  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  and  seven  years 
far  tke  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

To  commence  the  course  in  the  faculty  of  Theology,  a  mastership 

in  Alts  was  a  pre-requisite.     Seven  years  attendance  on  the  lectures 

qnadified  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  four  more  years 

for  the  degree  of  Doctor.    Li  the  faculty  of  Civil  Law,  a  mastership 

in  Arts  was  not  a  pre-requisite :  but  the  Master  obtained  the  Bache- 

^OfM^i  degree  in  Law  in  three  years,  and  the  Doctor's  in  seven ;  while 

th^  simple  student  was  required  to  attend  five  years  for  the  first,  and 

*^*^  for  the  second. 

Xb  Medicine,  a  mastership  in  Arts  was  a  pre-requisite :  and  three 
J^^kxs  attendance  on  the  lectures  qualified  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
^^fedidne,  and  seven  for  a  Doctor's. 

X>eg»e8  were  also  grm>lt«d  in  j)artJcular  branche*,  as  in  Logic  and 
'^'^^storic.    In  Music,  a  separate  degree  is  given  even  at  the  present 


^Xhe  branches  embraced  by  the  Arts  were  multiplied  as  knowledge 
'^^^^aneed.  Hence,  in  the  time  of  Laud,  Greek,  Natural  Philosophy, 
f^^kti^hysics.  Moral  Philosophy,  History,  and  Hebrew  are  specified 
°^   addition  to  the  seven  arts  before  inentioned. 

^n  the  original  constitution  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  the  University  was 
^^^^^bi  and  governed  by  the  graduates  at  large — all  the  graduates 
^^^e  teadiers.  Graduation  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  formal 
don  into  the  body  of  Teachers  comprising  the  University  Facul- 


^Ihe  Bachelor  was  aa  imperfect  graduate  admitted  to  exercise  the 
^^ation  of  teacher  partially  for  the  sake  of  improvement    HencCy 
"^  was  said  inetperty  to  commence  the  vocation ;  and  the  commenoe- 
^t  ceremony  was  his  induction  into  office. 
Ihe  Masteri  or  perfect  graduate,  alone  could  rejfere    govern  or  be 
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a  Regent  At  first  the  teachers,  or  masters,  receiyed  fees  firom  their 
papils.  Afterwards,  to  certain  masters,  salaries  were  appointed,  and 
these  gave  lectures  gratuitooslj.  All  graduates  were  obligated  to 
teach  during  a  certain  term,  and  priyileged  to  teach  perpetually,  also ; 
but  their  number  became  so  great  that  accommodations  could  not  be 
provided  for  all :  nor  were  the  services  of  all  necessary.  The  teaa 
of  regency  was  therefore  often  abbreviated,  and  even  dispensed  with 
altogether :  but  the  University  could  compel  the  services  of  the  grad- 
uates, whenever  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  teach- 
ers. The  salaried  teachers,  too,  would  naturally  take  precedence ; 
and  these,  together  with  others  whom  natural  inclination  and  pecoliar 
circumstances  led  to  select  the  vocation  of  a  teacher,  formed  a  perma- 
nent body,  who  in  time  were  called  Profes$ar$,  simply  from  the  &ct 
that  they  professed,  or  addicted  themselves  to  certain  branches  of  in- 
struction. Thus  Professor,  again,  became  identical  with  Master, 
Doctor,  and  Beg^t,  in  designating  a  certain  office.  In  time  the  num- 
ber of  professors  was  limited  by  statute,  and  when  others  besides  the 
regular  professors  were  allowed  to  teach,  their  powers  and  privileges 
were  of  a  secondary  grade. 

The  Cathedral  and  Conventual  Schools  still  remained,  and  other 
schools  of  a  similar  grade  came  to  be  established  privately,  or  by  en- 
dowment. All  these  were  preparatory  to  the  University.  The  Uni- 
versity, we  perceive,  was  from  the  very  beginning  an  association  of 
learned  men,  whose  great  object  was  the  advancement  of  all  knowl- 
edge, and  of  the  highest  forms  of  education.  Like  the  schools  of  the 
ancients,  they  came  up  spontaneously,  and  were  the  work  of  indivi- 
duals, and  not  of  the  State.  Like  ^  them,  too,  they  gave  instmction 
orally ;  and  the  living  teacher  communicated  to  his  pupils  his  own 
original  researches  and  conceptions  expressed  with  the  force  and  free- 
dom of  his  own  style  and  manner.  They  were  therefore  the  Inti- 
mate successors  of  the  former,  and  afford  a  remarkable  proof  how  the 
laws  which  govern  the  development  of  the  human  mind  and  of  spde^ 
preserve  their  identity  through  the  sweep  of  ages.  The  respects  in 
which  they  differed  from  the  ancient  schools  were  equally  legitimate. 
They  became  a  compact  association  of  schools,  because,  science  and 
literature,  now  developed  into  branches,  existing  in  multiform  works, 
assuming  fixed  principles,  and  represented  by  acknowledged  stand- 
ards, constituted  a  defined  basis,  on  which  association  was  possiUe. 
The  same  causes,  also,  led  them  to  common  methods  and  processes, 
as  educational  institutions. 

After  Universities  had  come  into  existence,  they  received  charters 
from  the  State,  and  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  both  State 
and  Church ;  but  they  ever  maintained  and  exercised,  like  <^er  eor- 
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pontionsy  their  own  rights  and  powers.  They  elected  their  own  offi- 
een,  and  adopted  their  own  regalationsy  as  institutions  in  themselTes 
competent  to  discharge,  the  great  duties  they  had  undertaken.  They 
were  not  the  work  of  sciolists  and  empirics.  Created  by  great  men, 
they  have  ever  multiplied  scholars,  and  been  the  fountains  of  letters 
and  science,  and  of  modem  dvilication. 

Popular  education  could  not  be  the  starting  point  of  educati(Mi,  fin* 
the  ignorant  masses  are  of  necessity  incompetent  to  plan  and  adopt 
measures  for  their  own  improvement    Individuals  elevated  above 
their  age  and  the  people  around  them,  by  superior  genius,  and  a  pe- 
culiar inspiration  of  thought,  called  out  by  circumstances  sometimes 
extraordinary,  and  often  accidental,  took  the  lead.   Homer  will  always 
remain  a  mystery ;  and  yet  Greek  art,  letters  and  civilization  most 
be  referred  back  to  his  immortal  work  as  their  inception.     Socrates 
is  a  miracle  of  humanity,  and  stands  alone ;  but  he  is  the  acknowl- 
edged fiither  of  an  undjring  philosophy.    Bacon  was  the  only  man  to 
^^rrite  the  Instauration  of  the  Sciences,  and  the  Novum  Organum. 
Christianity  itself — the  divine  religion,  made  its  advent  in  the  solitary 
Jesos  of  Nasareth. 

From  the  solitary  poet,  philosopher  and  reformer,  proceeds  the 
<^miickening  and  regenerating  truth,  first  of  all,  to  be  received  by  the 
^^w.  Then  by  association  the  truth  gains  power,  is  widely  dissemin- 
^it«d,  and,  finally,  permeates  the  masses  of  society.  Such  is  the  pro- 
Svess  of  knowledge  and  education.  The  first  period  shows  us  the 
Solitary  gaining  the  few.  The  second  period  shows  us  the  beginning 
oC  association  preparatory  to  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
*X7he  third  period  is  that  in  which  association  will  be  perfected,  and 
^be  universal  difilision  of  knowledge  take  place.  In  universities  we 
bave  the  association  which  in  the  end  creates  common  schools,  or 
Behools  for  the  people. 

In  our  country,  when  attention  is  directed  to  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  the  idea  and  title  of  a  college  always  come  before  us. 
*l?he  title  tmivernty  is  sometimes  used,  and  not  unfrequently  is  applied 
^here  there  is  not  even  a  fully  developed  college ;  but  a  University, 
properly  speaking,  as  it  does  not  exist  among  us,  so  generally  no  ade- 
quate conception  is  formed  of  it ;  and  we  are  prone  to  speak  of  col- 
leges as  if  all  our  wants  of  high  and  perfect  education  are  met  by 
them  alone.    But  colleges  originally  were  not  institutions  of  learning 
at  all,  and  are  whoUy  unessential  to  a  university.    Their  origin  was 
simply  as  follows :  The  thousands  of  students  who  flocked  to  the  great 
tmiversities  of  Europe  were  accommodated  with  board  and  lodgmg 
in  the  halls,  inns,  and  chambers ;  while  the  public  lectures  were  de- 
livered at  first  at  the  private  rooms  of  tho  professors,  and  afterwards 
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in  bdldingB  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  Certain  streets  oontaiiied 
these  buildings :  Thas,  in  Oxford,  in  School  street,  there  were  forty 
buildings,  containing  each  from  four  to  sixteen  class  rooms :  In  Paris 
the  four  nations  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  resorted  to  the  Rue  de  la 
Fuoarre.  A  scarcity  of  lodgmgs  arising  from  the  great  influx  of  stu- 
dents, the  exorbitant  demands  for  rent  consequent  upon  this,  as  wfSk 
as  the  vices  to  which  students  were  exposed  in  large  cities,  led  bene- 
Tolent  and  pious  individuals  to  establish  colleges  where  board  and 
lodging  were  furnished  to  poor  students,  and  a  religious  supervisioii 
and  discipline  instituted  for  the  preservation  of  their  morals.  Colleges 
were  therefore  merely  accessories  to  the  universities. 

In  Italy,  colleges  never  advanced  beyond  this.  In  Germany,  they 
advanced  very  little,  and  never  sufficiently  to  modify  the  system  of 
education.  Here,  too,  they  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  name 
Bunch — given  now  in  common  to  the  students,  from  the  title  Afffor, 
originally  appropriated  to  those  who  inhabited  collegiate  bousea-^ 
being  the  only  memorial  of  them  remaining. 

In  Paris,  Regents  taken  from  the  University  schools  were  occa- 
sionally appointed  to  lecture  in  the  colleges.  This  practice  in  time 
became  so  general,  that  the  public  rooms  were  deserted  for  the 
college  halls.  The  Theological  Faculty  confined  their  lectures  almost 
wholly  to  the  College  of  the  Sorbonne,  so  that  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
Thecdogical  Faculty  became  convertible  titles.  In  the  fifteentii 
century,  the  faculty  of  arts  was  distributed  through  eighteen  coUeges. 
In  the  cdleges  of  Paris,  however,  the  faculties  of  the  Univeraitj 
always  retained  the  ascendancy,  and  the  University,  instead  of  being 
superseded,  was  only  divided  into  parts.  Napoleon  really  restored 
the  integrity  of  the  University.  The  Sorbonne  still  remains,  but  k 
occupied  by  the  four  faculties  of  Science,  Letters,  Law,  and  MedidacL 
The  College  of  France  still  remains,  but  in  its  courses  and  appoinU 
ments  is  absorbed  in  the  great  university  system. 

In  England,  the  colleges  are  eleemosynary  lay  oorpcNratiDiit^ 
^  wholly  subject  to  the  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances  which  the  foun- 
der makes,  and  to  the  visitors  whom  he  appoints."  The  College 
^consists  of  a  head,  called  by  the  various  names  of  Provost,  Mastafv 
Rector,  Principal,  or  Warden,  and  of  a  body  of  Fellows,  and  generally 
of  Scholars,  also,  besides  various  officers  or  servants,  acocurding  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  foundaticm."  The  Fellows  are  elected  generally 
from  the  graduates  of  the  college.  They  are  elected  for  life,  if  they 
remain  unmarried,  or  until  they  accept  some  other  appointment  iii« 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  foundation.  Rooms  are  assigned 
them  in  the  college,  together  with  board  at  the  commons.  They  re- 
ceive also  a  stipend  varying  from  thirty  pounds  or  less,  to  two  hamt 
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died  and  fifty  pounds,  and  upwards.  No  duties  appear  to  be  posi- 
tivelj  assigned  them,  but  as  thej  generallj  belong  to  the  church,  it  is 
presumed,  if  not  intended,  that  they  shall  addict  themselves  to  theolo- 
gy. The  colleges  of  England,  like  those  of  the  continent,  were  origi- 
mdlj  **  unessential  accessories  "  of  the  Universities.  The  Universities 
exkted  before  they  were  founded — ^the  Universities  must  have  con- 
tamed  to.  exist,  had  the  colleges  afterwards  been  abolished.  In 
En^d,  however,  a  portentous  change  came  over  the  universities 
tboogh  the  influence  of  the  colleges.  The  result  is,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent  daj,  ^e  universities  exist  almost  wholly  in  name,  and  scarcely 
exercise  any  function  beyond  that  of  conferring  degrees.  The  in- 
Btraedon  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  colleges,  and  is  conducted  by 
the  fellows,  while  the  duties  of  the  professors  are  nominal.  The 
Uniyersities  have,  therefore,  really  retrograded  to  the  state  from 
whidi  they  had  centuries  before  emerged,  and  hence  have  become 
again  a  collection  of  Cathedral  and  Conventual  Schools.  Formerly, 
tbey  were  taught  by  eminent  professors  with  the  freedom  and  origtn- 
a%  of  public  lectures.  Now,  they  are  taught  like  grammar  Schools, 
bj  tntoFB  who  are  oflen  juvenile,  who  have  been  elected  by  favoritism 
Of  by  chance,  and  who  have  generally  achieved  no  distinction,  and 
^  unknown  to  the  world  of  Science  and  Letters.  Hence  the 
English  Universities  have  remained  stationary;  while  continental 
^Diversities  have  reached  a  higher  development,  and  have  entered 
QpoQ  a  new  and  more  glorious  era  d  academical  existence. 

Uniyersities,  we  have  seen,  were  an  advance  upon  the  ancient 

^^bools,  in  that,  they  were  compact  associations  of  the  learned  for  the 

two  great  objects  of  promoting  knowledge,  aiui  of  determining  the 

Method  and  canying  on  the  work  of  Education.    In  form  and  aims, 

™Vwere  complete.     Hence,  they  can  never  be  superseded.    But 

^®  cozne  now  to  a  third  period,  where  begins  what  we  may  call  the 

^uunating  stage  of  learned  association  and  Educational  development 

Uniyersities,  we  say,  as  to  their  form  and  aims,  were  complete ;  but 

^^T  labored  under  manifold  incumbrances.    The  spirit  of  the  ancient 

^^^Qols  was  more  free,  pure,  elastic  and  productive  than  that  of  the 
^^vetsities,  although  they  had  not  reached  the  proper  forms,  nor 

^'^'Ved  at  the  conception  of  universal  Education*    A  union  of  the 
o  vas  necessary  to  a  new  prepress.    It  was  necessary  that  philoso- 

f  ^^  should  be  disenthralled  from  the  Scholasticism ;  that  thought  and 
^^tigation  should  be  disenthralled  from  ecclesiastical  prescription ; 

^^  that  Scientific  method  should  be  disenthralled  from  the  dicta  of 

^^^rity,  and  the  true  method  determined  in  the  spirit  of  indepen- 


*^hree  centuries  were  appropriated  to  this  work,  the  fifietnthf 
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sixteenth  and  seventeenth,  which  we  call  ooUectivelj,  ibe  period  of 
the  Reformation,  although  the  Befonnation,  strictly  speaking,  oocurm 
in  the  sixteenth.  But  the  fifteenth  was  preparatoiy  to  the  sixteenth 
and  the  seventeenth  was  the  continuation  of  the  preceding  centnrj— 
the  carrying  out  of  its  spirit 

Th^  taking  of  Constantinople  was  the  great  event  of  the  fifteeati 
century.  This  drove  the  Greek  Literati  into  Europe.  They  bron^ 
with  them  the  Greek  language,  Greek  art,  literature  and  philosophy 
The  cloistered  scholastics  of  Europe  were  surprised  and  fascinated  bj 
beauty  of  form,  beauty  of  poetic  conception,  imagery  and  verse,  an^ 
by  the  various  free  and  brilliant  philosophies  of  the  classic  land  an^ 
the  classic  age.  The  dry  subtleties  of  Scholasticism  could  not  alnde  i 
comparison  with  the  Socratic  dialogues;  and  the  Aristotle  of  the 
Schools,  in  his  theological  dress,  was  put  to  shame  and  banished  m 
an  impostor  by  the  Aristotle  who  came  firesh  from  his  native  clime^ 
and  spoke  his  native  tongue.  And  thus  Scholasticism  disappeared 
never  to  return;  and  Greek  philosophy,  multifarious  and  confbaed, 
indeed,  became,  for  a  time,  the  universal  enchantment. 

No  less  signal,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  destruction  of 
ecclesiastical  prescription  by  Luther,  the  man  of  the  Reformatioa 
The  authority  of  truth  and  of  God  supplanted  the  authority  of  the 
Church. 

In  Bacon  and  Descartes,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oentniiei 
are  united.  Leibnitz  and  Locke  belong  to  the  seventeenth.  Fou 
illustrious  names  are  these.  With  them,  was  bom  the  spirit  of  m- 
tellectual  independence.  They  cover  the  whole  field  of  philosophy. 
Bacon  and  Locke  were  of  the  sensualistic  School ;  Descartes,  of  the 
Idealistic ;  and  Leibnitz  attempted  to  harmonize  the  two.  But  thej 
all  agreed  in  rebelling  against  authority,  in  proclaiming  freedom  of 
thought,  and  in  seeking  a  basis  for  science  in  fact  and  demonstraled 
truth  alone.  The  Novum  Organum  of  Bacon,  particularly,  is  r» 
garded  as  introducing  that  new  era  of  scientific  investigation,  whoec 
splendid  results  we  are  daily  witnessing. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  threefold  disenthralment  should  exerl 
an  influence  upon  the  Educational  System.  It  was  just  what  wai 
required  to  perfect  it.  The  progress  of  knowledge  and  edncalkxi 
exert  upon  each  other  a  reciprocal  infiuence. — One  cannot  advanec 
without  the  other. 

There  have  been  just  three  things  accomplished  in  respect  to 
Education.  First,  the  erection  of  new  associations  as  complemeoli 
of  the  University.  Secondly,  the  perfection  of  the  University  system 
of  discipline.  Thirdly,  the  development  of  a  system  of  popolat 
education. 
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Tbe  flrat  we  find  in  the  special  associations  which  have  been 
framed  for  promoting  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  such  as  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  LondcMi,  the  Roj«l  Society  of  London,  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Beriin,  and  the  Institute  of  France.  Associations  more  or  less 
approximating  to  European  Academies  begin  to  appear  in  our  own 
eonntry.  The  Royal  Society  of  London  was  established  on  the  plan 
of  Bacon,  first,  at  Oxford,  in  1645 ;  eighteen  years  afterwards,  it  was 
removed  to  London.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  was  planned 
and  founded  by  Leibnitz.  He  was  its  first  President,  and  edited  the 
first  Tolome  of  its  transactions.  We  call  these  academies  comple- 
ments to  the  University  for  this  reason  :  Composed  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars,  they  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  one  function 
of  the  University  in  relation  to  Science  and  Art,  namely^ — ^investiga- 
tioa  and  discovery,  and  add  to  this  the  publication  of  the  latest  results. 
This  function  is  thus  rendered  more  efficient,  while  the  University, 
proper,  devotes  itself  more  particularly  to  the  work  of  Education. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  modem  development  of  the  University 
sjBtem,  we  cannot  fieul  to  remark  that  the  independent  spirit  and  the 
freedom  of  the  ancient  schools  have  come  to  be  united  with  the 
oniversity  organization  of  the  model  age,  through  the  threefold 
disenthrallment  already  pointed  out ;  and  Education  is  now  conducted 
m  the  light  of  that  legitimate  philosophy  which  has  taken  the  place 
of  scholasticism,  is  no  longer  burthened  by  ecclesiastical  prescription, 
and,  emancipated  from  mere  authority,  has  attained  the  method  and 
aims  of  a  determinate  science.  We  do  not  say  that  this  revolution  is 
oomplete  and  universal ;  but  it  has  advanced  so  far  in  the  most  illus- 
trioas  and  influential  universities,  that  very  perfect  models  already 
exist,  and  the  ultimate  and  complete  triumph  cannot  be  far  distant 

There  are  three  things  to  be  considered  in  an  educational  system : 
1.  The  natural  order  of  the  development  of  the  human  faculties; 
3.  The  studies  best  adapted  to  this  order  in  advancing  from  one  stage 
to  another ;  8.  How  far  education  should  be  prescribed  as  a  discipline, 
and  when  it  should  be  exchanged  for  free  and  independent  study, 
where  knowledge  is  the  object,  and  culture  the  necessary  attendant 

The  University  relates  to  the  last  The  mind  is  presumed  to  have 
reoeived  a  discipline,  by  which,  having  gained  an  insight  into  method. 
It  can  now  freely  go  out  in  search  of  knowledge,  and,  with  wise  discri- 
nunation,  avail  itself  of  the  abundant  means  and  appliances  provided 
in  the  University,  quickened  and  aided  by  the  voice  of  the  living 
teacher,  leading  the  way  in  investigation  and  thought  Examinadon 
of  books,  original  investigations,  hearing  the  teacher,  and  conducting 
disputations  with  him — these  constitute  the  employments  of  the  Uni^ 
versity.    Disputation  is  essential,  for  it  leads  to  a  more  perfect  ana- 
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lyeis,  and  clears  awaj  difficalties.  Socrates'  whole  metbod  was  one 
of  disputatioii.  In  some,  at  least,  of  the  universities  of  the  scholastii 
age,  the  Professor  was  bound  to  sit  after  he  had  delivered  his  lecture 
and  hear  and  answer  objections. 

Both  the  ancient  schools  and  the  Universities  of  the  middle  age  hat 
the  true  method.  Both,  however,  were  defective  in  other  respects.  Tb 
ancients  had  not  properly  a  preparatory  discipline.  That  of  the  middl< 
ages  was  imperfect  as  to  the  knowledges  taught,  and  by  the  want  d 
an  orderly  and  philosophical  progress — a  progress  graduated  to  thi 
constitution  of  the  mind.  It  is  probable  that  the  introduction  ol 
teaching  into  the  colleges  was  at  first  induced  by  the  want  of  a  prope 
preparation  for  the  university  lectures  on  the  part  of  the  resident! 
The  ancients,  again,  were  withoi:^t  organization.  The  middle  age  hai 
organization,  but  was  without  true  freedom  of  thought 

See,  now,  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  modem  age! 
cannot  go  to  England  for  illustrations,  for  there  has  been  retrograda 
tlon  instead  of  progress.  I  must,  of  necessity,  go  to  France  an< 
Germany.  I  wiU  confine  myself  to  the  last,  for  Grermany  has  takei 
the  lead  in  modem  university  development  In  Grermany,  we  find  i 
science  of  Pedagogy,  and  institutions  based  upon  it  Pedagogy  is  thi 
combined  result  of  a  priori  psychological  determination,  of  observatioi 
and  experiment  Psychology  gives  the  mental  faculties,  and  th* 
natural  order  of  their  development ;  observation  confirms  this ;  ex 
periment  tests  studies  and  method.  We  do  not  afiirm  that  pedagogics 
science  is  perfected ;  but  we  know  that  it  is  in  progress  and  has  al 
ready  led  to  important  results.  We  see  these  results  in  the  school 
preparatory  to  the  university,  and  in  the  University  itself.  Th( 
limits  of  each  have  been  determined,  and  their  proper  relatio] 
revealed ;  courses  of  study  have  been  adjusted  to  the  human  faculties 
and  definite  periods  of  time  adjusted  to  the  courses  of  study.  Tim* 
and  labor  are  both  saved,  and  all  labor  is  made  productive.  A  bo[ 
having  gained  the  usual  and  necessary  rudiments  of  leaming,  at  som 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  enters  upon  the  preparatory  discipline 
The  whole  of  this  discipline  is  found  in  one  institution — the  Gym 
nasium.  Here  classes  are  graduated,  extending  through  some  tei 
years,  embracing  what  is  most  needful  to  learn  within  that  tim< 
what  experiment  has  determined  it  is  possible  to  leara,  and  whs 
philosophically  considered  must  constitute  the  best  discipline  of  th 
mind  up  to  the  period  of  nascent  manhood.  Here  is  no  arbitrar 
four  years  course,  for  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  no  arbitrar 
seven  years  course  for  a  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  These  degree 
are  abolished.  In  England,  the  attainment  of  a  degree  is  the  objec 
of  the  course.    In  Govnany,  the  attainment  of  a  certain  disdplin 
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oooneeCed  with  a  certain  amount  of  learning  is  the  object  of  the 
oounei  The  degrees  were  instituted  in  the  scholastic  age.  They 
had  tlieD  a  definite  meaning — thej  were  accredited  diplomas  of  the 
public  teadier.  J£  the  number  of  jears  was  graduated  to  the  p^kt^yig 
state  of  knowledge,  when  philology  was  crude,  when  science  was  in 
*  its  infiincy,  and  when  scholasticism  reigned  supreme,  with  what  pro- 
prie^  can  that  number  be  retained  now,  when  all  is  changed,  and  we 
hare  a  new  age  of  letters,  science  and  philosophy  ?  But  the  gra- 
doatioQ  bad  not  even  this  merit ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  purely  mys- 
tical Seven  was  the  sacred  number;  l^ce,  seven  was  made  to 
embosom  the  arts,  and  to  express  the  years  for  their  acquisition.  If 
the  mystical  number  of  arts  be  discarded,  why  retain  the  mystical 
number  of  years?  And  we  may  ask,  too,  why  retain  the  degrees 
which  were  the  exponents  of  this  mystical  discipline  ? 

And  this  course,  in  the  German  gymnasia,  has  the  merit,  too,  of 
being  open  to  improvement,  as  the  science  of  pedagogy  advances—- 
^  science  which  determines  the  proper  and  adequate  preparations 
for  free  and  independent  study,  and  many  self-discipline.  For  the 
"^crease  in  the  number  of  sciences,  for  the  wider  and  richer  unfolding 
of  the  sciences,  for  the  farther  sweep  of  all  human  knowledge,  pro- 
▼isioQ  is  made  in  the  University. 

We  perceive,  then,  that  the  establishment  of  the  gymnastic  pre- 
paratory course  has  led  to  the  proper  development  of  the  university. 
^^9  taking  the  actual  historical  order  of  development,  instead  of  the 
'^cal,  the  efforts  of  great  and  enlightened  scholars  to  perfect  the 
^'^^ersity,  forced  the  gymnasium  into  existence.     See,  now,  how 
^tur^  mi^  beautiful  is  the  relation  of  the  two  I    In  the  gymnasium, 
^  student  serves  his  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  study.     But  the 
^^  of  study  is  gained  in  the  act  of  studjring,  that  is  as  knowledge  is 
^^^ed.    But,  again,  the  branches,  by  the  study  of  which  the  art  of 
^dy  18  gained,  are  those  which  are  preparatory  to  the  study  of  all 
."Qeuce  fully  provided  for  in  the  university ;  that  is  of  languages,  the 
P^^   and  mixed  sciences  in  their  fundamental  principles,  history, 
^^^clsm,  and  of  whatever  may  lie  at  the  basis  of  a  superstructure  of 
^^owledge  in  any  field  open  to  the  human  intellect. 

^ow,  entering  the  university  not  by  presenting  a  diploma,  but 

^*^tigh  the  ordeal  of  an  examination,  the  student  finds  himself 

V^allfled  to  read  books,  to  investigate  subjects,  to  listen  to  learned 

^^^ires,  to  engage  in  learned  discussions,  and  to  carry  on  wisely  his 

^^cation,  whether  he  addict  himself  to  a  profession,  to  any  particular 

^^c^ce,  or  aim  to  become  himself  a  professor  in  any  of  the  feiculties. 

^  the  university,  the  opportunities  of  9tudy  are  without  limit,  and  the 

*^dent  may  be  a  student  all  his  life. 
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We  have  remarked  that  degrees  do  not  wait  npon  the  oonrse  of 
study  pursued  in  the  gymnasium,  although,  that  course  embraces  all 
that  English  and  American  colleges  can  pretend  to.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  ancient  academical  laws  and  precedents,  the  nniyer- 
sity  alone  is  competent  to  confer  degrees.  Even  in  England,  where 
education  is  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  College,  the  UniYersity 
alone  confers  degrees.  In  Grermany  the  University  confers  degrees 
also,  but  sparingly,  specially,  and  never  upon  whole  classes.  We 
have  already  stated  that  the  two  degrees  of  arts  are  abolished. — This 
may  be  considered  as  coqpequent  upon  a  new  division  of  the  subjects 
of  study.  In  the  scholastic  age,  the  studies  belonging  to  the  three 
learned  professions  were  termed  philosophies,  and  all  other  studies 
were  termed  arts.  In  Grermany,  the  studies  of  the  learned  profe^ 
sions  are  designated  by  the  titles  of  the  three  corresponding  Faculties 
— theology,  law,  medicine ;  and  all  other  studies  are  comprised  under 
the  general  title  of  philosophy,  with  a  corresponding  faculty. 

In  philosophy  only  one  degree  is  conferred — that  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  This  is  conferred  upon  application  by  the  candidate, 
and  after  an  examination.  It  has  a  meaning,  since  he  who  receives 
it,  is  deemed  qualified  to  commence  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  univer- 
sity. In  medicine  and  law  the  degree  of  Doctor  is  conferred  upon 
the  same  conditions  lind  implies  here  likewise  the  qualifications  and 
privileges  of  a  public  lecturer  in  the  respective  faculties.  Doctor  of 
Theology  is  purely  honorary,  and  is  conferred  rarely,  and  only  upon 
clergymen  of  very  high  distinction.  The  old  academical  law  is  thus 
preserved  in  the  German  universities,  by  which  a  master  or  doctor  is 
entitled,  if  not  obligated  to  teach.  We  find  in  these  Universities  three 
classes  of  teachers :  First,  the  ordinary  and  salaried  professors ;  se- 
cond, the  professors  extraordinary,  or,  as  we  would  say,  assistant  pro- 
fessors, who  receive  no  salary,  and  depend  upon  class  fees  alone; 
third,  the  mere  Doctors  in  the  different  fisiculde^  who  commence  lec- 
turing, and  who,  also,  receive  only  class  fees.  These  are  called  Do-, 
centes  or  Teachers. 

A  Grerman  University  is,  therefore,  an  association  of  scholars  for 
scientific  and  educational  purposes,  as  truly  as  the  scholastic  Univer- 
sities ;  but  as  much  in  advance  of  the  latter,  as  the  modem  world  is 
in  advance  of  the  middle  ages  in  general  intelligence  and  useful  im- 
provements. We  find  here  renewed,  the  freedom,  the  spirit,  the  ideal 
conceptions  of  the  Greek  schools ;  we  find  preserved  in  full  energy 
the  organization  of  the  scholastic  Universities;  but,  in  addition  lo 
this,  we  find  the  modem  University  placed  in  its  proper  relation  at 
the  culmination  of  a  grand  system  of  Education.    The  good  of  Oie 
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past  18  preserved,  the  evils  are  eliminati^y  the  imperfections  are  sup- 
plied, and  the  unity  of  all  tme  progress  is  demonstrated. 

The  third  point  to  be  noticed  in  modem  educational  development 
is  popular  Education.  This  is  a  nece^&arj  part  of  the  educational 
morement,  and  must  follow  the  proper  university  development.  We 
have  shown  how  the  few  great  thinkers  must  first  appear;  how  they 
naturally  become  the  educators  of  their  day,  and  permeate  all  follow* 
iog  tunes  with  the  quickening  energy  of  their  thoughts.  We  have 
shown  how  naturallv  and  inevitably  learned  associations  arise  ftom 
these,  and  grow  into  educational  organizations.  It  is  all  a  work  of 
genios  and  firee  thought  It  is  a  light  struck  from  the  heart  of  hu* 
manitj  itself.  It  cannot  be  isolated,  it  cannot  be  confined ;  the  very 
law  of  its  existence  is  that  it  shall  spread  itself  far  and  wide.  Disci- 
ples gathered  around  the  old  philosophers  to  be  taught ;  they  in  turn 
ooold  not  but  teach  others.  Thousands  crowded  the  haUs  of  the  scho- 
lastic universities,  drawn  by  the  charm  of  knowledge,  themselves  to 
be  graduated  as  teachers ;  the  very  condition  on  which  they  were 
tanght  was  that  they  should  teach  others.  Education  has  never  been 
confined  to  rank.  The  call  to  thought  was  breathed  by  the  winds, 
mnnnnred  by  the  streams,  scattered  abroad  by  the  light,  written  in 
the  beauty,  harmony,  and  glory  of  creation,  and  spoken  in  the  inward 
fl^tte  and  longing  of  the  human  heart  Education  could  not  begin, 
^out,  in  the  end,  becoming  universaL 

The  modem  university  exemplifies  this  principle  of  necessary  difiu- 
sion.  The  university  must  be  supplied  firom  the  gynmasium;  the 
gTmnasimn  must  be  supplied  firom  the  broad  and  deep  reservoir  of 
^  people.  But  a  rudimental  training  becomes  necessary  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  gythnasium.  Here  then  is  the  necessity  of  a  general 
r^^ental  education.  Then  arises  a  supply  of  a  different  kind  mov- 
log  in  the  opposite  direction — a  supply  of  teachers.  The  taught  must 
^^^)  or  the  whole  system  breaks  to  pieces.  Hence,  the  university 
supplies  teachers  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  the  gymnasium  also ;  and 
^e  gymnasium  must  directly  or  indirectly  supply  teachers  for  the 
P^le.  With  the  multiplication  of  educated  men,  entering  into  all 
the  offices  of  society,  the  charm  of  education  is  felt,  and  its  necessity 
P^'^ved.  The  genial  inspiration  spreads,  and  a  whole  people  is 
P^fvaded  by  the  spirit  of  education.  Popular  edudition  is  the  natural 
*^  necessary  result. 

Compare  now  the  state  of  popular  education  in  England  with  that 
^  Oennany.  In  England  the  university  system  has  not  reached  a 
P»t>per  development  Here  the  teachers  are  only  the  fellows — an 
f^  and  exclusive  class ;  while  the  graduates  at  large  instead  of  feel- 
^S  ^e  obligation  of  becoming  teachers  in  time,  and  finding  a  field 
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open  for  the  exercise  of  thc^  vocation,  go  oat  into  the  world  as  mei 
who  are  possessed  of  a  privilege  which  belongs  to  rank  and  fortoiM 
And  hence,  no  system  of  popular  education  has,  as  yet,  made  its  a| 
pearance  here. 

In  Germany  on  the  contrary,  where  the  gymnasium  is  open  to  th 
poor  as  freely  as  to  the  rich,  where  all  who  honorably  pass  throug 
the  gymnasium  cannot  fail  of  finding  access  to  the  university,  as 
where  every  educated  man  becoming  a  member  of  the  great  edncf 
tional  system,  incurs  the  obligation  as  well  as  meets  the  demand  t 
contribute  by  his  labors  as  a  teacher  to  its  sustentation — there  we  fin 
a  most  perfect  system  of  popular  education.  As  «very  thing  in  edc 
cation  depends  upon  a  proper  supply  of  teachers,  so  there  the  primar 
or  common  school  is  provided  for  in  a  distinct  institution — ^the  Semi 
nary  or  Normal  School ;  while  this  again  is  supplied  with  instmctoi 
from  the  university  and  gymnasium. 

The  grand  result  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words — every  ipdividiii 
of  the  people  receives  at  least  a  rudimental  education,  and  the  higl 
est  forms  of  education  are  possible  to  all,  without  distinction  of  nunl 
and  fortune. 

We  have  thus,  in  pursuing  the  course  of  educational  developmen 
been  led  to  the  Grerman,  or,  as  it  is  mote  commonly  called,  th 
Prussian  System,  it^^ghest,  and  most  perfect  representative  in  vkc 
dem  times.  We  have  been  led  to  this  inevitably.  It  is  not  th 
opinion  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  dass.  The  wisest  philosophers,  ain 
the  greatest  educators  have  united  in  commending  this  system.  Wer 
it  necessary  to  appeal  to  authority,  I  might  mention  two  names,  thai 
which  none  can  be  found  more  illustrious  for  intellect  and  leamiiii 
or  more  devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  educatiixi  and  dvilizatioiu 
refer  to  Cousin,  of  France,  and  Hamilton,  of  Scotland.  The  fini 
while  minister  of  Public  Instruction,  was  sent  on  a  special  missioii  t 
Prussia,  to  examine  and  report  upon  its  system  of  education.  Thi 
report  was  received  with  universal  approbation  in  Europe  am 
America.  Through  its  influence,  important  changes  were  introdncei 
into  the  system  of  public  education  in  France.  Hamilton  reviewa 
this  Report  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview.  *^  The  institutions  of  Qm 
many,  for  public  instruction,"  he  remarks,  '*  we  have  long  known  wm 
admired.  We  saw  these  institutions  accomplishing  their  end  to  m 
extent,  and  in  a  degree  elsewhere  unexampled ;  and  were  convin^ 
that  if  other  nations  attempted  an  improvement  of  their  educatioBi 
policy,  this  could  only  be  accomplished  rapidly,  surely,  and  effectnsll] 
by  adopting,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  a  system  tliq 
approved  by  an  extensive  experience,  and  the  most  memocaU 
BttceesB.'^ 
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Should  neither  of  the  plans,  [first,  by  lengthening  the  period  allot- 
ted to  college  education,  and  secondly,  bj  increasing  the  exactions 
reqaired  for  admission  into  the  lowest  class,]  which  I  have  presented 
for  relieving  our  colleges  from  their  present  embarrassing  condition, 
in  which  they  are  consciously  attempting  a  greater  labor  then  they 
tte  capable  of  performing,  meet  with  general  favor,  then  I  know  of 
no  aUemative  but  that  we  should  reject  entirely  from  our  regular 
coone  of  study  for  graduation,  many  of  those  branches  of  Natural 
History,  or  of  physical  science,  pursued  into  its  practical  applicatipnay 
of  which  we  now  confessedly  furnish  but  very  meager  sketches,  and 
which  therefore,  without  being  themselves  mastered  even  in  outline 
occupy  much  time  which  might  be  more  usefully  employed.  I  extend 
this  remark  to  the  modem  languages,  which  are  always  easy  of  inde- 
pendent acquisition  by  a  person  who  has  use  for  them,  of  which  the 
Pi^r  pronunciation,  which  is  the  only  particular  in  which  the  assis- 
tance of  a  tesu^her  is  necessary,  is  literally  never  acquired  in  colleges, 
OQt  which,  in  many  institutions  within  the  circle  of  my  observation, 
have  made  very  large  and  serious  encroachments  upon  the  time  once 
devoted  to  the  eminently  disciplinary  and  inestimably  valuable  study 
^  the  Latin  and  the  Greek. 

^  it  worth  while  to  deceive  the  public,  by  pretending  to  teach  aU 
l'^  things  when  the  possibility  of  our  doing  so,  except  in  pretences 
^  A  palpable  absurdity  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  mere  outlines  we  give  have  their  value* 
if  they  do  not  conduct  into  the  depths  of  a  science,  they  furnish  some 
i^^'^fsnl  notions  regarding  it ;  they  acquaint  the  student  with  names, 
^  enable  him  to  converse  upon  such  matters  in  a  general  manner, 
^  ^  not  to  appear  utterly  ignorant  when  they  happen  to  be  intro* 
^i>oed  as  tidies  of  discussion.  This  is  a  plausible  apology  for  su- 
^^^^cial  knowledf^,  but  I  can  call  it  nothing  better.  I  can  not 
^^e  thsit  the  advantage  gained  is  worth  the  sacrifice  which  is 

^^^  1.  No.  3.— 19. 
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made  to  secure  it  The  fact  is,  that  most  braDches  of  natural  histor 
are  subjects  on  which  individuals  must  inform  themselves  indepen^ 
ently  of  masters;  or  if  they  resort  to  the  assistance  of  profidenti 
thej  must  do  this  in  institutionB  specially  devoted  to  the  ehiddMio 
of  such  subjects.  Associations  of  naturalists  furnish  the  best  school 
which  our  country  yet  possesses  for  this  purpose,  and  no  individua 
whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  his  elementary  acquirements  in  thos 
departments  of  knowledge,  will  find  them  of  any  after  value,  if  he  ne| 
lects  to  resort  to  these  means  of  advancing  and  perfecting  them.  ] 
then,  our  colleges  would  disencumber  themselves  of  any  part  of  th 
intolerable  burthen  which  they  attempt  at  present  to  cany,  and  if  the 
can  not  be  induced  either  to  throw  a  portion  of  it  upon  the  school 
below,  or  to  extend  the  period  of  time  over  which  it  is  spread,  the 
have  no  remaining  resource  but  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  teac 
some  of  the  many  things  in  regard  to  which  their  present  teachiii 
is  little  better  than  a  farce.  Let  practical  sdences,  like  Civil  Eog 
neering  and  Chemical  Analysis  go  over  to  special  schools,  of  wbic 
already  several  have  arisen,  either  assodated  with  colleges  or  dii 
joined  from  them,  hig)ily  honorable  to  the  country,  and,  util  hi|^ 
Universities  rise  up  among  us,  let  the  various  branches  of  Naton 
History  find  their  encouragement  among  associations  of  men  who* 
tastes  lead  them  to  their  cultivation.  If,  however,  either  of  the  pie 
viously  suggested  expedients  be  deemed  more  eligible,  let  the  oon 
eluding  years  in  college  be  given  in  great  measure  to  subjects  of  thi 
nature ;  and  in  order  that  the  results  may  not  continue  to  be  as  vn 
satisfactory  as  they  are  at  present,  let  the  prindple  of  option  be  free 
ly  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  course,  so  that  the  efforts  of  indi 
viduals  may  not  be  rendered  unproductive,  by  being  frittered  awaj 
upon  an  endless  variety  of  subjects. 

I  pass  to  inquire  whether  our  college  system  does  not  admit  of  aooii 
improvement  in  regard  to  the  stimulants  held  out  to  indte  yoimi 
men  to  intellectual  effort.  In  professional  schools,  to  which  stodenl 
voluntarily  resort,  at  a  time  when  they  begin  to  feel  themaelfe 
dependent  on  their  own  exertions,  and  when  they  are  consdons  tha 
the  knowledge  they  acquire  is  to  determine  the  degree  of  their  aoe 
cess  in  life,  no  special  stimulants  are  necessary  to  secure  iht  proAta 
ble  employment  of  thdr  time.  In  college,  this  motive  is  modi  Iw 
infiuential,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  hardly  to  ezkt  a 
all  To  an  imperfectly  disciplined  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  meiita 
exertion  is  positively  irkgome,  while  in  the  morning  of  life,  tha  al 
lurements  of  pleasure  and  the  temptations  to  indolence  are  abn^ 
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imosUUe.  Opposed  to  influences  so  prejudicial  to  the  formation  of 
itodioos  habits,  we  have  that  love  of  pre-eminence  which  naturally 
inheres  in  the  breast  of  all  mankind,  and  which,  of  itself,  without 
being  fostered  Irjr  any  artificial  stimulus,  is  sufficient  to  elicit  in  many, 
a  rerj  commendable  spirit  of  exertion.  The  pride  of  successful 
schdanhip  is  a  feeling  honorable  to  its  subject;  and  I  am  far  from 
being  able  to  believe  that  it  ought  in  any  manner  to  be  repressed. 
There  are  some,  I  know,  who  regard  all  pride  as  sinful,  and  who 
maintain  that  the  actions  of  men,  whether  in  youth  or  in  age,  ought 
to  be  influenced  by  no  motive  but  that  which  is  found  in  a  sense  of 
dntj.  Such  views,  however,  are  not  those  of  the  majority  of  men; 
and  I  ihall  presume,  without  entering  into  any  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  they  are  not  the  views  of  the  body  I  am  addressing. 

Bat  if  the  simple  desire*  to  earn  an  honorable  name  for  intellect- 
Oil  raperiority  in  the  little  community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  be 
often  a  enffident  motive  to  impel  a  student  to  exertion,  this  motive 
may  be  rendered  much  more  efficacious,  by  the  adoption  of  such 
means  to  mark  this  superiority,  as  shall  stamp  it  with  the  character 
of  an  ascertained  and  recognized  fact,  and  shall  give  it  publicity  not 
only  in  the  college  but  in  the  surrounding  world.  In  most  of  our 
colleges,  thereforis,  varying  grades  of  honor  are  assigned  to  the  most 
Mngoished  members  of  each  class,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course, 
and  sometimes  on  other  occasions.  It  is  generally  an  honor,  to  be 
pcnnitted  to  take  part  in  the  public  exercises  of  commencement  day, 
or  of  the  class  exhibitions ;  and  certain  of  the  exercises  then  pisi^- 
ed  to  individuals  are  commonly  understood  to  signify  a  distinction  of 
the  lughest  character. 

This  plan  ifl  attended  with  undeniable  advantages ;  but  it  is  to  be 
obserred  of  it,  that  all  the  distinctions  it  confers  are  merely  relative 
in  their  significancy.  They  denote  the  superiority  of  one  individual 
oyer  others  of  the  same  class,  but  they  affisrd  no  means  of  compar- 
ing one  dass  with  another.  It  seems  to  be  desirable  that,  some  means 
shooU  be  devised  for  stamping  absolute,  as  distinguished  from  rela- 
tive merit  We  ought  to  be  able  to  say  of  a  scholar,  not  merely,  that 
^^  18  better  than  another,  which,  if  the  entire  truth  were  known, 
°^T  ^r  all  be  but  insignificant  praise ;  but  that  he  is  capable  of 
P^'Bmg  with  honor  some  definite  and  intelligible  ordeal,  such  as  may 
be  provided  by  requiring  of  him  the  performance  of  tasks  of  ascer- 
^ned  difficulty. 

Such  tasks  may  be  prepared  in  the  several  departments  of  instruc- 
^hy  the  officers  respectively  in  charge  of  them;  and  if  no  individ- 
^  of  a  dass  shall  be  found  equal  to  the  highest  or  the  second  or 
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third  in  grade  of  difficalty,  the  corresponding  honors  maj  for  tin 
time  be  withholden.  A  plan  like  this  will  make  the  members  < 
every  class  competitors,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  all  who  have  gon 
before  them ;  and  its  tendencies  mast  obviously  be  to  stimulate  eflbi 
to  a  much  higher  degree  than  where  the  competition  is  only  for  ill 
stamp  of  a  certain  nameless  and  indefinite  merit,  in  no  instance  dear! 
Pertained. 

It  is  worth  considering,  moreover,  that  this  plan  will  remove,  i 
great  measure,  the  moral  evils  which  are  probably  inseparable  fixN 
a  competition  immediately  personal ;  since,  when  the  struggle  is  f( 
absolute  and  not  for  relative  superiority,  the  success  of  one  aspirai 
to  honor  does  not  involve  the  necessary  humiliation  of  another. 

As  permanent  tokens  of  these  distinctions,  prizes  in  the  form  < 
valuable  medals,  books,  instruments  of  science  or  other  conveniei 
objects,  may  very  properly  be  conferred.  The  number  of  these,  tl 
frequency  with  which  they  should  be  distributed,  and  the  varioi 
kinds  of  merit  which  they  may  most  judiciously  be  employed  to  di 
tinguish,  may  be  subjects  for  more  mature  consideration. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  these  distinctions  should  be  awarde 
it  is  obviously  proper  that  the  performances  of  all  the  parties  cc 
cemed,  should  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  disinterested  judge 
who  should  have  no  duty  but  to  compare  them  with  the  standard  < 
absolute  excellence  set  up,  and  to  determine  how  far  they  fulfil  tl 
conditions  required.  Upon  their  report,  the  decision  should  1 
anno^ced  and  the  prizes  presented  in  presence  of  the  pablic,  c 
Commencement  day. 

As  to  those  relative  distinctions  which  are  now  I  believe,  alma 
invariably  made  among  the  members  of  each  class,  since  they  ai 
awarded  in  view  of  the  whole  series  of  performances  which  hM 
been  daily  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  preceding  course,  it  aj 
pears  to  me  that  they  should  be  made  to  depend,  not  entirely  upo 
the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  nor  entirely  upon  the  exhibit  of  tl 
contemporaneous  record,  but  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  upon  II 
opinions  of  the  students  themselves  as  expressed  by  vote.  The  votin 
should  be  not  explicitly  to  assign  definite  distinctions  to  definite  ind 
viduals,  but  should  be  in  the  form  of  lists  of  merit,  which  shoal 
include  the  names  of  the  entire  class  or  section  to  which  each  ^dU 
belongs,  or  of  so  large  a  number  of  them  as  may  be  prescribed,  his  ow 
of  course  being  excluded,  arranged  numerically  in  the  order  of  men 
Double  lists  may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  required,  distinguiahin 
independently  the  order  in  letters  and  in  science :  and  every  voti 
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should  of  coiine  be  pat  upon  his  honor  to  give  his  suffrage  in  accord* 
anoe  with  his  honest  convictions. 

I  found  this  opinion  upon  several  considerations  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  not  without  a  sensible  importance.  In  the  first  place,  stu- 
dents observe  their  fellow-students  from  a  point  of  view  inaccessible 
to  the  Faculty.  Thej  are  sometimes  aware  of  the  practice  of  arts 
which  can  not  be  known  to  the  instructor,  bj  which  an  individual 
maj  seem  to  be  enUtled  to  a  credit  which  is  not  fairly  his  own. 
Translations  and  interlined  books  in  the  languages,  borrowed  solu- 
tions in  the  mathematics,  and  other  similar  aids,  maj  be  employed 
hj  some,  while  by  others  they  are  honestly  rejected.  To  give  to 
the  popular  voice  a  certain  weight  in  the  assignment  of  honors,  is  to 
pat  the  most  effectual  check  which  occurs  to  me  to  practices  like  these. 

In  the  second  place,  to  make  all  young  men  more  or  less  depend- 
ent for  distinction,  upon  the  estimation  in  which  their  attainments 
And  abilities  are  held  by  their  peers,  is  to  impress  them  with  a  higher 
Mnse  of  the  value  of  an  honorable  reputation,  and  a  more  honest 
desire  to  possess  a  real  rather  than  a  seeming  merit.  In  this  view 
of  the  case,  I  can  not  but  believe  that  the  moral  influences  of  the 
pUn  I  recommend  must  be  good. 

Iq  the  third  place,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  gratification  to  the 
P^es  interested — and  all  are  more  or  less  interested,  whether  can- 
didates for  high  distinction  or  not — to  be  recognized  as  judges  in  the 
assignment  of  the  honors  won  in  a  competition  of  which,  all  have 
been  equally  witnesses ;  nor  can  I  perceive  that  any  disadvantage  cai) 
^nd  the  policy  of  permitting  this  gratification. 

I  would,  of  course,  have  the  judgment  of  the  instructors,  as  well 
u  that  of  the  students,  consulted;  but  as  to  the  relative  weight 
which  should  be  given  to  each,  I  am  not  fully  prepared  at  this  time, 
to  express  an  opinion. 

Besides  the  stimulants  to  exertion  already  mentioned,  an  additional 
^  niay  be  provided  by  the  foundation  of  scholarships.  Scholar- 
'*^P8  already  exist  in  some  of  our  colleges,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
"^  are  generally  conferred  on  individuals  in  reward  for  meritorious 
exertion.  Indigence  has  perhaps  been  regarded  as  presenting  a 
higher  ground  of  claim  for  their  advantages  than  merit;  or  possibly 
^  QUij  be  said  with  greater  correctness  that  while  merit  has  been  in 
^e  degree  considered,  indigence  has  nevertheless  been  made 
^  indispensable  condition  of  their  bestowaL  If  scholarships,  how- 
^%  are  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  highest 
^^^itise  of  talent,  they  must  be  trammeled  by  no  considerations  like 
^   They  must  be  uvderstood  to  be  rewards  of  merit  exclusively^ 
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and  they  must  be  conferred  on  the  most  meritorions  without  re( 
their  circumstances.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  the  great  multi 
of  colleges  in  America,  the  public  munificence  is  so  divided  \ 
parceled  out,  as  to  render  the  expedient  here  suggested  one  wh 
can  hardly  hope  soon  to  see  generallj  employed.  Scholarshi 
too  expensive  expedients  to  be  available  in  institutions  wh]< 
barely  able  to  sustain  themselves,  and  which  do  actually  sncc 
sustaining  themselves  only  by  making  the  salaries  of  their  i 
barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life.  But  if,  in  any  of  our  institut 
should  be  found  practicable  to  hold  out  the  encouragement  to  ei 
which  the  prospect  of  securing  a  scholarship  may  be  presm 
afford,  the  following  suggestions  may  have  a  value. 

1.  The  design  of  these  species  of  stimulus  being  to  keep  the 
of  effort  alive,  a  scholarship  should  be  liable  to  forfeit,  whene 
incumbent  falls*  into  habits  of  idleness  or  vice. 

2.  As  the  object  is  to  encourage  industry  in  college,  and  not  d 
to  reward  successful  exertion  during  the  period  of  preparat 
scholarship  should  be  conferred  upon  a  student,  until  after  thi 
of  at  least  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  admission.  The  bend 
then  be  made  retro-active,  and  the  value  of  the  scholarship  i 
year  that  is  past  may  be  made  over  to  the  successful  comp^t 
once. 

8.  This  principle  may  be  extended,  should  it  be  thought  ] 
from  year  to  year;  or  the  beneficiary  may  continue  to  hold  hi 
tion,  until,  by  his  own  neglect  of  study  or  vicious  conduct,  h 
be  adjudged  to  have  forfeited  it.  Under  these  conditions,  s< 
ships,  whenever  there  exist  the  resources  to  create  them,  ma^ 
ably  be  made  an  eminently  efficacious  means  of  encourag 
attainments  of  the  highest  order.  Since  they  are  conferred  f 
ors,  no  fastidiousness  will  be  likely  to  reject  them  merely  from 
of  incurring  the  imputation  of  mercenary  motives ;  while  the  ] 
ary  benefits  which  they  carry  with  them,  will  prove  a  real, 
perhaps  an  unavowed,  incentive  to  the  desire  of  securing  thei 

It  may  be  said,  and  there  is  force  in  the  remark,  that  the  k 
stimulus  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  are  in  their  own  : 
restricted  to  the  few.  Scholarships  and  priizes  can  not  be  noii 
and  the  merely  nominal  honors  which  most  colleges  confer,  leav 
all,  the  great  majority  of  every  class  undistinguished.  To  obi 
a  measure  this  disadvantage,  a  plan  of  grading  is  in  general  use 
ded  on  the  recorded  values  of  the  several  performances  of 
students,  estimated  according  to  a  definite  scale.  Upon  this  1 
special  merit  roll  is  made  out  in  each  study  or  in  each  depai 
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and  a  ganeml  merit  roll  is  constnicted  from  a  combination  of  all  of 
tbeie  together.  The  results  of  these  records  are  usually  communi- 
cated periodically  to  tiie  parents  and  friends  of  every  student  Bj 
this  means  the  honor  which  is  due  to  respectability  is  presumed  to  be 
Mcored,  no  less  certainly  than  that  which  the  higher  distinctions 
•ward  to  superiority ;  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  feel  that  his  deft* 
cieneies  will  be  covered  up  and  concealed,  in  consequence  of  his  being 
oonfoonded  with  a  multitude. 

This  pbuiy  which  in  theory  is  unexceptionable^  seems  to  be  attend- 
ed with  some  practical  disadvantages.  An  experienoe  of  many 
jean  has  failed  to  satisfy  me  that  its. tendencies  are  entirely  good. 
It  eneoarages  to  a  pernicious  extent  a  disposition  to  resort  to  those 
artifices  by  which  young  men  often  endeavor  to  impose  on  their 
iiftnictors;  and  leads  them  to  place  a  higher  value  upon  show  than 
upon  substance.  This  is  among  the  considerations  which  have  in- 
doced  me  to  believe  that  it  is  useful,  from  time  to  time,  to  take  the 
M&8e  of  the  students  themselves  in  regard  to  each  other^s  merit  as 
flcholan.  Were  this  practice  to  be  made  a  recognized  part  of  the 
system,  I  am  persuaded  that  results  much  more  worthy  of  reliance 
te  are  now  possible  would  be  reached;  while  genuine  scholarship 
would  become  an  object  of  higher  ambition,  and  unworthy  arts  would 
&U  into  deeper  disrepute. 

^e  system  of  gracing  might  farthermore  be  made  more  efficacious 
as  aa  incitement  to  application  than  at  present,  should  classes  be  divi- 
M  into  sections  upon  the  basis  of  comparative  scholarship.  This 
P^  ia,  I  believe,  in  practice  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point; 
^t  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  any  of  our  col- 
^ges.  Let  those  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  be  separated  from 
^  ^est,  or  let  there  be  several  subdivisions  established  on  the  same 
pnnciple^  each  reciting  by  itself.  Degradation  or  promotion  from 
^^^^hsk  to  section  may  then  be  made  the  penalty  of  relaxation  of 
^M  or  the  reward  of  increased  diligence  and  success.  To  carry 
<Mlt  in  practice  a  plan  of  this  kind  may  seem  to  require  an  increase 
^  the  number  of  instructors  now  found  sufficient,  or  of  the  amount 
^  lMM>r  which  the  same  instructors  are  expected  to  perform;  and 
^  ^  certain  extent,  this  may  be  true.  But  with  the  reduction  of  the 
Bombers  reciting  at  the  same  time,  the  duration  of  the  recitation 
^'^J  also  be,  in  a  measure  if  not  correspondingly,  reduced;  so  that 
^  burthen  may  not  necessarily  become  intolerable. 

I  believe  this  suggestion  to  be  well  worth  consideration.  It  is 
'^^^'oHoiis  that  the  largest  amount  of  the  teacher^s  time  and  attention 
u  ahnoBt  invariably  occupied  with  those  members  of  a  class  who  aie 
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most  deficient  in  preparation  of  their  daily  exercises;  and  who  eithc 
finom  inattention  or  incapacity,  are  slowest  to  learn.  This  portio 
operate  as  a  dead  weight  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  rest;  an 
the  example  of  their  imperfect  performances  operates  inevitably  1 
degrade  the  standard  of  excellence  in  recitation.  Let  them  be  ae] 
arated  from  their  superiors,  and,  if  they  are  capable  of  being  slimi 
lated  at  all,  they  will  endeavor  to  escape  from  the  implied  degradatioi 
if  not,  they  will  at  least,  no  longer  be  an  injury  to  any  but  themselTe 

The  object  of  University  Examinations  in  foreign  countries  is  i 
determine  the  fitness  of  their  subjects  for  the  honor  of  gradoatioi 
With  us,  for  the  most  part,  this  fitness  is  presumed  to  be  ascertainc 
mainly  by  the  record  which  is  kept  of  the  performances  of  our  sti 
dents  during  the  entire  period  of  collegiate  instruction;  and  if  ezan 
inations  are  regarded  as  criteria  of  attainment  at  all,  it  is  only  tic^ 
moderate  degree.  In  point  of  fact,  as  they  are  usually  condnetei 
they  are  not  worthy  of  any  great  reliance,  considered  as  tests  i 
scholarship  or  attainment.  They  are  generally  brief  in  doratioi 
confined  rigidly  to  the  matter  of  text-books,  almost  always  oral,  ao 
conducted  in  each  department  by  the  instructor  himself.  A  fei 
minutes  allotted  to  each  student  is  all  that  the  arrangements  permi 
A  few  questions,  difficult  or  simple,  as  accident  may  determine,  a  sii 
gle  passage  in  a  Latin  or  Greek  author,  a  single  proposition  in  th 
mathematics,  or  the  enunciation  of  a  principle  in  physical  science,  fu 
nish  the  entire  test  by  which  the  attainments  of  several  years  are  to  h 
judged.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  young  man  conscious  of  grei 
deficiencies,  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  happy  escape;  or  for  on 
who  entertains  a  pretty  well-founded  confidence  of  success,  to  be  sal 
jected  to  severe  mortification.  Our  colleges  are  therefore  right  in  n 
garding  their  examinations,  as  they  are  at  present  conducted,  as  bein 
of  comparatively  little  value  in  determining  relative  grades  of  scho 
arship,  or  in  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  their  students  for  gradualio] 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  belief  that,  unless  thei 
exercises  can  be  so  modified  in  their  plan  and  their  thoroughnesa,  i 
to  become  in  fact  what  they  profess  to  be  in  name,  it  would  be  belt< 
that  they  should  be  abolished  entirely.  They  ought  to  be  the  meai 
of  ascertaining  how  faithfully  the  student  has  employed  his  time  an 
what  is  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  h 
has  been  occupied.  To  this  end,  they  should  in  the  main  be  cos 
ducted  in  writing,  and  the  same  tests  should  be  applied  in  every  ii 
dividual  case.  These  tests  should  be  carefully  prepared  before-ham 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  show  at  once  the  range  and  th 
depth  of  the  student's  knowledge.    Time  enough  should  be  allowed  t 
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render  the  trial  a  thoroagh  one.  The  tasks  allotted  to  each  exami- 
nation-sesftion  shoald  onlj  be  made  known  after  the  session  has  com- 
menced; and  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  depart  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  performance.  Such  performances  maj  be  fairly  relied  on 
M  presenting  an  exhibit  of  scholarship  both  positive  and  compara- 
tive; and  in  this  respect  they  are  infinitely  preferable  to  any  record 
of  daily  recitation  which  can  be  kept  during  the  period  of  instruc- 
tion. 

A  great  vice  of  this  latter  criterion  is,  that  it  encourages  a  habit 

of  studying  merely  for  the  moment;  of  depending  too  much  upon  the 
tiie  mere  exercise  of  memory,  and  of  concentrating  the  attention  too 
ezclasiTely  upon  the  task  of  the  day,  without  su^cient  regard  to  its 
connections  with  those  of  yesterday  and  of  to-morrow.  The  instruc- 
tor, ^^ho,  without  giving  previous  notice  of  his  intention,  calls  for  some 
fact  or  principle  which  was  fresh  a  week  before,  finds  himself  too 
<>f^^n  able  to  elicit  only  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  meager  replies. 
^^  young  men  are  made  to  feel  that  their  merits  will  be  estimated 
^y  the  actual  restdti  they  have  to  show  for  the  time  and  labor  they 
bave  expended  during  their  college  course,  and  not  by  that  semblance 
^  lowing  which  is  carried  without  much  difficulty  directly  from 
^  text-book  to  the  recitation,  it  may  be  hoped  that  substantial 
^^^it^ments  will  come  to  be  more  highly  esteemed,  and  will  be  more 
^erally  met  with. 

^tne  of  our  colleges  already  employ  the  plan  of  examination 
which  I  have  recommended.  Whether  any  of  them  make  it,  how- 
^^^1*9  the  sole  basis  of  classification  in  regard  to  scholarship,  I  am 
Qot  ixiformed.  That  it  ought  to  be  made  so,  I  am,  for  my  own  part, 
'iiliy  persuaded.  I  can  see  no  injustice  which  it  is  likely  to  operate, 
suce  it  places  all  upon  a  footing  of  more  perfect  equality  in  re- 
P^  to  opportunities  than  any  other  plan  which  can  be  devised. 
-^^  its  adoption  will  at  once  set  at  rest  many  troublesome  questions 
wbici^  are  apt  to  arise,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  scale  of  merit  upon 
^®  plan  now  generally  in  use. 

^he  subject  of  academic  degrees  requires  but  a  brief  notice.  I 
Appose,  that  if  our  colleges  continue  to  adhere  to  a  prescribed  course 
^  ^struction,  some  form  must  be  kept  up  to  distinguish  the  student 
Who  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  this  course,  from  one  who  has 
'^  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  serves  at  present  to  make  this 
distinction.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  any  other  use;  but  should  it 
^^holished,  as  some  have  desired,  I  see  no  escape  from  the  necessity 

01  adopting  some  substitute  to  answer  precisely  the  same  purpose. 

^.•ny  object  to  the  namsy  on  the  score  that  the  word  "Arts,"  in  the 
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sense  in  which  it  is  here  employed,  is  obsolete;  it  may  be  Yerj  well 
replied,  that  the  name  is  andent,  and  venerable,  and  oniTerBany 
intelligible ;  and  that,  if  it  carries  with  it,  as  it  does,  a  sort  of  academ- 
ic odor,  it  is  in  fact  all  the  better  on  that  account  Bat  since,  ill 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  (Atn^,  there  can  hardly  be 
two  opinions,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  idle  and  useless  waste  of  time  to 
dispute  about  the  name  by  which  it  shall  be  called. 

Some  writers  who  have  advocated  the  voluntary,  or  as  it  has  been 
otherwise  called,  the  ''open  University"  plan,  have  sneered  at  this 
feature  of  our  system,  as  if  the  degree  were  the  reward  ci  residence 
in  college,  and  not  of  any  necessary  amount  of  attainment  in  arts. 
Any  one,  they  say,  can  attain  the  distinction  of  graduation,  who 
chooses  to  remain  four  years  in  college ;  whereas  in  the  model  institu- 
tion, in  which  their  views  are  illustrated,  no  one  can  be  a  graduate, 
however  long  the  period  of  his  residence,  until  he  shall  have  been 
pronounced  proficient  in  a  sufficient  number  of  departments.  These 
statements  are  in  a  certain  sense  correct;  and  in  a  certain  more  ma- 
terial sense,  otherwise.  A  student,  after  a  four  years'  residence  in 
college,  usually  succeeds  in  securing  the  Bachelor^s  degree;  but  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  he  must  first  reiide  the  four  yean — a  matter  not  en- 
tirely optional  with  him,  since  he  is  always  liable  to  be  turned  back  or 
dismissed  for  deficient  scholarship.  In  the  ^  open  "  Universities,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  degrees  are  not  granted  except  on  evidence  of  pro- 
ficiency, I  know  nothing  to  limit  the  duration  of  residence,  so  that 
apparently  they  are  deficient  in  one  important  species  of  stimulus  to 
industry. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  to 
be  conferred  on  those  who  appear  to  be  worthy  of  it,  at  the  end  of 
the  stated  course  of  study,  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  indispensa- 
ble. But  though  I  see  no  reason  to  recommend  any  change  in  regard 
to  the  usages  relating  to  this  degree,  the  case  is  very  different  in  ref- 
erence to  the  higher  degree  of  Master.  In  the  English  Universities, 
when  the  period  of  education  extended  to  seven  years,  and  when 
teaching  in  order  to  learn  was  one  of  the  agencies  employed  in  those 
institutions,  this  degree  was  conferred  only  afler  the  Bachelor  had 
devoted  himself  for  three  years  to  higher  attainments,  and  to  the 
business  of  actually  instructing  others.  Among  the  many  abuses 
which  have  crept  into  those  venerable  institutions,  these  regulations 
have  disappeared.  Neither  teaching  nor  study  is  necessary  to  ena- 
ble the  Bachelor  to  proceed  Master,  yet  the  three  years'  interval 
between  the  granting  of  the  two  degrees  is  still  maintained.  Onr 
colleges  have  borrowed  this  later  English  usage;  and  in  most  of  thon 
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now,  the  d^iiee  of  Master  is  conferred  ^in  coarse"  upon  all 
Sachelors  of  three  years'  standing.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  significant  of  nothing  at  all,  except  of 
the  htit  that  the  recipient  has  heen  graduated  before.  It  is  therefore 
^  no  use  as  a  stimulant  to  exertion,  to  students  either  in  college  mr 
^ut;  and  it  might  without  any  disadvantage  be  abolished  entirely. 

Our  practice  in  conferring  this  distinction  indiscriminately  upon 
sJl  the  alumni  of  our  colleges,  operates  to  render  it  nearly  valueless 
'^rhen  it  is  bestowed,  as  it  occasionally  is,  for  meritorious  attainments, 
vpon  those  who  are  not  already  graduates.  An  honor  is  not  an  honor 
"when  it  is  shared  with  all  the  world;  and  more  especially  when  it  is 
attained  by  most  of  those  who  wear  it,  without  any  merit  of  their  own. 
;3t  seems  to  me  that  the  practice  of  our  colleges  on  this  subject  should 
l>e  discontinued;  and  that  hereafter,  if  there  is  to  be  such  a  thing  as 
proceeding  to  the  Master^s  degree  ^  in  course,"  this  course  should 
snean  something  more  than  the  course  of  time.  Perhaps  a  careful 
examination  of  this  subject  may  lead  to  some  eligible  plan  for  reduc- 
ing within  tolerable  limits  the  extended  curriculum  of  study  upon 
"which  I  have  already  sufficiently  commented.  Perhaps  the  idea  of 
lengthening  the  period  of  study  may  be  rendered  more  acceptable,  by 
suggesting  that  the  Bachelor^s  degree  may  be  conferred  at  the  end  of 
:^oar  years,  upon  such  as  have  passed  through  a  course  of  a  character 
snainly  disciplinary;  and  the  Master^s  degree  reserved  for  those 
"who  choose  to  remain  an  additional  period  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
l)rsnches  for  which  we  have,  at  present  so  litUe  time  to  spare.  Upon 
'these  points  I  content  myself  with  these  brief  suggestions. 

Though  the  government  of  our  colleges  is,  in  theory,  parental,  in 
practice  it  partakes  very  littie  of  this  character.    The  arrangements 
presume  that  the  students  are  subject  to  the  constant  supervision  of 
^e  authorities,  but  in  point  of  fact  this  supervision  is  so  nearly  nom- 
inal, as,  if  considered  in  the  light  of  a  restraint,  to  be  without  any 
siaterial  value.    Though  students,  are  by  law  at  all  times  liable  to 
"visitation  in  their  apartments,  they  are  rarely  visited  oftener  than 
once  a  day,  and  in  many  colleges  not  so  often.    The  influences  by 
which  a  disposition  to  disorder  are  principally  restrained,  are  simply 
auch  as  operate  on  men  in  ordinary  society — ^the  advantages  which 
spring  from  a  fair  reputation,  and  the  disadvantages  to  which  irreg«* 
ukrities  of  conduct  inevitably  lead. 

The  difficulties  of  College  Government,  grow  mainly  out  of  the 
<piestion8,  how  shall  offences  be  prevented,  and  how,  when  they 
occur,  shall  offenders  be  treated.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  am 
persuaded  that  littie  is  gained  by  holding  out  the  idea  that  the  Fac* 
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vAij  expect  to  accomplish  much  bj  the  mere  exercise  of  vigi 
This  is  directly  to  invite  a  trial  of  wits  between  the  two  part 
which  the  advantages  are  all  on  one  side;  and  it  is  to  give  birt 
feeling  that  good  order  is  not  a  matter  in  which  the  govemo 
governed  have  an  equal  interest.  My  experience  satisfies  m< 
more  may  be  accomplished  by  appealing  to  the  sense  of  pro 
of  which  no  young  man  is  wholly  devoid,  and  by  professing  to 
that  a  community  of  young  gentlemen  will  behave  as  gent 
should,  than  by  permitting  them  to  suppose  that  any  reliance  is 
upon  any  degree  of  watchfulness  which  the  Faculty  have 
their  power  to  exercise  over  them. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  offences,  I  am  less  and  less  in 
to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  any  graduated  system  of  penalties, 
vate  admonition  and  remonstrance  I  regard  as  preferable,  in  all 
where  offences  are  venial,  to  public  censures ;  and  if  these  i 
fail  to  reform,  they  should  be  followed  by  removal  from  college 
out  the  superadded  mortification  of  notoriety.  More  serious 
which  are  rarer,  may  require  severer  treatment.  In  regard  U 
no  remark  is  necessary  here. 

In  many  institutions  the  practice  exists  of  keeping  a  reo 
demerit.  All  minor  offences  are  rated  according  to  a  certain  n 
ical  scale,  and  the  student  whose  account  reaches  a  certain  max 
within  a  time  specified,  is  cut  off  from  his  connection  with  the 
tution.  In  a  college  of  which  I  have  been  an  officer,  I  have  sec 
plan  in  operation  for  many  years ;  and  I  have  aflerward  seen  : 
continued  for  several  more,  without  any  sensible  disadvantage 
fact  if  any  noticeable  consequence  could  be  considered  as  attribi 
to  the  change,  it  was  rather  an  improvement  than  a  deterionU 
the  general  good  order  of  the  community. 

No  one  can  be  more  decidedly  opposed  than  I  am,  to  exc 
penal  legislation.  Its  effect  is  often  as  much  to  create  as  to  pi 
evil,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  college  in  which  the  fault  api 
to  be  that  there  was  too  little. 

In  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  secret  off 
the  laws  of  different  colleges  differ  among  themselves.  Some 
tutions  claim  the  right  to  compel  every  student  to  exculpate  hii 
for  which  purpose  his  own  declaration  is,  in  the  absence  of  any  ci 
stances  calculated  to  invalidate  it,  accepted  as  sufficient  pn 
innocence.  Others  require  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
thus  occasionally  compelling  one  student  to  inculpate  another, 
these  methods  of  investigation  have  been  the  occasion  of  serioi 
Acuities;  and  it  is  probable  that  neither  is  expedient  so  long 
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%s  aaj  posaibifity  of  securing  the  ends  of  good  government  withoat 
^em.  The  first  appears  to  me,  after  having  bfeen  a  witness  of  its 
practical  working,  in  several  instances,  to  be  so  objectionable,  that  I 
ctok  not  believe  it  ought  any  longer  to  be  suffered  to  stand,  as  a  rule 
of  proceeding  in  any  college.  The  other,  which  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive, can  hardly  be  relinquished,  nnless  it  is  intended  to  disarm  the 
government  entirely;  but  the  cases  which  will  justify  an  appeal  to 
tbe  powers  it  confers,  will  very  rarely  occur  in  an  institution  which 
IB  generally  well  managed. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  colleges  of  the  present  day  are  distin* 
^aished  by  a  much  greater  nniformity  of  good  order,  and  so  far  as  ap- 
pearances go,  of  propriety  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  students,  than 
was  the  case  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.    Those  premeditated  dis- 
turbances and  freaks,  originating  in  tbe  pure  spirit  of  mischief,  de- 
nominated ^'college  tricks,"  have,  within  the  limits  of  my  observa- 
tion, been  growing  less  and  less  frequent ;  and  the  occasions  have 
hecome  sensibly  rarer  throughout  tbe  country,  on  which  there  has 
l>eeii  anything  like  an  organized  resistance  to  college  authorities, 
^bether  this  be  a  result  of  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  col- 
^^S^  officers  to  rely  more  upon  personal  influence,  and  less  upon  law 
than  formerly,  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  tbe  increased  disfavor  vrith 
whieh  such  things  are  looked  upon  by  the  public,  the  result  may  in 
either  case  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  of  improvement,  which  can  not 
'ail  to  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  education  every  where. 

lo  connection  with  the  subject  of  government,  it  is  in  order  to 

^lucle  to  a  radical  evil  of  our  system,  out  of  which  a  multitude  of 

^oxieequent  evils  grow.     I  can  conceive  nothing  more  injudicious  in 

I^x^riciple  than  the  collecting  together,  in  an  isolated  community 

^Ptt^*t  from  the  observation  of  the  public^  and  but  nominally  subject 

^   "^e  supervision  of  those  who  are  presumed  to  watch  over  them 

^^  ^  large  body  of  young  men  fresh  from  the  restraints  of  the  family 

'^^  the  school,  and  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  novel  temptations. 

-^  <^^  dormitory  system,  as  it  is  called,  I  esteem,  for  such  a  class  of  per- 

^^^^9  to  be  purely  and  unqualifiedly  bad.     It  is  pernicious  equally  to 

^^^    morals  and  the  manners.    It  fosters  vicious  habits,  blunts  the 

^^^e  of  delicacy,  encourages  rudeness  and  vulgarity  of  speech,  leads 

^^  disregard  of  personal  neatness,  and  is  finally  the  obvious  and  imme- 

^^^te  cause  of  nearly  every  one  of  those  offences  which  the  penal 

^^8  of  colleges  are  enacted  to  punish. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  our  existing  colleges  are  so  situated  as 

^S^ender  the  abandonment  of  the  system,  at  least  for  the  present, 

*^  for  them,  an  impossibility.    The  dormitories  are  built,  and  no 
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eboiee  remains  but  to  continae  to  occupy  them;  since  thej  s 
fbrtnnatelj  bailt  in  situations  where  no  other  accommodatioi 
be  obtained.  Their  locations  have  been  selected  in  conseqai 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  idle  fear  of  the  injurioos  infl 
which  are  supposed  to  hang  around  large  towns.  In  some 
where  a  choice  has  been  made  more  wisely,  either  no  dom 
have  been  erected  at  all,  or  none  have  been  recently  erected  to  i 
modate  growing  numbers.  This  is  a  subject,  the  discussion  of 
is  out  of  place  here,  and  my  views  in  regard  to  it  have  beei 
.where  so  fully  expressed,  that  I  content  myself  with  this  brie 
sion  to  it 

It  is  a  part  of  the  duty  expected  of  me  that  I  should  consii 
question  whether  it  is  possible  to  do  any  thing  to  improve  tfa 
tion  in  which  our  colleges  stand  to  each  other.  Upon  this  ; 
shall  be  very  brief.  It  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed  thai 
system  itself  is  to  undergo  any  important  change,  the  benefits 
such  a  change  may  bring  with  it,  can  only  be  secured  by  the  | 
acquiescence  of  all  the  institutions  concerned.  The  perfect  ind 
ence  which  our  colleges  enjoy,  not  only  of  each  other,  but 
superior  controlling  power,  renders  it  impracticable  to  unite  t 
any  common  and  simultaneous  movement,  except  by  first  com 
them  of  its  necessity.  If  it  is  not  a  mistake  to  presume  that 
necessity  does  really  exist,  then  we  can  not  doubt  that  a  con 
of  its  recdity  must  every  where  follow  a  fair  examination  of  tl 
ject  The  question  then  next  arises,  how  can  we  secure  si 
examination — ^how  can  we  awaken  the  spirit  of  inquiry  am< 
those  who,  whether  as  officers  of  Faculties  or  members  of  si 
tending  Boards,  hold  in  their  hands  the  management  of  ou 
than  one  hundred  and  ^hj  scattered  collegiate  institutions  ? 
spondence  originating  with  those  who  are  already  alive  to  the  i 
ance  of  this  subject  might  accomplish  much;  but  who  shall  ti 
lead  in  such  a  correspondence,  or  bear  the  heavy  burthen  n 
imposes?  And  how,  supposing  that  any  zealous  individual  i? 
put  himself  forward  in  this  work,  how  could  such  an  one  la 
secure  for  his  suggestions  any  higher  consideration  than  is  i 
bestowed  on  the  opinions  of  an  individual? 

Two  ideas  occur  to  me  as  containing  within  them  a  possibl 
tion  of  4he  difficulty.  The  first  I  scarcely  venture  to  presen 
with  the  utmost  diffidence.  It  is,  that  a  convention  of  del^at^ 
all  the  principal  colleges  of  the  country  should  be  assembled 
liberate  upon  the  measures  which  the  cominon  good  requir 
would  be  too  much  to  anticipate  that  any  very  large  progrea 
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be  made  daring  the  sitting  of  a  single  snch  convention.  If  the  plan 
is  worth  adopting  at  all,  it  ought  to  involve  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  per^ 
nmnent  ooandl  periodieallj  dissembling  perhaps  as  often  as  once  in 
c?ery  one  or  two  years. 

I  should  consider  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  as  being  entirely  vis- 
iooarj,  if  I  were  not  in  some  degree  encouraged  bj  the  fact  that|  in 
this  Association,  we  have  already  an  organization  which  must  annu- 
allj  bring  together  a  g^reat  and  increasing  number  of  the  friends  of 
edaeadcm;  among  whom  we  may  with  just  reason  expect  to  find 
manj  who  are  interested  in  the  management  of  our  colleges.    If 
therefore,  it  should  seem  to  be  worth  an  effort  to  attempt  to  secure 
such  a  convention  as  I  have  suggested,  the  time  and  the  place  which 
would  appear  to  offer  the  highest  probability  of  success,  would  be 
thwe  fixed  upon  for  the  meetings  of  this  Association.    I  am  aware  of 
tlie  serious  difficulties  which  must  attend  the  working  of  a  plan  like 
this.     The  vast  extent  of  our  country,  the  consequent  great  distan- 
ces ^hich  many  delegates  would  be  obliged  to  travel,  and  the  expense 
to  wrhidi  they  would  be  subjected,  added  to  the  deficient  interest 
^l^li  will  probably  be  felt,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  and  in  many 
qoarters,  in  the  object  proposed,  would  too  probably  render  this  attend- 
^'^^^  far  from  general. 

^  ^roold  suggest,  therefore,  as  an  alternative  proposition,  that  the 

ittti^ing  committee  of  this  Association,  or  a  special  committee  ap- 

P^ted  expressly  for  the  purpose,  should  be  instructed  to  open  a 

^^''i^ospondence,  by  circular,  with  every  college'  in  the  country,  set- 

,  tio^  forth  briefly  the  nature  of  the  evils  presumed  at  present  to  exist  in 

^  a^tem,  or  communicating  documents  for  that  purpose;  and  solic- 

^^"^  from  each  a  distinct  expression  of  views  thereupon.    Upon  the 

*^^  of  the  results  thus  obtained,  the  convention  could  proceed  here- 

^'^^^  explicitly  to  recommend  the  immediate  introduction  of  such 

'^^'^ifications  of  the  system,  as  should  appear  to  b6  sanctioned  by  the 

''^•K^'iity  of  voices;  and  the  knowledge  that  they  are  so  sanctioned 

^^4d  furnish  a  pretty  good  guaranty  for  their  general  adoption.    I 

^"^^  myself  to  merely  throwing  out  this  idea.     I  am  unwilling  to 

™*ifcass  further  upon  the  patience  of  the  Association  by  enlarging 

^^paitf  however  from  the  object  of  endeavoring  to  unite  all  the 

^*^**^^es  of  our  country  in  some  plan  of  definite,  simultaneous  .and 

^**^^i€rted  action,  it  seems  to-be  eminently  desirable  that  the  officers 

^ao   control  them  should  cultivate  a  more  extensive  and  intimate 

V^'^^^nal  acquaintance  with  each  other.    I  trust  that  this  Association 

^^^7  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  instrumentalities  in 
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bringing  aboat  so  desirable  a  result.  We  meet  here  upon  a  c 
ground,  and  if  we  do  not  come  as  delegates  expressly  authoi 
commit  the  institutions  we  represent  to  the  adoption  of  specific 
ure  of  reform,  we  neyertheless  gather  each  other's  Tiews,  as 
the  sense  of  the  majority  on  all  important  questions,  and  gi 
with  re-awakened  zeal  to  pursue  our  labors  in  the  common  caa 
possibly  with  more  enlightened  views  and  better  established 
tions,  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we  should  put  forth  our  eff 

Nor  should  it  satisfy  us  that  we  meet  occasionally  here 
common  ground.  We  should  visit  each  other  at  home,  acqua 
selves  with  each  other's  usages,  observe  each  other^s  arrang 
and  facilities  for  giving  instruction,  attend  if  possible  each 
daily  exercises  of  lecture  and  recitation,  be  present  as  freqne 
our  opportunities  admit,  on  the  occasions  of  each  other's  publi 
bitions.  By  this  means,  we  shall  learn  to  take  an  interest  ii 
institutions,  not  unlike  and  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  we 
our  own. 

It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  an  active  correspondence  ah 
kept  up  between  the  ofBicers  of  different  colleges.  Nothing 
more  effectual  in  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  each  others  pro 
The  interchange,  moreover  of  printed  documents  and  papers, 
only  gratifying  as  an  attention,  and  encouraging  as  an  evidc 
sympathy,  but  it  is  substantially  useful.  Catalogues,  ad 
printed  outlines  of  lectures,  and  examination  papers,  may  i 
nish  information  of  more  or  less  value,  and  may  sometimes 
suggestions  which  may  be  immediately  turned  to  profit. 

Finally,  the  officers  of  our  colleges  should  cultivate  a  fi 
feeling.  They  are  laborers  in  a  common  cause,  and  they  are 
together  by  a  common  interest  of  the  noblest  kind.  No  t 
rivalry  should  animate  them,  save  the  honorable  desire  of  p 
nence  in  doing  good.  Among  the  incessant  bickerings  and  a 
ties  of  which  the  world  is  full,  let  the  friends  of  education  i 
manifest,  that  they  are  superior  to  all  petty  jealousies;  ani 
other  questions  are  perpetually  distracting  our  country,  and  a 
section  against  section,  on  this  one  at  least  let  it  appear  th 
know  no  north  and  no  south,"  but  that  all  are  willing  to  go  1 
hand  in  the  effort  to  elevate  the  intellectual  character  of  oiu 
people. 
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Tbi  importance  of  classical  and  linguistic  study  has  been  so  wel! 
set  forthf  that  I  would  not  dwell  upon  it  here,  except  very  briefly  in 
its  connection  with  my  main  topic.  Its  benefits  may  be  classed 
under  the  three  heads,  the  disciplinary,  the  philological,  and  the 
literary.  The  first,  by  some  regarded  as  the  most  important,  we 
would  treat  as  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  though  still  of  as  high  virtue, 
even  in  this  respect,  as  those  that  come  from  any  other  department 
of  Education.  The  second  occupies  a  higher  rank.  Comparatiye 
Philology  is  in  fact  becoming  the  great  science  of  the  day.  Its  con- 
nection with  Ethnology,  and  History,  with  Mental  Philosophy  in  all  its 
departments,  is  constantly  becoming  more  clear  in  the  abstract,  as 
well  as  prospective  of  great  benefits  in  practice.  Under  this  head,  too, 
one  might  dwell  upon  its  psychological  bearings,  as  resulting  from  the 
pecQlur  position,  that  the  study  of  language  occupies  among  the 
sciences.  It  alone  combines  perfectly  and  equally,  the  objective 
^  the  subjective,  the  outward  and  the  inner  world  of  thought  It . 
tt  >ft  purely  spiritual  as  Psychology  or  Logic.  It  is  as  distinctly  out- 
wtfd  as  Botany  or  Geography.  The  soul,  studies  itself,  but  through 
>Q  outward  product  as  real  as  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  gases,  or  the 
'^^ ;  a  product  which  has  come  from  the  working  of  mind  through 
Jaws  as  fixed  and  as  ascertainable  as  those  which  have  developed  the 
plant,  the  strata,  or  the  chemical  combination.  And  this  product  is 
&o  mere  idealized  entity,  but  an  abiding,  outward  thing.  It  is 
thought  crystalized,  laws  of  thinking  exhibited  in  fixed  outward 
S'owths,  which  we  can  study  with  as  much  satisfaction,  and  as  much 
*^ttrance  of  finding  wonders,  as  in  any  of  those  fields  of  physical 
•Qence  which  are  wholly  objective. 

But  these  remarks  concern  the  whole  province  of  language  of 
^bich  the  Greek  and  Latin  only  form  a  most  important  department 
^^  third  benefit  we  mentioned,  pertains  to  them  in  a  more  exclusive 
'^^.  We  have  caUed  it  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  the  Lite' 
'^^.  Aside  from  the  disciplinary  and  philological  benefits,  classical 
^^ication  opens  the  door  to  an  immense  field  of  philosophy  and  lite- 

^^^  rctd  btfore  Uie  AiMrican  AMoeiatlon  for  the  AdTmneement  of  Kdoottlon,  M  to 
'^AftBOtlSeaion,  186S. 
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rature,  whose  value  at  the  present  day,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  caka- 
late.     The  writer  may  be  led  away  by  a  magnified  view  of  his 
own  fiivorite  studies,  and  yet  he  must  express  the  opinion,  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  country,  nothing  is  more  desiraUe  in  educa- 
tion, than  to  bring  as  much  of  the  youthful  mind  as  we  can,  in  as 
close  communion  as  we  can  with  the  rich  literature,  and  richer  phi- 
losophy of  antiquity.    We  want  it,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the  eS^ 
it  would  have  on  our  modem  style  of  writing.     The  (Greeks  and 
Romans,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  had  no  light  literature  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word.    Their  short  lived  comedy,  and  what  may 
be  called  their  lighter  lyrics,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  forming  an 
exception  to  our  remark.    Their  poetiy,  in  the  main,  was  ever  serious. 
Their  tragedy  was  deeply  moral  and  religious.    Their  history  has 
been  pronounced  too  grave.     With  them  the  novel  was  unknown ; — 
that  modern  thing,  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  merits,  is  now 
becoming  such  an  intolerable  nuisance.     But  we  have  chiefly  in  view 
the  gravity  and  dignity  which  pervaded  every  department  of  ancittit 
letters,  its  freedom  from  clap-trap,  or  what  may  be  called  the  contmnil 
effort  at  fine  writing  and  fine  speaking.    The  secret  of  all  this  is,  ihift 
they  wrote  not  for  the  million,  but  for  the  thinking  and  cultivated,  or  we 
may  say,  for  the  million  through  the  thinking  and  the  coltiTated. 
They  wrote  for  minds  like  their  own.     Hence  it  is  that  they  say  great 
tilings  in  so  simple,  so  truthful,  so  dignified  a  manner.    Take  the  best 
specimens  of  what  may  be  called  our  brilliant  or  flash  literature,  how 
wearied  does  a  traly  cultivated   taste    become  with  this  oontiiiiial 
sparkling,  this  high  strained  sacrifice  of  sense  to  sound,  of  thought 
to  point  or  ad  captandum  manner  of  expression.     We  need  not 
specify ;  our  whole  literature  furnishes  the  most  copious  examplea  of 
what  we  mean.    And  then  there  is  its  still  more  offensiTe  preten- 
tiousness.    Our  best  writers  of  this  vicious  school,  say  ymj  Sm 
things  at  times ;  they  utter  tmths  well  worth  the  utterance,  but  whit 
a  puffing  and  blowing  ever  attends  their  birth.    In  reading  some  of 
the  fiivorite  writers  of  the  day,  we  ever  know  some  time  beforehand^ 
when  they  are  in  travail  with  a  great  idea,  or  what  they  would  regaid 
as  a  great  idea.    Paragraphs,  and  some  times  pages  ofl^  we  begin  to 
feel  the  heave  and  swell  by  which  they  are  announced.    We  see  the 
sparkling  foam  and  hear  the  gurgling  undertow.    The  waTe  of  dic- 
tion rolls  up  as  if  the  writer  meant  to  overwhelm  the  reader.     And 
he  does  overwhelm  him ;  the  mischief  is,  that  when  the  thought  oomei, 
we  find  there  is  nothing  of  it,  or  its  force  has  been  spent  in  all  tiiia 
mighty  preparation,  and  it  has  not  even  the  efhct  upon  the  niind 
that  would  have  come  from  its  simplest  and  most  direct  OTpremion 
How  different  in  this  respect,  the  writers  of  antiquity,  wlio  lifed 
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befi>re  tihe  msriced  dedine  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  With 
what  a  noble  simplicify  do  CicerOy  and  Plato,  and  Plutarch,  and  Thu- 
cydideBi  taj  noUe  things !  As  we  come  upon  them  in  the  even  flow 
of  thought  and  style,  they  startle  us  by  their  grandeur,  or  their  pro- 
fundity, and  yet  the  beauty  of  it  all  is,  that  those  noble  writers  betray 
no  consciousness  of  having  said  any  thing  especially  grand  or  pro- 
found. It  has  been  an  utterance  coming  naturally  out  of  the  even 
d«ep  of  their  minds.  It  is  but  the  natural  product  of  souls  ever  ele- 
▼^ated,  ever  thinking  hig^  thoughts. 

We  want  the  minds  of  our  young  men  brought  more  universally 
and  more  closely  in  contact  with  this  severe  old  school.  But  more 
tlsan  this.  In  all  the  fields  of  thought,  we  want  a  more  Ibmiliar 
aoqnaintance  wiUi  these  old  masters.  Their  politics,  their  philosophy, 
^ladr  poetry  are  too  precious  to  be  allowed  to  die  out,  or  to  be  appre- 
csiated  by  a  few.  Every  where  the  classics  are  needed.  In  every 
would  the  national  mind,  and  national  thinking,  be  elevated 
id  enriched  by  the  study ;  whilst  corresponding  effects  might  be 
laoped  for  in  giving  a  better  tone,  a  more  healthy  intelligence,  a 
laJ^^ier  aim  to  our  editorial  and  political  action. 

But  we  are  carried  away  to  a  greater  distance  than  we  intended,  from 

ovxr  main  subject.    It  must  be  resumed  by  showing  the  connection 

between  it  and  these  general  thoughts.    To  produce  such  an  effect,  no 

^^*^i&e  smattering,  but  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  classics  is 

^^^^anded.     How  shall  this  be  accomplished  ?    The  little  that  is  gen- 

^v^adly  done  in  our  best  institutions  is  but  a  caricature  of  the  idea  we 

Lve  advanoed.    A  book  or  two  of  Xenophon,  a  half  dozen  books  of 

omer,  two  or  three  Greek  plays,  an  oration  of  Demosthenes,  a  dia- 

tc^jgoe  of  Plato;   and  these  read  spasmodically,  we  may  say,  cut 

^^^"to  fragments  by   daily  recitations  in  which   the  connection  of 

^^ought  is  almost  inevitably  sacrificed  in  the  mastering  of  words 

^^^d  phrases, — ^this  certainly  is  not  the  classical  culture  that  is  demand- 

We  would  not  underrate  even  this.    The  mind,  whether  of  a 

or  a  boy,  is  expanded  by  learning  the  first  declension  in  the 

grammar.    He  sees  in  it  the  entrance  to  a  new  world  of 

^^^ooght    It  is  elevated  and  refined  by  reading  one  book  of  Virgil. 

'^'Wom  a  few  lines  of  Homer,  a  few  sentences  of  Plato,  it  may  get  a 

^^«Btal  impulse  that  is  never  lost,  a  classical  taste  or  feeling,  which 

^^Uqr  make  it  a  very  different  mind,  a  higher  mind,  a  stronger  mind 

^>er  after.     But  with  all  this  it  may  be  said,  we  want  fax  more 

^3teek  if  we  would  have  results  from  it  to  correspond  with  the  time 

^iHd  labor  generally  spent  in  its  acquisition. 

We  come  then  directly  to  the  point    There  should  be  a  great 
4eal  more  read  than  is  generally  read  in  our  best  schools  and  colleges. 
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Education  in  this  department  should  be  carried  to  that  point  whero 
facility  in  reading  would  let  the  mind  flow  easily  into  the  yery  sjniit 
of  the  classic  author,  unfettered  by  that  toilsome  diflSculty  of  eomtru- 
in^j  which  produces  distaste  by  its  laboriousness,  whilst  it  keeps  the 
student  incapable  of  relishing  those  higher  treasures  of  thought  and 
style,  for  which  the  classics  should  be  mainly  read.  It  moat  be  car- 
ried to  a  point  where  the  classical  taste  will  be  formed,  and  an  enthu- 
siasm called  out  which  will  make  it  certain  that  the  school  books 
even  of  our  most  respectable  scholars,  will  not  be  closed^  seldom  if 
ever  to  be  opened,  after  graduation. 

We  must  read  more.  But  how  shall  this  be  done  without  sacri- 
ficing accuracy,  or  making  a  demand  of  time  which  will  not  be  ooo- 
ceded.  The  preparatory  study  of  course  must  be  slow.  The  time 
devoted  to  college  is  very  limited;  and  that  curtailed  by  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  physical  and  the  practical,  as  it  is  called.  The 
obstacles  in  the  way  are  certainly  very  great,  if  not  altogether  remedi- 
less. We  might  recommend  an  earlier  commencement  of  the  study, 
a  longer  time  devoted  to  preparation  for  collie — a  more  thorough 
drilling  in  the  elements,  as  preparatory  to  more  extensive  reading 
afterwards.  Much  might  be  said  on  all  these  topics,  but  we  ivould 
confine  ourselves  to  a  single  one.  On  the  .supposition  that  other 
things  are  well  attended  to,  such  as  early  commencement,  thorough 
drill  in  respect  to  forms  and  syntactical  constructions,  a  faithful  prac- 
tice of  what  is  so  indispensable,  continual  exercise  in  writing  as  well 
as  reading  the  language ;  still  there  is  one  fault  which  may  almost 
wholly  balance  the  benefit  of  what  in  other  respects  woidd  be  the 
most  faithful  and  judicious  instruction. 

We  allude,  now,  to  the  method  of  reading,  or  construing,  adopted 
in  most  schools,  and  which  it  is  the  harder  to  find  fault  with,  becavse 
it  is  often  a  favorite  with  those  who,  in  all  other  respects,  are  the  most 
fjEuthful  teachers.  There  is  a  mode  of  translating,  which  is  aome- 
tiraes  called  the  ^t tera/,  although  it  might  with  more  propriety  be 
called  the  verbal;  since,  by  the  word  literal,  is  sometimes  vaguely  memt 
the  true,  or  best  rendering,  in  distinction  firom  the  false.  This  verM 
rendering,  as  we  prefer  to  style  it,  is  sometimes  commended  as  the 
necessary  opposite  of  the  free,  the  loose,  or  the  paraphrastic,  to  none 
of  which  terms,  as  we  will  endeavor  to  show,  does  it  stand  atrietly 
opposed.  A  translation  may  be  verbal,  and  yet  the  most  impetfeet 
of  all  renderings  on  that  very  account.  It  may  be  closely  verbal,  and 
yet  the  most  loose,  and  false  to  the  idea,  hj  reason  of  this  rmj 
unnatural  strictness.  To  this  verbal  rendering,  then,  web  would  op- 
pose as  its  natural  and  preferable  opposite,  what  may  be  called  the 
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idwrnaHc  The  difference  may  be  made  clear  in  a  sentence.  One 
renders  word  for  word  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  for  often  times  this  is 
imponible — the  other  renders  idiom  for  idiom.  In  the  first,  one 
part  of  speech  in  one  language  is  ever  made  to  represent  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  speech  in  another, — ^as  noun  for  noun,  verb  for  verb, 
participle  for  partidple,  adverb  for  adverb,  &c  In  the  other,  one  can- 
Hructim  is  made  to  represent  another  construction,  and  the  inquirj 
e?er  is,  or  ought  to  be,  what  good  and  idiomatic  English  corresponds 
to  what  good  and  idiomatic  GreeL  The  pupil  should  be  told,  thus  the 
ancient  language  expresses  a  given  idea,  and  thus  we  express  it — what 
the  Greeks  saj  in  this  manner,  we  say  in  that.  The  one  is  the  equi- 
valent of  the  other.  We  must  translate  H  into  our  own  language, 
not  by  equivalent  words,  but  by  well  known,  well  established,  equiva- 
lent idioms.  The  first  method  would  often  not  be  a  translation  at 
^  that  is,  it  would  not  set  aver  the  thought  from  one  tongue  into 
the  other.  It  would  convey  too  much  or  too  little, — seldom  the  pre- 
cis equivalent  of  meaning. 

An  example  or  two  will  set  our  meaning  in  the  clearest  light  A 
hoj ^ to  translate  the  Greek  phrase,  dXysTrf^y xs^aXi^v.  ^Seisin 
P^ OS  to  the  headj^  sajrs  the  pupil,  and  the  teacher  approves.  Here 
tt  a  verbal  rendering,  verb  for  verb,  article  for  article,  noun  for  noun. 
^7  is  it  not  correct  ?  In  the  first  place  we  reply,  it  is  clumsy  Eng- 
lish, or  rather  it  is  not  English  at  aJl.  The  single  words,  it  is  true, 
belong  to  our  language ;  but  we  do  not  thus  put  them  together— it 
B  not  the  way  we  talk.  This  alone  is  a  sufficient  reply  in  one  aspect 
of  the  matter.  Translation  is  from  one  language  into  another — not 
^ply  from  the  words,  but  from  whatever  is  peculiar  in  one  language 
^  what  is  peculiar  in  another — it  is  from  good  Greek  to  good  Eng- 
liah«~iiot  to  the  barbarous  dialect  of  the  school-room,  which  is  often 
^th^  Greek  nor  English,  nor  any  thing  else,  but  a  jargon  that  might 
ha?e  confounded  Babel  itself^  but  to  good  English,  such  as  a  good 
Writer  or  speaker  would  use,  if  he  meant  to  express  the  idea  in  his 
<^  tongue,  without  any  thought  of  another  language. 

And  here  we  might  digress  on  the  importance  of  correct  and  ele- 
S^t  translation  as  one  of  the  best  modes  of  studying  thoroughly 
*^  ^uiriDg  practically  the  power,  the  peculiar  power  of  our  own 
^f^^.  We  might  show  that  the  true  knowled^  of  a  language 
^  a  knowledge  of  its  idioms,  and  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
^  ^nire  these,  without  the  knowledge  of  some  other  language, 
^4  which  to  compare  it  We  might  show  that  for  the  purpose  of 
"^  comparison  and  mastery  of  our  own  tongue,  nothing  is  so  well 
"Ued  as  another,  and  especiiJly  an  ancient  language,  remotely  differ 
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ent  from  it  in  its  modes  of  conception  and  expreBuon.  We 
show  this,  and  much  more  than  this,  but  it  would  be  in  some  n 
a  digression  from  our  main  topic,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  di 
would  readilj  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

To  resume  then,  that  which  we  have  chosen  as  our  model  p 
dXyeTrriv  xs^aXi^v  and  its  verbal  translation,  **  He  is  in  pain  om 
head^  OT  ^^he  is  in  pain,  the  head.^'  It  is  not  good  English,  v 
and  we  should  never  use  any  other  if  we  can  help  it,  either 
recitation  room  or  elsewhere.  But  secondly,  it  does  not  conv 
sense.  How  not,  if  it  be  exactly  word  for  word  ?  We  answ 
cause  the  unitsual  construction  in  English  gives  to  a  certain  p 
the  idea  a  prominence  it  does  not  possess  in  the  &miliar 
phrase,  whilst  it  keeps  out  of  view  a  part  of  the  idea  which 
most  explicitly  belongs  to  it.  It  has  about  it  a  speciality  whkh 
us  from  feeling,  at  first,  that  this  is  the  usual  Greek  mode  for  saying 
has  a  head  ache,  or  that  his  head  aches.  We  put  more  in  the  it 
than  there  really  is.  The  pain  may  be  in  his  head,  or  it  may 
account  of  his  head.  By  taking  too  the  article  merely  as  our  i 
we  lose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possessive  sense  which  is  del 
the  Greek  usage,  or  construction,  if  not  in  the  nngle  word, 
pain  may  be  in  somebody  else's  head,  or  on  account  of  somebod] 
head.  The  difference  here  may  seem  slight,  yet  if  carried  th 
all  the  varieties  of  expression  which  separate  the  two  language 
especially  those  of  a  more  complicated  structure,  it  becomes  imi 
making  also  a  vast  difference,  not  only  in  the  ease  with  wM 
read  the  classics,  but  also  in  the  spirit  and  feeling  with  whi 
read  them,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  thou^ 
derive  from  them. 

Before  proceeding  to  reason  on  other  positions  furnished  I 
subject,  we  will  take  a  few  more  examples,  and  these  of  the  sii 
kind,  as  more  easily  remembered,  and  just  as  well  illustratin 
main  idea.  Every  scholar  knows  that  one  of  the  main  pecoli 
of  the  Greek  language,  consists  in  the  varied  use  of  its  par(aeip1 
stands  in  the  Greek  grammar  among  the  parts  of  speech,  very 
as  it  stands  in  our  own  ;  that  is,  its  grammatical  power  and  pU 
semble  those  of  our  own.  The  same  definition  would  in  gi 
apply  to  it,  as  participating  of  the  nature  of  an  adjective  and  a 
It  is  a  compound  of  action  and  quality.  In  theory,  the  gran 
cal  difference  is  slight,  in  practice,  however,  it  is  very  gnaH 
Greek,  the  action  element  is  greatly  predominant ;  in  Englia 
qualifying,  or  epithetical,  is  its  chief  use.  In  Greek  it  clainn  m 
with  the  verb,  and  might  with  much  propriety  be  redconed  a 
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its  formi.  In  Engliih  it  holds  a  closer  relationship  with  the  other 
parent.  Henoe,  as  one  might  expect,  it  is  much  more  frequent  in 
the  former  langnage,  and  employed  in  a  much  greater  variety  both 
of  forma  and  constructioiis.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  verb  itsel£ 
It  not  onfreqnently  conyeys  an  assertion.  It  is  sometimes  the  main 
or  dominant  word  in  a  sentence ;  the  verb,  though  grammatically  gov- 
erning, yet  atili  performing  only  a  qualifying  and  subordinate  office, 
ma  in  the  phrases,  IXav^avs  r^acrcjv,  ^  He  did  it  secretly.^  ^x^^  ^sCytn. 
^^  ff$  Jied  oiMy/'  oux  av  (p^avoi^  «'oichr.  ^  You  could  not  be  too  quick 
^mbaul  it,^  The  participle  ojften  shows  the  method  or  manner,  some- 
^imea  the  reason  of  the  action.  It  often  indicates,  moreover,  a  con- 
dition.   It  frequently  expresses  the  time. 

In  this  manner  a  great  many  participles  are  sometimes  combined  in 
one  Greek  sentence,  each  performing  a  different  office,  and  this  vari- 
ety all  heightened  by  the  diffisrence  of  tense  as  implying  description^ 
MaafimUony  motive^  reason,  or  method  of  proceeding,  according  as  such 
'ii^nse  is  oontinnous  or  aorist.  Now  to  take  such  a  sentence  and  ren- 
<fler  it  according  to  the  method  condemned,  word  for  word,  that  is, 
^participle  for  participle  throughout,  would,  in  most  cases  be  to  the  loss, 
Kiot  only  of  the  force  or  vivacity,  but  often  to  the  very  ruin  of  the  idea. 
St  would  be  at  the  best,  a  most  miserably  poor,  bald  and  pointless  rep- 
resentation, to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  simply 
poor  English,  but  no  English  at  all. 

Nothing  in  teaching  can  be  more  painful,  whether  to  the  pupil  or 
^Jie  teacher,  than  such  a  mode  of  rendering.    It  may  be  said  the 
^tttndent  has  the  meaning,  but  this  apology  is  not  true  either  in  its 
application   to  translation,  or  to   writing  or  speaking  in  general. 
~>Yhat  one  can  not  express,  he  does  not  know.    It  may  be  a  feding^ 
^Ui  instinct,  it  maybe  what  some  would  call  an  inspiration, — ^it  may  be 
^  very  fine  thing ;  but  it  is  not  knowledge.    It  is  not  entitled  to  this 
^^lame  nntU  it  lies  before  his  own  mind,  and  can  be  transmitted'  to 
mother  minds  in  *^  good  forms  of  sound  words,"  like  **  apples  of  gold 
^  pietorea  of  silver."     But  especially  is  this  true  in  translating.     No 
^nind  erer  fully  has  a  meaning,  until  it  has  the  one  best  form  of  language 
^o  express  it  in.    Until  there  come  this  one  good  form  of  sound 
^ords,  there  is  ever  a  haze  about  the  thought,  and  when  the  true 
light  breaks  in,  and  every  part  of  the  complex  Greek  sentence  lies 
^listinctly  out,  not  only  in  uncouth  solecisms  of  single  English  words, 
1>ut  in  the  choice  corresponding  English  idioms,  then  there  is  felt  a 
pleasure  which  makes  it  evident  that,  before  this,  the  real  sense  or 
thought  was  not  perceived,  much  less  its  full  force  and  true  accompa- 
nying emotion  received  into  the  soul. 
Now  it  IS  thiB  pressure  onihe  mind  of  the  student  that  makes  the 
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difficulty  to  which  we  have  adverted,  as  one  of  the  greatest  obstai 
his  progress.  This  false,  cloudy,  lahorious  method  of  oonstmi 
ever  in  the  way  of  that  facility  in  taking  the  sense  which  is  ess 
to  pleasant  and  therefore,  to  extensive  reading.  It  has  painc 
very  soul,  sometimes,  to  hear  ingenuous  pupils  complain,  and 
complain,  of  the  long  and  toilsome  difficulties  in  their  way.  A 
after  author  is  read,  but  each  new  one  gives  the  same  trouble, 
long  sentence  costs  the  same  study.  The  lexicon,  the  gramma 
explanation  of  the  text-book  are  ever  in  demand.  Old  wordi 
to  be  looked  up  again  and  again,  because  the  student  cannot  b 
tain  that  a  different  construction,  or  a  different  idiom,  may  not  n 
a  different  meaning  to  be  guessed  out  from  among  the  mol 
given  in  his  dictionary.  And  so  he  goes  on  year  after  year, ; 
the  same  hopeless  and  even  despairing  road. 

Now  this  need  not  be  so.  Greek  is  a  clearer  language  in 
than  the  English.  Greek  writers  do  certainly  present  their 
more  distinctly,  or  else  they  have  more  distinct  ideas  than  £ 
writers,  even  the  best  of  them.  Plato  is  more  perspicuous  thi 
William  Hamilton ;  and  even  to  come  nearer  home,  we  do  no 
ard  much  in  sa3ring  that  it  is  easier  to  get  sense,  dear  sense, 
sense,  out  of  Demosthenes,  or  certainly  out  of  Cicero,  than  fi 
modem  speech  in  Congress.  But  the  (act  avails  the  student  no 
while  pursuing  this  vicious  method.  When  shall  I,  he  exclai 
almost  despair,  when  shall  I  be  able  to  read  Greek  with  somethi 
the  same  ease  with  which  I  read  English  ?  What  is  in  th< 
that  aft^r  years  of  faithful  study  I  cannot  read  Euripides  and  I 
with  something  of  the  same  satisfaction  I  iind  in  reading  I 
peare  and  Milton  !  It  can  be  done  we  say,  if  the  right  met 
only  taken.  Shakspeare  and  Milton  are  more  difficult  authors, 
obscure, — ^their  thoughts,  however  sublime  they  may  be,  are 
vivid,  not  as  clearly  intelligible — their  language  though  the  be 
English  can  afford,  is  far  from  being  so  radiant  a  vehicle  of  th« 
so  transparent  to  the  very  root  and  fibre,  as  the  ^*  burning  won 
which  lie  so  distinctly  envisaged  the  ideas  and  emotions  of  th* 
dan  dramatist.  And  yet  there  is  one  best  Englbh  expressi 
those  ideas,  but  here  lies  the  great  difficulty.  The  student  has 
had  it  enjoined  upon  him,  as  his  chief  business  in  studying  i 
to  seek  that  one  best  English  mode  of  expression,  and  ever  to  em] 
however  much  it  might  vary  from  the  Greek  construction,  until  i 
sented  itself  spontaneously  to  his  mind,  and  ran  smoothly  in 
current  of  his  thinking,  and  thus  became  as  easy  and  as  well  n 
bered  a  representation  of  the  corresponding  Greek  idiom,  at 
smgle  word  in  one  language  represented    single  word  in  ai 
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^Hiu  migiit  be  done,  had  the  student  been  ever  accustonSed,  from  the 

^tart,  even  from  his  first  lesson  m  construing,  to  the  simple  common 

^^nse  principle  involved  in  the  formula, — idiom  for  idiom^ — this  is  the 

^hreek  mode  of  saying  a  thing^  and  this  is  the  English  mode  of  say- 

4i^  the  same  thing.  You  see — ^the  teacher  might  say  to  the  boy,  they 

jxot  only  employ  different  sounds,  or  words,  but  different  modes  of 

<^ombining  them,  varying  sometimes  slightly,  sometimes  widely,  but 

in  all  cases  it  is  your  business,  not  only  to  know  what  Greek  words 

correspond  the  nearest  to  what  English  words,  and  what  Greek  parts 

of  speech  to  what  English  parts  of  speech ;  but  also  what  English 

idioms  are  the  best  representatives  of  what  Greek  idioms,  and  always 

Tender  accordingly.     Otherwise  you  only  learn  one  half,  and  the 

poorest  half  of  what  ought  to  be  learned  in  the  study  of  a  language. 

YoQ  most  not,  therefore,  translate  aXysrnjv  xeqjaXi^v, "  he  is  in  pain  as  to 

ilu  hud^  but  he  has  a  head  ache,  or  "Am  head  aches.^'  It  is  now  trans- 

Isted,  Dot  into  that  barbarous  dialect,  the  school  boy  English,  but  into 

good  though  plain  English,  into  idiomatic  English,  all  the  better 

for  being  plain  and  idiomatic.     We  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say, 

tliat  among  different  equivalents  for  a  Greek  sentence  all  of  which 

inigfat  be  good  English,  that  should  be  preferred  which  is  most  mark- 

^y  idiomatic,  in  order  that  the  two  languages  might  thereby  exhibit 

^  its  own  peculiar  force,  in  the  most  direct,  and,  therefore,  recipro- 

^7  ^^gg^t^iig  contrast  of  expression. 

^  also,  to  use  our  other  familiar  examples,  he  should  not  be  allow- 
^  to  say,  wx^To  rXiajv — "  He  went  ataay  sailingj*  which  gives  a  turn 
^  the  thought  that  was  never  meant;  (the  Greek  verb  being 
here  only  a  qualifying  word  of  distaiice,)  but  "  he  sailed  awayP 
^»  ^v^avE  cf  oTTwv  not "  he  concealed  doing  it^  which  gives  hardly  any 
idea  at  all ;  but  "  he  did  it  secretly  ;"  oi  ru-rrovTSf ,  not  "  those  striking,'' 
^  the  boys  will  have  it ;  but  ^Hhey  who  strike^'  makingthe  rendering 
®'  this  very  common  Greek  construction  of  participle  and  article,  by 
*  ^«rb  with  a  relative  pronoun,  and  allowing  of  no  departure  from 
the  rule.  It  may  seem  a  small  matter,  and  a  small  difference,  but 
^®  Would  recommend  to  a  teacher  never  to  allow  a  deviation  even  in 
^  simple  a  case  as  this.  There  is  no  other  way  to  make  the  practice 
'^^itoal,  so  as  to  come  without  thinking,  and  thus  secure  the  higher 
^^'^cfit  which  comes  from  rigidly  carrying  out  the  principle  of  idiom 
^^i*  idiom  in  the  easiest,  as  well  as  in  Uie  most  complicated  cases. 
^^  little  example  occurs  to  our  mind,  because  we  know  of  hardly 
^7  thing  in  teaching  Greek  that  we  have  had  so  frequently  to  repeat 
^y*  somehow  get  an  inveterate  habit  of  rendering  the  participle  and 
t«e  article  in  this  clumsy  way.  01  cucTovre^,  "  those  striking^'  they 
^  say  agaia  and  again,  if  corrected  a  dozen  times  in  a  recitation. 
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Nothing  lihe  patience ;  jet  stall,  if  the  liabit  cannot  be  corec 
other  waj,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  recc^mmend  a  little  oi  tl 
fashioned  kind  of  moral  suasion  in  the  form  of  a  slight  applicati 
rCitT(»i  to  the  heedless  delinquent  In  other  words,  give  him  soi 
that  same  medicine  that  made  Dr.  Johnson  such  a  capital  La& 
ar.  But  to  come  back  again  to  our  flEuniliar  example, — as  dXyi 
resents  our  word  to  cicke,  and  xs^akfi  our  word  head ;  so  the  < 
idiom,  or  mode  of  speech,  represents  the  English  idiom.  The  ic 
are  more  exact  equivalents  than  the  single  words ;  for  what  is  1 
overruns  in  the  &ilure  of  exact  agreements  between  single  ^ 
(and  hardlj  anj  words  exactly  correspond  in  different  langi 
except  the  names  for  the  merest  outward  things,)  this  overrunni 
deficiency  we  say,  may  be,  and  generally  is,  exactly  balanced  i 
antithetical  correspondence  of  the  two  idiomatic  combinations, 
the  process  condemned,  the  student  learns  only  that  certain  £i 
words  represent,  or  nearly  represent,  certain  Greek  words.  0 
other  method,  he  learns  another  and  more  important  fiEu^t,  the  id 
tie  equivalence.  In  the  vicious  mode  of  construing^  this  is 
entirely  out  of  sight.  The  English  idiom  is  unthought  of^  of  oc 
the  Greek  idiom  which  can  only  be  learned  by  contrast  is  unknot 
an  idiom,  and  thus  the  student  may  go  on  for  years  and  yean 
out  knowing  it,  or  thinking  about  it,  because  there  has  been  no 
contrast  of  opposing  constructions,  as  well  as  differing  words,  t 
it  to  mind.  In  carrying  out  such  a  method  of  reading,  the  £i 
peculiarities  are  all  sacrificed  to  the  Greek,  and  hence,  the  Greek 
is  unknown  in  all  those  higher  elements  which  characterize  it  i 
tinction  from  the  English. 

But  in  the  latter  method  there  is  a  further  and  more  impt 
advantage.    It  is  this.    The  sentence  has  a  double  hold  upo 
memory.     As  word  suggests  word,  and  helps  to  remember 
idiom  suggests  idiom ;  and  this  is  the  stronger  mnemonical  p 
because  more  directly  connected  with  the  combinations  of  idea  thai 
the  mere  associations  of  sounds.     It  belongs  to  a  deeper  deparl 
of  the  soul,  below  the  mere  sense  or  conceptual  memory,  and  1 
this  suggesting  contrast  of  idioms  may  remain  much  longer  tha 
mere  verbal  association  that  connects  xs^Xi)  and  head,  or  aX^o 
pain.     It  will  come  more  readily  back  if  one  should  have  be 
rusty  in  a  language,  as  is  sometimes  said  ;  and  the  idiomatic 
thus  coming  back  will  the  more  easily  bring  back  with  thei 
single  words  which  are  but  the  filling  up.    Let  a  man  have 
learned  Greek  as  he  ought,  and  he  will  find  no  great  di£5cnlty 
covering  it,  even  although  he  may  have  forgotten  almost  all  the  i 

(To  be  oontinaed.) 
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Htn  1  tolerant  teaohen  of  the  itioe,  whoae  dower 
Of  ■pirit-wealth  oatweigha  the  mooarohs  might, 

Bleat  be  your  holy  miMton !  may  it  shower 
Blearing!  like  rain,  and  bring  by  human  right 
To  all  our  hearta  and  heartha,  lore,  liberty,  and  light 

Wi  propose  to  devote  a  portion  of  our  columns  from  time  to  time, 
to  t  series  of  Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Teachers  and  Educa- 
tors, who  in  different  ages  and  countries,  and  under  widely  varying 
circumstances  of  religion  and  government,  have  labored  &ithiully  and 
SQCoessfully  in  different  allotments  of  the  great  field  of  human  culture. 
We  hope  to  do  something  in  this  way  to  rescue  from  unmerited 
neglect  and  oblivion  the  names  and  services  of  many  excellent  men 
and  women,  who  have  proved  themselves  benefactors  of  their  race  by 
sheding  light  into  the  dark  recesses  of  ignorance  and  by  pre-occupy- 
ing  the  soil,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  covered  with  the 
rank  g^rowth  of  vice  and  crime,  with  a  harvest  of  those  virtues  which 
bless,  adorn,  and  purify  sodety.  Such  men  have  existed  in  every 
civOized  state  in  past  times.  ^  Such  men,'*  remarks  Lord  Brougham, 
**men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  teachers  of  mankind,  I  have  found 
laboring  conscientiously,  though  perhaps  obscurely,  in  their  blessed  voca- 
tion, wherever  I  have  gone.  I  have  found  them,  and  shared  their  fellow- 
ship, among  the  daring,  the  ambitious,  the  ardent,  the  indomitably  active 
French ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  persevering,  resolute,  industrious 
Swiss ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  laborious,  the  warm-hearted, 
the  enthusiastic  Germans ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  high-minded 
bat  enslaved  Italians ;  and  in  our  own  country,  Ood  be  thanked,  their 
numbers  every  where  abound,  and  are  every  day  increasing.  Their 
calling  is  high  and  holy ;  their  fame  is  the  property  of  nations ;  their 
renown  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion  as  it  sounds  not  fu 
off  in  their  own  times.  Each  one  of  these  great  teachers  of  the 
world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace,  performs  his  appointed  course, 
awaits  in  patience  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises,  resting  from  his 
labors,  bequeathes  his  memory  to  the  generation  whom  his  works 
have  blessed,  and  sleeps  under  the  humble,  but  not  inglorious  epi- 
ttph,  commemorating  'one  in  whom  mankind  lost  a  friend,  and  no 
man  got  rid  of  an  enemyP** 
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We  cannot  estimate  too  highly  the  services  rendered  to  the  civili- 
zation of  New  England,  by  her  early  teachers,  and  especially  the 
teachers  of  her  Town  Grammar  Schools.  Among  these  teachers  we 
•must  include  many  of  her  best  educated  clergymen,  who,  in  towns 
where  there  was  no  endowed  Free  or  Grammar  School,  fitted  young 
men  of  piety  and  talent  for  college,  and  for  higher  usefulness  in  church 
and  state.  To  her  professional  teachers  and  clergy  it  is  due,  that 
schools  of  even  an  elementary  grade  were  established  and  maintained. 
But  for  them  the  fires  of  classical  learning,  brought  here  from  the 
Public  Schools  and  Universities  of  England,  would  have  died  out,  the 
class-rooms  of  her  infant  colleges  would  have  been  deserted,  her 
parishes  would  have  ceased  to  claim  a  scholar  for  their  minister,  the 
management  of  affiurs  in  town  and  state  would  have  fallen  into 
incompetent  hands,  and  a  darkness  deeper  than  that  of  the  surround- 
ing forests  would  have  gathered  about  the  homes  of  the  people.  In 
view  of  the  barbarism  into  which  the  second  and  third  generations  of 
new  colonies  seem  destined  to  fall,  **  where  schools  are  not  vigorously 
encouraged,*'  we  may  exclaim  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mather — 

**  *T\m  Corlet's  pains,  and  Cheever's,  we  moat  own, 
Tbat  Uiou  New  England,  are  not  Scythia  grown.  * 

Let  us  then  hasten  to  do  even  tardy  justice  to  these  master 
builders  and  workmen  of  our  popular  civilization.  In  the  language 
of  President  Quincy,  when  about  to  review  the  History  of  Harvard 
College  for  a  period  of  two  centuries — ^*  While  passing  down  the 
series  of  succeeding  years,  as  through  the  interior  of  some  ancient 
temple,  which  displays  on  either  hand  the  statues  of  distingubhed 
fi^ends  and  benefactors,  we  should  stay  for  a  moment  in  the  presence 
of  each,  doing  justice  to  the  humble,  illustrating  the  obscure,  placing 
in  a  true  light  the  modest,  and  noting  rapidly  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual traits  which  time  has  spared ;  to  the  end  that  ingratitude  the 
proverbial  sin  of  republics,  may  not  attach  to  the  republic  of  letten ; 
and  that,  whoever  feeds  the  lamp  of  science,  however  obscurely,  how- 
ever scantily,  may  know,  that  sooner  or  later,  his  name  and  virtues 
shall  be  made  conspicuous  by  its  light,  and  throughout  all  time 
accompany  its  lustre." 

We  commence  our  Educational  Biography — as  we  propose  to 
designate  the  series — with  a  Sketch,  such  as  we  have  been  able  to 
draw  up  from  scanty  materials,  gleaned  from  torn  and  almost  illegible 
records  of  town,  and  church,  and  from  scattered  items  in  the  publicft- 
tions,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  of  Historical  Societies,  Antiqua- 
rians, and  Genealogists — of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  Father  of  Connecti- 
cut School-masters,  the  Pioneer,  and  Patriarch  of  elementary  cli 
cal  culture  in  New  England. 
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Oil  THS   SARLT  FEKB,  OR  OKAMMAR    ■OHOOUI  OF  NEW   BNOUJID. 


SoKixL  Chvkvsr,  the  son  of  a  linen  draper  of  London,  was 

^rn  in  that  city  on  the  25th  of  January,  1614.    Of  his  education  and 

life  in  England,  we  find  no  mention ;  or  any  memorial  except  copies  of 

^tin  verses,*  composed  by  him  in  London,  between  the  years  1681 

^<i  1637,  and  manuscript  dissertations,  and  letters  written  in  Latin, 

Aovr  in  the  Boston  Athseneum.     The  pure  Latinity  of  these  per- 

^<*xxiaDces,  indicate  that  he  enjoyed  and  improved  no  ordinary  oppor- 

^oities  of  classical  training.    He  came  to  this  country  in  1637,  land- 

'^^  at  Boston,  but  proceeding  in  the  autumn  of  the  same,  or  the  spring 

^^  tlie  following  year,  with  Theophilus  Eaton,  Rev.  John  Davenport,  and 

others,  to  Quinnipiac,  where  he  assisted  in  planting  the  colony  and 

^^^rch   of  New  Haven — ^his  name  appearing  in  the  '*  Plantation 

^^v-enant,**  signed  in  "Mr.  Newman's  Bam,"  on  the  4th  of  June, 

^^39,  among  the  principal  mem  of  the  colony.     He  was  also  chosen 

^'^e  of  twelve  men  out  of  '*  the  whole  number  thought  fit  for  the 

^^ndation  work  of  a  church  to  be  gathered,"  which  "elect  twelve" 

^^i"e  charged  "to  chose  seven  out  of  their  own  number  for  the  seven 

^^^lars  of  the  church,"  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled  "  Wisdom 

^^^tJi  builded  her  house^  she  hath  heum  out  her  seven  pillar s^^ 

^rom  various  considerations  it  is  thought  that  he  held  the  office  of 

^^<tcon  in  the  first  church  of  New  Haven,  from  1644  to  1650,  and  some- 

^^^es  conducted  public  worship.  Li  May  1 647,  among  other  "  gross  mis- 

^^^•liages,"  charged  upon  one  "  Richard  Smoolt,  servant  to  Mrs.  Turner," 

^for  the  aggregate  of  which  he  was  "severely  whipped,"  was  his  *  scof- 

^*^gat  the  Word  of  God,'  as  preached  by  Mr.  Cheevers."  He  was  held 

^^  such  esteem  by  the  "  free  burgesses,"  as  to  be  elected  one  of  the 

^Deputies  "  from  New  Haven,  to  the  General  Court  in  October  1646. 

He  commenced  there  his  career  as  a  schoolmaster  in  1038,  which  he 

^^tinued  till  1650,  devoting  to  the  work  a  scholarship  and  personal 

<^acter  which  left  their  mark  for  ever  on  the  educational  policy  of 

*  **  A  Beleetioo  Irmn  Um  Poems  of  CbeoTer*!  ManoteripU**  tppended  to  an  edition  of  Rer.  Dr. 
KubOT'i  CoROJiiuvs  AiUftiOAirvi,  or  Faoeral  Bermon  npon  Mr.  Eaekiel  Cheevor,  publiihoi  la 
BoMoa,  by  Datton  aod  Wentworth,  ISM.  * 
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New  Haven.*  His  first  engagement  was  in  the  only  school,  which 
was  opened  within  the  first  year  of  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  to 
which  the  ^  pastor,  Mr.  Davenport,  together  with  the  magistrates," 
were  ordered  ^  to  consider  what  yearly  allowance  is  meet  to  be  given 
to  it  Out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town."  In  1641,  a  second  and 
higher  grade  of  school  was  established,  under  Mr.  Cheever's  charge, 
to  which  the  following  order  of  the  town  meeting  refers  : 


**  For  the  better  training  of  yoath  fai  thif  town,  that,  throngh  Godls 
they  may  be  fitted  for  public  aervioe  hereafter,  in  ohiiroh  or  commonwealth,  it  ii 
ordered  that  a  free  school  be  set  np,  and  the  magistrates  with  the  teaching  elden 
are  entreated  to  consider  what  rules  and  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed,  and 
what  aUowanoe  may  be  oonvenient  for  the  schoohnaster's  oare  and  pahM,  whieh 
■hall  be  paid  out  of  the  town's  stock." 

By  Free  Schoolef  and  Free  Grammar  School,^  as  used  in  this  extract, 


*To  the  bright  example  of  such  a  teacher,  and  especially  to  the  early,  enlightened,  and  per. 
sererinf  labors  of  the  Rer.  John  Davenport,  the  fine  pastor  of  the  first  Church  of  New  H»> 
▼en,  and  of  Theophilue  Eaton,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Colony,  is  New  Haven  indebted  for 
the  inauguration  of  that  educational  policy  which  has  made  it  a  tettt  of  teaming  firom  Its  flist 
settlement  for  the  whole  country.  The  wise  forecast  and  labors  of  these  men  cootcoipkited, 
and  to  some  extent  realized ;  1.  Common  Town  Schools,  where  "  all  their  sons  may  learn  to 
read  and  write,  and  cast  up  accounts,  and  make  some  entrance  into  the  Latin  tongue.**  t.  A 
Common,  or  Colony  School,  with  **  a  scl^oolmsster  to  tesch  the  three  laaguages,  Xiatin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  college."  3.  A  Town 
or  County  Library.  4.  A  College  for  the  Colony,  **  for  the  education  of  youth  In  good  Ittsra- 
tors,  to  fit  them  for  public  service  in  church  and  commonwealth."  The  whole  was  aiads 
morally  certain  by  the  employment  of^ood  teachers  from  the  start.  After  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Cheever  from  the  school,  the  records  of  the  Town  are  full  of  entries  showing  the  soUcitnde 
of  the  Governor  and  Minister  in  behalf  of  the  schools  and  the  education  of  the  cUldrsn  aad 
youth.  Under  date  of  Nov.  8, 1652 :  '*  The  Govenior  informs  the  court  that  the  cause  of  call* 
ing  this  meeting  is  about  a  ecboolmaster,"  that  "  he  had  written  a  letter  to  Bfr.  Bower,  who 
as  a  sohoohnsster  at  Plymouth,  and  desires  to  come  into  these  parts  to  live,  sod  anoclMr  IsMsr 
about  one  Rev.  Mr.  Laudson,  a  scholar,  who  he  hears  will  take  that  employment  opoo  hiB," 
—and  '*  that  now  Mr.  James  was  come  to  town,  who  would  teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  read 
and  write  "— **  and  there  would  be  need  of  two  schoolmasters— for  If  a  Latin  seholssasler  eosM, 
It  is  (bund  lie  will  be  discouraged,  if  many  English  scholars  come  to  him."  About  the  same 
dste:  "  The  town  was  informed  that  tiiere  is  some  motion  sgain  on  foot  concerning  the  set* 
ting  up  of  a  College  here  at  New  Haven,  which,  if  attained  will  in  all  likelihood,  proTt  Tsvy 
beneficial  to  this  place  "— ''  to  which  no  man  objected  but  all  seemed  willing."  At  a  Gsnenl 
Court  of  the  Colony,  held  at  Guilford,  June  28, 16S2,  "  it  was  thought  [the  estsbllshmeni  of  a 
college  for  New  Haven  Colony]  to  be  too  great  a  charge  for  as  of  this  jurisdietioii  to  niidstfs 
alone.  But  if  Coimecticat  do  join,  the  planters  are  generally  willing  to  bear  their  just  profsr* 
tion  for  creating  and  mainuining  of  a  college  there  [New  Haven]."  "  At  a  town  meeting,  held 
February  7, 1667  ['Sj,  Bfr.  John  Davenport,  Senior,  came  into  the  meeting,  and  deslrsd  to  i 
something  concerning  the  [Grammar]  school;  and  first  propounded  to  the  town,ii 
they  would  send  their  children  to  the  school,  to  be  taught  for  the  fitting  them  for  tlte 
of  God,  in  church  and  commonwealth.  If  they  would,  then,  the  grant  [made  by  Mr.  D.  li 
16G0,  as  Trustee  of  ttie  Legacy  of  Gov.  Hopkins)  formerly  made  to  this  town,sUnds  foodi 
but,  if  not,  then  it  is  void :  because  it  attains  not  tlie  end  of  the  donor.  Therefors,  he  desirid 
they  would  express  themselves."  Upon  which  several  townsmen  declared  their  pnrposs 
*  of  bringing  up  one  or  more  of  their  sons  to  learnhig,"  and  as  evidence  of  tiM  aimomftj  sf 
their  declaration,  and  of  the  former  efforts  of  Gov.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Davenport,  in  Ikvor  of 
liberal  education,  Prof.  Klngsiey  in  his  Histoncal  Discourse,  on  the  200th  Anntrensiy  of 
the  FIrat  Settlement  of  the  Town,  remarks:—**  Of  the  grsdoates  of  Harvard  Oollsia^  tt9m  Ms 
foundation  to  year  1700  [the  founding  of  Yale  College],  as  many  as  one  in  thirty,  at  leai^  wen 
from  the  town  of  New  Haven  "—with  a  population,  so  late  as  the  yesr  1700,  cMf  only  flvo  ham- 
drsd  persons.— As  Bamard*9  BUtnry  qf  Education  in  ConneetiaU,  1853. 

t  Tbs  fifit  establiehment  of  the  Frkk  School— or  BcIkmiI  for  the  gratoitooi  iniinietioB  of  peer 
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and  in  the  esrly  Teoordsboth  of  towns  and  the  General  Court  in  Conneo- 
ticat  and  Maaaachaaetta,  was  not  intended  the  Common  or  Public  School, 

childrM  tmn  be  Cimoed  Iwek  to  the  eerly  egei  of  the  Chriatien  Church.  Wheraver  a  miniooerj 
stitioB  was  wt  op,  or  the  BUippt'  ictideiiee  or  Beet  [cMtkedra^  end  henee  Cethedrel]  wes  Aied, 
liMra  greteeOf  grew  up  a  bife  eeehiiaitieal  eiCabliihnieat,  io  which  weie  eoneeatrated  the  flgmam 
of  kotpilalitf  Car  all  the  elergj,  and  all  the  hiimanizing  infloeooM  of  laarniof  and  religioo  for  that 
dkwm  or  dHtriet.  Along  lidn  of  the  Cathedral,  and  aonietiaiM  within  the  edifice  where  dirine 
vranhip  was  eaiebrated,  <*a  Mog  leole,**  where  poor  boyi  were  trained  to  ehant,  and  the  "leetoie 
•eob,**  wharaelecln  wen  tangbt  to  read  the  weied  ritual,  and  in  due  time  the  **  grammar  wbool** 
whaa  thoM  who  were  deatined  for  the  higher  MnricM  of  church  and  itate  were  educated  according 
to  thi  itaBdard  of  the  tinea,  were  •uceoMively  eitablithed.  The  monaileries  were  aho  originally 
Mall  of  learning,  aa  well  ee  ptaoM  of  raligiooi  reliiemeot,  oChoopitality  for  the  aged  and  iafini, 
aad  of  alaw  iec  the  poor  of  the  rarroanding  country.  Their  cloister  ochook  were  the  hoerth-ttoaai 
of  elawieal  edooation  io  erery  country  of  Europe,  and  were  the  germs  of  the  great  Univerdties, 
which  were  enooofaged  and  endowed  by  learned  prelates  and  beneflcient  princes  for  the  support  and 
eiahafion  of  the  Christian  fhith  and  the  improrement  of  the  liberal  arts.  But  for  the  eodowmeota 
and  the  ordfaianeeB  and  recommendations  of  early  synods  and  councils,  these  schools  might  have 
beea  aeeesslble  only  to  the  children  of  the  titled  and  the  wealthy.  The  council  of  Lyons  in  1S15, 
deeieed**that  hi  all  eathedral  churches  and  others  prorided  with  adequate  rerennes,  there  should 
bo  oBlablished  a  eehool  and  a  teacher  by  the  bishop  and  chapter,  who  should  teach  the  clerks  aad 
poor  eeholan  graUs  in  grammar,  and  for  this  purpose  a  stipend  shall  be  assigned  him ;"  and  the 
ihiid  eooaeil  of  Lateran  still  earlier  ordained— ^*  that  opportunity  of  learning  should  not  be  with- 
drawn from  the  poor,  who  are  without  help  fVom  patrimonial  riches,  there  shall  be  in  erery  cathe- 
dnl  a  mailer  to  teach  both  clerks  and  poor  scholars  gratis.**  In  the  remodelling  of  the  cathedral 
«slabHshnieatB,  and  the  demolition  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  his  successors,  several  of 
the  eadiedral  schools  were  provided  for,  and  Royal  Grammar  Schools  founded  out  of  the  old 
endowments. — Ste  Bamari'g  Jfational  Edyeation  in  Rurop«. 

t  The  namea,  by  which  the  Tarlooa  educational  Inatitatione  in  the  coloniaa  were  deelgnalcd 

in  the  early  records  and  laws  on  the  subject,  were  adopted  with  the  Inatitutlons  tbemselTes 

liroin  the  fttherland,  and  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  usage  preralUng  there  at  the 

time.    By  a  Grammar  Sehooi-  whHher  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  old  Grammar  School  of 

the  Catbedral,  or  the  Cloister  School  of  the  Monastery ,  In  some  cases  dating  beck  even  beyond 

the  reign  of  AUlred— or  newly  endowed  by  Royal  Authority  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  religions 

hooeea,  by  Henry  vni.,  Elizabeth,  or  Edward  VI.— or  esUbliahed  by  benerolent  indlTidusls 

afterwards— wss  meant  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin,  or  In  some  cases  Latin 

only,  and  for  no  other  gratuitous  teaching.    A  few  of  the  poor  who  were  unable  to  pay  for 

«helr  education  were  to  be  selected— eome  according  to  the  parish  In  which  they  were  bom 

^ir  ttred,  some  on  account  of  the  name  they  bore,— and  to  receive  instmctlon  in  the  learned 

langDages,  and  onder  certain  conditions  to  be  supported  through  the  unlTertity.  These  PuhUe 

Grammar  schools  were  thus  the  nurseries  of  the  scholars  of  England,  and  In  them  the  pomr 

muA  the  rich,  to  some  extent  enjoyed  equal  advantages  of  learning,  and  throagh  them  the  wj 

MO  the  highest  honors  In  the  state,  and  the  htfgest  uMfulness  in  the  church  was  opened  to  the 

InmiblesK  In  the  land.— fiiw  Barnard**  National  Education  in  Europe. 

**CbnsWeratfons  eoneemtn^  .FVee  Sehoolo  at  tetfled  in  England**  by  Christopher 

"Wass,  pnbUshed  In  Oxford,  1878.    Carlisle's  "  Endowed  Grammar  SchooU  m  England  and 

Waka^**  2  vols,  London,  181&   Ackermanns,'*  Hiwtory  of  the  Principal  Sehoola  of  Englandt** 

LoadOB,  1816.  Parliamentary  Reports  of  CommissionerB  to  enquire  into  the  Endowed  Char- 

Jticaof  Bngiand  and  Wales  from  1826  to  1850. 

The  nree  Schools  of  England  were  originally  established  in  towns  where  there  was  no  old 
CoBTeatual,  Catbedral,  Royal  or  Endowed  Grammar  School  With  very  few  exceptions  these 
•ehooto  were  founded  and  endowed  by  individuals,  for  the  teaching  of  Greek,  and^I^in,  and 
for  DO  other  gntaltons  teaching.  The  gratuitous  Instruction  waa  sometimes  extended  to  all 
thediUdren  bom  or  living  tn  a  partlcnbur  parish,  or  of  a  particular  name.  AU  not  speclfled 
and  provided  for  In  the  instruments  of  eudowment  paid  tuition  to  the  master. 

The  total  valae  of  Endowed  Charities  for  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  including  the 
Oraamar  and  Free  Schools,  and  excluding  the  Universitlee  and  Great  Public  Schools  of  Eton, 
Ac,  aeeording  to  a  late  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiry  into  tneir  condition,  Is 
retoraed  at  jB75.O0O.000,  snd  the  snnnal  income  at  jCI.209.396.  which,  by  mere  Judicions  and 
folthfol  maaacenent,  it  le  estimated,  can  be  raised  to  X4.000  000,  or  gSO.OOO  000  a  year.— JBar- 
«ard*«  NaUmud  JBAuation  in  Europe^  P.  736. 
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as  afterwards  developed,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  supported  by  tax, 
and  free  of  d  1  charge  to  dl  scholars  rich  and  poor ;  neither  was  it  a  Charity 
School,  exclusively  for  the  poor.  The  term  was  applied  here,  as  wdl 
as  in  the  early  Acts  of  Virginia*  and  other  states,  in  the  same  sense, 
in  which  it  was  used  in  England,  at  the  same  and  much  earlier 
dates,  to  characterize  a  Grammar  School  unrestricted  as  to  a  class 
of  children  or  scholars  specified  in  the  instruments  by  which  it  was 
founded,  and  so  supported  as  not  to  depend  on  the  fluctuating 
attendance  and  tuition  of  scholars  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master. 
In  every  instance  in  which  we  have  traced  their  history,  the  **  free 


*  The  Virfinia  Companj  in  I6I9,  instructed  the  Governor  for  the  time  beinf  to 
each  Town,  Borough,  and  Hundred  procured,  by  juet  means,  a  certain  number  of  their  eiiil> 
dren,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  first  elements  of  literature :  that  the  most  towardly  of  tbma 
should  be  fitted  for  college,  in  the  building  of  which  they  proposed  to  proceed  ■•  aooo  as 
any  profit  arose  from  the  estate  appropriated  to  that  use ;  and  they  earnestly  required  their 
utmost  help  and  furtherance  in  that  pious  snd  important  work."  In  1621,  Mr.  Copehad, 
chaplain  of  the  Royal  James,  on  her  arrival  from  the  East  Indies,  prevailed  on  the  ahips 
company  to  subscribe  JCIOO  toward  '*a  free  schools,"  and  collected  other  donations  of 
money  and  books  for  the  same  purpose.  The  school  was  located  in  Charles  City,  as  bslsf 
most  central  for  the  colony,  and  wss  called  ^  The  Etut  India  SehooL"  The  Compaq 
allotted  1000  acres  of  land,  with  five  servants  and  an  overseer,  for  the  mainteoaocs  of  the 
master  and  nslier.    The  inhabitants  made  a  contribution  of  JC1500  to  build  a  house,  Ae* 

A  second  Free  School  was  established  in  Elizabeth  City  in  1642;  although  Gov.  Berks^y, 
in  1670,  in  reply  to  the  QueKion  of  the  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Plantationa,  "what 
is  taken  about  instructing  the  people  within  your  government  in  the  Christian  religion ; 
what  provision  is  there  made  for  the  paying  of  your  ministry  1 "  answered  as  follows:  — 

"The  same  course  that  is  taken  in  England  out  of  towns ;  every  man,  accordinf  to  Ids 
ability,  instructing  his  children.  We  have  forty-eight  parishes,  and  our  ministers  are 
paid,  and,  by  my  consent,  should  be  better,  if  they  would  pray  oftener,  and  preach 
of  all  other  commodities,  so  of  this,  the  worst  are  sent  us,  and  we  have  had  few  we  eoall 
boast  of  since  the  persecution  in  Cromwell's  tyranny  drove  pious,  worthy  men  here.  Bat, 
I  thank  God^  there  are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing,  and,  I  hope  we  shall  not  haire  these 
hundred  years ;  for.  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  Into  the  world, 
and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  sgainst  the  best  government  God  keep  as  fraoi 
both ! " 

To  the  same  question  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  replied :  "  Great  care  is  taken  fiir  the 
Instruction  of  the  people  in  the  Christian  Religion,  by  the  ministers  catechisinf  of  thesB  sod 
preaching  to  them  twice  every  Sabbath  day,  and  sometimes  on  Lecture  daya,  and  ahobf 
masters  of  families  instructing  and  catechising  their  children  and  servants,  being  reqalrsd  as 
to  do  by  law.  There  is  in  every  town,  except  one  or  two  new  towns  a  settled  minister,  whose 
maintensnce  is  raised  by  rate,  in  some  places  XlOO,  in  some  £90,  Ac."  in  a  sobseqosai 
answer  to  similar  questions  the  Governor  states  that  one-fourth  of  the  annual  reveoae  of  the 
Colony,  "  is  laid  out  in  maintaining  free  [common]  schools  for  the  educationof  our  ehUdrso.** 

The  first  school  established  in  Manhattan  [New  York],  was  by  the  West  India  CoBipa^j,li 
1633.  This  wss  an  Elementary  Parochial  School  under  the  management  of  the  deaeonsof  the 
Dutch  Church,  and  is  stUl  continued.  The  first  "  Latin  Schoolmaster"  was  sent  oat  hf 
the  Company  in  1669.  In  1702  a  **  Free  Grammar  School "  was  partially  endowed  oa  the 
King's  farm ;  and  in  1733  a  *«  Free  School  for  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  and 
branches  of  mathematics  "  was  incorporated  by  law.  The  biU  for  this  school,  drafted  bj ! 
Phillipse,  the  Speaker,  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Delancey,  had  this  preamble ;  **  Whcnm 
youth  of  this  Colony  are  found  by  manifofil  experience,  to  be  not  inferior  in  their  nataralj 
luses,  to  the  youth  of  any  other  country  in  the  worki,  therefore  be  it  enacted,  Ac"- 
ahee'M  HUtory  of  the  School  qfthe  Jltformed  Protectant  Dutch  Church,  1863.  AmU's , 
tory  of  New  York. 

The  first  school  Act  of  Maryland  was  passed  in  1694,  and  is  entitled  a  '*  SappHcaloiy  Ast  Is 
their  sacred  Majesties  for  erecting  of  Free  Schools,"  meaning  thereby  the  endowsMOt  ff 
"  schools,  or  places  of  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  wriUng,  and  the  like,  cooaistiog  of  ons  i 
usher,  and  one  writing  master,"  *c 
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schools*'  of  New  Englandl  were  endowed  by  grants  of  land,  by  gift 
ainl  bequests  of  individuals,  or  by  ^*  allowance  out  of  the  ectmmon 
itock  of  the  town,"  were  designed  especially  for  instruction  in  Latin 

*T%«  earlieac  mcntioD  of  the  MtabUshmeot  of  *>  free  schools"  by  Gov.  Wimhrop,  in  his 
Wa/barj  of  New  Enflsiid,  Is  oader  date  of  1646,  in  the  foUowinf  Isngiisfe :  **  DiTers  free 
icbools  were  erected,  as  at  Rozbanrf  (for  maintainaiice  whereof  every  inhebitant  boond  some 
boate  or  lend  for  a  yearly  allowance  for  ever)  and  at  Boeton  (where  they  made  an  M^er  to 
allow  60  poooda  to  the  master  and  an  house,  and  90  pounds  to  an  osher,  who  should  also 
teteh  to  read,  and  writs,  and  cipher,  and  Indians'  children  were  to  be  taught  freely,  and  the 
chvfe  to  be  by  yearly  contribution,  either  by  voluntary  allowance,  or  by  rate  of  such  as 
rrfned,  ele.,  and  Uiis  order  was  confirmed  by  the  general  court  [blank].  Other  towns  did 
the  like,  providing  maiotainance  by  several  means."    Savage's  Winthrop,  VoL  U,  p.  216. 

We  know  by  the  original  documents  published  by  Parker  in  his  **  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the 

Grunmar  School  la  the  Easterly  Part  of  Rexbury  ,*'  the  character  of  the  Free  School  erected  In 

that  town.  It  was  an  endowed  Grammar  School,  in  which  ^  none  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said 

town  of  Roxbury  thatahaU  not  join  in  this  act  (an  instrument,  or  subecription  paper,  binding 

the  subscribers  and  their  estates  for  ever  to  the  extent  of  their  subecription  **to  erect  a  free 

■choole  "  **  for  the  education  of  their  chiklren  in  Literature  to  fit  them  for  publicke  service, 

bothe  in  the  Churehe  and  Commonwealthe,  in  succeeding  ages,")  with  the  rest  of  the  Donors 

tfhall  have  any  ftirther  benefit  thereby  than  other  strangers  shall  have  who  are  not  InhaMt* 

ants."  The  school  thus  established  was  a  Grammar  School,  aa  then  understood  in  Bnglaod, 

mad  was  fret  only  to  the  children  of  those  for  whom,  or  by  whom  it  was  endowed,  and  only 

«o  the  extent  of  the  endowment    This  school,  although  not  till  within  a  few  years  past  a 

Tree  School,  or  part  of  the  system  of  Public  Schools,  according  to  the  modem  acceptatien  oi 

Vhe  term,  has  been  a  fountain  of  higher  education  to  that  community  and  the  state. 

The  early  votes  establishing  and  providing  for  the  support  of  the  **  free  schools  "  in  Bos> 

^fcoo,  aa  well  aa  In  other  towna  In  Mass.,  while  they  recognise,  by  grants  of  land  and  allowance 

-^aat  of  the  common  stock,  the  intereet  and  duty  of  the  public  in  echooia  and  universal  eduea- 

^CJon,  also  provide  for  the  payment  by  parents  of  a  rate  or  tuition.    Among  the  earliest  as* 

^■igiiimiila  of  lands  in  Boston  waa  a  **  garden  pk>tt  to  Mr.  Danyell  Maude,  sehoolemaster,"  In 

"^637;  a  tract  of  thirty  acrea  of  land  at  Muddy  Brook,  (now  part  of  BrookUne),  to  Mr.  Per- 

^■aicnt,  (or  Permont,  or  Pormem,)  who,  in  1636,  waa  "  intreated  to  become  seholemaater  for 

"^KJie teaching  and  nurtnrlng  of  children  with  ua."  In  1641,  '*it  is  ordered  thst  Deare  Island  be 

S  aproved  fin*  the  maintenance  of  Free  Schoole  for  the  towne."    In  1664,  **the  ten  pounds 

^^  by  the  legacy  to  y«  schoole  of  Boeton,  by  Miae.  Hudson,  deceased,"  is  let  to  Capt.  OUiver, 

^^CJnder  date  of  August  6, 1636,  there  Is,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Town  Records  of  Boston,  a 

^Subscription  **  towards  the  maintenance  of  free  sehoolemaster,  Mr.  Daniel  Maude,  being  now 

^^-hoecn  thereunto."    In  the  provWon  made  in  1645,  It  is  provided  that  *'  Indian  children  ahall 

taught  gratis; "  Implying  that  tuition  was,  or  might  be,  exacted  from  all  others.    In  1660, 

"^h  is  also  agreed  on  that  Mr.  Woodmansy,  y«  schoobnaster,  shall  have  fifty  pounds  p.  an. 

>r  his  teaching  y«  scbollars,  and  his  p.  portion  to  be  made  op  by  rate."    In  a  vote  passed 

688,  aothorislng  the  selectmen  to  establiah  one  or  more  **  free  schools  to  teach  children  to  write 

I  cypher  "•—the  Committee  with  the  Selectmen  allow  £26  per  annum  for  each  school,  **  and 

I  persons  aa  send  their  children  to  school  (that  are  able)  shall  pay  something  to  the  master 

Ms  bscter  enconrsgement  in  his  work." 

Mr.  FMt  in  his  Annals  of  Salem,  has  given  tranaeripts  from  the  records  of  that  town,  which 

the  gradual  developmem  of  the  Free  School,  from  an  endowed  school,  devoted  princi- 

^::^ally  to  preparinf  young  men  lor  college,  and  free  only  to  poor  but  bright  children,  who 

^fcave  promise  of  becoming  good  scholars—into  a  system  of  public  schools,  for  children-  of  all 

^^.ges,  and  of  every  condition  and  prospects  in  life,  supported  entirely  by  property  tax  or 

B::»ubUe  timds     In  1641,  at  the  Quarterly  Court,  Col.  Endicott  moved  "  a  CHree  skoole  and 

^  licrefore  wished  a  whole  town  meeting  about  k."    In  1644  it  is  "Ordered  that  a  note  be 

^^Ei^uUished  one  the  next  lecture  day,  that  such  as  have  children  to  be  kept  at  schoole,  would 

V.rinf  in  tbefar  namea  and  what  they  will  giue  for  one  whole  yearc^and,  also,  tliat  if  any  poore 

^^ody  hath  chiklren  or  a  cblkte,  to  be  put  to  schoole  and  not  able  to  pay  for  their  schooling, 

VJiat  the  towne  will  pay  it  by  a  rate  "    In  1670,  the  selectmen  are  ordered  **  to  take  care  to 

S»rovide  a  Grammar  school  master,  and  agree  with  him  for  his  mayntenance."    He  was  to 

^^ve  JSaO  a  year  tnm  the  town,  and  "*  half  pay  for  all  scollers  of  the  towne,  and  whole  pay 

^Cxom  strangers."    In  1677,  ^  Mr.  Daniel  Bppes  Is  called  to  bee  a  grammar  schooUmasler," 

**  prtfvMed  hce  may  bane  what  shaU  be  vmoaUy  aUowed  him,  not  be  a  town  rate,  buU  In 
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and  Greek,  and  were  supported  in  part  by  payments  of  tuit 
rates  by  parents.  These  schools  were  the  well-springs  of  d 
education  in  this  country,  and  were  the  predecessors  of  the  inco 
ted  Academies  which  do  not  appear  under  that  name  until  a  con 
tively  recent  period. 

The  only  Free  Schools  provided  for  in  the  early  le^lation  of 
necticut  were  town  or  county  Grammar  Schools,  to  prepare  ; 
men  for  college  ;  and  instruction  in  these  schools  was  not  grati 
^'Beyond  the  avails  of  any  grant  of  land,  endowment,  legacy,  or 
ance  from  the  common  stock,'*  parents,  who  were  able,  were  aase 
certam  rate  according  to  the  number  and  time  of  attendance  of 
ren  sent.  Thus,  under  the  order  of  the  town-meeting  of  New  £ 
in  1641,  above  cited,  'Hwenty  pounds  a  year  was  paid  to  £ 
CheeveiB,  the  present  school-master,  for  two  or  three  years,  at 
But  that  not  proving  a  competent  mayntenance,  in  August,  16 
was  enlarged  to  thirty  pounds  a  yearc,  and  so  continueth ; "  and 
this  allowance  was  not  all  that  the  school -master  received  is  ei 
from  the  following  entry,  under  date  of  July  8, 1643 :  "  Mr.  Ch< 
desired  4-3-6  out  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Trobridge,  wch  is 
due  to  him  for  teaching  of  children.'*  This  mode  of  8upp< 
schools  was  continued  in  Connecticut  in  respect  to  public  8cho< 
every  grade ;  a  mode  which  recognizes  at  once  the  duty  of  the  ] 
or  guardian  of  children,  and  of  the  public,  and  Encourages  ei 
ments  so  £ur  as  not  to  weaken  the  sense  of  parental  and  publ 
sponsibility  as  to  education.  Under  this  system,  for  one  hundre 
fifty  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Conne 
solved  the  great  problem  of  universal  education  so  that  in  16 

K>me  other  suteablo  waj."  la  1699,  "each  echolar  i»  to  pay  12d  a  month, and wl 
lacked  ihould  be  made  up  out  of  the  >'  funds  sett  iqpart  for  y  Grammar  achoc^*'  ] 
**  the  committee  perceivinf  that  2*  a  quarter  for  each  boy  of  the  Latin  and  Kogflili  i 
in  the  body  of  the  town,  waa  insufficient,  agreed  that  it  should  be  S/6  in  mon^,  pay 
the  commencement  of  the  term.  Every '  scholar  that  foes  in  the  winter,  to  find  thi 
of  wood,  or  to  pay  to  their  masters  4/^  ^^  money,  to  purchase  wood  withaL' "  In  1790^ 
ael  Brown  grants  unto  the  Grammar  school  in  Salem,  to  be  kept  in  or  near  the  lovi 
atrsat,  jC190  passable  money,  to  make  the  same  a  free  school,  or  towards  the  edaa 
eif  ht  or  ten  poor  scholars,  yearly,  in  the  Grammar  learning  or  the  "»«*****"*etiiTt,  i 
mariner's  art ;  the  interest  thereof  to  be  Improved  only  for  that  end  forever,  as  a  cob 
choeen  by  the  town  of  Salem,  for  the  taking  care  of  aaid  school  may  direct,  with  Che 
of  the  minister  or  miniaters  of  the  first  church  and  myself  or  chiklren  or  two  of  Am  • 
their  poeterity.  Mr.  Brown  then  stated,  tbst  he  gave  £60  to  the  Englldi  school  •» 
income  might  be  applied  *  towards  making  tlie  same  a  free  school,  or  for  Icamiiv  f^ 
scholars  ;*  and  a  like  mm  *  to  a  woman's  school,  the  interest  thereof  to  be  yearly  tanpR 
the  learning  of  six  very  poor  children  thehr  letters  and  to  spell  and  read,  who  nay 
to  said  school  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year/  He  required,  that  the  two  iMt  da 
ahoaldbe  mansged  by  the  same  trustees  aa  the  first."  By  sfow  degrees  Ui«  SjfMtti 
paaded  so  ss  to  embrace  Evening  Schools  for  children  who  cannot  attend  the  di^  I 
Primary  Bchoola  for  young  children.  Intermediate  Schools,  Bn^leh  High  Scliooli  h 
EiwUeh  High  School  for  Boya,  and  a  Latin  School 
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funilj,  **  wbieh  bad  saffisred  so  much  barbarism  as  not  teach  by  them- 
selves  or  otherSi  their  children  and  apprentices  so  mnch  learning  as 
laoLj  enable  them  to  read  the  English  tongue,"  or  even  an  individual 
^  onable  to  read  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  and  the  good  laws  of  the 
Colony,^  was  not  to  be  met  with.* 

Mr.  Gheeyer  removed  to  Ipswich,  in  Massachusetts,  in  November, 

1650,  and  took  charge  of  the  Grammar  School,  which  was  established 

^md  supported  in  the  same  manner  as  similar  schools  in  other  parts 

^>f  New  EngUuKL    Public  spirited  individuals  made  donations,  and 

^he  Town  early  set  apart  land  ^  toward  the  building  and  maintaining 

^^  a  Grammar  Schoole  and  schoole-master,"  and  in  1652  appointed 

^  committee  ^  to  disburse  and  dispose  such  sums  of  money  as  have  or 

^xnay  be  given "  for  these  objects,  with  power  to  enlarge  the  maift- 

^Ci^ainanoe  oi  the  master,  **•  by  appointing  from  yeare  to  yeare  what 

^aach  sdiolar  shall  yeariy  or  quarterly  pay  or  proportionably."    Of  his 

Bl  jdx>rs  here  as  a  teacher,  we  have  been  able  to  gather  no  memorial — 

^^zcept  that  from  an  entryf   under  date  of  1661,  it  appears  that  his 

•^agricultural  operations  required  a  barn,  and    that  he  planted  an 

^i^rdiard  on  his  homestead — thereby  improving  the  soil  of  Ipswich  as 

"^'vell  aa  the  souls  of  her  children,  by  healthy  manual  labor.     It  is  to 

^:^  regretted  that  the  early  practice  of  attaching  a  house  for  the  occu- 

^Sisancy  of  the  master,  with  a  few  acres  of  land  for  garden,  orchard, 

the  feeding  of  a  cow,  adopted  with  the  school  from  the  old 

porld,  was  not  continued  with  the  institution  of  new  schools,  down 

the  present  time.    It  would  have  given  more  of  professional  per- 

^^^fianenee  to  the  employment  of  teaching,  and  prevented  the  growth 

that  ^  barbarism  of  boarding  ronnd,'^  which  is  still  the  doom  of 


*  TWK  tlM  aanM  •jttem  of  Common  or  Pnblie  Bchoob  prerailed  in  MaMftchnMttt,  u  not  only  ori- 
ftom  tbo  Mily  nootdi  of  Bortoo,  Ipawidi,  Eoxbory,  Charleitown,  and  Snltm  nod  oUitr  townt 
<*«  tlttt  eoloay,  bot  it  n  •xpnmlj  prorided  for  in  tho  fint  formal  order  on  tho  rabject  of  Mbook, 
in  1017—**  It  i*  tborofora  ordered  yt  every  townoihip  in  this  jurtadletioa  after  y  Lord  hath 
ym  to^  BUBber  of  50  hooibolderi  ihall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town* 
"^^  Madi  all  each  ehildrea,  as  shall  reeort  to  him  to  write  and  reade,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  eithsr 
^y  y«  paiOBts  or  masters  of  soeh  children,  or  by  y«  inhabitants  in  fenerall  by  way  of  supply,  ss  y« 
^%iakir  part  of  those  y <  order  y«  prodentials  of  y*  towne  shall  appoint,  proTided  those  yt  send  their 
^yyna  ba  not  oppreesed  by  (tayinf  mnoh  more  ya  they  can  have  yn  taufht  for  in  other  townes.** 
Frees  timX  time  to  the  present,  the  laws  of  the  Colooy  and  the  Eteate,  have  made  it  oblifatory 
SQ  towns  to  establish  and  snstain  schools,  but  for  near  a  eentory  and  half  left  them  ftee  as  to  the 
of  ptynif  the  teacher  and  provadiof  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  schooL  Even  after  it  was 
ipalsory  on  the  town  to  keep  a  literally  free  school  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in 
year,  osii^  a  tax  eolleetsd  with  other  taxes  of  the  town,  the  same  school  in  a  m^rity  of  the 
dislrietB  was  eontinoed  ee  a  sobs«iptioo  or  pay  school  under  the  same  teacher,  by  the  pay* 
hj  pumtm  of  a  certain  rate  for  the  number  of  schohus  sent.  The  term  of  the  free  school  was 
also  praloagad  by  the  system  of  boardinf  the  teacher  round  in  the  fiunilies  of  the  district,  and  by 
rwniibiitiuns  of  a  certain  quantity  of  Urood  for  each  scholar. 

t  **TlM  bam  erected  by  EseUel  Cheever,  and  the  orchard  planted  by  him,  were  after  hit 
rwioTal  to  Cbarlcatown,  boof  ht  by  the  feofeea,  [commiUee  and  trusieea  of  the  Granmiar 
School]  and  prcMOted  for  the  uae  of  the  maater."-  FtU'a  Histonf  qf  fy^mkk. 
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the  teacher  in  District  Schools  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  and 
operates  very  powerfully  to  drive  men  with  families  from  the  service 
of  the  public  schools. 

In  November,  1661,  Mr.  Gheever,  after  making  the  Free  School  at 
Ipswich  ^  famous  in  all  the  country,"  and  thereby,  according  to  Dr. 
Bentley,  making  that  town  rank  in  literature  and  population  above 
other  towns  in  the  county  of  Essex,  removed  to  Charlestown,  where 
early  efforts  had  been  made  to  establish  a  Town  Free  School,  by 
granting,  in  1647,  ''a  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  to  be  gathered  of  the 
town,"  and  by  the  rents  of  the  island,"  and  of  "  Mjrstik  Wear."  Of  his 
labors  here  we  find  but  scanty  memorials.  Even  in  these  early  days 
the  schoolmaster  was  not  always  paid  his  pittance  in  due  season ;  did 
not  alwa3rs  fiud  his  school-house  in  good  repair,  and  had  reason  to 
complain  that  other  masters  ^  took  his  scholars,"  and  thereby  doubt- 
less diminished  his  income  from  rates  or  quarter  bills.  On  the  3d 
November,  1666,  Mr.  Cheever  presented  the  following  ^motion"  to 
the  selectmen : 

"  First,  that  they  would  take  oare  the  school  house  be  speedily  amended 
because  it  is  rnnoh  oat  of  repair. 

Seoondly,  that  they  would  take  care  that  his  yearly  salary  be  paid,  the  oon- 
stables  being  mnch  behind  with  him. 

Thirdly,  potting  them  in  mind  of  their  promise  at  his  first  coming  to  touva, 
viz.  that  no  other  schoolmaster  shonld  be  sufl&red,  or  set  up  in  the  town  so  as  he 
eonld  teach  the  same,  yet  now  Mr.  Mansfield  is  sofTered  to  teach  and  take  away 
his  scholars."* 

After  laboring  nine  years  at  Charlestown,  Mr.  Cheever  moved  over  to 
Boston,  Jan.  6th,  1670,  where  his  labors  were  continued  for  eight  and 
thirty  years — commencing  from  a  period  of  life  when  most  modem 
teachers  break  down.  The  manner  of  his  engagement  to  teach  the  "^  Free 
Schoole,*^  which  has  been  known  since  1790,  as  the  Latin  School,*  (^ 
Boston,  is  thus  recorded,  under  the  date  22.  10th  (December)  1070: 
**At  a  Meetange  of  the  hon"*.  Govern''.  Richard  Belliugham,  Esq. 
Major  G^nerall  John  Licveret,  Edward  Tynge  £jsq'  Majestratesi  Mr. 
John  Mayo,  Mr.  John  Oxenbridge,  Mr.  Thomas  Thatcher,  and  Mr. 

*  Frothingham't  History  of  Charlestown,  p.  157.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  FrothingtuungHwsa 
Older  of  the  Seleetmen  relathre  to  the  behavior  of  children  on  the  Lord's  Dsjr,  la  wlueh  Mr. 
Cheever  is  introduced :  "  We  judge  it  oar  duty  to  commend  it  as  oar  aflfecdoaats  deiirs  Is 
all  oar  Inhabitants,  concerned  herein  to  further  us  wHh  their  cheerful  endeavors,  sod  dHt 
each  penmo  whom  we  nominate  would  In  his  term  sit  before  the  yoatha  pew  on  Lords  4Kf 
during  the  morning  and  evening  exercise.  It  being  our  joint  expectation  that  all  ysotts 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  unleai  on  grounded  exemption  by  ua,  do  conaCantly  sit  In  soms  oas 
of  those  three  pews  made  purposely  for  them.  It  Is  our  desire  that  all  parents  and  gtfwmpon 
will  require  their  children  and  servants  of  the  capacity  aforesaid  to  sit  and  cootlnos  ordarlf 
In  those  pews  except  mr.  Cheevers  seholarSf  who  are  required  to  sit  orderly  and  eooslsii^ 
In  the  pews  appointed  for  them  together.  It  is  moreover  commended  to  ths  rnnsiUs<liins 
cars  and  endeavour  of  those  that  do  sit  before  the  youths  )>ew8  Lords  days  to  obserrs  tiMir 
carriage,  and  if  any  youth  shall  carry  It  rudely  and  irreverently  to  bring  them  belbi«  oassf 
oor  Bugiitrates  with  convincing  testimony  that  doe  conrae  may  be  taken  with  Cbsai  for  Ihs 
discoursgement  of  them  snd  any  others  of  Ulce  profane  behavior." 
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James  ADen  Eld",  Capt  Thomas  Lake,  Gapi  Jamss  Olliver,  Mr. 
John  Richarda,  and  John  Jojliffe  selectmen  of  Bostone.    It  was  or- 
dered and  agreed  that  Mr.  Esechiell  Chevers,  Mr.  Tomson  &  Mr. 
Hinksman  should  be  at  the  Gh>yem'*  house  that  day  sevennight  to 
tresto  with  them  oonceminge  the  free  schoole."    ''At  a  Meetinge  of 
the  Bsme  gentlemen  "  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Usher,  **  it  was  agreed  and  ordered  that  Mr.  Ezechiell  Oheevers  should 
be  called  to  A  installed  in  the  free  echoole  as  head  Master  thereof, 
which  he,  being  then  present,  accepted  of:  likewise  that  Mr.  Thorn- 
son  should  be  invited  to  be  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Cheevers  in  his  worke 
in  the  schoole ;  wh^  Mr.  Tompson,  beinge  present,  desired  time  to 
consider  of^  and  to  give  his  answere ; — And  upon  the  third  day  of 
January,  gave  his  answer  to  Mi^r  Generall  Leverett  in  the  negative, 
^Q    havinge  had  and  accepted  o(^  a  call  to  Charlestowne."    On  the 
6th  day  of  the  next  month,  the  same  honorable  gentlemen,  excepting 
Hr«    Usher,  ''beinge  met  repaired  to  the  schoole  and  sent  for  Mr. 
Toinpgon  who,  when  he  came,  declared  his  removall  to  Charlestowne 
— ^9«d  resigned  up  the  possestion  of  the  schoole  and  schoole  house  to 
^^  <70vem''  &ca,  who  delivered  the  key  and  possestion  of  the  schoole 
hotise  to  Mr.  Ezechiell  Cheevers  as  the  sole  Masf.  thereof.    Ajid  it 
^^B    farther  agreed  that  the  said  Mr.  Cheevers  should  be  allowed 
''t^^  pounds  p.  an.  for  his  seruice  in  the  schoole,  out  of  the  towi^ 
'^^^^a,  and  rents  that  belonge  to  the  schoole — ^and  the  possestion,  and 
'^^  of  y*  schoole  house." 

*  1*1m  fertgolac  traotcript  from  the  Town  Records  are  printed  from  Gould'e  "  Account  ^f 
^  ^^Vee  SckodM  mk  BwUm,"  firK  published  fh  the  **  Prise  Book,  No.  IV.,  of  the  Publick  Latin 
^^^^ool,"  In  1823.  Mr.  Gould  (Benjamin  A.)  was,  for  twentyeif  bt  years,  (1814  to  1838),  head 
**"^«i>  of  this  school ;  and,  unda*  his  administration,  it  rose  from  a  temporary  depression  to 
^'^^d^  U  had  been  fradoally  lalliog  under  his  predeceswr,  into  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  from 
^'^'^ta  it  has  nerer  again  declined.  He  is  still  liTing  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  green  old  age,  which 
"•■■*•  to  hare  descended  as  an  heir«loom  from  Master  CheeTer  to  his  snceessors.  His  Ac* 
'^'^^^t  of  the  G^stem  of  Public  or  Free  Schools  in  Boston  was  a  Taluable  contribution  to  the 
cdiut^tional  literature  of  the  day,  and  helped  to  raise  public  attention  in  other  cities  of  the 
''*^  %nd  country  to  a  higher  standard  of  popular  education  than  had  been  reached  or  regard- 
^  ^*  practicable  out  of  Boston. 

^«  History  of  *'  the  Free  Schools,"  the  public  schools  and  other  means  of  Popubur 

*•***••  Ubu  generally  in  Boston,  from  its  first  inception  in  the  entreating  of  **  Brother  Philemon 

'^'^^^HMit  to  become  sehooUnasler  for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  children  **  in  1634,  the  set- 

^  ^liartof  grants  of  land,  and  alk>wanees  from  the  common  stock,  the  protection  of  trust 

**^^<*  and  bequests  for  school  purposes,  and  the  raising  of  additional  maintains  nee  by  sub- 

"^^Ptlsn  In  1636  to  reduce  the  rate  of  tuition  in  higher,  as  well  as  elementary  instruction— 

^^'^^^■Cl  all  the  stages  of  progreas,— the  introduction  of  the  dame  School,  Grammar  School, 

^^'^'^(Ity  School,  Writing  School,  the  admission  of  girls  as  well  as  boys,  the  Primary  School, 

^  dogfish  High  School,  and  the  Normal  School,— the  Reformatory  and  Farm  School— the 

'^^'•ryr-Boelal,  Incorporated,  and  Free,— the  Public  Press,  from  the  Newsletter  of  1704, 

^  ^«  Quarterly,  Monthly,  Weekly,  and  Daily  issue,— the  DebaUng  Class  and  Public  Lecture 

^^  their  agvndes  and  helps  of  self-education  and  social  and  literary  amusement,  as  well 

***f  leientiflc  research— a  History  of  Public  Schools  and  Popular  Rducation  in  Boston  from 

ICaO  to  ISBB,  embracing  a  connected  view  of  all  the  Institutions  and   agencies  which 

"Wy  the  deficiency,  and  determine  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  In  the  Homes  and 

^  ieboois  of  a  people,  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions,  which  could  bs 

■Mleteths  HiSTOBT  of  Ambbica*  Citilisatioii  and  the  Pnoaanss  of  Bocnrr 


The  SCHOOL  H008E  into  which  Mr.  CheerOT  w»b  inotalled  « 
the  "  sole  MmIct,"  by  the  Honourable  Gorenor,  itnd  Magiatnttes  erf 
the  Colony,  the  Elders  of  the  Chnrcbee,  and  Selectmen  of  the  Town 
of  Boston,  and  in  which  he  contianed  to  sway  "the  rod  of  emjMre'* 
for  thirty-fiye  years  over  "  gonnon,  judgee,  miuiatBrs,  r 
and  merchaats  yet  in  thar  teens,"  is  thns  represented  .* 


The  SCHOOL  itself  tinder  his  long,  fiuthfdl,  and  distinguished  aei^ 
rices  became  the  prindpal  classical  school  not  only  of  Maasachnsetla 
Bay,  but  according  to  Rev.  Dr.  Prince, "  of  the  British  Colonies,  if  not 
of  all  America." 

•  •  For  Ihia  TlfsNie  of  Mr.  CbttTEr'i  BekODl-tuHuc,  ir«  an  lodetNad  u>  the  Rgr.  Sdwnd  ■. 
Hi)*,  gf  WoTCaitH' 
"  CliKTtr'i  KhooLboaH  occupied  l*Dd  on  Ihc  North  dde  of  fteluul  itrcet,  imhIj  appo^l 

At  tliE  prcHUI  llnH,  tb«  cut  Kill  of  Ih«  Stono  C)upc[  iluda  on  the  wUt  at  the  old  taUWas, 
wbich  wu  nmoied,  after  mueb  comrorerv,  A>  make  room  Ibr  the  balWof  of  the  Cba^ 
In  ir4S.  nuoulUneof  theold  biUldliif.uul  KHBeieneral  iketehania 
on  an  old  map  or  BoMoo,  dat>l  ITS,  of  wtakb,  a  ( 
of  Boaan.  Odlbltnap,  eTerr  bulldlni  waa  npmenled,  do  tbe  aixit  H 
aflbrt  at  precliiaEi.  Prom  thiamap  Cheora'a  icbool-bouac  ie  reprennlcd  In  U 
Kinf'BCbapet  ladrawDfronaTltDafnHira  pntcnalau,  reprcHMlDf  tbe  wbol*  Ioitb,  Ma 
>  patni  aboTe  tba  haibar,  in  I'M.  In  [hat  t1«*.  aafbrtunalvlf ,  CbnTcr'a  acboatbooia  dam 
not  appear.  &b  KInf'a  Cbapd  waa  Dulstailr  enlarfad  In  IHO,  ll  bae  been  ru|jri«l»<m  Ian 
aabelif,  Id  CtaieTer'atime,  aomewbat  aborter  Iban  In  Ihaaathorttr  alladadto.  Inaniafir 
d  b;r  Dr-  Greenwood,  a  crown  wia  repnasnied  below  Vm  Taae,  wUch  tarn, 
IbereCm.  beta  placed  (ben  In 
Hr.  Oonld  li 


••  ^i(ef  ^  a  BiMery  «/' U 

n  DlMartatlana  from  The  ' 
BlatorMal  SoeM]r,  and  a  aTBopali  of  Ibe  real,  ai 
Iba  Rer.  T,  CbecTer,  of  Martriahend,  wbo  had  naked  b la  conaanl  to  marry  a  jswwMraf 
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8ofiiie  ligbt  is  thrown  on  the  internal  economy  of  the  school  under 
Mr.  Cheever's  charge,  of  the  age  at  which  pupils  were  admitted,  the 
moti?es  to  study  and  good  behavior  appealed  to,  the  punishments  in- 
flicted, as  well  as  on  the  importance  attached  to  religious  training  in 
the  fiunily  and  the  school  at  that  day,  in  the  biographies  of  several 
of  his  pupils  who  became  eminent  in  after  life. 

The  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  John  Barnard,  of  Marblehead, 
drawn  up  by  him,  in  1766,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  at  the  request 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  of  Yale  College,  and  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society — ^Tliird  series, 
Vol.  v.,  p.  177  to  243,  contains  a  sketch  of  his  school  experience 
under  Mr.  Cheever's  tuition,  and  glimpses  of  the  family  and  college 
training  of  that  early  day.  In  the  extracts  which  follow,  the  chasms 
are  found  in  the  mutilated  manuscript,  and  the  words  printed  in 
Italics  are  inserted  from  conjecture  by  the  Publishing  Committee  of 
the  Society. 

**  I  was  born  at  Boston,  6(h  NoTomber  1681 ;  descended  from  reputable  parenti, 
nc  John  and  Esther  Barnard,  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  benevolenoe,  who 
deroted  me  to  the  service  of  Grod,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  from  my  very 
birth ;  and  accordingly  took  special  care  to  instrnct  me  themselves  in  the  prin- 
eiples  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  kept  me  close  at  school  to  furnish  my  yonnff 
mind  with  the  knowledge  of  letters.  By  that  time  I  had  a  little  passed  my  sixtE 
year,  I  had  left  my  reading-school,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  my  mistress  made 
me  a  sort  of  usher,  appointing  me  tot  teach  some  children  that  were  older  than 
myself  aa  well  aa  smaller  ones ;  and  in  which  time  I  had  read  my  Bible  throogdh 
thrioe.  My  parents  thought  me  to  be  weakly,  because  of  my  thin  habit  and  pue 
coQOteoanoe.  and  therefore  sent  me  into  the  country,  where  I  spent  my  seventh 
nunmer,  and  by  the  change  of  air  and  diet  and  exercise  I  grew  more  fleshy  and 
hirdy ;  and  that  I  might  not  lose  my  reading,  was  pat  to  a  sohool-mistrcM,  and 
Ntomed  home  in  the  fidl. 

In  the  spring  1689,  of  my  eighth  year  I  was  sent  to  the  grammar-iohool, 

*  Of  ths  snlhor  of  this  aatobiogrtphf ,  tb*  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncey,  of  Bomod,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Stflae,  dated  Blay  6, 1768,  layi :  "  He  is  now  in  bis  eighty-eeventb  year.  I  esteem  him  one  of 
tor  greatest  men.  He  is  equalled  by  few  in  regard  eitber  of  invention,  liveliness  of  isuglna* 
lioo,  or  sirenfth  and  clearness  in  ressoninf ."  On  the  burning  of  the  Library  of  Harvard 
OoQigs,  la  1764,  be  presented  many  books  from  his  own  library,  and  imported  others  from 
b^laod  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds  sterling;  and.  In  bis  will,  bequeathed  two  haodred 
peuods  to  the  same  institution.  He  died  January  9i,  1770,  in  the  eighty-ninth  yrar  of  his  sge. 
MQf  Us  charities,"  he  r^msrlu,  in  bis  autobiography, "  I  always  thought  the  tenth  of  my  In- 
coBie  das  to  our  great  Melchisedeck.  My  private  ones  are  known  unto  God ;  but,  there  is 
ess  way  of  service  I  venture  to  tell  you  of;  I  have  generally  kept  two  boys  of  poor  parents 
at  lehool,  and,  by  this  oieans,  have  been  instrumental  In  bringing  up,  from  unlikely  fiunliies, 
•seh  as  have  made  good  men,  and  valuable  members  of  the  Commonwealth." 

t  It  appears  from  this  statement  that  this  unnamed  sehool'mistress  adopted  the  monitorial 
tjrsiem  a  century  and  more  before  Bell,  or  Lancaster,  or  their  respective  adherents  convulsed 
the  edocatiooal  world  of  England  by  their  claims  to  its  authomhip.  She  applied  the  prlncl> 
pie  of  motoal  iostractioa  which  is  as  old  as  the  human  family,  and  which  has  been  tried 
to  soBM  extent.  In  all  probability.  In  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  many  schools  In  every 
If!  of  the  world.  Certain  It  is,  that  the  system,  with  much  of  the  modern  machinery  of 
nonltora,  was  adopted  by  Trotiendorf,  In  Germany,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  Psnlst 
in  France,  many  years  before  these  two  champions  of  an  economical  system  of  popular  edn* 
esUoQ,  by  msans  of  one  head  msster,  with  boys  and  girls  for  assistants,  In  a  school  of  many 
knadrsd  chUdrsn,  ever  set  op  their  model  schools  in  Bladras  or  London 
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imd<ir  the  tuition  of  the  aged,  yenenble,  and  jiutly  fiimoos  Mr.  Enkiel  Ck 
But  after  a  few  weeks,  an  odd  accident  drove  me  from  the  sohool.  TIm 
an  older  lad  entered  the  sohool  the  same  week  with  me ;  we  stroTO  who 
oatdo :  and  he  beat  me  by  the  help  of  a  brother  in  the  upper  cUms,  who 
behina  master  with  the  aoeidenoe  open  for  him  to  read  out  off;  by  wbioh 
he  oonld  recite  his  *  *  three  and  four  times  in  a  forenoon,  and  tke  m 
the  afternoon ;  but  I  who  had  no  such  help^  and  wot  obliged  to  comini 
memory,  could  not  keep  pace  with  him ;  so  that  he  would  be  always  one 
before  me.  My  ambition  could  not  bear  to  be  outdone,  and  in  such  a  fraii 
manner,  and  therefore  I  left  the  school.  About  this  time  arrived  a  disi 
minister  from  England,  who  opened  a  private  school  for  reading,  writin 
Latin.  My  good  fiither  put  me  under  his  tuiUon,  with  whom  I  spent  a  ye 
a  half  The  gentleman  receiving  but  little  encouragement^  throw  up  his  ; 
and  returned  me  to  my  father ^  and  again  I  was  sent  to  my  aged  Mr.  Cheevc 
placed  me  in  the  /oirest  class ;  but  finding  I  soon  read  through  my  *  * 
in  a  few  weeks  he  advanced  me  to  the  »  »  •  ^  and  the  next  year 
me  the  head  of  it. 

In  the  time  of  my  absence  from  Mr.  Cheever,  it  pleased  God  to  take  t 
self  my  dear  mother,  who  was  not  only  a  very  virtuous,  but  a  very  infei 
woman.  She  was  exceeding  fond  of  my  l6arning,  and  taught  me  to  pray 
good  father  also  instructed  m«,  and  made  a  little  closet  for  me  to  retire  to 
morning  and  evening  devotion.  But,  alas !  how  childish  and  Aypocritics 
all  my  pretensions  to  piety ^  there  being  little  or  no  serious  thoughts  of  Qi 
religion  in  me.        ••••»••••         • 

Though  my  master  advanced  me,  as  above,  yet  I  was  a  very  nan^i 
much  given  to  play,  insomuch  that  ho  at  length  openly  declared,  "  Ton  Bf 
I  know  you  can  do  well  enough  if  you  will ;  but  you  are  so  full  of  p'ay  tl 
hinder  your  classmates  from  getting  their  leeoone  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  ol 
cannot  perform  their  duty,  I  ehall  correct  you  for  if  One  unlucky  dt 
of  my  classmatee  did  not  look  into  his  book,  and  therefore  could  not  « 
leooon,  though  I  called  upon  him  once  and  again  to  mind  his  book :  upon 
our  master  beat  me.  I  told  master  the  reason  why  he  could  not  say  his 
was,  his  deeUaing  he  would  beat  me  if  any  of  the  class  were  wanting  in 
duty  ;  since  which  this  boy  would  not  look  into  his  book,  though  I  osned 
him  to  mind  his  book,  as  the  class  could  witness.  The  boy  was  pleased  w 
being  corrected,  and  persisted  in  bis  nedect,  for  which  I  was  still  oorrectc 
that  for  several  days.  I  thought,  in  justice,  I  ought  to  correct  the  ba 
compel  him  to  a  better  temper ;  and  therefore,  after  school  was  done,  I 
I  up  to  him,  and  told  him  I  had  been  beaten  several  times  for  his  neglect 

since  master  would  pot  correct  him  I  would,  and  I  should  do  so  as  oftc 
was  corrected  for  him ;  and  then  drubbed  him  heartily.  The  boy  never  o 
flohool  any  more,  and  so  that  unhappy  affiiir  ended. 

Though  I  was  often  beaten  for  my  play,  and  my  little  roguish  tricks 
don't  remember  that  I  was  ever  beaten  for  my  book  more  than  once  or 
One  of  these  was  upon  this  occasion.     Master  put  our  class  upon  turning  j 
Fables  into  Latin  verse.  Some  dull  fellows  made  a  shift  to  peiiform  this  to  i 
ance ;  but  I  was  so  much  duller  at  this  exercise,  that  I  could  make  nothing 
for  which  master  corrected  me,  and  this  he  did  two  or  three  days  going, 
honestly  tried  my  possibles  to  perform  the  task ;  but  having  no  poetical 
nor  then  a  capacity  opened  of  expressing  the  same  idea  by  a  variation  of  p] 
thouirh  I  was  nerfeotlv  aeanainted  with  nrooodv.  T  found  I  could  do  nothinc 
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Of  Mr.  Cheever^  discipliiie,  we  muj  form  tome  notion  from  the 
teitimonj  of  his  pupils.  The  following  lines  from  Coote's  ^English 
Schoolmsfttery"  a  fiimous  manual*  of  that  d%j  in  England,  may  have 
been  the  substance  of  his  "  school  code.** 


THE  tCHOOLMAlTIR  TO   HU  tCBOLARf. 


**  My  Child  Md  Klwlar  Uk«  good  hMd 
anto  tbo  words  that  htn  are  aet, 
And  aaa  ttaou  do  accordingly, 
or  alaa  bo  aoro  thou  ahalt  bo  beat. 

flntt  I  coamaod  thee  Ood  to  aerre, 
then,  to  thj  parenta,  daty  yield ; 
*   Unto  all  men  be  courteoos, 

and  mannerly,  in  town  and  field. 

Tour  eloaths  nnlmUoned  do  not  uae, 
let  not  your  hoee  nogartered  be ; 

Have  haodkerehief  in  readiness, 
Wash  handa  and  fiiee,  or  aee  not  me. 

loee  not  yoar  booke,  ink-liorna,  or  pent, 
nor  girdle,  gartera,  hat  or  band, 

Xat  ihooea  be  tyed,  pin  ahirt'band  cloae, 
keep  well  your  handa  at  any  hand. 


If  broken-hoa'd  or  ahoe'd  yon  go, 

or  slovenly  In  your  array. 
Without  a  girdle,  or  untrust, 

then  you  and  I  must  hsTe  a  fray. 

If  that  thou  cry,  or  talk  aloud, 

or  booka  do  rend,  or  etrike  with  kaUii ; 
Or  laugh,  or  pli^  unlawfully, 

then  you  and  I  muat  be  at  itrlfo. 

If  that  you  curae,  miecall,  or  swear, 
if  that  you  pick,  flich,  ateal,  or  lye ; 

If  you  forget  a  scholar's  part, 
then  must  you  sure  your  points  untye. 

If  that  to  achool  you  do  not  go, 
when  time  doth  call  you  to  the  same ; 

Or,  if  you  loiter  in  tne  streets, 
when  we  do  meet,  then  look  for  blame. 


Wherefore,  my  child,  behsTe  thyaelf, 

so  decently,  in  all  assays. 
That  thou  may'st  purchase  parenta  love, 

and  eke  obtain  tby  master's  praise." 

^Although  he  was  doubtless  a  strict  disciplinarian,  it  is  evident,  from 
sffectionate  manner  in  which  his  pupils,  Mather,  Barnard,  and 
msn  speak  of  him,  and  the  traditionary  reputation  which  has  de- 
sided  with  his  name,  that  his  venerable  presence  was  accompanied 
^sn  agreeable  mixture  of  majesty  and  sweetness,  both  in  his  voice 
countenance,"  and  that  he  secured  at  once  obedience,  reverence, 
love. 

_^^*  *The  fi»llowing  is  the  title-psge  of  this  once  &mous  school-hook,  printed  from  a  copy  of 
^^    Ibrtieth  edition,  presented  to  the  author  of  thla  sketch,  by  George  Llvermore,  Esq.,  of 
^^^bridge,  MssB. 

"TH» 

ENGLISH 

.^  SOHOOL-M  ABTBB.' 

^^chinff  all  his  Scholars,  of  what  age  90  ever,  the  most  eaay,  abort,  and  perfect  order  of 

diatioct  Reading,  and  Crue  Writing  our  English-rongue,  that  hath 

ever  yet  been  known  or  published  by  any. 


^''^  further  alao,  teacheth  a  direct  course,  how  many  unskilful  person  may  easily  both  under* 
^;|^«kd  any  hard  English  worda,  which  they  ahall  in  Scriptures,  Sermons,  or  else-where  hear 
^  Tend ;  and  also  be  made  able  to  use  the  same  aptly  themselves ;  and  generally  whatsoever 
^  ^irissarr  to  be  known  for  the  Engliah  speech :  so  that  he  which  hath  this  book  only  need* 
eth  to  boy  no  other  to  make  him  fit  from  hia  Letters  to  the  Orammar' School,  for  an 
ApprefUice^  or  any  other  private  use,  so  far  as  concemeth  Englioh :  And 
therefore  it  is  made  not  only  for  Children,  though  the  firn  book 
be  meer  childidi  for  them,  but  alao  for  all  other ;  eq>eciaUy 
for  those  that  are  ignorant  in  the  iMMin  Tongue. 

Uthe  Bszt  Page  the  SekooirMtuHer  hkngeth  forth  hia  Table  to  the  view  of  all  beholders,  se^ 
ting  forth  some  of  the  chief  Commodities  of  his  profession. 

Devised  for  thy  sake  that  wantest  any  part  of  this  skill ;  by  Edward  Coote^  Master  of  the  Vr—» 

school  in  Saint  Edmund* §- Bury. 

fmued and 4ipproved  bypuUick  Authority;  and  now  the  40  time  Imprinted:  with  etrfofii 

Gsptee  to  write  by^  at  the  end  of  thie  Book,  added. 

Printed  by  A.  M.  and  R  It  for  the  Company  of  StationerOf  1680 
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Of  llio  tezt-booln  naed  by  Mr.  Cheever, — to  wbai  «Kteiit  thti 
England  Primer  bad  supeneded  tbe  Royal  Primer  of  Qn$^  B 
— wbether  James  Hodder  encomitered  as  sharp  a  competitioii  i 
of  the  Arithmeticians  of  this  day, — whether  Lawrence  Baehs 
6.  Meriton,  gave  aid  in  the  study  of  G^graphy  at  that  early  di 
shall  not  speak  in  this  place,  except  of  one  of  which  be  was  ant 

During  his  residence  at  New  Haven  he  composed  The  Aooi 
*^A  ihort  introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongv;eP  which,  prior  to 
bad  passed  through  twenty  editions,  and  was  for  more  than  a  oi 
the  hand-book  of  most  of  the  Latin  scholars  of  New  England, 
have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  20th  edition,  with  the  foUowinj 
page: 

IMTRODUCnON 

TO  THB 

LATIN  LANGUAGE: 

For  the  Use  of  the 
Lower  Umiiw  in  the  Latin  SeheoL 
Beinf  the 
ACCIDENCE, 
Abridged  and  eoQpUed  in  that  meet  easj  and  accurate  Method,  wberdn  tha  fioBi 
BzBKisL  CammynuL  laofht,  and  which  he  found  the  moat  adrantageoua,  ty  Savanl; 
Bxperieoca. 

To  which  i>  added, 
A  Catalooub  of  Irregular  Nouna,  and  Verba,  dlapoaed  Alphabatlcallj. 

The  Twentieth  Edition. 

8A  LBM : 

Printed  and  Bold  by  Samuel  Hatty  mdgolxxxt." 

This  little  book  embodies  Mr.  Cheever^s  method  of  teachin 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  language,  and  was  doubtless  suggest 
abridged  from  some  larger  manual  used  in  the  schools  of  Lorn 
the  time,  with  alterations  suggested  by  his  own  scholarly  attain] 
and  his  experience  as  a  teacher.  It  has  been  much  admired  b] 
judges  for  its  clear,  logical,  and  comprehensive  exhibition  of  tl 
principles  and  leading  inflexions  of  the  language.  The  Rev.  S 
BenUey,  D.  D.,  of  Salem,  (bom  1758,  and  died  1819),  a  grea 
quarian  and  collector  of  school-books,  in  some  ^^  Notes  for  an  A 
on  Education,^'  after  speaking  of  Mr.  Cheever^s  labors  at/Ipsw 
mainly  instrumental  in  placing  that  town,  ^  in  literature  and  p 
tion,  above  all  the  towns  of  Essex  County,''  remarks:  — 

**  Hit  Aocidenoe  was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  and  though,  as  his  biof 
and  pupil.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  observed,  it  had  not  exclnded  the  oriffinal  gn 
it  passed  through  eighteen  editions  before  the  Revolntion,  and  had  been  t 
generally  as  any  elementary  work  ever  known.  The  familiar  epistles 
master  to  his  son,  minister  of  Marblehead,  are  all  worthy  of  the  age  of  & 
and  of  the  days  c^  Asoham. 

**  Before  Mr.  Cheever's  Aocidenoe  obtained,  Mr.  John  Brinsley's  nieth 
obtained,  and  this  was  pablialM  in  1611,  three  years  before  Cheever  wa 
It  is  in  qoestion  and  answer,  and  was  undoubtedly  known  to  Cheevar,  v 
availed  himself  of  the  expression,  but  has  most  ingeniously  reduced  it  to  tl 

*  Unlesi  tome  one,  with  more  sbondant  material  in  hand,  will  undertake  the  ta^ 
prepare  ere  lonf  a  Paper  on  the  Early  School  Books  of  this  eoantrjr,  published  prtoi 
with  an  approjcimation,  at  Issst,  to  the  number  taaued  since  that  date. 
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of  Jiii  AMidMoe.— 134  mall  4fto  ptget  to  79  wmai  12ino.,  with  the*additioii  of 
IB  ettdlent  Tible  of  Irregnlir  Verbs  from  the  great  work  of  the  days  of  Roger 
Aaoliaiii.''* 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  earlier  edition  of  this  little 

work  than  the  one  above  quoted,  or  to  aBoertain  when,  or  bj  whom« 

it  was  fint  printed.f    An  edition  was  published  so  late  as  1838,  under 

the  title  of  Chsbysr's  Latin  Aocidevob,  with  an  announcement  on 

the  Utle-page  that  it  was  ^  used  in  the  schools  of  this  country  for 

more  than  a  hundred  and  fifij  years  previous  to  the  dose  of  the  last 

century ."    Hub  edition  is  accompanied  by  letters  from  several  eminent 

scholars  and  teachers  highly  commendatory  of  its  many  excellencies, 

And  hopeful  of  its  restoration  to  its  former  place  in  the  schools. 

X^reeident  Quincy,  of  Harvard  College,  says :  ^It  is  distinguished  for 

simplicity,  comprehensiveness,  and  exactness ;  and,  as  a  primer  or  first 

elementary  book,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  exceeded  by  any  other  work, 

iMi  respect  to  those  important  qualities."    Samuel  Walker,  an  eminent 

izistractor  or  the  Latin  language,  adds :  ^The  Latin  Accidence,  which 

iM^as  the  favorite  little  book  of  our  youthful  days,  has  probably  done 

naore  to  inspire  young  minds  with  the  love  of  the  study  of  the  Latin 

l^snguage  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  since  the  first  settlement 

of  the  country.    I  have  had  it  in  constant  use  for  my  pupils,  when- 

^ver  it  could  be  obtained,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  have  found  it 

t:o  be  the  best  book,  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Latin,  that  has  come 

^within  my  knowledge."  • 

**"'~^^— ~-^— ^■^— ^^-^^i^— ^— ^^— ^~^— ^^— ^^-^— ^— ^— ^      ^^^»— ^^^-^— ^^— «■— ^^— — .^^^—^i^— ^— ^i^^— ^ 

*  Mr  John  Brlnil^,  aothor  of  the  Latin  Accidence  referred  to,  wee  the  author  of  a  Uttle 
^v-ork  on  BnsUeh  Oranunar,  printed  in  16S2,  with  the  ibilowing  title : — 

"A 

CONSOLATlON^ 

For  Our  oaAMHAa 

8CHOOLES; 

OR, 

•^a  faW^Ml  and  moef  tamforiobU  incoura^ement  for  laying  cf  a  mtre  foimdatitn  9f  a  good 
^^  iMtrning  in  our  Sehooka^  tmd/or  prooperout  building  tkortupon. 

^flore  Speciallj  for  all  thoee  of  the  inferior  eort,  and  all  ruder  countriee  and  pUces ;  namelyt 
foot  Ireland,  Wales,  Virf  inia,  with  the  Sommer  lelanda,  and  for  their  more  epcedie  a^ 
talnlnf  of  oor  Eng liah  tongue  hj  the  same  labour,  that  all  may  epealce  one 
and  the  same  Languaf e.  And  withall,  for  the  helping  of  ail  such 
ss  are  desirous  epeedlie  to  recover  that  which  thej 
had  formerue  got  in  the  Grammar  flobooies : 
and  to  proceed  aright  therein,  for  the 
perpetuall  benefit  of  theee 
our  Natione,  and  of 
the  Churches 
ofChriet. 
LoKomr: 
•CrtMetf  fty  Richard  Fiddfor  Thomaa  Man.  dweUing  in  Paiomooter  Koto,  at  tho  Sign  of 

lAe  Tbtatf,  1622;  emntf  410. 
Bpistle,  dedicatory,  and  table  of  contenU,  pp.  1  cSi  and  Examiner's  Censure,  pp.  2. 

This  rare  treatise  is  in  the  Librarj  of  George  Brinlej,  Eeq.,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

t  Wnes  the  above  paragraph  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  four  other  editions  of  the  Aecideaes 
tlM  sarlieet  of  which  ie  the  serenth,  printed  in  Boeton,  by  B.  Edee  A  S.  OIU,  for  I.  Edwards 
A  L  and  T.  Lererett,  in  Comhill,  MDCCrv.  For  an  opportunity  of  consulting  theee  editions 
mn  original  edition  of  Dr.  Cotton'  Mather's  Fnneral  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  Chss* 
>er's  death,  and  several  other  authorities  referred  to  in  thie  eketch,  we  are  indebted  to  Georgs 
Brinley,  Esq.,  of  Hsrtford,  who  hss  one  of  the  largest  and  choiceet  collection  of  boolcs  and 
psflsphlets,  prteted  tn  New  England,  ^r  relating  to  Its  aflUrs,  civil  and  eocleelastlcaV— stats, 
town,  ehureli,  and  individual,  to  be  found  In  the  country. 


81?^  EZBKIBL  CHEBVBR. 

Mr.  Cheever  was  also  the  author  of  a  small  treatise  of  thirt' 
pages,  of  which,  the  only  copy  we  have  seen  [in  Harvard  Univ 
Library]  was  published  forty-nine  years  after  his  death,  and  entif 

**  Seripton  ProphecMS  ExpkiiMd 

IN  TBKKB   tHOKT 

ESSAYS. 
I.  On  the  RestUuHon  of  all  thmga^ 
II.  On  St.  John*M  first  Renrrwction, 
III.  On  the  pergonal  coming  of  Jeaus  Ckriat, 
As  eoaanMoeinf  at  Um  bcfinninf  of  the  MILLENNIUM,  deieribad  io  the  ApooJjf 

By  EzEKJBL  Chbkvcr, 
In  former  days  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Boston. 
*  We  haTS  a  mora  •ora  word  of  Prophecy,  whereonto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  h 

BOSTON, 
Prioted  and  sold  by  Green  A  RoMell,  at  their  Prioting  Office,  in  Oneea-etreet.  MDOCL 

The  author  concludes  his  last  Essay  as  follows :  — 

"  Liuily,  To  oonolude,  this  personal  ooming  of  Christ  at  or  before  the 
ning  of  the  thousand  years,  is  no  other  bat  ihe  second  coming  of  Cbeh 
great  day  of  judgment,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of,  and  all  Christiana  I 
and  wait  for,  only  there  are  several  works  to  be  performed  in  the  several  p 
this  great  day.  The  first  works,  in  the  first  part  or  beginning  of  this  da^ 
ruse  the  Saints ;  destroy  his  enemies  with  temporal  destruction*;  to  aet 
kingdom ;  to  rule  and  reign  on  the  earth,  with  his  raised  and  then  living 
a  t£>u8and  years ;  after  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  to  destroy  Oi 
Magog:  To  enter  upop  the  last  general  judgment,  raising  the  wiokeid,  j 
them  according  to  their  works,  and  easting  them  into  the  lake  of  fire,  wi 
the  oeeond  death.  All  this,  from  first  to  last,  is  but  one  day  of  judgment 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  and  is  but  one  coming,  which  is  his  i 
as  we  plead  for.  After  this,  the  work  being  finished,  Christ  will  deliver 
mediatory  kingdom  to  his  Fathkr,  and,  himself,  become  a  subject,  that  QO 
be  all  in  all.  With  this  interpretation,  all  the  Scriptures  alleged,  and 
more,  will  better  agree  and  harmonize  in  a  clear  and  fair  way,  not  croasi 
ordinary  rules  given  of  interpreting  Scriptifre  than  in  restraining  Christ's  p 
coming  to  the  work  and  time  of  ihe  last  judgment  And,  though  many  ol 
Scriptures  may  have  a  spiritual  meaning,  and,  may  be  already  in  part  ft 
which  I  deny  not,  yet  that  will  not  hinder,  but  that  they  may  have  a  lit^«] 
also." 

Of  Mr.  Cheever's  personal  history,  after  he  removed  to  Bost^ 

have  been  successful  in  gathering  but  few  particulars  not  al 

published.    From  a  petition  addressed  by  him  to  Sir  Edmunc 

dross,  in  1687,  some  seventeen  years  after  he  removed  to  Bos 

appears,  that  he  was  then  in  prime  working  order  as  a  teac 

still  enjoying  his  *^  wonted  abilities  of  mind,  health  of  body,  vi 

of  spirit,  and  delight  in  his  work.*'    The  following  is  the  pc 

copied  from  the  Hutchinson  Papers  in  the  Massachusetts  Hist 

Society  and  printed  by  Mr.  Gould : 

"  To  Hi*  Excellency,  Sir  Edmund  Androee,  Knight,  Oovemor  and  C 
Oeneral  of  Hie  majeety^e  territoriee  and  dominione  in  New  England. 

"  The  humble  petition  of  Eaekiel  Cheever  of  Boston,  schoolmaster,  al 
that  your  poor  petitioner  hath  near  fifty  years  been  employed  in  the  woi 
office  of  a  public  Grammar-schoolmaster  in  several  places  in  this  country, 
what  acceptance  and  snocefls,  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  those  that  are 
testify.  Now  seeing  that  €rod  is  pleased  mercifully  yet  to  continue  my  y 
abilities  of  mind,  health  of  body,  vivacitv  of  spirit,  delight  in  my  work,  whid 
I  am  any  way  fit  and  capable  of,  and  whereby  I  have  my  outward  aubsiate 
I  most  humbly  entreat  your  Excellency,  that  according  to  your  former  ki 


BZEKISL  CHEEVSB.  3^3 

>  often  manifested,  I  mty  by  your  ExoeHenoy's  fiiTor,  allowance  and  eDcoarage- 
lent^  still  be  ooDtinoed  in  my  preeent  place.  And  whereoa  there  10  due  to  me 
bout  fifty-five  ponnda  fi>r  my  labors  past,  and  the  former  way  of  that  part  of  my 
isinteDJuice  is  thought  good  to  be  altered, — ^I  with  all  sobmiMion  beseech  your 
^oellenoy,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  give  order  for  my  due  satisfiiction,  the 
vnt  of  which  would  fall  heavy  upon  me  in  my  old  age,  and  my  children  also, 
bo  are  otherwise  poor  enough.     And  your  poor  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  Ac 

Your  Ezoellenoy's  most  humble  servant, 

EZBXIBL  CHEIVBa." 

He  died,*  according  to  Dr.  Mather,  *'  on  Saturday  morning,  August 
1,  1708 — in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age ;  after  he  had  been  a  « 
dllful,  painful,  faithful  schoolmaster  for  seventy  years,  and  had  the 
uvular  favor  of  Heaven,  that  though  he  had  usefully  spent  his  life 
cnong  children,  yet  he  was  not  become  twice  a  child,  but  held  his 
bilities,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  the  very  last,** — ^  hid  intellectual 
^roe  as  little  abated  as  his  natural."    It  was  his  singular  good  fortune 

>  have  lived  as  an  equal  among  the  very  founders  of  New  England, 
ith  them  of  Boston,  and  Salem,  and  New  Haven, — ^to  have  taught 
leir  children,  and  their  children's  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
eneration — and  to  have  lingered  in  the  recollections  of  his  pupils 
nd  their  children,  the  model  and  monument,  the  survivor  and 
dpresentative  of  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  stock,  down  almost  to  the 
•eginning  of  the  present  century. 

President  Stiles  of  Yale  College,  in  his  Literary  Diary,  26th  April 
772,  mentions  seeing  the  ^^Rev.  and  aged  Mr.  Samuel  Maxwell,  of 
Varren,"  R.  I.,  in  whom  "  I  have  seen  a  man  who  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  original  and  first  settlers  of  New  England, 
LOW  a  rarity ."f  '*  He  told  me  he  well  knew  the  famous  €hrammar 
choolmaster,  Mr.  K  Cheever  of  Boston,  author  of  the  Accidence ; 
hat  he  wore  a  long  white  beard,  terminating  in  a  point ;  that  when 
le  stroked  his  beard  to  the  point,  it  was  a  sign  for  the  boys  to  stand 
lear.^'  In  another  entry,  made  on  the  I7th  of  July  1774,  Dr.  Stiles, 
iter  noting  down  several  dates  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Cheever,  adds,  **  I 
lare  seen  those  who  knew  the  venerable  saint,  particularly  the  Rev. 
Tohn  Barnard,  of  Marblehead,  who  was  fitted  for  college  by  him,  and 
tntered  IdOS.**  Rev.  Dr.  Mather,  in  1708,  speaks  of  him  not  only  as 
lift  master,  seven  and  thirty  years  ago,  but,  also,  '*  as  master  to  my 
Mtters,  no  less  than  seventy  years  ago ;  so  long  ago,  that  I  must  even 
nention  my  father's  tutor  for  one  of  them." 

*  •*  Venerable,"  a^ju  Governor  Hutchinson,  in  his  Hiatorj  of  Masnchutetts,  (VoL  II.,  paf e 
ITS,  Note),  *'  not  merely  for  his  great  age,  94,  but  for  baTinff  been  the  scbodlmaater  of  mo« 
if  tlM  principal  gentlemen  in  Boston,  who  were  then  upon  the  stage.  He  is  not  the  onlj 
masur  who  kept  his  lamp  longer  lighted  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been  by  a  supply  of 
oilfrom  bis  scholars." 

tTliere  is  now  living  in  Bangor,  Maine, "  Father  Sawyer,"  who  was  born  in  Hebron,  Conn., 
la  Nov.,  1755,  and  who  has  preached  the  gospel  for  70  years.  He  knew  Rev.  John  Barnard, 
of  Marblehead,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Cheever.  These  three  persons  connect  the  prewnt  with  Che 
Int  generation  of  New  Kngland. 


from  tb«  manaaeript  Diarj  of  Judge  Bewail : 

**  Feria  aeptlma.  Augoat  21at  (1706).  Mr.  Edward  Oakea  teUa  me,  Mr.  Chi«T«r  d 
laat  niffht.'  N.  He  wai  bora  Janaary  26ch  1614.  Came  over  to  New  England  1637,  to 
land  to  New  BaTen  1636.  Married  in  the  Fall,  and  began  to  teaeh  School,  which  work 
eonalaiit  In  till  now ;  firat  at  New  Haven ;  then  at  Ipawich  ;  then  at  Charleatown ; 
Boaton,  wither  he  came  In  1673  ;  ao  that  he  has  labored  in  that  calling  akllUallj,  dll 
conatantlj,  religioualj,  aeTentj  jeara— a  rare  inatanee  of  Piety,  Health,  Strength,  and ! 
ahlenew.  The  welfare  of  the  Province  waa  much  upon  hia  spirit    Be  abomimated  Per 

The  Rev.  Mr  Bewail,  in  communicating  the  above  tranacript,  adds  the  following  n 
bj  the  way  of  poatacript  **  Though  Judge  Bewail  wrote  the  Sentence  underacored 
it  waa  not  aa  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  dimax  of  the  characteristic  ezcellraee 
ascribed  to  good  Maater  Cheever,  but  aa  a  (act  which  happened  to  come  into  hia  mln 
waa  writing,  and  which  he  regarded  aa  a  recommendation  of  Mr.  Cheever.  In  hia  pi 
agalnat  Perlwigi,  ha  waa  not  aingular.  8uch  men  aa  Rev.  John  Eliot  waa  alike  opp 
them ;  and  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton  wrote  against  them." 

The  assault  of  ^the  learned  and  reverend  Mr.  Stoddard,*'  of  Northampton,  on  Pc 
waa  in  a  letter  addreased  to  a  diatinguiehed  citizen,  no  other  than  Chief  Joatice  Sawi 
publiahed  at  Boaton,  with  other  matters,  in  a  pamphlet,  in  1722,  entitled  **  An  annoer 
eoMCt  tf  Oonacienee  re»peeHng  the  Oiuntry."  After  difpoaing  of  aoma  grave  q« 
touching  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  Ytj  the  knowing  and  crafty.  In  aalliii 
exorbitant  profit,  In  depreciating  the  currency  of  the  country,  In  taking  advantagv 
neeeeaitlea  of  a  man  In  debt,  the  author  paaaes  to  the  consideration  of  the  lawfnlnaM 
light  of  acriptnre,  of  men  wearing  their  hair  long,  or  of  cutting  It  off  entirely,  tat  tl 
poee  of  aubatltuting  the  hair  of  other  persons,  and  even  of  horses  and  goata.  **  Ahl 
cannot  condemn  them  univeraaUy,  yet.  In  wearing  them,  there  is  abundance  of  sis. 
when  men  do  wear  them,  needleasly.  In  compliance  with  the  iaahion.  fileeoiMtly,  wbt 
do  wear  them  In  such  a  ruiBanly  way  aa  It  would  ht  utterly  unlawful  to  wear  their  9% 
In.  Some  of  the  wiga  are  of  unreaaonable  length ;  and,  generally,  they  are  eztravacai 
their  boahlneaa."  He  not  only  condemns  the  wig  because  It  la  "  wasteful  aa  to  coat,  I 
canae  It  la  contrary  to  gravity."  "  It  makea  the  wearers  of  them  look  aa  if  they  wer 
disposed  to  court  a  maid  than  to  bear  upon  their  hearta  the  weighty  concemmenta  ol 
kingdom." 

But,  Mr.  Stoddard  and  Mr.  Cheever  were  not  alone  In  their  abborence  of  weario 
wiga.  The  Apostle  Eliot,  talked,  prayed,  and  preached  for  ita  supprearion.  Tlie  tcf 
authorltiea  of  MaaaachoaetSa  denounced  "  the  practice  of  mena  wearing  their  ow«  or 
hair  made  into  periwigs."  It  waa  made  a  teK  of  godlineaa  and  church-membcrsli 
aplto  of  the  authority  given  to  the  custom  by  William  Penn,  who.  according  to  hia  biogi 
"  had  four  wiga  with  him,  which  cost  him  twenty  pounds,"  the  Friends,  in  their  B 
session,  at  Hampton,  In  1721,  made  thia  deciaion :  "  It  waa  conchided  by  thia  meetii^  U 
wearing  of  extravagant,  auperfluoua  wiga  la  altogether  contrary  to  truth."  In  tha 
church  of  Newbury,  in  17G2,  one  Richard  Bartlett  waa  "  deaU  with  " :  /YreC,  oar  aald  I 
refuaea  communion  with  the  church  for  no  other  reaaon,  but  becauae  the  paator  wean 
and  becauae  the  church  Juatlfiea  him  In  It ;  aetting  up  his  own  opinion  in  oppoaitioi 
church,  contrary  to  that  humility  which  becomea  a  Chrlitian.  Seomd^  and  fhrtbtr) 
unchrlatlan  manner,  he  cenaurea  and  condemna  both  paator  and  church  aa  antl'Ctartai 
the  albrcoaid  acfount,  and  he  aticka  not,  from  time  to  time,  to  aaaert,  with  the  greataH 
ance,  that  aU  who  wear  wip  unleaa  they  repent  of  that  particular  ain,  before  they  dl 
certainly  be  damned,  which  we  judge  to  be  a  piece  of  uncharitable  and  aInfiU  raal 
Thia  cuatom  prevailed  in  England  and  France,  aa  well  as  in  thia  country,  and  tharst  < 
aa  hare,  provolted  the  attacka  of  the  pulpit  and  the  aatirist,  but  gradually  diaappcnred,  < 
place  to  other  fiMhiona  of  the  toli^  if  not  quite  ao  monatrous,  fliU  asejq>enalTeaiMliBa 

There  la  no  accoonting  for  taate.**    flee  Felt'a  Cuvtcnu  vf  New  England. 


it 


^ 


ym.    SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLS  IN  EUROPE. 

«T  JULMOL  O.   OILIIAN,  JL  M.,  NIW   BATUI  OOm. 


EvxBT  American  who  Btudies  the  educational  ByBtenis  of  Europef 
remarks  with  surprise  the  universal  prevalence  of  schools  intended 
for  instmction  in  theoretical  and  practical  science. 

In  contrast  with  his  own  country,  where  until  quite  recently,  ar* 
rangements  have  been  made  for  the  special  training  of  but  three  pro- 
feBBionsy  known  in  consequence  as  ^  the  learned  professions,"  he  finds 
that  abroad,  definite  courses  of  instruction,  equally  thorough  and  sys* 
t^matic,  are  provided  for  engineers,  architects,  miners,  chemists,  £srm- 
en,  foresters,  and  the  like.  Educational  institutions  for  these  objects 
arB  not  confined  to  any  one  country.  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
the  smaller  Oerman  states,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Greece,  and  recently  England,  have  all  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  such  schools.  For  their  liberal  maintenance,  annual 
appropriations  are  made  by  the  state  with  as  much  regularity  as  in 
thk  land  for  the  support  of  Conmion  Schools. 

The  usefulness  of  such  institutions,  wherever  they  have  been  com- 
menced, is  unanimously  admitted.  The  material  prosperity  of  many 
European  countries  is  manifestly  dependent  upon  the  extent  and 
character  of  their  systems  of  scientific  education. 

In  illustration  of  this  point,  let  a  few  instances  be  cited.  Notwith* 
standing  various  adverse  circumstances,  the  limited  extent  of  its  mines 
of  iron  and  coal,  its  long  protracted  and  oft  repeated  wars,  and  its 
frequent  changes  in  government,  France  holds  the  foremost  place 
among  enlightened  nations.  It  excels  in  the  perfection  oi  manufiio- 
tored  articles,  in  the  triumphs  of  modem  architecture,  in  the  con- 
itruction  of  rail  roads,  in  the  administration  of  its  mines,  in  the  supe- 
riority of  its  army,  in  the  diffusion  of  elegance  and  taste,  and  in  the 
general  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilised  life.  All 
this  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  number  and  variety  of  those 
institutions  in  which  scientific  investigations  are  encouraged  or  ap- 
plied. The  capital  has  its  Polytechnic  Institution,  its  Cmservatowe 
of  Arta  and  Trades,  its  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  its 
Academies  of  Design,  and  of  the  Fine  Arts,  its  Engineering  School 
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for  Roads  and  Bridges,  its  Garden  of  Plants,  with  maBeains  and 
courses  of  lectures,  its  School  of  Miners,  besides  the  various  sdeii- 
tific  chairs  established  in  the  university.  While  Paris  is  thus  provi- 
ded with  schools  for  the  highest  kind  of  instruction,  the  provincial 
cities  and  towns  have  their  subordinate  institutions,  often  directed  by 
the  graduates  of  the  metropolitan  establishments.  Thus,  throughout 
the  whole  empire,  industrial  education  is  provided ;  sometimes  of  a 
theoretical  character,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  prtetical,  bA  in  the 
schools  of  weaving,  at  Lyons  and  Nismes,  of  ship  building  at  La  Bo- 
chelle,  and  of  lace  making  at  Dieppe. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Saxony  affords  another  good  illustration  of 
the  effects  of  industrial  training.  Apparently  shut  out  by  its  interior 
position  from  all  foreign  commerce,  and  suffering  from  an  over- 
crowded population,  the  country  is  prosperous  and  happy,  its  trade  is 
active,  its  manu&ctures  celebrated,  its  fields  well  tilled,  its  mines  well 
worked.  The  cause  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Dresden,  the  Forest  School  at  Tharandt,  and  the  Mining 
Academy  at  Freiberg,  are  all  institutions  of  a  superior  order,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  is  not  only  directly  exerted  upon  the  material  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  but  also  indirectly,  by  supplying  a  multitude  of 
schools  of  lower  grades,  with  properly  trained  instructors.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  notice  the  number  of  these  industrial  seminaries.  According 
to  Dr.  Barnard,*  Saxony,  with  a  population  about  equal  to  that  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusets,  and  Rhode  Island,  had  a  short  time  since, 
a  university  with  85  professors,  and  835  students ;  six  academies  of  the 
arts  and  of  mining,  with  43  instructors,  and  1400  pupils;  eleven 
gymnasia ;  six  higher  burgher  and  real  schools ;  three  special  institu- 
tions of  commerce  and  military  affairs,  with  43  teachers  and  240 
pupils ;  nine  normal  schools ;  seventeen  higher  schools  of  industry 
or  technical  schools,  with  72  teachers  and  779  pupils;  sixty-nine 
lower  technical  schools  with  nearly  7000  pupils ;  and  24  schools  of 
lace  making,  with  37  teachers  and  nearly  2000  pupils ;  in  addition 
to  more  than  two  thousand  common  schools,  a  large  number  of  private 
schools,  and  public  establishments  for  the  blind,  dea^  and  other  unfi)r- 
tunate  persons. 

The  experience  of  Belgium,  sometimes  called  "  The  work-shop  of 
Europe,^'  confirms  the  importance  of  industrial  and  scientific  eduesr 
tion.  According  to  Dr.  Playfair,  one  hundred  of  its  leading  xnanii- 
facturers  have  been  trained  in  the  elevateii  course  of  the  Central 
School  in  Paris,  while  the  Belgian  institutions  themselves  hafe 
been  well  attended,  and  have  given  to  still  larger  numbers  of 

*  Nattonal  Edocatioii  in  Buropt.    Pafo  96a 
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^igaged  in  hidnfltrial  pursuits,  education  of  a  superior  order.  In  the 
E^neerinpf  sdiool  of  Ghent,  the  Mining  school  of  Li6ge,  and  the 
Tariooa  Agrieultunil  institutions,  the  highest  principles  of  science  are 
tanght  in  their  applications  to  industry,  with  evident  benefit  to  the 
whole  material  prospects  of  all  the  country. 

The  experience  of  Russia  may  likewise  be  cited.    Notwithstanding 
thftt  the  empire  is  deficient  in  the  means  of  popular  education,  a  sys- 
tem of  technical  instruction  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  capital, 
wliich  is  exerting  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  development 
of  the  country.    The  results  of  the  training  which  is  given  in  the 
schools  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  applied  theoretical  science,  were  evinced 
in  the  remarkable  contributions  from  Russia,  exhibited  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  at  London,  in  1851,  and  drew  forth  a  general  acknowledgement 
^jU  schools  of  Mines,  of  Agriculture,  of  Forestry,  and  the  Poly- 
tedinic  Institute,  have  abready  effected  the  useful  arts  in  that  country, 
to  mjk  extent  which  is  surpassed  only  by  the  influence  which  the  ad- 
mirable schools  of  military  science  have  had  upon  the  arms  of  the 
cnapire. 

froBsia,  Austria,  and  the  lesser  powers  of  Germany,  likewise  unite 
^  ^testiQring  that  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  prosperity  of 
t^oee  countries,  other  things  being  equal,  has  been  in  direct  propor- 
tion, to  the  efficiency  of  their  schools  of  special  training. 

A^hat  now  has  been  the  consequence  of  an  opposite  course  of  pro- 
<^^<l^i3re,  to  that  pursued  in  the  nations  that  have  been  mentioned? 
It  ia  not  necessary  to  refer  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  where  sci- 
^^tjrfic  education,  although  commenced,  is  still  far  behindhand, 
^^land,  commercial  and  industrial  England,  may  be  brought  up  as 
*^  illustration  of  the  bad  effects  of  neglecting  industrial  instruction. 
"^  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  other  metals,  the  foundation  of  man- 
T^^^^ring  success,  are  abundant,  its  inhabitants  are  eminently  prao- 
^^^^^1,  its  institutions  are  free  ;  all  this  tending  to  the  maintenance  of  its 
J^<^  preSrainent  position  in  the  world  of  industrial  art  But  what  is 
^^  >eal  condition  ?  Without  quoting  the  expressions  of  M.  Cocquie), 
^  ^^^Igian  gentleman,  commissioned  to  study  the  establishments  of 
^•"^at  Britain,  nor  those  of  other  foreign  observers,  who  might  be  in- 
^^^^ced  by  jealousy  or  hostility,  it  is  quite  enough  to  say  that  Eng- 
^^men  the  best  qualified  to  judge,  agreed  at  the  close  of  the  Lon- 
^^^  Exhibition  of  1851,  that  Great  Britain  was  losing  its  relative 
I^^^^tion ;  and  instead  of  remaining  superior  in  manufacturing  skill 
^  all  nations  upon  the  continent,  was  in  danger  of  becoming  in- 
^^^or  to  many.  The  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  World's  Fair, 
^^n  went  so  far  as  to  state  in  their  Report  to  the  Crown,  that  Eng- 
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land  ^  would  lose  its  strength  and  pride"  unless  some  new 
should  be  taken  for  instruction  in  theoretical  and  practical  seienoei 
Dr.  Lyon  Plajfiur,  of  London,  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  high 
attainments  and  wide  obserTation,  in  a  lecture  on  the  results  of  tiie 
English  exhibition,  took  for  his  especial  theme,  '^  Chemical  Manufiu)- 
tures,  as  indicating  the  necessity  of  Industrial  Education."  Amcmg 
other  things  he  remarks,  ^  The  result  of  the  exhibition,  was  one  thai 
England  may  well  be  startled  at.  Wherever,  and  (that  impliea  in 
almost  every  manufacture,)  Science,  or  Art,  was  involved  as  an  elemaal 
of  progress,  we  saw  as  an  inevitable  law,  that  the  nation  which  most 
cultivated  them  was  in  the  ascendant  Our  manufacturers  were  ym&y 
astonished  at  seeing  most  of  the  foreign  countries  rapidly  approach- 
ing, and  sometimes  excelling  us  in  manufactures,  our  own  by  heredi- 
tary and  traditional  right.''  In  surgical  instruments,  and  some  ki^ 
of  edge  tools ;  in  swords  and  guns ;  in  plate  and  flint  glass ;  ii 
woolens ;  in  calico  printing  and  paper  staining ;  in  china  and  porce- 
lain ;  and  even  in  hardware,  the  lecturer  acknowledged  that  "Rrglmil 
if  not  surpassed,  was  closely  rivaled  by  nations  once  obviously  in  thi 
rear.  As  a  remedy  for  all  this  he  forcibly  urges  ^  Instniotaon  in 
Science,"  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

A  few  months  afterward,  Dr.  Playfair  visited  the  Scientific  Sbhooli 
of  the  continent,  and  in  making  known  their  admirable  leatareB  to 
the  people  of  England,  he  showed  conclusively  that  the  ^experience" 
in  manu&cturing,  which  his  own  countrymen  self-confidently  reBad 
on,  was  immediately  made  use  of  by  foreign  states,  and  diflfiiaed, 
moreover,  by  what  was  wholly  neglected  in  England,  indostiial  edu- 
cation. Consequently,  the  continent,  he  says,  has  a  growing  eleoMnt 
in  production,  we  a  decreasing. 

The  practical  character  of  the  English  was  never  better  illuatraled 
than  by  the  manner  in  which  this  humiliating  lesson  of  their  indm- 
trial  inferiority  was  received  throughout  the  kingdom.  There  was 
no  denial  of  the  truth,  no  avoidance  of  the  remedy.  The  Board  eC 
Trade  was  immediately  authorized  to  organize  a  Department  of  Scienoe 
and  Art,  to  which  a  Parliamentary  appropriation  of  £80^000  wit 
made,  for  the  expenses  of  last  year  and  by  means  of  which  elevaled 
instruction  in  theoretical  and  practical  science  will  soon  be  libenDy 
provided. 

.  Having  thus  alluded  to  the  general  establishment  in  Enropa  of 
Sdiools  of  special  training  and  their  acknowledged  adranti^^  ii  is 
important,  before  enquiring  what  lessons  our  own  countiy  should  da- 
rive  from  them,  to  distinguish  between  the  difierent  kinds  of  edoMi- 
tkmal  eataUishmenta  to  which  the  term  ^Industrial,''  ia  affdWU 
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tenninologj  as  well  as  the  system  of  education  varies  in  different 
itriesi  but  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  industrial  schools 
t£  three  kinds,  intended  for  the  wants  of  different  social  ranks. 
lowest  of  these  are  schools  for  children  so  poor  or  degraded  that 
are  not  able  or  ought  not  to  give  up  work  for  study,  but  who 
be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  dpher,  while  acquiring  the  rudi- 
8  of  some  simple  trade.  A  second  class  of  these  industrial 
>hiy  IB  intended  for  pupils  who  have  received  a  good  elementary 
fttion,  and  who  are  willing,  either  at  its  close,  or  during  its  pro* 
,  to  spend  some  time  in  special  training  for  their  future  occupa- 
Such  scholars,  without  entering  upon  the  highest  branches  of 
oe,  become  &miliar  with  the  applied  laws  of  chemistry,  mechan- 
nd  the  like;  and  can  immediately  command  in  the  mine,  the 
Hshop,  or  the  field,  far  higher  positions  than  those  who  have 
ly  received  a  so-called  practical  education. 
le  highest  class  of  special  schools  have,  sometimes,  when  based 

independent  foundationa,  received  the  name  of  '*  industrial  uni- 
ties,^ and  at  other  times  have  been  recognized  in  the  highest  in- 
aona,  as  legitimate  parts  of  the  philosophical  £u^ulty^  coordinate 

schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  These  alone  deserve 
lame  of  "  sdentific  schools.*'  In  many  countries,  the  degrees  or 
icates  which  they  grant,  are  far  more  essential  to  success  in  va- 

practical  callings,  than  good  diplomas  or  fidr  examinations  are 
is  country,  for  admittance  to  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  or  the  fkcvltj  of 
cine. 

le  thorough  and  yet  comprehensive  character  of  the  instruction 
is  given  in  these  scientific  schools,  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  con- 

with  what  has  thus  far  been  provided  in  our  own  country.  The 
iBt  which  has  been  done  in  our  institutions,  has  been  to  establish 
ifeseorship  of  agriculture,  or  a  professorship  of  engineering ;  but 
le  best  continental  institutions  such  sciences  would  be  considered  as 
anding  the  attention  of  several  well  trained  men ;  and  in  some  coun- 

would  each  be  taught  in  a  separate  school  with  several  professors, 
all  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  buildings  and  apparatus.  For 
one  man  to  be  willing  to  '^profess''  a  knowledge  of  two  such 
loes  as  ''  mining ''  and  "  metallurgy ''  would  in  Glermany  be  con- 
red  an  indication  of  emptiness  of  mind  or  emptiness  of  purse. 
»iit  these  remarks  will  be  better  understood  by  a  more  particular 
renoe  to  one  or  two  callings  in  life,  and  the  preparation  required 
sntrance  upon  them.  Let  us  take  for  example,  the  profession  of 
titeeture.  Whoever  wishes  to  enter  upon  it  in  our  country,  sedu 
tdanon  to  the  office  of  some  man  of  acknowledged  reputation, 
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where  in  the  most  desultory  manner,  he  is  allowed  to  pick  up  sac 
items  of  information  as  he  ^an,  relating  to  his  future  calling.  The  mo 
which  he  can  command  in  any  college  or  university  of  this  countr 
is  instruction  in  those  principles  of  engineering,  which  are  applicable  ' 
architecture.  After  pursuing  such  a  course,  as  long  as  it  is  agreeab 
to  him,  he  opens  an  office  of  his  own,  and  commences  in  a  half  pr 
pared  manner,  to  practice  his  profession.  Is  it  any  matter  of  wond 
that  ambitious  and  costly  edifices,  wholly  wanting  in  good  taste,  an 
combining  all  orders  of  architecture  in  no  order  of  arrangemen 
abound  in  this  country ;  that  legislative  and  other  public  bodie 
church  and  school  trustees,  as  well  as  private  persons,  are  continual] 
misled  by  the  estimated  cost  of  buildings  which  they  wish  to  ooi 
struct,  and  that  serious  errors  are  often  made  in  so  fundameuUl 
matter  as  the  strength  and  stress  of  materials  ?  All  this  might  I 
remedied  by  such  an  architectural  school  as  there  is  in  Berlin,  or  eve 
by  such  architectural  instruction  as  is  given  in  the  Polytedmi 
schools  of  many  other  cities. 

The  Royal  Prussian  Architectural  Academy  was  established  by  th 
ministry  of  .commerce,  agriculture,  and  public  works,  as  an  expanaio 
of  the  architectural  school  which  had  previously  existed.  Its  nmi 
ber  of  pupils  is  not  far  from  175,  for  whose  instruction  there  are  1 
regular  professors.  Seven  "  extraordinary ''  instructors  announced  thei 
courses  for  the  winter  of  1854-5.  The  subjects  which  are  taught  i 
their  relations  to  architecture,  are  the  following : — 

Physics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  the  nature  of  Materials,  Deecrif 
tive  Geometry,  Perspective,  Analytical  Geometry,  Statics,  Hydrostatb 
Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  Aerodynamics,  Machinery,  Laws  of  oonstnu 
ting  all  parts  of  edifices  and  machines,  the  Monuments  of  Antiqoii] 
and  the  Comparative  History  of  Architecture,  Architectural  Machii 
drawing  in  its  full  extent,  the  Construction  of  Roads,  Riul  Roadi 
and  Canals,  Country,  City,  and  Ornamental  Architecture,  the  Flam 
Calculations,  and  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  building,  higher  G^eodes 
and  the  management  of  Architectural  business. 

The  annual  income  of  this  magnificent  institution  is  about  21.00* 
thalers,  which  may  be  considered  as  representing  a  capital  of  not  lei 
than  350.000  thalers,  or  245.000  dollars.  Pupils  of  advanced  edooa 
tion  only  are  received  into  the  school ;  while  to  render  valuaUe  the  dl 
grees  which  it  confers,  the  Prussian  government  recognizes  as  **  BuiU 
ers,'*  those  only  who  have  pursued  with  credit  a  two  years  oouiBe  6 
instruction  with  one  of  practice,  and  as  ^*  Architects,*'  those  only  wh 
have  followed  an  additional  year  of  theoretical  instruction,  and  tvi 
yean  practice  as  builders.    Seven  years  is  the  average  time,  aAa 
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leaving  a  gymnaBitiin,  before  a  young  man  is  acknowledged  as  an 
'^Architect.*'*  The  effect  of  such  regulations  and  instruction  upon  the 
architecture  of  the  country,  is  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is  doing  for  another  profession,  wholly 
neglected  in  the  educational  systems  of  this  country,  but  yet  of  the 
greatest  importance  to   our  national  prosperity,  let  the  school  of 
Miners,  in  Saxony,  be  cited.    That  celebrated  establishment,  now  in 
its  90th  year,  is  located  at  Freiberg,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
mines  of  silver,  copper,  cobalt,  lead,  <fec.     Thirteen  instructors  deliver 
lectures  upon  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Descriptive  and  Prac- 
tical G^metry,  Crystallography,  Mining  Machinery,  Metallurgy,  the 
Blow  Pipe,  Greognosy,  Assaying,  Mining  jurisprudence.  Drawing,  and 
the  French  Language.    The  reputation  of  the  school  is  so  great  that 
it  is  attended  by  pupils  from  far  distant  countries ;  and  on  the  cata- 
logue of  1 854,  for  example,  will  be  found  the  names  of  scholars  from 
England,  Russia,  Sweden,  Spain,  Tuscany,  Wallachia,  Chili,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States  of  America.     The  Mineralogicai  and  Oeologi- 
esl  Cabinet,  including  the  collection  of  Werner,  the  physical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  and  the  laboratories  are  all  of  a  high  order. 

liet  us  take  another  illustration  of  the  special  instruction  which  is 
given  abroad,  in  a  school  for  a  profession  not  less  important  in  our 
<>^ti  country,  than  engineering,  or  mining,  the  profession  of  Agricul- 
tm-e.  Every  one  knows  what  is  done,  or  what  is  not  done  for  the 
^^iTxien  of  our  country.  In  Europe,  almost  every  state  has  its  chief 
'SHcaltural  school,  where  scientific  instruction  is  given,  and  its 
'iiK^aller  schools  where  only  the  practical  duties  of  a  farm  are  taught 
'^e  smaller  schools  can  never  live  until  the  higher  school  is  estab- 
Wied. 

Among  agricultural  institutions  of  an  elevated  order,  that  at  Hohen- 
^^^,  near  Stuttgardt,  was  pronounced  by  Prof.  Bache  as  the  most 
^ixiplete.    It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  practical  and  the  other 
'or  sdentific  instruction ;  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  former  being 
^ited  to  27,  and  that  in  the  latter  being  less  than  one  hundred.     A 
*^*^  of  nearly  1000  acres  is  appropriated  to  the  school,  and  is  pro- 
dded with  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  lectures  and  the  museums, 
^  well  as  for  stables,  work-shops,  beet  sugar  manu&ctories,  cider 
presses,  Ssc    Nine  professors  form  the  corps  of  instructors,  in  addition 
to  the  necessary  overseers  and  assistants  upon  the  farm.    Two  years 
^  S^erally  required  in  pursuing  the  agricultural  and  two  the  forest- 
ry   course.    The  special  points  which  are  taken  up  are  the  follow- 

^ ■  ■  —      —  —  ■  ~" 

'<*  Pruee  and  other  countriM  loof  settled,  where  timber  to  acarce,  it  if  a  matter  of  th« 
"VMMt  Importanee  for  the  foyeroment  to  provide  for  the  protection  and  cultivation  of  for- 
''^  It  ii  not  too  earlj  for  portion*  of  our  own  coantrj  to  pay  attention  to  the  aame  Mibject 
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ing :  Mrttj  Agriculture^  the  general  prindples  of  farming  and  hortiail- 
tore,  including  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  breeding  of  Isattle,  giowiii( 
of  wool,  raising  of  horses,  rearing  of  silk-worms,  arrangement  aa< 
direction  of  farms,  estimation  of  the  value  (A  fieurms,  book-keqping 
Second^  Forestry^  including  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Forestiy,  Botany  ei 
Forests,  Culture  and  Superintendence  of  Forests,  Protection  of  ForaBta 
Uses  of  trees  for  timber,  fuel,  dyes,  <fec ;  Laws  and  Regn]ati<»i8  pet 
taining  to  forests;  Third,  accesiartf  branches;  veterinary  art;  agfi 
cultural  technology,  especially  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  brow 
ing,  vinegar  making,  and  distilling ;  the  construction  of  roads,  drain 
and  hydraulic  works.  Beside  these  specialties,  more  general  sdenoei 
like  Geology,  Botany,  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Phyaica  an* 
Meteorology,  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Geometry,  are  all  include 
in  the  course  of  studies. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  the  extent  to  which  apeoii 
training  may  be  carried  in  single  branches  of  applied  scienoe.  Bv 
architecture,  mining,  and  agriculture,  are  not  the  only  departments  t&t 
provided  for  in  Europe.  Engineering,  especially  in  reference  to  Road 
and  Bridges ;  Chemistry  in  its  relations  to  the  Arts ;  the  Laws  of  Ml 
chanics ;  the  Principles  of  Design ;  Zo5techny  or  the  pecnliaritiea  an 
care  of  Animals ;  Commerce,  and  even  the  Post  Office  system  are  mad 
in  different  countries  the  theme  of  long  and  systematic  stadj. 

Frequently,  instruction  in  several  specialties,  or f etcher,  is  gi^enin  tfa 
same  institution.  The  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  i 
Paris,  the  Trade  Institute  of  Berlin,  the  Poljrtechnic  Schools  of  Dresdsi 
Carlsruhe,  Munich,  and  Vienna,  are  all  of  that  character.  They  leall 
merit  the  designation  of  Industrial  Universities. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  of  an  account  of  more  tba 
one  such  establishment,  and  the  first  which  has  been  named  mmy  fe 
taken  as  a  fair  example  both  of  what  is  done  abroad  and  of  what  i 
needed  at  home.  Many  of  the  peculiarities  in  its  administrati<A  ai 
of  course  adapted  to  a  different  state  of  society  from  that  which  ^^^ 
among  us;  but,  its  general  system  of  organization,  providing  ia  oi 
establishment  for  instruction  both  in  general  science  and  in 
specialties,  viz. :  Mechanics,  Architecture  and  Engineering, 
Metallurgy,  and  Chemistry,  applied  in  all  its  branches,  includii^  agr 
culture,  has  already  met  with  approbation  in  this  country  in  the  pbu 
of  the  Yale  and  Lawrence  Scientific  Schools; 

The  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manu&ctures  was  eommenoed  i 
Paris,  in  1829,  as  a  private  insUtution;  but,  its  usefulness  was  i 
great  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  proposed  its  adoption  hj  tii 
Government,  ^*  as  a  sequel  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  an  a^yunc 
to  schools  for  special  arts  and  trades.*' 
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The  money  was  granted  by  the  Minister  in  1838,  and  in  1842  it  ap- 
pears that  nineteen  of  the  Counseila  Q^n^raux  in  different  departments 
in  France  voted  funds  to  send  up  to  this  college  a  certain  number  of 
young  men  from  their  towns ;  and  the  Minister  had,  it  seems,  provided 
/or  ibrty,  whose  previous  instruction  and  good  conduct,  and  the  positions 
of  their  families,  has  entitle  them  to  the  favor  of  the  State. 

The  aruDBNTi  of  the  establishmeDt  are  of  three  olaaMS— viz.,  those  who  sre 
brooght  np  by  the  State ;  those  for  whom  fnnclB  have  boen  voted  by  the  Counoili 
Oenend  <i  departments ;  and  thoee  reoeiyeH  at  the  expense  of  their  families. 

In  order  to  obtain  admisbioit,  Grovernment  and  departmental  candidates  sre 

eaounined  at  Parts,  before  a  joty  named  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  ibr  this 

parpo0e  each  year.    The  candidates  most  have  been  registered  and  recommended 

by  tho  department  whenee  they  oome ;  and  they  must  prove  that  they  are  between 

^lie  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one.    They  undergo  two  examinations— one  oral, 

'Hie  other  written  ;  and  they  must  solve  with  ease  certain  problems  in  elementary 

xiittthemaiios  and  geometry.    They  most  write  and  describe  their  problems  and 

^lieories  well ;  draw  by  rale  and  compass ;  sketch  and  color.     Withoat  these 

^^imlificatloDs  it  is  impossible  to  be  admitted  as  a  Government  student,  and  the 

3  i^es  are  instructed  to  select  those  who  shew  most  literary  attainments,  and  who 

^^  appear  to  have  that  deception  of  intelligence  which  promises  an  aptitude  for  in- 

•^ntriid  science,  rather  than  mathematical  acquirements."    A  great  preference  is 

^iven  to  those  who  have  obtained  the  necessary  qualification  in  a  hish  degree, 

.^LXid  ^whoee  means  are  limited,  and  the  admmistration  is  not  to  aid  those  ^niOBe 

Caxnllies  are  in  a  position  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education.    All  students 

xanay  participate  in  an  **  Encouragement  Fund"  for  the  first  year,  but  afterwards 

Ofnly  those  who  shew  the  greatest  amount  of  merit ;  and  an  augmentation  may  be 

^a^Qcorded  to  those  who  are  remarkable  for  still  higher  qualities.    Private  vru- 

okittb  are  admitted  at  any  age  above  sixteen.    They,  too,  submit  to  both  oral  and 

'^written  ezaminations.    They  must  execute  certain  problems,  and  write  clearly 

^laid  correctly  the  theories  as  set  forth  in  the  programme.    Foreigners  as  well  as 

X^Vench  students  are  admitted,  provided  they  can  write  and  read  the  language. 

Xxi  Paris,  these  examinations  are  made  by  a  board  named  yearly  by  the  Council  of 

Studies^  in  the  departments  by  public  professors  of  mathematics,  and  in  foreign 

ocxmtries  by  the  uaiversi^  profesBorB ;  and  all  applicants  must  produce  proper  tes- 

Cunooials  as  to  their  morality. 

Tike  AUTHoarrr  op  the  school  is  vested  in  a  director  and  a  Council  of  Studies, 
^wansisting  of  nine  professors.    The  director  lives  in  the  college,  and  is  charged 
^vith  its  administration  and  correspondence,  but  he  can  not  appoint  professors ; 
fHcsn  are  selected  fbr  their  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  experience.    The  Coun- 
cil admit  or  reject  candidates  after  reading  the  statement  of  their  examinations, 
mud  tbey  report  on  the  progress  of  each  stodeBt— -as  to  his  aptitude  and  capabili- 
tiea,  and  whether  he  is  eligible  to  be  transferred  to  a  superior  division,  or  whether . 
Ilia  friends  shall  be  requested  to  remove  him.    The  students  bind  themselves  by  a 
■olenui  declaration  to  take  no  part  in  any  conspiracy  to  oppose  the  execution  of 
tbe  decisions  of  their  superiors,  and  they  promise  to  enter  into  no  coalition  ibr  im- 
pomng  on  the  jnnor  or  senior  branches  of  the  college.    No  students  are  lodged 
'Within  the  college,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  wear  any  description  of 
Un^rm. 

The  cxMTssi  OF  iifSTmuoTioif  is  limited  to  three  years,  during  which  period  it  is 

o!bligatary.    It  includes  lectures,  daily  examinations,  drawing  and  graphic  exer- 

<^aes,  chemical  manipulations,  working  in  stone  and  wood,  physics  and  mechanksB, 

the  eonstmction  of  buildings  and  other  works,  and  general  annual  examinations. 

"Hie  stadents  are,  in  addition,  expected  to  make  notes  and  reports,  and  to  visit  the 

worfcahops  and  manu&ctories.    They  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  respectable 

houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  at  their  own  expense.    Each  year  there  are 

general  examinations  in  every  branch  of  science  and  art.    In  the  middle  of  the 

BBoond  year  the  studies  are  subdivided— one  course  is  general,  the  other  has  ipe- 

ful  relation  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  sdiolar. 

The  q>edalitie8  are  four  hi  number  >^1.  Mechanicians.    2.  Constructora,  ss 
ttdufeeots,  engineers.    3.  Minhigand  metallurgy.    4.  Chemistry,  applied  hi  all 
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its  branehes,  indnding  agrioultnre.  Aft^  that  period,  the  whde  energies  of  the 
etodent  are  devoted  to  Siose  branehea  of  aoienoe  on  which  jthe  profenion  he  ii 
aboat  to  adopt  depends. 

With  respect  to  diplomas  and  csaTincATEs,  the  etodents  of  the  third  year  un 
admitted  to  oompctition  for  diplomas,  a  programme  of  examination  being  made 
oat  for  each  speciality.  The  competitors  are  allowed  thirty^five  days  within  tba 
college  to  make  out  their  designs  and  compose  their  memoir,  and  then  th^  are 
examined  by  five  professors  in  public  and  before  the  students  of  two  years.  After 
the  examination,  the  professors  in  council  grant  diplomas  to  those  who  hxte  ex- 
celled and  who  have  passed  with  the  greatest  honors,  and  **  certificates  of 
pacity''  to  those  who  have  given  less  general  proof  of  the  highest  talent.  At 
examination  those  who  do  not  advance  sufficiently,  or  are  idle,  are  recommended 
to  retire.  All  the  examinations  are  kept  for  reference  in  the  archives  of  the 
college. 

The  rBcs  roa  each  btudknt,  including  several  extras,  are  altogether  870 
($174)  per  annum.    That  the  institution  is  flourishing,  is  proved  by  its 
mainly  self-supporting ;  and  that  the  country  benefits  by  it,  the  long  array  of  emi 
nent  graduates  who  might  be  named  together  with  a  statement  of  their  piosent 
employments,  would  most  satisfactorily  illustrate. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  instruction  somewhat  more  in  detail : 

FIRST   YBAR. 

Degeriptivt  Geometry,  Theory  and  application  to  penpective,  drawlnf,  and  shaiSaf ; 
stone-cuttiuc— Kletails ;  carpentry —details. 

Analyiietu  Geometry  and  Meehanica  generaOy.  Theory  of  motion  and  e(|nililMiiia  of 
forces ;  velocity,  acceleration,  force,  mass;  general  principles  of  motion,  fravity,  power,  siP 
feet ;  statics  ofaolid  bodies. 

(Jonetruction  ^  Maehinet. 

TWwteformatton  and  Modification  of  Motion. 

Phyetee  generally.  Laws  of  gravity,  balances,  pendulam.  and  its  applicstion ;  hydrosl^ 
tics,  hydrodynamics,  heat,  magnstism,  electricity,  electrodynamics  and  electro-mscnsCisB, 
molecular  action,  acouatica,  light,  optics. 

For  the  firvt  year  the  studenta  are  made  to  manipalate,  in  determining  the  density  ofsoUdtai 
liquids,  and  gaases,  the  conatrociion  and  use  of  barometers,  thermometers,  and  hyarosBetsfS ; 
determination  of  refractive  powers,  photometers;  power  of  rotation  in  liquias,  ssffha» 
rometers. 

Chemietry  generally.  Minerals,  and  the  study  of  all  objects  not  metallic  ;  the  stmospbsrs. 
gasaea.  Metallic ;  general  methoda  for  extraction  of  metallic  oxidea :  general  propertiss  Of 
sulphurets,  chloridea,  &c. ;  general  properties  of  the  aatts  ;  metals  useful  either  afoas  or  is 
their  combination  for  the  arta 

Organic  chemietry.  Methods  of  analyds  ;  principal  organic  products;  their  nsss  latbo 
arts ;  acids,  and  their  applications.  * 

One  day  in  the  week  in  the  laboratory,  to  practice  the  experiments  thsy  have  ssen  in  the 
lecture- room. 

Medicine  and  Natural  History  applied  to  Jnduotry. 

Jfygeian  Science  and  Phyeiology^  aajar  aa  PuMie  Health  i»  concern^ : 

FSret  Part.  Food,  clothing ;  influence  of  heat  and  cold  ;  dampnesa,  and  a  dry  sunospbsrs; 
snn  and  winds;  the  health  in  different  professions;  sanitary  regulations  snd  le(|islstioii. 

Second  Part.— Natural  Hietory.  The  animal  creation  in  all  that  relates  to  industry,  lbs 
srts  sod  sjpriculture ;  power,  produce,  and  nutriment  The  vegetable  creation ;  sttbstaMM 
employed  m  the  arta  ;  wood,  textiles,  cereala,  winea,  tanning,  dyes. 

Drawing  and  Design  in  ite  various  Branches.  During  the  vacation,  plans  snd  elevsHooi 
of  buildings  and  works  are  executed,  which  muat  be  presented  at  the  commencement  of  tiM 
term. 

SBCOND   TEAR. 

The  same  as  the  first  year,  besides  modeling  in  pisster  for  stone-cutting,  Ac. 

Industrial  Physics.  Properties  snd  construction  of  furnsces  of  sll  kinds  for  difl^^nt  as> 
scriptiona  of  fueU  transmission  of  heat,  sublimation,  diatillatioo,  evaporisation,  heating  air  sad 
liquids,  refrigeration,  lightning,  ventilation,  and  ssnitary  arrangements  of  towns ;  eonstrno* 
tions  of  sll  kinds  in  model  bricks  and  plaster  of  Paris. 

During  the  recess  the  students  visit  works  and  manufactories,  and  are  obliged  to  prsseat 
detailed  reporta  on  them. 

The  atudeiils  of  the  third  yesr  complete  five  different  projects,  with  drawings,  calenlitioB 
and  estimates  on  which  there  are  conferencea,  one  on  each  speciality  everv  month. 

Second  and  Third  Year.  Applied  mechanics  in  great  detail,  cpplied  bydrodyuamies,  eoo> 
struction  and  setting  up  of  mscnines.  snalytical  chemistry  in  different  branches  for  rtiflbiil 
prnfrssions,  industrial  chemistry  both  mineral  and  organic,  agricultural  chemistrv. 

Public  Works.  Roada,  bridges  in  stone,  wood,  iron,  and  suftpension ;  natural  mlaod  Bsvl* 
gatlon,  artificial  inland  navigation. 

Architecture. 

CMogyand  Mineralogy. 

Minjng,  Workings  and  VentHation.  Metallurgy  and  fabricatloD  in  iron,  steel,  sine,  wtA 
copper ;  furnaces  and  founderles  for  all  metals. 

Technology.    Manu&cturs  of  cordsge ;  stons  snd  wood  sawing;  textile  mannfsctarM  la 
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1}  wool,  lUz,  tiXk ;  cotton  ipiDDliif ;  ezpreMion  of  oiI« ;  grindinf)  feltinf,  cemnic  worki^ 
pottery. ' 
JSQMna/  Vomrmt/or  the  T^ird  Tear.    Stram-en^inee  or  all  deflcriptions ;  railways  and  dif- 
fSec^ot  ajrntema  for  locomotion ;  tbe  atudenta  Tititing  the  moat  important  works  with  their 


The  flladezitB  are  examined  daily  upon  the  Bubjeots  of  their  lectures,  by  the  pro- 

and  repeaters  (R^p^titeurs.)    The  utility  of  this  latter  class  of  teachers  is 

enroll  estabUahed  in  France,  and  they  are  found  in  every  institution  in  which  lec- 

txmring^  practiced  to  a  great  extent  as  a  means  of  instruction ;  they  prevent  the 

l^iarthen  of  teaching  from  foiling  upoil  professors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  engaged  in 

aid.'vaaciDg,  as  well  as  in  propagating  science,  and  who  would  be  prevented  from 

following  one  or  other  of  these  honorable  and  useful  careers,  by  having  the^nty 

oC  teaching  superadded  to  that  of  lecturing.     So  well  is  the  necessity  of  relieving 

tfaics  professor  understood,  that  in  all  courses  requiring  preparation,  special  persons 

Kre  appointed,  called  preparers,  who  take  off  this  burthen  also  from  the  professor. 

'n&e  result  is,  that  many  men  of  high  eminence  are  thus  enabled  to  diffuse  their 

kxBowledge  among  students  by  lectiu*ing,  and  are  willing  to  do  so,  though  they 

hAnre  other  and  more  profitable  employments,  to  which  they  would  exclusively 

ooniine  themselves,  if  this  were  coimected  with  teaching  by  interrogation  and  the 

of  preparing  experimental  illustrations.    The  pupil  is  thus  greatly  the  ffainer, 

has  at  the  same  time  the  special  examination  upon  the  lecturers  whi<m  is  so 

to  complete  the  instruction,  and  to  which  a  repeater  is  entirely  oompe- 

f'oung  men  of  talent  seek  the  situations  of  repeaters  as  the  best  method  of 

■bo^fioff  their  particular  qtuilifioations,  and  the  most  certain  road  to  a  professor- 

i^mjp.    Por  each  recitation  the  pupil  receives  a  mark,  and  the  roll  of  the  class  with 

marks  being  preserved,  its  indications  are  combined  with  the  results  of  the 

to  decide  upon  the  fitness  of  a  popil  when  he  comes  forward  for  a 

Loma. 

'-Uw  graphic  exercises  consist  in  the  drawing  of  ornamental  work,  in  India  ink 

^^^riog,  in  drawing  with  the  steel  pen  and  instruments,  and  in  sketching  the 

^^^^lams  of  the  lectures  to  a  scale.     Great  importance  is  attached  to  this  part  of 

^^    oourse,  and  much  time  spent  in  it.    The  rooms  for  these  exercises  are  con- 

^^'^Vnaiently  arranged,  and  the  pupils  are  superintended  during  them  by  a  professor 

^'^    -^  repeater,  and  visited  occasionally  by  the  director  of  studies  or  his  deputies. 

Q  drawing-tables  are  so  arranged  that  the  pupils  stand  while  at  work,  which  at 

*lr  age  is  very  desirable. 

^^  ~Xhe  arrangements  for  chemical  manipulation  by  the  students  are  very  complete ; 

^^2^3f  have  access  not  only  to  the  laboratories  of  the  two  professors,  but  to  others 

^*^ich  are  devoted  to  special  branches.    During  the  first  year  every  student  is 

^^S>loyed  in  laboratory  duty  once  a  week,  and  has  also  tbe  opportunity  of  per- 

some  of  the  principal  physical  experiments.     They  are  superintended, 

^.       — le  tlins  occupied,  by  repeaters.    During  the  first  half  year  of  the  second  course 

1^^  stodents  are  called,  in  turn,  to  general  duty  in  the  laboratory  ;  and  during  the 

f^'^^vnd  half  of  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  third,  the  two  sections  who 

.    *^^>v  the  courses  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts  and  metallurgy,  are  employed 

^    ^^nanipolations  connected  with  them.    There  is  an  officer  for  Uieir  superintend- 

e,  cidled  the  director  (chef)  of  the  chemical  exercises,  who  is  subordinate  to 

professor  of  chemical  analysis.    The  opportunities  thus  affi>rded  of  acquiring 

S^coeral  practice  imder  the  guidance  of  the  distinguished  professors  of  this  schoM 

^«»  mvahiable,  and  form  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  establishment 

^Ihe  materials  for  constructing  modete  of  some  of  the  more  usefiil  works,  and 

tos  relating  to  the  arts,  are  furnished  to  the  pupils,  and  used  under  the  di- 

of  their  instructora. 

^  J^lie  annual  nimnber  of  students  entering  varies  firom  130  to  160.    Tliey  work 

"^  ~  ^it  hours  and  a  half  in  the  college,  and  four  at  their  residences.    Four  inspeo-> 

are  constantly  occupied  in  surveying,  independently  of  those  superintending 

gnphic  department  


^  'ttk%  above  account  of  the  School  of  Arts  amd  BfAHVFACTtnus,  at  Paris,  Is  copied  from 
^^*^^«rd'8  Natimui,  EdueatUm  in  Europtt  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  AiU  deseri]^ 
^^'i  ef  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France  at  Paris,  the  Central  Institute  of  Arti  «t  Qf^UjKi  V^ 
^^  Po^jtcehoie  Institnte  at  Vienna. 
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Having  thus  oonaidered  the  univenal  preralenoe  in  Emope  of  ad- 
ontific  schools,  their  acknowledged  value,  and  their  oompreheDare 
scope,  let  us  briefly  inquire  into  the  wants  of  our  own  coiintrj,  now 
almost  wholly  deficient  in  the  higher  and  lower  schools  of  spedal 
training,  with  the  exception  of  law,  medical,  theological,  and  normal 
seminaries.  * 

If  England,  from  which  we  annually  import  so  large  an  amonni  of 
manu&ctured  articles,  became  alarmed  about  its  industrial  prospeiity, 
what  may  we  not  fear  ?    We  are  a  new  country,  it  is  true,  doing  in. 
years  the  work  of  centuries ;  but,  for  this  very  reason,  eveiy  day  of 
labor  should  be  spent  in  the  most  effective  manner.    No  time  ahonli 
be  lost  in  trying  experiments  whose  value  has  already  been  decided, 
upon  elsewhere.    The  science  as  well  as  the  experience  of  every  other 
nation  should  be  brought  to  use  in  our  own.    Communication  with, 
the  old  world  is  so  frequent,  that  it  is  not  only  our  loss  but  our  fiuilt^ 
if  we  fail  to  make  the  most  of  European  discoveries.    But,  how  do 
we  compare,  in  most  of  our  manufiEUitures,  with  France,  England,  Bel^ 
gium,  and  Germany  ?    Let  the  commercial  statistics  of  oar  conntry" 
reply.    The  slightest  examination  of  such  tables  will  show  that  fi>r~* 
many  articles  not  merely  of  luxury,  but  of  almost  universal  oonaomp—- - 
tion  we  are  wholly  dependent  upon  European  countries. 

The  recent  Exhibitions  of  Industry  and  Art,  made  in  London^  K* 
York,  and  Paris,  have  confirmed  this  fsict    Upon  these  occaaiona,  op 
portunities  of  a  favorable  character  have  been  afforded  for  the  com 
son  of  the  industrial  attainments  of  different  lands ;  and,  although,  i 
London  and  Paris,  our  own  countrymen  did  not  avail  themselvea 
the  full  extent  of  the  advantages  of  such  an  exhibition,  yet,  any 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  character  of  American  manu: 
needed  only  a  glance  at  the  displays  which  were  made  by  Euro 
nations,  to  be  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  i 
inventions  which  have  originated  in  this  country,  the  productions  of 
our  shops  and  factories  are,  except  a  few  cheap  staple  goods,  i 
to  what  are  made  at  a  corresponding  cost  abroad.    There  are 
branches  of  useful  manu&cture  in  which,  as  yet,  we  have  scaroel; 
made  a  commencement. 

Now,  to  what  is  the  undeveloped  state  of  our  mines,  the  im 
character  of  our  agriculture,  the  inferior  quality  of  our  man 
and  the  disappearance  of  our  forests,  to  be  attributed?    Surely,  n 
to  the  lack  of  general  intelligence  among  the  people,  to  the  want 
popular  instruction,  unjust  laws,  nor  to  any  deficiency  in  natural 
sources.    Without  boasting,  we  may  claim  to  be  a  nation  of 
prising  and  industrious  freemen,  in  a  land  preeminently  favored  in  i 
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productive  capacity.    But,  have  we  the  educational  means  which  we 
require  ?     Qranting  that  our  common  schools,  our  ooll^;es,  and  oar 
^profesaional"  institutions  are,  for  the  most  part,  excellent,  are  there 
not  great  wants  still  unsupplied?    Even  wiUi  the  good  beginnings 
which  have  been    made    in    several    places,    what    have    we    in 
oar  whole  land  to  compare  with  the  Scientific  Schools  of  European 
oountries?      Why  is   it  that  scores  of  young  men  are  annually 
visiting    Europe  to    pursue  those    special    courses    of  instruction 
which   are   there  so  liberally  provided?      Why    is    it    that    the 
monificent    endowment    of   Mr.    Lawrbncb,    at    Cambridge,  has 
immediately    attracted   so    many  pupils?      Why  is  it    that  the 
Schools  of  Engineering  and  Applied  Chemistry,  commenced  at  New 
Baven,   without  any  funds  for  the  endowment  of  professorships, 
the  erection  of  buildings,  the  collection  of  museums,  and  the  purchase 
of  apparatus,  have  already  been  so  well  attended  ?    Because  the  young 
naen  of  this  country,  as  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology 
iMOome  crowded,  are  eager  for  the  proper  training  to  excel  in  other 
a<»ence8,  and  also  because  the  producers  of  every  kind,  are  rapidly 
learning  that  for  a  long  and  successful  competition  with  the  manufiEU^ 
'^urers  of  Europe,  the  same  union  must  be  established  in  this  country 
hi<^  exists  abroad,  between  Applied  and  Theoretical  Science. 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  our  citizens  to  do  upon  a  liberal  scale  what- 
Ter  b  attempted.    Our  colleges,  our  popular  schools,  our  public  libra- 
lea,  our  observatories  have  often  received  munificent  endowments.  In 
^^lie  present  condition  of  our  country,  it  is  not  less  important  that  a 
^^entific  School  of  the  highest  order  should  receive  a  corresponding 
d^ree  of  sympathy  and  support     Anything  less  than  a  liberal  provia- 
lon  for  its  wants,  would  but  half  accomplish  the  task  that  is  to  be 
X^erformed.    Large  investments,  on  the  other  hand,  will  re-act  most 
^filciently  on  the  welfare  of  the  land. 

With  the  greatest  wisdom,  the  Fathers  of  New  England,  in  the 

^Mtfliest  days  of  their  colonial  existence,*  commenced  not  merely  the 

School  for  elementary  instruction,  but  the  grammar  school,  and  the 

^^ollege,  in  which  more  elevated  departments  of  knowledge  might 

^oToughly  be  taught.    In  those  branches  of  science  which  have  been 

^iisoovered  since  their  day,  we  need  to  follow  their  example.    The 

Xnidiments   of  science  are    already  taught  in  various    institutions 

«uid  experimental  knowledge  is  attained  in  the  shop  and  the  field. 

Sat,  more  than  this  is  needed.     We  need  higher  courses  of  instruc- 

'tion,  which,  alone,  will  secure  our  continued  advancement,  or  even  our 

permanent  prosperity. 

.   It  has  been  sagely  siud  that  nothing  is  more  prolific  in  utilities 
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than  abstractions.  Of  this  truth,  the  whole  history  of  scien 
is  an  illastration,  its  generalizations  being  scarcely  conceivt 
in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  before  the  practical  world  has  mai 
therefrom  tne  most  serviceable  deductions.  A  school  which,  risii 
above  those  common  places  which  are  universally  known,  should  so 
ply  an  education  of  the  most  elevated  order,  and  should  stimoJj 
original  inquiries  and  investigations,  would  confer  unspeakable  ben 
fits  upon  every  portion  of  our  country,  and  would  not  be  without  i 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  humanity. 

NoTB.— For  the  further  illastration  of  this  lobject  we  mereljr  add  in  tbfai  coonection,  a  ] 
of  the  /YicA-iScAa</eii,  or  ectiools  of  Special  ProfenionaJ  Traiaiof ,  which  are  ettabliidied 
Germanjr.  S(ihoob  of  Law,  Medicine,  Theology,  and  Teachers'  Seminaries,  are  not  iudad 
in  the  list. 

SoBOOLa  OF  Arc BiTBCTUEB.— Berlin,  Breslau,  Chemnitz,  Crefeld,  Dantzie,  Dresdeo,  Ek 
naeh,  Erfurt,  Halherstadt,  llechingen,  Holzminden,  Kaltennordheim,  Cartsruhe,  KBnl|sAe< 
f^ipsic,  Magdeburg,  Munich,  Nienburg,  Plauen,  Tiibingen,  Weimar,  and  Zituu.     TVlal,  2 

Schools  of  Mimuio.— Berlin,  Clausthal,  Freiberg,  Halberatadt,  Leoben,  Przibram,  SlelM 
IVteA7. 

ScHOOLa  OF  FoRBSTBT.— Aschaffenburg,  Ausser,  Berlin,  Brunswick,  Clausthal,  DrriM 
acker,  Diiben,  Eisenach,  Freiburg,  Gieraen,  Hohenheim,  Carlsruhe,  Kiel,  ROnifsberg, 
bninn,  near  Vienna,  Melsungen,  Neuatadt-Bberswalde,  Tharandt.     TotaL  18. 

Schools  of  Commbecb.— Berlin,  Bremen,  Chemnitz,  Darmstadt,  Dessau,  Dresden, 
Hamburg,   Insterburg,  Carlsruhe,  Leipsic,   Liibec,   Magdeburg,  Mannheim,   Nuremba 
Rostock,  Rothenburg,  Triest,  Vienna.    Totai,  19. 

Militabt  Schools.— Bencberg,  Berlin,  (three),  Brunswick,  Culm,  Darm^adt.  Drsadi 
(two),  Hainburg,  Hanover,  (two),  Carlsruhe,  Cass<:l,  Cracow,  Ludwig&berg,  Marbaif, 
Austria,  Munich,  New  Cilli,  Oldenburg,  Olmiitz,  Potsdam,  Siralsund,  WahUtadt,  near  Lfa 
nitz,  Vienna,  Nsustadt,  near  Vienna,  (four),  Wiesbaden.    Total,  30. 

Schools  of  Aorioulturb.— Amberg,  Ansbach,  AschaflTenberg,  Augt^burg,  BamberK,  Bi 
reuth,  Btberbeck,  Carlshof,  near  Rostock,  Darmstadt,  Dreiitsigacker,  Dresden,  Eldena,  db 
Greiftwald,  Erlangen,  Freysing,  Hof,  Hohenheim,  Jena,  Kaiserslautern,  Cannstalt,  Carl 
mhe,  Kaubeuern,  Kempten,  Landau,  Landshut,  Miickern,  near  Leipsic,  MOglin,  near  Wrl 
zen,  Munich,  Neudeckerhof,  Nordliugen,  Nuremberg,  Passau,  Poppelsdorf,  i>ear  Bdo 
Froscow,  in  Silesia,  Regensburg,  Regenwalde,  Bchleisheim.  Schweinfurt,  Bpeier,  Straobi: 
gen,  Tharandt,  Waldau,  near  Ktfnigsberg,  Weiheustephan.  Wiesbaden,  Wunsiedel,  Wfir 
burg,  Zweibriicken.     Totals  46. 

Schools  of  Music— Hamburg,  Cologne,  Leipsic,  Luxemburg,  Munich,  Prague,  Viom 

7\>t4Mly7. 

SCHOOLB  OF  Navioation.— Bremen,  Cattaro,  Dantzie,  Emden,  Fiume,  Grabow,  tm 
Stettin,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Kiinigsberg,  Lubec,  Lussiupiccolo.  Memel,  Papentmrg,  PUIbi 
RagusB,  Rostock,  Spalato,  Stettin,  Timmel,  Triest,  Wu.Htrow.  Zara.     TVro/,  89. 

Vbtbrimart  SCHOQLS.^-Berlin,  Dresden,  Giessen,  Gdttingen,  HanoTer,  Carlsrabe,  Mm 
burg,  Munich,  Miinster,  Schwerin,  SiuUgardt,  Vienna.    Tutal^  12. 

BuROicAL  Schools.  (Distinct  from  medical  faculties  in  the  Universities). — Berlin,  ftwi 
Brunswick,  Breslau,  Dresden,  Frankfort,  Hamburg.  HanoTer,  Laibach,  Linz,  Magdctai] 
Salzburg,  Vienna.    Totals  13. 

PoLrTBCRNic  Schools.— Augsburg,  Berlin,  (two),  Bochum,  Brunswick,  Breslan,  Brioi 
Chemnitz,  Danzic,  Dresden,  (three),  Echternach,  Elberf«ld,  Erfurt,  (two),  Gratz,  Haaave 
Jena,  Carlsruhe,  Cassel,  Kdnigsberg,  Msgdeburg,  Munich,  Nurembei:g,  Prague,  RotfocI 
StuUgardt,  Vienna,  Wiesbaden.     Total^  30. 

SITiaiART. 

Architecture, 22 


Mining, 7 

Forestry, 18 

Commerce, 19 

Military,     ..-....-  30 

Africuhars, 40 


Music, 7 

Navigation, S 

Veterinary U 

Surgery, 13 

Polytechnic, 30, 

Total," 


11.  FLAN  OF  AN  AQRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

BT    JOHN  A.   POKTBA,   M.  D. 
ti  AfrienJtanl  Cbmfairy,  in  Um  TaU  leiMMifle  BehooL 


Av  Agricaltaral  School  worthy  of  the  name,  is  one  of  the  most  evident 

^d  pressing  needs  of  the  country.    We  are  to  a  great  extent,  a  nation 

^  aigriculturists,  yet  without  an  institution  in  the  whole  length  and 

'^i^etadth  of  the  land,  which  furnishes  the  proper  instruction  to  the 

^S^cnltural  community. 

I^fessorshipB  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  indeed,  exist  in  two  or 

^>"«e  institutions,  but  away  from  farms,  without  means  of  practical 

l^^stration  and  experiment,  and  unsupported  by  other  branches  of 

^^^^truction,  which  would  give  completeness  to  an  agricultural  course, 

vxqj  languish,  as  they  must  continue  to  do,  while  they  stand  alone. 

Ihese  Professorships  form  no  exception  to  the  statement  that  the 
^^^Untry  is  unsupplied  with  adequate  Agricultural  instruction. 
The  wants  of  the  country  in  this  respect,  are  obvious. 
Jir$L  A  well  stocked  and  well  furnished  fjEtrm,  fully  up  to  the 
^^^.ndard  of  the  best  agriculture  in  the  world,  to  show  what  the  best 
^^tating  practice  is. 

JSeeondly.  An  experimental  farm,  to  improve  on  the  best  practice 
^^^  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

Thirdly,  The  means  of  instruction  in  all  the  Sciences  connected 
^^tt  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

The  Farm  should  comprise  in  its  buildings  and  yards  all  of  the  im- 
I^^Xived  arrangements,  for  the  feeding  and  wintering  of  stock ;  all  of  the 
^nare-eaving  and  manure-making,  and  labor-saving  contrivances,  all 
the  improved  machinery  and  implements  which  have  been  submit- 
to  the  test  of  experience,  and  been  proved  to  be  of  economi* 
^^^  value.  Every  thing  should  be  planned  and  constructed  from  the 
^^tset  with  a  sole  view  to  economy  and  profit,  and  in  the  subsequent 
^i^tory  of  the  farm,  it  should  be  regarded  as  successful,  just  in  pro- 
Portion  to  its  pecuniary  returns.  The  farm  should  be  stocked  with 
^^ttle  and  horses,  and  all  other  domestic  animals  of  different  breeds, 
^^cluding  as  great  &  variety  as  possible,  in  order  to  show  the  charao- 
^ristics  of  the  different  races,  and  give  to  pupils  the  opportunity  of 
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Btudjiiig  their  peculiarities.  It  should  be  under  the  superintendeno 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  and  be  conducted  at  his  own  risk,  an 
for  his  own  profit  Model  farming  in  any  practical  and  economici 
sense  of  the  term,  is  not  likely  to  be  realized  on  any  other  plan.  1 
is  by  no  means  so  important  that  the  farm  should  be  the  best  farm  i 
the  country,  as  that  it  should  be  the  best  managed  farm.  If  i 
should  furnish  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  character  of  its  am 
necessity  of  draining,  soil  mixing,  or  other  improvements,  so  mnc 
the  better,  rather  than  the  worse.  The  farming  of  a  rich  virgin  so; 
calls  for  no  aid  of  science,  and  demands  no  skill.  The  obstades  ai 
just  what  are  wanted  to  illustrate  what  skilful  scientific  fanning  i 
where  the  farmer,  as  well  as  nature,  has  something  to  do. 

The  person  in  charge  of  the  fiirm,  should  have  access  to  all  agrica 
tural  publications  of  value,  both  American  and  Foreign,  and  kee 
himself  informed  in  relation  to  all  new  implements  and  fertilizers,  ao 
other  suggested  improvements ;  but  would  be  under  no  obligation  1 
put  any  of  them  in  practice,  unless  satisfied  of  their  economical  Yalm 
Improvements  requiring  large  outlay,  such  as  draining  and  irrigatio] 
if  evidently  of  great  utility  and  of  permanent  value,  would  be  exeei 
ted  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  The  management  of  tlie  fiui 
should  be  decidedly  conservative,  and  furnish  an  example  of  pn 
gressive,  but  prudent  farming,  conducted  with  a  sole  view  to  prolSt 
including  under  this  term  that  lasting  advantage  which  consists  in  th 
improvement  of  the  soil.  All  this  would  be  secured  by  making  th 
income  of  the  farmer  dependent  on  the  produce  of  the  farm  itael 
precisely  as  if  the  land  he  cultivated  were  his  own. 

The  second  great  want  of  the  country,  in  an  agricultural  point  o 
view,  is  an  experimental  farm  connected  with  the  practical  fann  a 
above  described,  and  devoted  to  experiments  in  Scientific  Agrricnlttm 
The  subjects  for  experiment  of  practical  importance  to  every  farmm 
are  innumerable.  Rotations  of  crops,  admixture  of  soils,  the  pvepa 
ration  and  use  of  manures,  the  diseases  of  plants,  the  introdnetion  d 
new  plants,  are  a  few  among  the  number.  The  experimental  hn 
should  be  under  the  control  of  Chemical,  and  other  ProfeesorB,  lb 
experiments  in  their  several  departments ;  and  be  regarded  as  pniil] 
experimental  ground,  where  the  idea  of  immediate  profit,  sbonld  no* 
interfere  in  the  least  degree  with  perfect  freedom  of  inve8t^|;sliQtt 
The  other  or  main  farm  being  conducted  with  a  view  to  profit  aloM 
the  accounts  of  the  two  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct,  and  all 
terial  passing  firom  one  to  the  other,  should  be  paid  for  with  a 
equivalent. 

The  directors  of  the  experimental  farm  would  have  oocaiioB  is 
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superintend  ezperimeats  in  feeding,  and  in  th^  dairy,  which  would  be 
best  made  on  the  associated  practical  farm,  and  would  increase  to 
some  extent  the  labor  there  required ;  but  this  also,  should  be  paid 
for,  and  the  character  of  the  latter  as  a  solely  practical  farm,  be  in  all 
rwpecta  maintained. 

The  experimental  fiirm  would  not  probably  be  remunerative  in  a 
pecuniary  seuse,  but  it  would  be  the  means  of  testing  for  the  associa- 
ted fiurm  and  the  country,  the  value  of  suggested  improvements,  of 
teaching  the  science  of  experiment  to  the  pupils  of  the  institution, 
and  from  time  to  time  of  bringing  to  light  new  and  important  truths 
in  Scientific  Agriculture. 

JL  Miueum  of  Agricultural  Products  is  another  essential  feature 
a£  an  Agricultural  Institution,  such  as  the  country  needs.  It 
alxould  exhibit  grains,  roots,  fruits,  woods  in  all  their  variety.  Its 
ooUections  would  serve  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  in  Lectures  on  Ag- 
ricultural Botany,  and  Physiology.  A  botanical  garden  connected 
«^^  it  would  add  greatly  to  its  value. 

^  Museum  of  Agricultural  Implements  should  also  form  part  of 
i^9  means  <^  instruction.  These  would  serve  as  illustrations  of  lectures 
<ywx  the  mechanics  of  agriculture,  in  which  these  operations  would  be 
ex-plained,  and  their  comparative  merits  considered. 

■Such  collections  can  be  made  at  comparatively  trifling  expense.  A 
'v^^able  building  being  provided,  the  material  to  fill  it  would  flow  in 
°'^c>i3i  the  liberality  of  farmers  and  manufacturers,  quite  as  fast  as 
«^>«ld  be  derired. 

-^  Veteri$wry  JSaspital,  for  the  treatment  of  diseased  animals  of 
^'G  ridnity  of  the  farm,  would  also  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  plan. 
I^  ahould  be  undor  the  charge  of  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon,  who 
^ould  give  instruction  in  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  various  diseases 
^  ^hich  animals  are  subject 

The  principal  branches  of  Science  which  should  be  taught  in  an 
Vsrieoltural  School,  are  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
^^>^Sogy,  Elntomology,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  Veterinary 
^"^didne  and  Surgery.  To  these  may  be  added  Surveying,  a 
'^'^wledge  of  which  is  of  the  utmost  convenience  to  the  farmer,  and 
^^^onld  form  part  of  a  liberal  agricultural  education. 

Chemistry  stands  prominent  in  the  list,  in  view  of  its  superior  and 

^^^^knowledged  importance.    Agriculture  aims  at  the  transformation  of 

^^^  snd  air  into  griun,  and  wood,  and  firuit.   The  process  is,  in  a  great 

P^vt,  chemical.      Every  dung-hill  and  compost  heap,  and  square 

^t  of  soil  is  a  laboratory.    Every  farmer,  whether  he  would  be.  or  no, 

^  a  ehenust  from  the  very  nature  of  his  profession. 
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Bat,  it  is  open  to  his  choice  to  be  an  ignorant  one,  or  to 
himself  of  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  mutaal  rebitioiisof  th 
materials  with  which  he  deals.  This  knowledge  he  needs,  and  moA 
obtain  from  the  scientific  chemist  It  is  none  the  less  necessary  if  hi 
never  makes  an  analysis.  It  makes  him  a  rational  and  econoiiiiat 
experimenter,  and  thus  puts  him  on  the  road  to  advance  in  his  pm 
fession. 

The  importance  of  Mineralogy  and  Greology,  which  treat  of  tlu 
materials  out  of  which  soils  are  formed,  and  from  which  they  derifi 
their  character,  whose  principles  guide  the  Agriculturist  in  his  sesid 
for  fertilizing  materials,  and  frequently  furnish  him  with  the  mos 
valuabld  hints  in  locating  and  improving  his  lands,  is  equaDy  obvioifl 

The  importance  of  Meteorology,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  rdation 
of  heat  and  moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  soil,  and  the  plant 
and  of  the  laws  on  which  change  of  weather  depend,  is  no  ki 
apparent. 

Although,  not  necessarily  of  every  day  application,  all  these  branebei 
form,  properly,  part  of  a  liberal  agricultural  education.  And  so  of  si 
the  other  sciences  which  have  been  mentioned.  The  enterprising  man 
possessed  of  such  knowledge,  will  find  abundant  occasion  for  its  wp 
plication,  and  abundant  suggestions  in  its  possession. 

On  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in  du 
breeding  of  stock,  and  the  laws  on  which  its  improvement  depeods 
of  the  diseases  of  plants,  and  animals,  and  of  insects,  injnriow-ti 
v^tation,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  against  them,  it  is  needles 
to  dwell.  Instruction  in  all  these  branches  should  obviously  Ibrn 
part  of  an  agricultural  course. 

What  a  centre  of  light  would  such  a  school  as  is  here  described  bi 
to  the  whole  agricultural  community.  All  purported  disoovmi 
in  agriculture  would  come  to  it  to  be  tested,  and  important  trntb 
developed  by  experiment  would  go  forth  from  it  to  the  world. 
Through  its  public  museums,  its  well-arranged  buildings,  its  vsri0t| 
of  stock,  and  latest  improvements  in  eveiy  department,  open  k 
the  public,  it  would  become  the  direct  instructor  of  the  whole  fiurmi^g 
conmiunity.  Through  its  pupils,  it  would  disseminate  widely  Ac 
varied  practical  information  which  its  course  would  fiirnish.  And} 
beyond  all  this,  it  might  be  made  the  means  of  eliciting  the  expan- 
mental  labor  of  hundreds  of  intelligent  farmers  throughout  the  cott- 
try,  for  the  decision  of  the  important  agricultural  questions  which  0S 
still  unsettled. 

The  laljter  point  is  worthy  of  some  ftirther  illustration. 

Agricultural  experiments,  as  at  present  conducted,  are  so  extnoMlf 
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improdaetiTe,  not  so  much  hr  want  of  care  in  their  execution,  as  on 
aoooont  <^  their  isolation.    An  experiment  which  belongs  to  one  set 
of  conditions  of  soil,  exposore,  and  climate,  is  taken  as  final  for  all 
cirenmstances ;  or,  if  repeated,  under  different  circumstances,  with  dif- 
fex^ent  results^  the  consequence  is  rather  a  diminished  faith  in  all  experi- 
ment, than  a  convict) ''a  of  the  necessity  of  multiplied  and  varied  trials. 
The  only  remedy  is  a  carefully  oi^anixed  system  of  experiment. 
Suppose  such  a  system  once  in  operation,  and,  instead  of  indi- 
vidual   experiments,  comparatively  valueless   from   their  isolation, 
tlie  same  experiment  made  in  a  hundred  different  places,  during  the 
laxne  year,  under  all  the  varieties  of  soil,  climate,  and  exposure  which 
a  kundred  different  localities  combine ;  suppose  the  results  of  such  a 
system  of  experiment  carefully  collated  and  compared  by  its  proper 
head,  and  the  latent  principles  which  they  contain  deduced — it  would 
not  be  long  ere  the  innumerable  mooted  questions,  which  float  through 
oar  agricultural  journals,  and  hold  their  place  there  year  after  year, 
would  give  place  to  definite  views,  resting  on  the  sure  basis  of  aoou- 
mulated  experiment,  and  take  their  place  as  solid  stones  in  the  edifice 
of  agricultural  knowledge. 

Bnt,  sudi  a  system  must  have  its  well  devised  plan  of  experiments, 
^d  its  own  experimental  ground ;  asking  cooperation,  for  fear  of  being 
l^^u^ensome  to  its  coadjutors,  only  where  oo5peration  is  necessary. 
^  these,  such  an  institution  as  is  here  described,  with  its  corps  of  in- 
^^nictors,  would  furnish,  and  thus,  beside  doing  its  own  independent 
vork,  be  the  means  of  eliciting,  to  a  great  extent,  the  zeal  and  labor 
^  intelligent  agriculturists  throughout  the  country  in  the  cause  of 
^Srricultural  improvement 

With  the  help  of  such  a  system  of  experiment,  it  is  scarcely  has 
^i^g  anything  to  say  that  an  amount  of  progress  in  agriculture  is 
P^i^ble  in  ten  years,  which  it  would  otherwise  take  a  century  to  ac- 
compHsh. 

Lastly,  soch  an  institution  should  be  the  source  of  published  infor- 
^i^^n  to  farmers  in  relation  to  its  experiments,  and  all  improve- 
^''^ts  to  which  they  may  have  lead.  It  should  also  keep  them 
l^^^nrmed  of  the  comparative  value  of  all  fertilixing  materials  offered 
lu  the  market,  for  the  use  of  agriculturists.  It  should  even  control, 
*  ^  would  be  able  to  do  by  its  published  analysis,  the  manufacture 
*nd  rehUive  price  of  these  articles,  and  thus  secure  the  farmer  against 
^  baud,  to  which  he  is^  constantly  exposed  in  the  sale  of  spurious 
^  worthless  articles. 

b  {bunding  an  Agricultural  School,  such  as  is  here  deecribed,  great 
^Taotsge  will  be  realised  by  connecting  it  with  a  University  already . 
Vou  L  No.  8--«3. 
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established.  Where  Professorships  of  Chemistry,  Greology,  Minend 
Meteorology  and  Engineeriiig  already  exist,  with  well  furnished  lal 
tories,  and  extensive  mineral  collections,  the  foundation  is  already 
and  half  of  the  expense  has  already  been  incurred.  Such  a  bans 
be  regarded  as  $100,000  at  the  least,  already  contributed  to  the  c 
of  a  great  Agricultural  School. 

An  equal  sum  in  addition,  would  be  needed  for  the  other  dq 
ments  although  a  beginning  might  be  made  with  less.  But  < 
supposing  the  amount  doubled  or  even  quadrupled,  it  could  nc 
regarded  as  large,  .when  considered  with  reference  to  the  magni 
of  the  interests  involved,  or  the  results  which  might  reasonabl; 
antidpated.  An  annual  increase  of  the  value  of  land  in  the  Stat 
Connecticut  alone,  by  the  one-hundredth  part  of  one  per  cent,  as  a 
sequence  of  the  knowledge  which  such  a  school  would  difPbae,  w 
more  than  pay  the  interest  on  such  an  endowment. 

An  addition  of  one  peck  per  acre  to  the  potato  crop  of  the  a 
state  would  pay  it. 

An  increase  of  one-thousandeth  in  the  product  of  hay,  or  one  t 
hundredth  in  the  dairy  produce  of  the  state,  would  cover  it. 

It.  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  that  practical  results  of 
mensely  greater  value  than  these  could  be  reasonably  ezpectei 
flow  from  such  an  institution. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  a  national  point  of  view,  the  imm 
importance  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  agricultural  suhjed 
still  more  strikingly  impressed. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  United  States,  is  estimated  in 
last  Census  report,  at  about  four  and  a  half  millions.  An  additic 
qne  dollar  per  head  to  their  value,  as  a  consequence  of  a  better  ko 
edge  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  t 
animals,  would  amount  to  four  and  a  half  millions  of  doUara. 

The  number  of  neat  C8.ttle  is  estimated  at  about  eighteen  nuOJ 
At  the  moderate  valuation  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  head,  an 
provement  of  one  per  cent,  would  be  equivalent  here  also  to  n 
creased  value  of  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

On  taking  a  more  general  view,  an  addition  of  one  per  cent,  te 
annual  agricultural  produce  of  the  whole  country,  would  amom 
sixteen  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  Yet  the  poesilnlity  of  i 
increase  in  the  value  of  stock  and  the  products  of  the  soil,  is  noiai 
ter  of  question,  nor  is  there  any  room  for  doubt  that,  all  that  ia  ii 
way  of  it,  is  the  lack  of  the  knowledge,  which  such  institatioiit  ai 
describe  are  calculated  to  diffuse. 

Of  the    practicability  of  such    sdiools,   supposing   the   ft 
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at  Hand,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubt     The  knd  required 
is  to  be  had  in  ahnoet  any  locality  for  a  £air  equivalent     In- 
foimation  in  relation  to  foreign  improvements  in  agriculture,  is  readily 
Aooesaible,  either  in  publications  or  on  the  spot    Instruction  of  the 
highest  order  in  practical  agriculture  can  be  supplied  from  the  ranks  of 
oar  own  best  fiarmers.    The  means  of  instruction  in  the  sciences  con- 
nected with  agriculture  are  no  less  readily  attainable. 

Neither  is  there  any  question  as  to  the  demand  of  the  country  for 
li  l>enJ  agricultural  instruction,  and  the  patronage  which  such  schools 
'^ould  receive. 

In  addition  to  all  the  material  advantages  which  would  flow  from 
sir  establishment,  they  would  have  an  influence  which  can  scarcely 
estimated,  in  elevating  and  dignifying  the  calling  of  the  agricultu- 
This  they  would  do  by  their  direct  influence  on  those  now  en- 
in  Agriculture,  and  again,  by  calling  forth  to  its  cahn  and  en- 
^|)]ing  pursuits,  talent  and  wealth  which  are  now  compelled,  to  seek 

dignified  associations  of  learning  in  other  professions. 
Xy  extending  the  course  of  instruction,  for  those  who  should  desire 
1^   into  correspondence  with  the  professional  training  required  for  the 
P^i^pit  and  the  bar,  the  wants  of  the  class  referred  to  would  be  sup- 
plied, and  a  valuable  acquisition  of  means  and  influence,  which  are  now 
expended  in  other  directions,  be  secured  for  the  cause  of  Agriculture. 
Schools,  such  as  are  here  described,  would  give,  in  fine,  to  the 
Scientific  Agriculture  they  would  create,  the  merited  rank  of  a  learned 
?t>fe88ion,  and  thus  dignify  as  well  as  advance  that  branch  of  industry 
^hich  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  national  prosperity. 

^0T& — The  writer  deems  it  proper  to  etate  that  he  has  learned  that  a  plan  of 
^^^^|wnti?e  agrioohnral  experiment,  with  aoentral  farm  and  boreau,  nmilar  to  that 
'^^^  propoeed,  has  been  anggerted  by  Geo.  J.  Pampelly ,  Saq.,  of  Owego,  N.  T.,  and 
^'^^  the  importance  of  a  model  fiirm,  of  exclnaiyely  practical  character,  has  also 
"^^  ationg^  urged  by  S.  W.  Johnaon,  Bsq.,  of  New  Haven. 

Pilose  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  will  find,  in 
^^Tnardli  Natkmal  Edueaiion  in  Europe^  an  accoont  of  the  lyatem  of  Agricnl- 
^"'■^  Bdnoitioii  eatabliihed  in  France,  as  it  was  in  1854,  with  a  particular  dee- 
^ilHioQ  or  the  organiatkm  of  the  National  Agronomic  Inatitote  a^ 
^^terinary  School  at  AUbrt,  the  Agricnltnral  School  at  Grignon,  near  Fsria,  and 
^<^  Sahjeele  of  Study  anMoorte  of  Lectures  in  the  Agricultural  School  at  Grand 
^<^«an,  in  Brittany. 

^Hie  LMHtate  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Hohenheim,  near  Stuttgardt,  in 
^mteoiberg,  which  Prof.  Bache  pronounces  "the  most  complete  agricultural 
"^iiiool  m  Borope." 

tlie  qfilem  of  Agrienhural  Bdueatbn  in  Ireland,  under  the  administratian  of 
^  GommiaaoDen  of  National  Bdncation,  with  a  description  of  the  Model  Fsno 
*^  AgriooHml  School  at  G]MMrin,aiid  the  Model  Agricultural  School  at  Dan 
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This  world  is  our  school-house,  God  is  our  Teacher  and  the  Bihie 
our  class-book ;  and  jet  there  are  in  the  United  States,  two  millians 
of  children,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  who  receive  no  moral  cul- 
ture ;  so  many  heathen  in  the  midst  of  Christianity ;  barbarians  in 
the  midst  of  civilization  I  Do  you  ask,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
this  increasing  army  of  future  voters,  who  begin  to  think  they  bdd 
the  balance  of  power  and  are  therefore  preparing  to  take  command 
of  the  country.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  what  are 
they  going  to  do  with  us?  I  can  find  but  one  way  of  disarming  the 
native  savageness,  and  of  preventing  the  probable  future  venality  cf 
this  mass  of  our  own  and  foreign  population ;  and  that  is,  hy  kannff 
a  law  that  shall  compel  every  child  to  go  to  school,  and  then  by  haw- 
ing moral  nurture  secured  to  every  pupil. 

That  morals  should  be  taught  in  every  school  I  take  for  granted. 
That  they  can  be  taught  in  every  school  I  also  take  for  granted; 
because  they  are  taught  in  hundreds  of  schools  in  this  country,    hk, 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  religion  stands  first  in  every  catalogue  of* 
school-studies  and  it  is  taught  in  every  school.    In  Holland  it  m 
required  to  be  taught,  according  to  law,  in  every  parish  as  a  separate 
parish,  but  the  clergymen  must  transmit  his  marks  of  merit,  for  each 
pupil,  to  the  public  school  teacher,  and  those  marks  go  to  make  ^ 
the  relative  rank  of  the  pupil  in  that  public  school.    In  our  oonatf 
it  is  forbidden  by  law  to  teach  sectarian  dogmatics  in  public  achocJ^f 
but,  not  forbidden  to  teach  morals.    The  question  before  us  noiir  ^ 
how  can  morals  be  most  effectually  taught  in  our  common  or  jwffr^ 
Schools  f 

Can  there  be  a  more  difficult  problem   presented  for  soIutioD  ?     ^ 
confessedly  stands  at  the  head  of  perplexing  questions  in  this  depi^^ 
ment  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  different  religious  sects.    I  wadf^ 
take  it  with  extremest  diffidence ;  but,  without  angling  for  sjmpst'j 
or  wasting  time  in  apologies,  let  us  to  our  work. 

What  is  it  to  ^eaeA  morals  in  a  school?    It  is  to  impart  moral  idei* 
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to  children's  minds  by  words ;  and  then,  by  exercise  and  example, 
to  make  those  moral  ideas  become  active  principles,  embodied  in  the 
life.    The  intelleetoal  idea  is  first,  as  a  cause ;  the  good  life  is  second 
AS  an  effect 

Under  the  bead  of  morals  I  include  all  the  principles  which  should ' 
reflate  the  conduct  of  men:  viz.,  justice,  veracity,  temperance, 
iodttstry,  chastity,  economy,  beneficence,  love  of  truth,  love  of  order, 
oonscientiousness,  obedience  to  law,  obedience  to  parents,  veneration 
of  age,  duties  to  brothers  and  sisters,  duties  to  the  young,  to  the  state, 
Vo  the  cause  of  light,  liberty,  and  love.  To  do  violence  to  any  of 
tlACse  principles  is  to  do  an  immoral  act ;  it  is  to  go  contrary  to  the 
vriU  of  Qod  and  the  commands  of  Christ. 

^Having  defined  what  is  meant  by  morals,  and  what  it  is  to  teach 
tliem,  the  modus  operandi  is  the  next  question. 

I  q)prehend  there  are  four  ways  or  methods  by  which  these  moral 
pri]ici|ito  may  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  Three 
o€  these  modes  are  direct ;  one  indirect  The  indirect  mode  I  will 
mention  first ;  and  it  is  through  the 

jFamily,    If  parents  communicate  moral  ideas  to  their  children's 
minds  by  fireside  instruction,  and  communicate  spiritual  glow  to  their 
hearts  by  eloquent  goodness  of  life,  then  their  children  go  to  school 
prepared  and  willing  to  receive  moral  culture  there,  and  prepared  also 
^  aet  before  the  school,  winning  lessons  of  moral  beauty.    Such  chil- 
dren become  so  many  silent  teachers  of  morals  in  the  school.    If 
c^dren  receive  no  spiritual  developement  at  home,  then  they  go  to 
^ool  with  calloused  hearts.    In  one  sense,  therefore,  parents  are  to 
^^cide  whether  moral  culture  can  or  cannot  be  prosecuted  in  the 
•diool. 

Again.    If  parents  in  their  femilies,  will  speak  respectfully  and 

^ftdctionately  of  the  teachers  of  their  children,  then  those  teachers 

^^  get  hold  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  pupils ;  but,  if  parents 

*P^  diitmstingly  or  contemptuously  of  the  teachers  of  their  chil- 

^^^  then  those   teachers  can  do  their  children  very  little  good. 

-Stents,  therefore,  have  it  in  their  power  morally  to  strengthen  and 

^mld  ^p  the  school  or  to  weaken  and  destroy  it    The  family  is  God's 

pHmary  school,  introductory  to  the  public  school    In  the  fiunily 

^«Yy  thing  and  every  body  teaches.    There  are  infinitely  complex 

^d  indescribable  feelings,  which'  there  give  the  greatest  force  to  ideas 

^  an  nnconsdous  influence  to  conduct.    These  manifest  themselves 

^  the  glance  of  a  mother's  eye,  the  tones  of  a  father's  voice,  and  the 

^f^Xitt  of  a'&iihful  friend.    It  is  this  mysterious  something,  which 

\        *  ^  around  as  like  an  atmosphere,  that  truly  and  permanently  shapes 
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youthful  character.  The  children  think  the  family  inougntsi  catet 
the  family  manners,  and  follow  the  Cunily  aims ;  thus  carrjmg  tin 
family  morals  into  the  school-house,  as  the  grinder  of  aromatic  seed 
carries  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  the  fragrance  of  his  woiUu^ 

My  first  mode,  therefore,  of  securing  moral  teaching  in  the  sdnod 
is  to  secure  it  in  the  family. 

The  second  method  of  teaching  morals  in  schools,  is  hytke  voio 
and  example  of  the  teacher.  This  method  is  direct  The  whole  prac 
tical  philosophy  of  the  school  system  may  be  summed  up  in  thea 
eight  words,  "as  is  the  Teacher,  so  is  the  schooL**  The  nineteent] 
century  demands  a  higher  type  of  teachers ;  teachers  who  are  mon 
than  a  match  for  the  intense  mental  activity  of  the  age,  and  who  cai 
more  than  master  its  tyrannous  selfishness.  The  19th  centaiy  impe 
riously  demands,  also,  that  the  high  and  sacred  office  of  teacher  shodk 
be  made  ^  fixed  prof  ession^  and  that  school  instructors  shoold  be  a 
fully  prepared  for  their  duties  as  is  the  clergyman  for  his.  Teachen 
teachers,  yes,  I  say  teachers  have  an  inconceivable  and  paramovn 
agency  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  world.  If  the  question  be  pQ 
to  me, — which  is  the  most  important  to  the  highest  and  most  duiaU 
interests  of  society,  viz.,  to  have  a  competent  pulpit  orator  for  lyCMM 
grown-up  persons,  or  to  have  a  competent  school  teacher  for  the  chil 
dren  of  those  1,000  persons,  I  answer,  that  in  my  judgement  it  is  ttu 
most  important  to  have  the  competent  teacher;  inasmuch  as  th 
foundation  and  walls  of  a  building  are  more  important,  on  the  whole 
than  its  finish  or  its  furniture.  We  have  reached  a  period  of  the  woik 
when  society  needs  whole  men ;  men  whose  physical,  intellectoal  an 
moral  powers  have  been  developed  in  their  natural  order,  proper  time 
and  due  proportion ;  men,  in  whom  each  of  these  powers  oocnpMi 
the  exact  place  in  the  grown-up  character^  which  Qaydi  ordained  ii 
the  infant  conetitution.  How  can  we  have  swh  men  ezoept  by  th 
early  unfolding  of  their  various  powers  ?  I  say  early.  Hub  wqiI 
must  be  commenced  as  soon  as  reason  dawns  and  oonscienoe  apeab 
What  so  necessary  as  competent  teachers  of  the  young  mind,  aai 
competent  guides  of  the  young  heart  ?  It  is  competent  t^nAff 
therefore,  that  I  would  use  for  inculcating  moral  truth  and  Chrirtiii 
virtue  in  our  conmion  schools.  A  stupid,  unfaithful  and 
teacher,  in  a  company  of  innocent  children,  is  what  the  serpent 
in  Paradise. 

It  comes  then  to  this, — ^that,  if  we  have  accomplished,  pioposaly 
prepared,  &ithful  and  Christian  teachers  in  our  schools  we  ea%  hafs 
and  certainly  shaU  have  morality  taught  in  them,  both  by  preoqpC  nd 
example.    If  we  have  not  such  teacheis,  we  have  no  rig^t  to  eqwet 
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«iich  instruction.    As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school.    Nothing  can 
1>e  tmer.     Ck>mpetent  teachers,  whose  learning  is  sanctified  by  piety, 
and  whose  characters  are  all  radiant  with  love,  will  assuredly  impart 
their  nobility  of  soal  to  their  pupils.    Their  spiritual  magnetism  will 
^  out  from  them  whenever  innocent  childhood  presents  itself  as  a 
<x>nductor.     Such  teachers  will  unconsciously  throw  into  the  daily 
lessons  some  moral  suggestion,  moral  hint,  moral  maxim,  or  moral 
•query ;  thus  giving  moral  polarity  to  every  thing.    Morals  will  thus 
.act  the  part  in  the  daily  instruction,  which  oxygen  acts  in  the  atmos- 
phere ;  insensibly  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  yet  the  life  of  them  all. 
£uch  teachers  will  be  consistent.    They  will  strive  to  be  what  they 
<each ;  and  thus  throw  over  all  their  instruction  the  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  their  own  example. 

Now  it  is  very  plain,  that  such  teachers,  who  project  themselves 
uto  the  motives  and  affections  of  their  pupils,  will  gradually,  but 
mnaensibly,  become  a  rule,  a  conscience,  aye,  a  Bible  to  them.    The 
<wght  of  such  an  instructor  will  be  to  them  as  the  beauty  of  holiness; 
Ibecanse  they  know  his  heart  is  moved  by  generous  impulses,  and  his 
£f6  governed  by  lofty  principles.    In  one  sense  he  represents  God  to 
^hem.     Such  a  teacher  knows  that  our  earthly  life  and  our  immortal 
liopea  are  intended  to  form  character^  and  that  character  does  not 
^soine  of  mathematics  and  logic,  so  much  as  from  the  daily  exerdse  of 
^he  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  united,  and  from  the  daily  practice 
<^)f  good  deeds.    When  he  reads  the  Sacred  Scriptures  each  morning 
^and  no  school  should  ever  be  opened  without  reading  them),  he  will 
^lekct  those  parts  which  will  most  readily  attract  juvenile  curiosity  and 
^nost  seriously  impress  youthful  hearts.    When  he  leads  in  their 
devotions  (and  this  service  should  always  follow  the  reading  of  God's 
]ioly  word),  he  wUl  take  great  pains  to  pray  like  a  child,  and  not  like 
m  man ;  and  in  all  religious  services  he  will  be  specially  moved  by 
Irevity  and  humiliation,  by  earnestness  and  simplicity  to  touch  the 
^leepest  fountain  of  feeling  in  his  pupils.    By  this  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  offering  of  prayer  he  will  teach  them  that  they  should 
1)egin  every  thing  with  God ;  that  they  should  never  plan  what  they 
^lare  not  ask  him  to  aid,  and  never  do  what  they  may  not  ask 
\dm    to    approve.     Over  the   school-room    door    of  one    of  the 
H^ormal  schools  in  Germany  are  these  three  words   "Pray  and 
Work."    This  command  our  Christian  teacher  would  obey  and  per- 
suade his  pupils  to  obey.    Thus  he  would  make  morality  permeate 
all  true  culture,  and  seize  every  little  incident  whereby  he  could  expand 
the  idea  of  right  or  deepen  the  love  of  truth.    I  say,  that  the  teacher 
who  is  thus  filled  with  Christ's  holy  spirit  and  God's  holy  love,  can  no 
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>re  abstain  from  teaching  morality  in  his  school  than  he  can  absMn 

)m  breathing.    Mj  second  practical  method^  therefore,  of  teaching 
lorals  in  schools  is  to  have  competent  teachers,  who  are  fblly  able 
nd  ever  ready  to  do  in  this  department,  what  God  and  natnre  requize 
o  be  dooe. 

The  third  practicable  method  of  teaching  morals  in  oar  paUio 
schools  is  by  boaJks.  The  Bible  should  occupy  the  first  plaoe  in 
schools.  Whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  introduced,  is  a  qoea- 
tion  I  would  not  consent  to  entertain ;  for,  if  God*s  own  word  is  not 
to  be  read  by  his  children,  I  biow  of  no  book  that  should  be. 

There  are  good  moral  class-books  which  might  be  used  with  great 
effect  by  the  teachers.  There  is  a  small  book  called  **  Morals  for 
Schools,"  written  by  a  lady  of  Maine,  which  has  done  much  service; 
but  the  best  work  of  the  kind,  I  think,  is  Dr.  Wayland's  ^  Moral 
Science."  This  great  and  good  man  has  secured  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian ;  and  now,  after  a  long,  usefUl, 
and  brilliant  career,  retires  from  his  high  position  amidst  the  benedio- 
tions  of  the  country.  Let  me  now  speak  of  our  school-books,  and  I 
say,  that  books,  like  teachers,  must  have  morality  in  them,  eke  tfaej 
can  not  impart  it  Books,  therefore,  must  be  made  with  special  reler> 
ence  to  this  paramount  object  The  reading  books  should  contaiA 
interesting  stories,  dialogues,  poems,  parables,  portions  of  natural  hia- 
tory,  descriptions  of  storms,  seasons,  atmospheric  phenomana,  biogra- 
phy of  good  men  and  women  who  have  resisted  temptation,  and 
attained  eminence  by  their  moral  force  of  character,  biography  of  bad 
persons  who  have  come  to  poverty,  disgrace  and  ruin  by  yielding  to 
temptation.  The  most  valuable  information,  and  the  most  attraotive 
moral  principles  may  be  so  united  in  a  reading  book,  as  to  be  imperoep- 
tibly  introduced  together  to  the  young  mind.  The  grammar  book 
should  teach  its  science  thoroughly,  but  its  principles  should  be  iOiit- 
trated  by  short  and  pithy  maxims  which  contain  the  moral  element 
K  the  author  of  a  grammar  wishes  to  do  it,  he  can  make  its  pages 
luminous  with  Divine  truth,  without  exciting  the  least  surprise  in  any 
pupil.  So  the  author  of  a  geography,  without  any  violence  to  hii 
pupirs  feelings,  show  the  earth  to  bo  full  of  the  riches  of  God;  and 
thus  make  the  footstool  of  the  Almighty  an  altar  of  devotion.  His- 
tory, how  it  shows,  at  almost  every  step,  the  development  of  a  vasli 
almighty,  moral  government  I  Half  the  fiicts  of  history  are  luminoos 
with  the  steps  of  a  divine  providence.  Why  should  not  a  histoiy 
beam  a  similar  radiance  ?  Take  astronomy.  How  irresistably  that 
idence  leads  to  our  trust  and  adoration  of  Grod ;  and  while  it  aasnrM 
us  that  **  an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad,*^  should  not  the  books  thai 
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teidi  this  sublime  Bcieiioe,  be  fall  of  ligbt  from  the  Sun  of  rigbteoin- 
21688 f  Then  there  is  arithmetic;  and  even  from  this  least  promising 
cf  depaitmevitB,  a  child  may  be  tanght  to  number  his  days  so  as  to 
j^plj  his  heart  to  religious  wisdom.  If  the  makers  of  school-booka 
veeolved  to  give  to  every  book  a  true  moral  and  spiritual  polarity, 
they  oould  do  it  without  betraying  the  religious  sect  to  which  they 
belonged. 

I  bardly,  therefore,  need  say,  that  we  need  books  with  a  vastly 
liigfaer  type  of  character  than  those  in  common  use.  We  need  books 
"which  do  md  put  asunder  what  God  has  joined  together.  We  need 
books  charged  vnth  moral  electricity,  which  will  flow  by  an  insensible 
stream  into  the  student's  open  soul. 

Examine  all  -  the  school-books  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
TJnited  States;  and  you  will  say  that  19  out  of  20  go  upon  the  sijip- 
positkni  that  the  intellect  only  is  to  be  cultivated.  You  would  hardly 
^esB  from  them,  that  a  child  had  a  heart  to  be  sanctified,  as  he  has 
a  head  to  be  enlightened.  I  say,  then,  that  we  need  school-bookB 
tipon  a  new  plan ;  books  which  embrace  the  whole  complex  nature  of 
childhood;  books  which  look  at  the  world,  at  man,  at  truth  and  duty, 
fiom  €kxi^8  angle ;  books  which  so  communicate  the  divine  ideas  in 
science,  and  in  Kfe,  that  they  can  make  us  think  God's  thoughts  after 
liim.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  such  books ;  and  when 
^we  do  have  them,  what  a  mighty  power  will  they  become  for  infusing 
the  eternal  principles  of  Christ's  morality  into  the  soul  of  inquisitive 
»id  impressible  childhood.  And  this  is  my  third  way  of  teaching 
morals  in  schools. 

My  fourth  and  last  method,  is  this:  to  introduce  voluntary  discus- 
Mions  on  moral  topics.  The  head  master  should  preside  over,  and 
<}irect  them.  Such  discussions  would  incidentally  teach  children 
grammar,  the  art  of  expression  before  numbers,  the  laws  of  fair  debate, 
'the  principlea  of  just  criticism,  the  laws  of  order,  &c ;  but,  my  plan 
is  to  tise  them  for  teaching  moral  truth  with  exceeding  distinctness 
mud  power.  A  book  of  debateable  questions,  embracing  history, 
1>iography,  government,  domestic  life,  play,  work,  virtue,  vice,  d;c., 
should  be  prepared  with  special  reference  to  such  a  school  exercise. 
If  such  a  book  does  not  exist,  let  the  teacher  give  out  such  a  ques- 
tion from  his  own  mind  as  he  knows  to  be  fitted  to  his  pupils ;  such 
c^nestions  as  the  following : 

1.  Can  a  person  be  justified  in  telling  a  falsehood  under  any 
imaginable  circumstances  ? 

2.  Is  every  citizen  morally  bound  to  vote  in  the  election  of  town, 
state,  and  national  officers  ? 
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8.  Li  every  penon,  who  owns  property,  morally  boimd  to ! 
written  will  and  testament? 

4.  How  far  is  a  good  brother  or  sister  morally  bound  to  lial[ 
brother  or  sister  ? 

All  human  life  and  human  history  would  furnish  the  teachf 
topics  or  suggestions.  Almost  every  newspaper  might  contain  i 
of  demoniacal  crime  or  godlike  virtue,  which  could  be  made  &] 
moral  impressions.  Let  the  teacher  give  out  his  question,  and '. 
ask  each  pupil  to  express  his  opinion  upon  it  This  exercise, 
few  trials,  as  I  know  from  experience,  gets  to  be  very  interes) 
the  pupils.  Look  at  this  matter  closely.  By  this  process  a 
principle  is  brought  palpably  before  each  child's  mind.  A  vot^ 
the  question  is  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  discussion ;  an 
vote  is  secret,  written  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  with  the  voter's 
attached.  Is  it  not  plain,  that  each  young  mind  in  that  aohc 
listen  to  the  question,  dwell  upon  it,  turn  it  over,  and  turn  it 
and  try  to  see  where  the  truth  lies  ?  As  different  speakers  giv 
opinions,  the  whole  assembly  waves  with  emotion,  and  thougl 
suggested  to  many  minds  which  no  common  teaching  could 
Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  exercise  ?  Is  it  not  to  bring  a 
before  each  mind  an  important  moral  principle,  and  then  to 
that  principle  to  actual  life  ?  Each  child  knows  that  he  mns 
down  his  opinion  in  his  vote  ;  and  how  certainly  will  this  lea 
one  to  give  the  best  judgment  he  can  form.  Is  not  this  direi 
powerful  moral  teaching  in  school!  This  mode  makes  use 
whole  school,  to  teach  that  school,  Christian  morality.  By  thi 
cise  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  entertained  by  each  pap 
then  brought  to  decide  upon  moral  differences.  This  exeroise, 
fore,  converts  each  mind  from  the  passive  to  the  active  state;  tl 
state  in  which  a  child  learns.  The  young  thoughts  kindle  a 
dwell  on  the  suspended  question.  The  whole  soul  begins  to 
the  curiosity  is  wide  awake,  the  feelers  are  all  out,  the  reaaoi 
pares,  the  judgment  weighs,  conscience  decides,  and  open  side  ii 
for  the  right  And  I  ask  if  this  is  not  moral  teaching  ?  Hoi 
how  natural,  how  persuasive  is  such  an  agency;  and  how  pc 
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image  in  the  young  and  mouldi  them  into  a  resemblance  to  the  **  holy 
child  Jeaas." 

I  am  now  prepared  to  state  a  most  important  hct  By  this  easy 
and  deUghtfol  process  of  self-culture,  the  children  have  set  up  in  the 
midst  of  their  school  a  common  ttandard  of  right ;  a  common  eoii- 
idenee  ;  a  school  conMcienee,  By  nieans  of  two  such  exercises  in  each 
week,  they  have  created,  in  their  midst,  an  intellectual  moral  umpire 
to  whoee  eternal  principles  they  bow.  To  this  they  refer  when  they 
make  nice  and  moral  distinctions,  and  when  they  measure  moral 
wrong  with  precision.  Thus  the  government  of  the  school  is  carried 
on  by  the  scholars.    Is  not  this  securing  spiritual  development  ? 

How  natural  and  practicable  is  this  method  I  But,  I  have  one  more 
which  you  may  think  better  yet  It  is  this.  To  convert  the  whole 
school  into  an  amicable  jury  for  the  purpose  of  trying  imaginable 
cases  of  disobedience  in  the  young. 

Whenever  a  pupil  commits  an  offense  let  the  master  conceal  hia 
name  and  call  him  Justus^  and  then  the  whole  school  be  called  to  see 
that  justice  is  done  to  the  unknown  offender.  Let  Justus  have  a 
chance  of  explaining  and  vindicating  himself  by  counsel.  Let  him 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  equitable  rulei^  of  our  common  courts; 
so,  that  if  he  is  condemned  he  may  know  why.  The  master  must  be 
the  final  judge;  and  the  offender  is  never  to  be  punished  in  the 
presence  of  any  one,  except  the  master  who  administers  the  chastise- 
ment The  method  of  conducting  such  a  moral  lesson  may  vary 
according  to  circumstances;  sometimes  only  a  friendly  consultation; 
sometimes  a  silent  vote  after  the  master  has  expluned  all  the  Ak^ 
Another  mode  might  be  this  in  extreme  cases.  Let  the  teacher 
select  three  boys  or  girls  who  are  to  act  the  part  of  accusers  of  Justus, 
and  let  the  school  select  three  who  are  to  plead  for  him.  Let  the 
rest  of  the  school  be  jurors,  who  are  to  give  their  vote  or  verdict  on 
paper,  each  one  writing  his  name  under  his  verdict  Let  witnesses  be 
sunmoned  and  give  in  their  testimonies,  and  let  every  thing  be  done 
which  will  bring  a  just  verdict  If  difficult  points  come  up,  so  much 
the  better ;  let  the  teacher  expound  them. 

In  a  trial  of  this  kind,  there  will  be  an  intense  interest  awakened 
in  every  pupil's  mind.  Each  one  knows  that  he  has  to  write  his  ver- 
dict ;  and  he  therefore  is  exceedingly  desirous  of  understanding  the 
case.  He  will  listen  to  the  evidence,  follow  the  pleadings  on  each 
side,  weigh  the  objections,  balance  the  probabilities  and  feel  his  mor- 
al responsibleness.  He  will  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  and  especially 
desire  not  to  do  wrong.  In  such  a  trial,  how  unconsdously  would 
come  up  the  principles  of  equity,  the  rules  of  morality,  the  commands 
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jof  paientB,  and  the  will  of  God.  OppoitanitieB  would  occur,  during 
a  year,  of  teaching  every  ethical  principle,  and  scrutinizing  eveiy 
department  of  human  conduct  And  be  it  noted  also,  that  this  teach- 
ing is  in  a  form  never  to  be  forgotten.  Here  is  a  great  result ;  these 
trials  would  show  what?  They  would  reveal  the  requirements  of  moral- 
ity and  furthermore  reveal  the  direct  application  of  its  eternal  prind' 
plet  to  the  every  day  conduct  of  life.  During  the  whole  trial,  moral 
truth  and  christian  law  would  occupy  tiie  minds  and  move  the  hearts 
of  tiie  entire  school.  The  rules  of  right  and  the  maxims  of  virtue 
would  not  present  themselves  to  the  young  minds  there,  as  a  thecny 
or  a  guess,  but  as  solemn,  tangible,  binding,  immortal  and  practicable 
principles.  Each  child  would  get  to  understand  that  the  principles 
of  morality  are  omnipresent  and  almighty ;  that  they  are  the  rules 
of  the  divine  government,  and  that  they  do  not  for  a  moment  relax 
their  benignant,  all  pervading  requirements  over  the  mind,  any  more 
than  gravitation  relaxes  its  power  over  the  body.  By  such  a  trial 
each  child  comes  to  believe  and  feel  that  morality  binds  every  thought, 
will,  and  act,  thus  connecting  him  with  God  and  immortality,  and  thus 
bringing  before  him  his  future  accountability.  Now  where  a  school 
exercise  thus  brings  together  moral  principles  and  daily  conduct,  I  ask 
if  this  is  not  the  exact  definition  of  teaching  morals  in  common 
schools  ? 

fllie  important  sabjeot  of  Moral  Edaoatkm  and  Religioos  Instruction, — ^inrolT- 
ifig  the  QM  of  the  BiUe  and  Prayer  in  Poblic  Sobools, — has  been  presented  at 
di£Eerent  timet  to  the  Amerioan  Inatitote  of  Instmotion,  in  weU-oonsidered  lee- 
torea,  aereral  of  which  are  printed  in  the  Annnal  Volmnes  of  its  Proewidi^i. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  one  by  Her.  Jaopb  Abbott,  in  1831 ;  Rev.Bi.C. 
Waterston,  in  1835 ;  Rer.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.,  in  1837 ;  George  B.  EmerMO,  ia 
184S;  Rev.  Herman  Humphrey,  D.D.,  in  1843;  Rev.  Calvin  R  Stowe,  D.D^ 
hi  1844. 

The  Hon.  E.  R.  Fbtter,  in  his  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
blaiid,  as  Commisnoner  of  Public  Schools,  for  1854,  has  collected,  with  mneh 
diligence  and  judgment,  the  opinions  of  the  best  writers  belonging  to  diflfofsat 
religious  denominations,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible  and  Religion  in  PoUie 
Schools,  for  elucidation  of  an  official  decision  which  he  was  called  upon  to  give  aa 
to  the  extent  to  which  moral  and  religions  education  could  be  made  compnlsoiy 
in  tiie  public  sdiooli  of  that  state.  In  this  nduable  document  will  be  found  a  ooa- 
dfosed  Tiew  of  the  pfiotice  which  preTaHa  in  difibrent  oountriea  on  the  anb* 
jeatd — ^EDrrom-l 


XI.    THE  CRIMES  OF  CHILDREN. 


To  ANT  one  wkoee  finer  feelings  have  not  been  blunted  bj  contact 
with  the  world,  there  is  hardly  any  sight  on  earth  more  sad,  than  a 
company  of  children  in  a  christian  land,  seized  by  constables,  con- 
demned by  courts,  separated  from  their  natural  homes  and  friends, 
and  shut  up  by  walk,  bars,  and  cells,  in  what,  despite  its  more 
euphonious  titles — is  the  prison-house  of  youth. 

Sad  as  this  is,  it  is  a  still  more  gloomy  thought,  that  in  almost  every 
Isjge  town,  boys  are  found  who  desire  the  magistrate  to  save  them  from 
the  vice  and  misery  into  which  their  friends  are  dragging  them,  and 
who  find  a  delightful  relief  in  renoundng  home  and  its  freedom,  for 
the  jail  and  its  bondage,  the  company  of  parents  and  brothers  for 
that  of  recognised  *' Delinquents.'* 

Even  at  our  own  doors,  children  of  years,  which  the  painters  and 
poets  in  every  land  delight  to  picture  as  full  of  innocence  and  purity, 
are  growing  up  diseased,  degraded,  stupid,  vicious,  and  sometimes 
ignorant  as  heathen  of  any  Gospel  knowledge. 

This  state  of  misery  is  not  limited  to  our  own  country.  Upon  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  lands  despotic  and  freey  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  the  ^  Cry  of  the  Children,"  is  rising  to  heaven. 

When  a  pestilential  disease  stalks  through  the  world,  it  is  not 
enough  that  physicians  bring  relief  to  individuals  that  suffer.  Should 
all  the  sick  be  healed,  our  guardians  of  health  would  not  have  done 
thmr  duty,  were  they  to  make  no  general  observations  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  epidemic,  its  cause,  its  proper  treatment,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  might  in  future  be  averted.  The  Crimes  of  Children  are 
both  noxious  and  infectious.  ^  Reform  "  is  prescribed  for  every  case, 
and  great  institutions  are  set  apart,  like  hospitals,  for  the  cure  of  the 
aodal  disorder.  But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  important  to  study 
the  diagnosii  of  crime,  to  inquire  into  its  extent,  its  character,  its 
causes,  and  its  cure. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  the  press  in  England  has  sent  forth  many 
valuable  works  upon  the  Crimes  of  Children.  For  various  reasons, 
and  especially  on  account  of  the  differences  in  our  civil  organization^ 
the  inferences  which  these  works  present,  are  not  always,  nor  even 
generally,  of  importance  in  this  land.     American  philanthropists,  on 
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the  other  hand,  have  been  so  much  absorbed  m  thai  meet  important 
matter,  the  reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  that  preveqdon  of 
crime  has  not  received  the  full  attention  it  deserves.  Tet  on  no 
subject  is  more  investigation  needed ;  on  none  is  the  cooperation  of 
men  in  every  social  position,  so  much  to  be  desired.  Hie  ofiBceis  of 
police,  city,  and  country  magistrates,  official  and  volimtary  visitcMB 
among  the  poor,  teachers  in  week-day  and  sabbath-schools,  phyridans, 
dergymen,  all  have  it  in  their  power  to  advance  by  observation  and 
reflection,  trains  of  research,  which,  if  properly  pursued,  may 
develop  the  laws  of  crime,  and  suggest  such  means  of  prevention  as 
will  greatly  diminish  the  present  alarming  extent  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. The  subject  demands  of  philanthropists,  not  merely  sym- 
pathy but  study. 

To  stimulate  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  Crimes  of  Children,  let  us 
call  attention  to  some  of  those  points  upon  which  investigation  is 
most  needed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  that  the  character  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency should  be  closely  scrutinized.  Such  tables  as  are  printed 
in  the  Reports  of  many  of  the  Reform  Schools,  are  far  from  giving  to 
the  public  enough  information.  The  classification  of  crimes  which  they 
adopt,  is  often  based  upon  the  official  papers  sent  up  by  magistrates 
in  different  places,  who  do  not  agree  in  the  principles  upon  whk^ 
they  pass  judgment  We  need  fuller  details  than  those  which  are 
contained  in  the  simple  words  which  are  sometimes  used  to  designate 
offences,  ^  &lse  pretenses,"  "  stubbornness," — even  a  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  particular  crime  was  committed 
that  led  to  the  offender's  arrest. 

We  need  also  more  full  statistics  in  reference  to  the  extent  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  Every  one  knows  that  this  is  great,  but  who 
can  give  the  figures  ?  Even  in  those  parts  of  our  country  where 
State  Reform  Schools  and  Houses  of  Refuge  are  established,  not  all 
young  criminals  are  brought  within  their  pale.  Many  still  find  their 
punishment  in  the  city  or  the  county  jail.  We  also  need  sooh 
statistics  as  will  show  us  the  difference  between  city  and  country  life, 
in  the  prevalence  of  crime,  between  Eastern  and  Western  states,  and 
especially  such  tables  as  will  enable  us  to  compare  our  country,  and 
its  democratic  institutions  with  European  states,  and  their  fixed  dis- 
tinctions among  classes. 

These  inquiries  vrill  lead  very  naturally  to  a  third,  the  causes  of 
crime  among  children. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  universal  answer  to  this  questiott  kf 
that  '*  their  homes  are  bad."    True  as  this  is,  it  is  not  precise.    We 
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need  to  know  more,  to  follow  up  some  sncli  train  of  inquiries  as 

-t^s :     Are  the  parents  of  the  child  living  ?  are  they  able  to  work  ? 

sre  they  intemperate  ?  are  they  ignorant  ?  have  they  ever  been  in 

jail  ?  18  the  house  comfortable  ?  the  table  well  supplied  ?  what  sort  of 

lx>ok8  are  in  the  family?  have  the  children  who  are  convicted  ever 

l)eento  church,  to  sabbath-school,  to  day-school?  have  they  been 

allowed  to  go  to  the  circus  and  the  theater  ?  where  and  with  whom 

have  they  passed  their  play  hours  ?  have  they  ever  been  taught  to 

work,  or  required!  to  learn  a  trade  ?  have  they  ever  used  ardent  spirits  ? 

can  they  read  and  write  ? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  will  soon  bring  us  to  learn  what 
measures  can  be  taken  for  the  prevention  of  crime.    Many  instru- 
mentalities of  this  kind  are  already  efficiently  at  work ;  more  can 
undoubtedly  be  contrived.    In  England,  vnthin  a  short  time  past,  not 
less  than  twenty-five  small  ^  Homes**  for  poor  boys,  have  been  com- 
menced on  a  plan  not  unlike  that  of  DeMetz,  at  Mettray,  and  of 
Wichem,  at  Hamburg.     It  is  important  for  us  to  ascertain  whether 
SQch  establishments  are  not  far  more  serviceable  in  preventing  crime, 
than  all  our  large  prisons.     We  do  not  conceal  the  fact  of  our  own 
predilection  for  these  "  homes ;"  we  desire  to  learn  whether  or  not 
iiey  are  applicable  to  the  wants  and  woes  of  our  own  land. 

We  likewise  need  an  investigation  more  thorough  than  has  recently 
:>een  made  into  the  proper  plan  of  managing  our  Reformatory  Insti- 
i^ntions.  Granting  that  crime  cannot  be  entirely  stopped  by  the  best 
preventative  agencies,  it  is  important  to  learn  how  those  who  have 
»>mmenced  the  criminal  career,  may  be  arrested  in  its  progress. 

For  this  purpose,  let  direct  inquiries  be  made  into  the  after  lives 
of  all  who  have  been  inmates  of  these  penal  establishments  for  youth. 
XiCt  a  careful  examination  be  instituted  into  the  comparative  results  of 
^iff^rent  courses  of  discipline.  In  a  word,  let  the  whole  condition  of 
existing  houses  of  refuge,  be  brought  before  an  enlightened  and  phi- 
lanthropic public 

When  the  crimes  of  children,  in  their  character,  number,  and 
causes,  are  fully  understood ;  when  the  means  of  prevention  are  prop- 
erly employed,  and  methods  of  reformation  are  rightly  appreciated, 
one  great  portion  of  human  misery  and  degradation  now  existing, 
will  disappear,  and  one  great  step  will  have  been  made  toward  uni- 
versal happiness  and  comfort. 

To  such  investigations,  the  readers  of  this  Journal  will  again  be 
invited. 


XU.   SYSTEM  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION  IN  8T.  LOUIS. 


Thb  system  of  public  schools  in  St  Louis,  although  of  recent  origin, 
will  compare  fiivorably  with  that  of  any  of  the  older  cities  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  efficiency  of  its  organization,  the  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  its  course  of  instruction,  and  the  liberality  with  which 
its  teachers  are  paid,  school-houses  provided,  and  its  administration 
sustained. 

Although  selected  as  the  site  of  a  city  as  early  as  1764,  by  Ladede, 
the  first  brick  house  was  built  within  the  present  limits  of  St  Loois 
in  1813,  and  the  first  steamboat  arrived  in  1817,  and  down  aa  late  as 
1830  the  population  amounted  to  only  6,694,  and  in  1837,  the  date 
of  the  first  organization  of  the  public  schools,  it  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded 12,000.  By  the  United  SUtes  census  of  1850,  the  total 
population  of  the  city,  was  77,850,  including  2,650  slaves,  and  by  a 
local  census  in  1852,  was  94,819.  The  assessed  valuation  of  pro- 
perty, although  below  its  real  value,  in  1853  was  $39,397,186,  upon 
which  a  tax  of  $414,000  was  collected  for  city  purposes.  Of  this  tax, 
about  $28,000  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  schoolsy 
which  was  increased .  from  the  income  of  school  lands  and  other 
sources,  to  $87,000,  in  1853-4.  In  pursuance  of  the  wise  policy  early 
adopted  by  the  General  Government,  in  organizing  new  territories  and 
states,  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  soil  of  each,  to  educational  pur- 
poses, the  act  of  Congress  of  13th  June  1812,  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  Surveyor  General  in  Missouri  Territory,  to  surv^ 
and  fix  the  out-boundary  lines  of  certain  old  French  towns  and 
villages  named  in  the  act,  and  among  them,  St  Louis,  **  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  out-lots,  conmion  field-lots,  and  commons  thereunto  belong- 
ing." If  this  provision  of  the  act  of  1812  had  been  strictly  complied 
with,  the  out-boundary  of  St  Louis  properly  run,  would  have, 
embraced  large  tracts  of  land,  to  which  individuals  had  no  rightfol 
claims,  and  to  which  the  growth  of  the  city,  in  population  and  busi- 
ness has  since  given  a  value,  sufficient  to  have  supported  a  complete 

*  The  principal  items  in  this  ikateh  are  drawn  from  the  fint  Annual  Report  of  the  Ontnl 
Superintendent  (J.  H.  Tiee.)  of  the  St  Loais  Poblie  Sohoolt,  for  the  year  ending  July  let,  lflM» 
which  contains  a  minute  hu/barj  of  the  growth  of  the  system,  the  condition  of  the  fbnds,  aad  the 
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traction,  from  the  prinuurj  abhool  to  the  Univenitjy 
appointments  of  buildings,  teaohen,  libnuiei^  aad 
ventj  years  of  litigation,  and  expense  of  $50,000, 
schools  ha?e  sncoeeded,  mainly  bj  compromises,  in 
fund  of  about  $400,000,  which  yidds  an  annnal 
14,000.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  Board,  are 
900,000. 

Tanuary,  1817,  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
act,  entitled  '^  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Board  of 
tending  schools  in  the  Town  of  St  Louis.**  This 
ral  Wm.  Clark,  William  C.  Carr,  Ool.  Thomas  H. 
*atte,  Augusts  Chouteau,  Alexander  McNair,  and 
Oustees.  The  powers  of  this  Board  of  Trustees, 
icty  were  to  "^  have  full  power,  to  take  and  hold  bj 
wise,  any  estate  either  real  or  personal,  whidi  may 
I  of  schools,  and  to  lease,  rent,  or  dispose  oC  to  the 
the  lands  and  other  property,  which  hath  been,  or 
/ongreas  to  said  town  for  support  of  schools,  and 
le  with  the  avails  of  what  is  rented  or  leased,  as  by 
employ  teachers,  to  direct  the  studies  of  youth,  to 
I  and  regulations  for  the  good  government  of  said 
:hat  said  by-laws  shall  not  tend  to  give  a  prefer- 
is  denomination  whatever." 
the  Board  was  organized,  on  the  4th  of  April  fol- 
al  Clark,  then  Governor  of  the  Territory,  as  presi- 
BL  Benton,  as  Secretary,  The  latter  continued  to 
Secretary  till  15th  of  February,  1827. 
ittle  else  than  assert,  and  that  not  very  vigorously, 
e  out-lots  and  common  field-lots,  reserved  for 
)88,  a  new  Board  was  provided  for  by  the  Legis- 
'  Directors  elected  for  each  ward  of  the  city.  On 
the  names  of  Edward  Bates  and  Judge  Leduc,  and 
iwith  taken  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  property, 
upon  the  same,  take  a  census  of  the  children,  and 
a  school-house. 

I  pubUc  school  was  opened  for  the  first  time  in  St. 
%er  a  second,  and  from  that  time  new  buildings 
and  new  schools  established,  until  there  were  at 
shool  year,  in  1854,  twenty-eight  schools,  viz.,  18 
4  Grammar  Schools,  and  1  High  School,  with  an 
ichers,  ^nd  4193  pupils, 
ling  of  the  school,  the  parents  of  the  pupps  were 
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PUBLIC  U.mi  HCIIOOL  OF  ST.  L 
Fig    I. 


PUNi  uiD  DxHiKimon  or  thi  Butldtito  DmsioD  nu  tbb  Pdwo  Ash  3 
ScnooL  or  St.  Loan,  Mimddki. 
Taa  bnilding  in  iu  eitreme  length  ic  one  hdndred  and  ufNl;  aadiBtatf 
Utreme  width  eighly-funr  firel,  including  towen  SDd  traoiepti.  Tha  bodj  ttOt^ 
builduig  i*  eightj-tbar  bet,  by  liitf -aeren  ;  main  height  (erailj-oBa  feel ;  lui  h^ 
ths  apex  of  tlie  roof  eight;-aii  fecL  Front  •qnsre  tower,  naed  rnqieollTaly  iiV 
Moh  aUxy  for  reccptioo  room,  library,  mnKiiTn,  and  wtrunvinical  otaemtarr,  tad 
me  bdndred  andaix  feetfai|:;h.  Octagona]  tower  flanking  «ad>  oonv,  tataelHB-' 
dred  and  two  feet  high.  Hie  wtng^  or  trmaepta  on  the  ndea,  ar*  Ibblaa  Ir 
MventaeD  feet,  with  large  gothio  windoira,  aeren  by  thirty-tHir  bet.  A  ■ 
window  ii  in  the  large  aqnare  front  lower.  All  the  windowi  bare  large  a 
hood  moldiDg*  psialed  in  imitation  of  stone;  bnttraa  cape,  itring  o 
wall  oopingi,  alio  of  cast  iron,  and  finuhedin  the  nine  manner ;  tbenxif  no 
wWi  alate,  with  copper  gntlerL 


mUC  DflH  SCHOOL  Of  8T.  LOUI& 


nunone  and  lougiiuilinal  halli,  divide  tlie  fint  uid  mooiuI  itoriM  hittt  fbnr 
oa  Mcb,  Mid  each  room  ii  capable  of  aooommodaUDg  asTenty  whotari. 
be  do^  are  anpporlad  in  an  entire  new  Hyle,  by  maetw  of  a  oit  iron  perii^le, 
I  large  pedealal  and  four  olam  for  aorewa.  Hie  periatyle  ia  placed  in  the  oentre 
te  daak,  adding  muoh  to  the  oomfart,  eleanlineaa,  qnlat,  and  free  Tentilatiati  of 
room..  Ha  deaka  are  made  of  cherry  and  *aniiifaed.  The  ohaira,  which  are 
ha  ano  obair  fiuhioo,  are  mpported  ahnilarly  to  dea^,  more  on  •  firtK  aa  m 
im  ooe-qouler  way  round,  and  the  Iron  worli  of  both  dak  and  duira  an 

^■rdrobe  room  in  the  towera,  are  attached  to  each  achocd-rooin,  with  hydrant, 
brae  linka  for  waahing  and  drinking  pnrpcaea. 

ha  pbiloacfihioal  and  chemical  leoture-Toom  in  the  laaement,  k  dxty-one  feat 
hirtj-coe  feet,  with  q>parali>  rooma  in  towera,  widi  ^nk>  and  water;  alao, 
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two  fire  ptacea  U  each  ead  of  the  room  for  eipciriiiienti  in  eheinktrf  tnd  ptiiloMfk^ 
Thtn  an  ataiti  leading  direct!;  to  the  philoeophical  and  ebeoiio*!  leetaiu  luuM 
Hie  other  baaeinent  ia  naed  bjr  three  fnmtoe*  for  hesliiig  the  boitdiiig. 

The  upper,  or  great  hall  in  the  third  ator?,  b«ng  the  full  ne  of  the  bmUiaK  im 
large  ud  eraamodiooa,  ctpsbte  of  tMommodating  lii  hnndred  penoaa.  A  laifM 
platlbnD,  twenty  feet  deep,  and  the  width  of  the  building  ia  at  the  aonth  «Bd  t0 
the  ha]l,  to  be  naed  by  aoholara  on  exatnination  day,  and  for  realatioo,  dednw- 
tkni,  and  reading  their  eiereiaea ;  abo,  for  a  aland  for  lectorera.  llieTe  k  k  n^- 
ing  room  behlod  the  platform  id  the  firant  tower,  for  aohidara  to  prepare  thfoari*^ 
for  performing  reapectJTe  parla  in  dialogne,  dCo.  From  this  retiring  room  •  fi^ 
of  aUra  aaoenda  to  the  aitrontnniaa]  obaerralory. 

'Rie  room  in  the  ootagooal  lowen  of  the  third  atorf  are  inttaicled  for  ma ilN  i^ 


DM  for  direotory,  or  fbr  priraM  imi&renoe  of  teaobsn  ud  parmto,  or  friuida, 

and  Mor;  of  the  traiuqili,  one  tat  duIm  and  the  othei  for  femtltt. 

nw  oitmuM  or  reoeption  noia,  for  ilraiigen  mi  pirenla,  ii  in  the  lint  itory 

Ibe  ofaMTT^tor;,  or  front  aqntre  tower  on  Olne  MtmL     Omr  the  reooptioa 

Bi  it  the  library  room.    Perfect  and  thorongh  Teotilation  ia  aimed  at,  and  the 

■t  iiDprotenieiita  to  attain  it,  adopted.    Ilie  itain  are  broad  and  direct,  ^*fl^ 

>  and  aaay  acceai  to,  and  from  the  butding  at  aD  titnta,  and  aeouring  againat 

aMddcnia  in  case  of  alarm  of  &re,  Ac. 

Ul  the  finishing  of  the  achoa<-rooma  and  halla,  are  grvned  oak,  and  Tamiahed. 

iidrabe  rooma  are  to  be  anpplied  with  double  slothea'  iuxHa ;  balla  with  umttfclla 

ka,  trongha,  and  placea  for  orcnhoea,  aD  made  ul  cherry  and  ramiahed. 


350  PCBUC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Tloe,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  his  Repd^rt        | 
for  1865,  indulgres  in  the  following  remarks  respecting  the  new 
School  Edifice : 

Tlin  magnifioent  edifioe  it  drawing  near  to  completion ;  and  when  oom] 
8t  Louia  oan  boast  of  a  model  achool  ediBoe ;  one  not  ezoeededf  if  equalled  in  i 
United  Status.    In  the  interior  arranffementa  it  oontaina  not  only  all  the  mod< 
improTements  and  conveniences  in  scnool-hoose  architeotnre,  bnt  aeveral  cntii 
new  featnrea.    In  exterior  appearance  it  n  one  of  the  moat  fanpoaing  stmctarea       io 
the  country  ;  and  if  tlie  organiation  prescribed  for  it,  and  the  oonnw  proposed      in 
it,  are  fiuthfully  carried  out,  there  will  be  no  literary  institation,  whether  paUio 
private,  that  will  give  such  an  extensive,  thorough,  and  practical  edaoation  to 
rising  generation  as  our  High  School.    Among  the  encooraffing  featnrea  c£_ 
age,  is  the  munificent  appropriations  for  the  higher  grade  of  aonool  edifices, 
ton  and  New  York  have  high  school  edifioea  that  coat  each,  indnding  lota 
which  they  stand,  $80,000.    Philadelphia,  exdnsive  of  lot,  $43,000.    Cindni 
$28,000.    Toledo,  $32,000,  and  St.  Louis  about  950,000.     It  may  be 
why  build  these  impressive,  costly  and  splendid  edifices,  when  plainer  hooaaa 
anawor  the  purpose  just  as  well  7 

The  works  of  taste  and  of  genius,  as  well  as  those  of  nature,  elevate  the  acynl 
above  the  ordinary  details  of  life,  and  quicken  the  imagination.    Athena,  the  caL[ 
itol  of  Attica,  a  small  state,  with  less  than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  expenA ' 
more  in  costly  edifioes,  in  ornaments  for  altars  and  temples,  in  statutes, in  bas-rcli^t 
In  Bonlpture,  in  hippodromes, aqueducts,  baths,  fountains,  and  in  enbeUiahnMiitii 
decorations  of  the  citadel,  than  the  most  powerful  of  modem  statea,  namberlx=B^ 
many  millions  of  inhabitants.        ^        *        Were  all  these  expenditarea 
on  the  port  of  the  Athenians  7    Why  did  they  not,  like  the  Spartana,  hold  to 
utmost  simplioity  in  all  things,  and  banish  works  of  taste,  and  this  arta  mid 
from  the  state  and  city  7    And  if  they  had  imitated  in  thia  rcapeot  the 
wonld  they  have  acted  a  wiser  part  than  in  taking  the  opposita  oonne ;  and 
ishing,  instead  of  cultivating  the  arta  and  sciences,  and  rewarding  wKh  civic 
ors  the  authors  of  works  of  taste  and  genius  7    Who  have  laid  hmnanity 
the  greati^  and  most  enduring  obligations,  the  Atheniana  with  their  magnificen^^^' 
or  the  Lacedemonians,  with  weir  plainness  7    The  only  legaov  of  LAoedemon 
the  world,  her  heroic  virtues,  are  embalmed  and  transmitted  to  na  in  the  lit 
tnre  of  Athens,  her  rival  for  dominion  and  glory,  and  who  found  both  in  _ 
Ing  an  opposite  oourso  in  regard  to  works  of  art  and  of  genioa.    In  art,  At 
haa  forever  given  the  worid  models  of  taste  and  beanW,  fixed  the  atandard  of  I 
raUire,  and  the  terms  of  philosophy  and  science.    Vlliy  7  becanac  the  im[ 
grandeur  of  her  temples,  theaters,  puUic  edifices,  arches,  aqneducta,  her 
gnrres,  filled  with  statutes  of  her  gods  and  demigods,  her  assembliiig 
within  her  precincts  that  could  charm  the  eye  or  gratify  the  sense  of 
awoke  the  nonius  of  her  people,  fired  the  imagination,  and  inspired  the  aoola 
her  poets,  her  orators,  her  heroes,  her  statesmen,  historiana  and  phf 
Time  and  the  violence  of  man  have  swept  away  the  evidences  of  her  power, 
taste  and  luxury ;  but  the  forms  of  taste  and  beauty  to  which  ahe  gave  birth, 
ger  yet  in  the  broken  column,  ruined  arches,  deiaoed  statutea  and  ormnUing 
Sees ;  and  it  is  the  highest  ambition  of  modem  artists  to  imitate  or  re-|irodi 
them.    The  stones  of  Athens  will  forever  remain  the  instractora  of  mankmd. 

A  splendid  edifice  is  not  without  its  uses  to  the  community  in  which  it 
It  is  an  expression  of  the  refinement,  public  spirit,  and  taaie  of  that  oommmiily^ 
The  old  behold  it  with  pleasure,  because  it  lights  up  their  fimoiea  with  brillian'  ^ 
imagea ;  and  the  young  with  both  pleasure  and  profit,  beoauae  it  apeaka  to 
of  grandeur  and  elevation,  which  shadow  forth  an  ideal  beauty  that  thej  are 
copy  in  their  lives :  for  vice  and  inunorality  hare  th^  roots  in  tha  groas ' 
and  perverted  taatea  of  men. 


XIII.  LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  TEACHER 

BY   GIDEON   r.  THATIA. 

Z*aM  Priaeipal  of  Cbaiuej  Hall  Sebool,  BoMob. 


INTRODUCTORT    UCTTIIL 


a.  Editor  : — ^In  quitting  the  position  of  a  teacher,  which  I  have 
lied  for  over  forty  years,  I  find  myself  not  wholly  free  from  the 
gs  that  induced  the  veteran  retiring  tallow  chandler  to  solicit  the 
ege  from  his  successor,  of  being  allowed  on  dipping  days,  to  go  into 
hop  and  lend  a  hand  in  the  prosecution  of  his  long  accustomed 
But  presuming  that  such  an  arrangement  might  not  be  satis- 
y  to  my  successors  in  the  school-room,  I  ask  the  privilege  of 
ibutiug  some  of  my  notions  on  the  subject  of  school-keeping^  to 
1^68  of  your  Journal. 

laim  little  originality  of  method  in  the  processes  I  adopted,  or 
3  details  of  my  routine  of  labor,  which  the  ardent  and  consden- 
teacher  would  not,  as  a  general  thing,  find  to  result  from  a  long 
e  of  determined  efiforts  in  the  management  and  instruction  of  a 
school.  Still,  my  younger  brethren,  however  gifted  by  nature, 
niproved  by  education  and  the  study  of  books,  and  even  with 
dvantages  which  result  from  the  Normal  School — that  blessed 
ution  of  modern  days — an  institution  whose  aid  every  individ- 
nale  or  female,  who  intends  to  become  a  teacher,  should  if  pos- 
secure,  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  anticipate  all  the  van- 
f  mental  machinery  which  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  operation,  to 
'6  the  results  at  which  the  educator  should  aim,  in  adopting  as 
regular  vocation,  this  important  department  of  human  labor, 
nay  have  a  love  for  imparting  knowledge ;  he  may  be  ambitious 
riting  his  name  on  the  roll  of  fame,  side  by  side  with  those  who 
e  common  consent  of  civilized  man,  have  made  the  world  their 
»r8,  by  their  successful  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  race, 
something  more  is  requisite — is  indispensable  to  the  complete 
S8  at  which  every  teacher  should  aim — should  resolve  on  at  the 
it  of  his  course. 

would  be  almost  unpardonable,  at  this  period  of  the  world's  his- 
to  attempt  to  show  the  necessity  of  education,  the  value  of 


ttuupieu  uii»  ocuuiiioub  .'      xuw  uj2iue  lb  uie  very  owns  ui  uib  ac 

the  school-room  ?    Has  settled  it  in  his  resolution  or  purpose,  t 

these  things,  are  to  be  indissolublj  connected  with  his  plan  of  f 

If  he  has  not  done  this,  his  programme  is  essentially  defective 

if  he  has,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  be  aided  to  no  inconffi< 

extent,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object,  by  the  suggestions  that  ezp 

may  make,  thus  sparing  him  many  a  toilsome  year  of  experime 

saving  his  pupils  from  the  disadvantages  of  inevitable  £Edlarc 

perhaps,  from  the  infliction  of  unintentional  injustice  at  hia  hai 

With  these  views,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  still  doing  son 

in  the  way  of  instructing  the  race, — when  I  shall  no  longer 

Walter  Scott's  "  tyrant  of   childhood," — I  propose,  by  your  j 

sion,  Mr.  Editor,  to  furnish  a  few  letters  for  successive  numbers  < 

periodical,  addressed  to  a  young  teacher,  in  the  hope  of  aidin| 

recUy,  the  youth  of  our  country  in  their  efforts  to  become  whi 

country  has  a  right  to  hope  and  expect  from  them,  when  the 

enter  on  the  duties  of  adult  life,  and,  in  their  turn,  help  to  shi 

destinies  of  their  native  land,  and  of  the  world. 

[We  shall  gladly  weloome  to  our  pages  any  oommunioatioD,  which  Oi 
laborer  in  the  field  of  educational  improvement,  may  forward  for  thk  \ 
and  we,  and  our  readers,  we  feel  assured,  will  be  happy  to  receive  not  a 
many  letters  on  ^e  practical  duties  of  the  school-room,  in  which  our  n 
friend  has  had  so  long,  and  such  eminently  successful  experience.  We  1 
occasion  to  say,  that  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  be  fovored  with  maSi 
mnnicationa  from  other  eminent  teachers  in  other  departmenta  of  edooilia 

ITOK.] 


XIT.  DEPARTMENT  OP  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  ARTS 

IN  YALE  COLLEGE 


The  neceBsitj  of  schools  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  various 
sciences  and  practical  arts,  is  strongly  felt  throughout  our  land,  and 
iMrithin  a  few  years,  many  institutions  have  been  projected  to  supply 
tJiis  deficiency  in  our  systems  of  Education. 

To  meet  this  demand,  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  established 
in  1846,  two  professorships,  one  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  the  other, 
of  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts,  to  the  first  of  which,  John  Pitkin 
Norton,  to  the  latter,  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  were  appointed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  in  August,  1847,  a  oonmiittee, 
Appointed  in  August  of  the  previous  year,  ^  to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency of  arranging  under  a  distinct  department  of  the  University,  those 
oourses  of  instruction  which  are,  or  may  be  given,  to  others  than 
nembers  of  the  undergraduate  classes,  and  which  are  not  included  in 
^he  departments  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine,  and  that  if  in  their 
opinion  such  a  department  is  expedient,  they  report  such  arrange- 
Ynents  and  regulations  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  full  organization  of 
Uie  department,** — ^reported  as  follows : 

That  in  their  judgment  it  is  expedient  to  form  raoh  a  department,  and  that 
for  several  reasons.    Some  of  these  reasons  are : 

1.  That  there  is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  oar  gradnates  and  others,  for  instmc- 
tion  in  partionlar  lines  beyond  what  is  wanted,  or  can  be  given  in  the  oollege 


2.  We  have  several  endowed  scholarships  for  gradnates,  and  are  likely  to  have 
vnore ;  and  the  advantages  arising  from  these  endowments,  will  be  greatly  in- 
oreaaed  by  having  instnictioiis  provided  for  the  soholars  upon  them,  and  not 
leaving  them  to  themselves. 

3.  From  tune  to  time  new  branches  of  stady  are  called  for  by  the  pnblic  \  which 
if  introdooed  into  onr  nndergradoate  coarse,  woald  greatly  crowd  it  and  interfere 
with  its  object  as  a  coarse  of  training  for  the  mind. 

4.  It  is  believed  that  students  resident  here  for  the  porpose  of  porsning  a  spe- 
cific branch  will  be  mdastrioas,  and  will  have  a  good  effect  in  promoting  the 
spirit  of  stady  among  the  ondergradoates. 

5.  We  have  at  present  the  materials  of  such  a  department  here  on  the  ground. 
It  is  believed  by  yonr  committee,  that  some  system  introduced  into  them,  will 
greatly  add  to  their  usefulness. 

Your  committee  being  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  regulationt  for 
the  organization  of  said  department,  should  it  be  judged  expedient  to  form  one, 
beg  leave  to  report  the  following : 

1.  There  shall  be  a  fourth  department  of  instruction  for  other  than  undergrad* 
uate  students,  who  are  not  in  Uie  departments  of  Theology,  Medicine,  and  Law, 
to  be  called  the  *  Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts.*  The  department  ia 
intend^  to  embrace  Philosophy,  literature.  History,  the  moral  sciences  other 
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than  Law  and  Theology,  tho  natural  noienoes  excepting  Medioine,  and  tiicir 
application  to  the  Arts. 

2.  Instruction  in  this  department  may  be  given  by  profeaiort  not  beloneing  Up 
the  others,  by  professors  in  the  Academical  departments,  and  by  aoch  ofiera  as 
the  President  and  Fellows  may  approve.  But  no  second  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Mune  branch  may  be  given,  without  the  consent  of  the  previous  lecturer.   ■ 

3.  All  graduates  o(  this  or  other  colleges,  and  all  other  young  men  of  lair 
moral  character,  may  be  allowed  to  pursue  such  studies  included  in  this  depart- 
ment, as  they  may  desire.  Bat  dismissed  students  of  this  or  other  colleges,  and 
nndergradnate  students,  without  express  leave  of  the  Academical  fiumlty,  ahall 
not  enjoy  the  privileges  of  this  department. 

4.  The  instructors  in  this  department  may  make  such  arrangements  as  it  le^tects 
remuneration  for  their  instructions,  as  they  may  think  proper. 

5.  The  fiiculty  of  the  department  shall  consist  of  the  president,  and  such  pro- 
fsMora  as  are  actually  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  department ;  and  regn- 
hUbns  passed  by  the  faculty,  and  approved  by  the  Corporation,  may  be  the  regu- 
lations of  tho  department. 

In  1851,  the  Corporation  established  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  in  this  department,  to  be  conferred  by  the  President  and 
Fellows,  under  the  following  rules  : 

1.  Students  in  this  department,  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  have  resided  at  the 
college  two  years,  and  have  pursued  their  studies  for  nine  months  in  each  year, 
may  receive,  on  examination,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  PhUotopky. 

2.  The  examination  shall  embrace,  at  least,  three  branches  of  study,  and  a  oer- 
tifioate  of  the  examiners  must  be  produced  to  the  effect,  that  the  examination  m 
each  branch  has  been  satisfactory. 

3.  This  examination  in  the  case  of  students  in  the  physical  sciencea,  shall 
embrace  two  departments  of  physical  or  mathematical  science,  and  either  the 
French  or  German  language. 

Under  this  action  of  the  Corporation,  the  Yale  Scientific  School 
was  organized ;  and  lectures  and  instruction  by  Professors  connected 
with  other  departments  of  the  University,  were  provided  for  in  studies 
not  included  in  the  courses  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

The  following  is  the  Programme  of  the  Lectures  and  Instructions 
in  the  department  of  Philosophy,  for  1856. 

Professor  Gibbs,  on  General  Phiiolonr* 

Professor  Oljmbtbs,  on  Natural  Philoaophy  and  Astronomy,  the  Acsdemieal  eoursss  of 

Lectures.    Also  if  desired,  private  lessons  in  experimental  physios  and  swdis* 

matical  astroDomr. 
Professor  Noah  Porteb,  on  Pajcholo^,  Lojple,  and  the  History  of  Philosophy. 
Professor  Thachbr.  Lucretius  and  Latin  Composirion :  instruction  twice  a  week. 
.  Professor  Hadlsy,  Pindar  and  Theocritus ;  instruction  twice  a  week. 
Professor  Whitney,  Sanskrit  from  Bopjp's  Grammar  and  Nalos,  or  such  other  text  books 

as  may  be  ajp^ed  upon.    Also  the  rudiments  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Pw* 

sian,  and  of  the  Egyptian  languages. 

The  branches  of  Chemistry,  Natural  Science  and  Engineering  are 
embraced  under  the  title  of  the  Yale  Scientific  School. 

The  division  of  the  school,  embracing  Chemistry  and  XatnnJ 
Science,  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Professors  James  D. 
Dana,  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  and  John  A.  Porter,  with  Mr.  Samuel 
W.  Johnson,  First  Assistant,  and  Professor  Charles  H.  Porter,  Second 
Aasistant. 

The  students  in  Chemistry  engage  in  a  systematic  course  of  experi- 
ment in  Analytical  Chemistry,  in  which  they  are  superintended  by 


\ 
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the  Instnicton.  The  following  are  among  the  partionlar  appUoatioDA 
it  includes : — ^The  anal jsis  of  grains,  soils,  minerals,  the  detennina* 
tion  of  the  commercial  value  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  expei> 
ments  in  Medical  Chemistry.  Preyious  study  of  Chemistry  »  not 
eaentia]  to  admission.' 
The  Lectures  for  1856,  are  as  follows : 


lour  TfeRM,  OtfMrof  Chemiatry^Profemor  Siluman,  Jr. 
Sboono  Tbui,  Mineralogy  and  Chology—VroftnoT  Dama. 


Chemittry  ApplM  to  the  ArtB—Vrofeaaor  SiLLiMAlf ,  Jr. 
Agricultural  Chemistry— Frofttaor  John  A.  Pobtba. 
ChttnUtrjf  of  Building  Materialo-^Frtihaoor  8xlumaM|  Jr. 
Chemicat  Fhilotophy—Profemor  Jouh  A.  Pobtbjl 

The  whole  course  occupies  two  years. 

The  division  of  the  school,  embracing  Engineering,  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  William  A.  Norton,  assisted  by  Alonaso  T* 
liosman,  B.  Ph.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  following 
studies  and  exercises. 

Sanreyinf ,  io  all  iu  branchet,  with  the  a^juitment  and  ate  of  Inatrumenti,  and  opentionv 
Ln  the  field. 

Drawing— topographical. geometrical, mechanical, architectural ;  with ebadingand tintfa^. 

Deecriptive  Oeometrj.—Sliadee  and  Shadows— Linear  Perspective— laomelrieu  Projection ; 
panned  in  connection  with  sjetematic  ezercieee  in  geometrical  drawing. 

Applications  of  DescrimiTe  OeomMry  to  Masonry  and  8(one-cntting,  in  the  conMmction  of 
Areaca,  Ac.,  and  to  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  generally.        « 

The  Principles  of  Architecture. 

Analytical  Geometry,  and  Differential  and  Integral  Caknlos. 

Mechanics,  including  Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics :  Application  of  Mechanics  to  Machinory 
ind  Engineering. 

The  Science  of  Construction  in  Its  various  depaJrtments ;  with  a  diacos^n  of  the  natora, 
Krength,  and  mode  of  preparation  of  building  materials. 

Engineering  field-work ;  or  the  location  of  roada,  surveys  for  excavations  and  embank' 
nents,  Ac.  Use  of  Astronomical  instruments  for  the  determination  of  time,  latituda  and 
ongitude,  Ac. 

The  lectures  of  Professor  Sillimak,  Jr.,  during  the  third  term,  on 
the  Chemistry  of  Building  Materials,  are  open  to  the  students ;  and 
dso  the  lectures  of  Professor  Dana,  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 
those  of  Professor  Siluman,  Jr.,  on  General  Chemistry,  and  those 
3f  Professor  Olmsted,  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  an^  Mete- 
3rology,  in  the  Academical  Department. 

The  full  course  occupies  two  years.  Students  will  be  admitted  to 
pursue  a  full  or  a  partial  course,  at  their  option.  The  preparatory 
aaathematical  studies  required  for  admission  to  the  full  course,  are 
^thmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry. 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  full  course,  for  each  term,  is  $80,  to  be  paid 
in  advance.  The  fee  for  the  course  of  Surveying  alone  is  1 12.  The 
liatriculation  fee  is  Id.    There  is  no  charge  for  incidental  expenses. 

Students  in  this  School  have  access  to  the  College  Library,  and  to 
tiie  mineralogical  and  geological  cabinets. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  will  be  conferred  by  the 
President  and  Fellows,  upon  students  in  the  Department  of  Philoso- 
phy and  the  Arts,  after  being  connected  with  the  Department  for  two 
years,  and  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  three  branches  of 
itody. 
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In  the  case  of  studento  connected  with  the  difkiont  of  CSieniiiby 
or  Engineering,  the  two  depsrtmente  of  science  on  which  thie  emni- 
nation  for  a  degree  u  held,  must  both  be  pnrtned  in  the  same  din> 
sion  of  the  school. 

Although  the  school  has  continued  on,  and  has  been  behind  none 
in  the  country,  in  the  number  and  character  of  its  students,  it  has 
been  unable,  from  its  poverty,  to  fulfill  its  aim.  It  has  no  adequate 
building,  having  only  the  use  of  a  small  dwelling  house,  which  is 
soon  to  be  removed.  It  has  no  collections  of  models  or  spedmens  in 
any  department ;  it  has  no  income  for  Professors'  salaries  beyond 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year ;  it  has  not  the  means  even  of  meeting 
its  current  expenses,  and  paying  the  requisite  asdstants.  Where  a 
European  school  of  similar  character  has  its  endowments  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  the  Yale  Scientific  School  has  but  five  thousand  dollara. 

'An  appeal  has  just  been  make  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Yale  Scienti- 
fic School,  to  the  public  for  funds,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  inune* 
diate  necessities  of  this  department  of  the  College,  and  to  give  to  it 
an  expansion  and  efficiency  corresponding  to  the  demanda  of  the 
times.  According  to  this  appeal,  the  immediate  neceasitiea  of  the 
school  are: 

*'  1.  A  building  which  shall  accommodate  the  students  of  Analytical 
and  Agricultural  Chemistry,  the  Engineering  Department,  and  the 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Department 

2.  Collections  of  Models,  Apparatus,  and  specimens  to  illustrate 
the  subjects  of  Engineering,  Agriculture,  Mining,  and  Metallurgy; 
for  example,  in  Engineering,  models  of  Bridges,  Railroads,  Machineiy, 
and  collections  of  apparatus,  and  of  specimens  of  building  materials, 
etc.,  in  Agriculture,  collections  of  Agricultural  Implements,  and  Pio- 
ducts,  grains,  woods,  soils,  etc. 

3.  A  fund  for  the  Professorship  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

4.  A  fund  for  the  Professorship  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

5.  A  fund  for  the  Professorship  of  Metallurgy. 

6.  A  farm  for  practical  fanning,  and  for  experiments  in  Scientific 
Agriculture,  etc.,  and  connected  therewith.  Instruction  in  Farming 
in  all  its  branches  including  the  Rearing  of  Stock,  Dairy  Farming,  etc. 
Agricultural  Botany  and  Zodlogy,  the  diseases  of  Plants  and  Animals^ 
Forestry,  etc 

7.  A  fund  for  the  general  necessities  of  the  Chemical  Laboratoiy 
as  regards  Assistants,  Apparatus,  Materials,  etc. 

Beyond  this,  the  school  needs  the  means  of  expansion,  by  adding 
to  its  number  of  Professorships  as  may  be  required ;  as  for  example, 
Professorships  of  Architecture  and  Drawing  in  the  Engineering  sec- 
tion, of  Mining,  of  Botany,  etc 
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It  may  also  be  added,  that  a  Museum  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  is 
sential  to  cany  out  fully  the  purposes  of  the  school ;  and  for  this 
id,  a  building  for  collections  would  be  required  and  a  fund  for  a 
urator,  and  the  incidental  expenses. 

We  thus  lay  the  case  before  the  friends  of  progress  throughout  the 
>untry.  We  believe  that  the  vicinity  of  a  college,  distinguished  for 
le  thorough  scholarship  of  its  graduates  is  especially  favorable  for 
le  highest  success  of  such  a  school.  There  are  extensive  libraries 
;  hand  which  are  available  to  its  students.  There  is  also  the  largest 
)llection  of  minerals  in  the  country,  and  a  well  supplied  cabinet  in 
eology.  There  is  also  a  large  corps  of  Professors  in  the  college, 
hose  lectures  will  be  accessible.  Moreover,  the  number  of  students 
ithered  here  from  every  section  of  the  country,  will  spread  widely  a 
lowledge  of  the  school,  while  at  the  same  time,  many  will  avail 
lemselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  for  completing  their 
lucation.  Thus  the  institution  instead  of  gathering  in  only  those 
ho  have  had  littie  education  elsewhere,  and  taking,  consequently, 
1  inferior  position,  will  have  a  foundation  of  scholars,  and  rise  to  a 
igh  standard  of  learning. 

In  view  of  the  fugitive  nature  of  private  property  in  this  country, 
id  the  certainty  that  in  a  generation  or  so  it  will  be  distributed  and 
lerged  again  in  the  common  mass,  it  is  plain  that  the  permanent  dis- 
xition  of  wealth  is  in  no  way  more  effectually  secured  than  by  its 
sstowment  on  institutions  of  education  or  benevolence.   Thus  applied, 

will  benefit  posterity,  and  remain  a  monument  to  the  enlightened 
berality  of  the  donor. 

During  its  whole  existence,  Yale  College  has  shown  itself  a  safe 
id  prudent  trustee  of  all  funds  committed  to  its  keeping ;  and  no 
)tter  guarantee  can  be  desired  .than  its  history  furnishes  for  the 
ithful  appropriation  of  all  funds  which  the  future  may  place  ai  its 
isposal.  The  names  of  Oovemor  Yale,  and  Bishop  Berkeley,  of 
lark,  Munson,  Perkins,  and  many  others,  are  inseparably  and  hon- 
rably  connected  with  her  history,  and  are  destined  to  live  forever  in 
rateful  remembrance. 

We  ask  of  the  public  spirit  and  benevolence  of  the  present  day, 
milar  bene&ctions,  to  give  this  new  department  of  the  institution, 
a  efficiency  corresponding  to  the  demands  of  the  times." 
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The  foIlowiDg  Tables  and  Summaries  have  been  prepared  for  tiM 
purpose  of  bringing  into  a  condensed  form,  the  principal  elementa 
for  estimating  the  magnitude  of  the  Educational  Interest  of  the  Um- 
ted  States,  to  the  advancement  of  which,  the  American  Journal  of 
Education  will  be  devoted. 

I,  The  extent  of  Territory  over  which  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  spread ;  together  with  the  area  of  the  other  American  States. 

II.  Tlie  Population  of  the  several  states,  at  decennial  periods,  witb 
the  Juvenile  Population  of  each  state,  according  to  the  census  of  1850. 

m.  The  number  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Public  Schools  in 
each  state,  together  with  the  number  of  students  and  instmcton, 
and  the  annual  income  from  all  sources,  of  each  class  of  institatioii, 
in  1850. 

IV.  The  number  of  students  returned,  as  belonging  to  the  d]£b^ 
ent  educational  institutions ;  and  also  the  number  of  persons  retam- 
ed  by  the  heads  of  families,  as  attending  school  in  1850,  in  each  state. 

v.  The  number  of  persons  over  20  years  of  age,  returned  as  not 
being  able  to  read  and  write,  in  each  state,  in  1850. 

VI.  The  number  of  Newspapers,  and  their  circulation,  and  lihm- 
ries  and  volumes  in  each  state  in  1850. 

VII.  The  amount  of  Funds  set  apart  for  Schools  and  Collegia,  and 
other  educational  purposes  in  each  state,  together  with  a  summary  of 
the  number  and  condition  of  Colleges,  Professional  or  Special  Schoohi 
Common  or  Public  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Reform  Schools,  and 
Institutions  for  the  Deaf-Mutes,  Blind,  and  Idiots  in  each  state,  for,  or 
near  the  year  1854-5. 

Vin.  The  statistics  of  Crime,  Poverty,  Insanity,  and  Idiocy. 

IX.  The  number  of  persons  enj^aged  in  agricultural  and  manofiu)- 
turing  pursuits,  with  the  capital  invested,  and  value  of  the  productions 
in  each  department,  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  Special  Scien- 
tific Schools  for  each  class. 

X.  The  population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  each  states 
in  reference  to  the  peculiar  educational  wants  of  such  communities. 

XL  Population  and  Territory  of  the  several  European  States,  with 
a  summary  of  their  Educational  statistics  for  the  purposes  of  compari- 
son. 
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4,&10,i  ■  - 
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852,090 
2,408,000 
25,700 

,300      3.170 


62.149 
119,119 
15,417 
21,604 
41,103 


1.268,500 
609,100 
36,000 


200367 
492.000 
E73.200 
ZH2,600 
lajBO 
2SS,310 
21,500 
62,000 
26fi00 
19,600 
85.400 
50.000 
90,000 
413.000 

ea'ooo 

957,000 

146,000 

2715,000 

6.O0O 

46,000 
3OT.000 
247.000 

32,000 
180,000 
570.600 
711,050 
S53.000 
480,300 


80.156 
20,728 

2,210 

S3W 
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Berlin,  Kojil  Library  . . . 
VwODB,  Imperial  Library. 
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Madrid.  Nalwual  Librwr. 
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I^rii,  St.  Oencriive 

Dsrmibtdt,  Onuid  Docal . 
FlorenM,  Mag" 


cToKoee,  Uaguabt 
KaplM,  RoyJ  ., 
Brtlnelf,  Royal .. 
Rome,  CaMiute 
HaRoe,  Itoyal  . . 
na^  Mataiin  .. 
Rome.  Vatioa  . . 
Parma.  Duod     . . 


I1,0«> 


9.300 

12.734 
30.0ttl 


UNlVKKSnV  IJBBJillES. 
Gottingeti,  ITni^erBirt  Lib. . 
Brcslau,  Uuiremty  lAhrvrj 
Oxford,  Bodldan  Libnn. . 
TohJnten,  Univenitjr  Lib.  , 
Mmiich,  Univern^  library 
Heidelberg,  Uniteniiti  '  ■* 
Cambridge,  PnbBc  Lit 
Bologna,  Universitiy  Library 
Prvgue,  UuiverBity  Libnry 
"■  "ut,  UniTenity  librwy 
le,  Umvetaltf  librar 
Copenhageo,  Univerdty  lii 
Tniin,  UmTeidty  libnry. , 
LouTiUn,  UniTccri^  Ubrar; 
DubHn,  Triioty  Cc^ege  lib. 
Upttl,  UtdTenity  Ubrai?. . 
Erlangen,  UiuTi 
BdinbutKh,  Uui 
I'ublio  LibrarieB 


S&«^ 
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llie  above  table  ii  taken  Trotn  Burritt'g  Year  Bwik  of  ibe  Natiooi,  and  ■ 
nrted  Id  this  plaoe  to  arrest  the  all^otioD  of  legialaton  and  mea  of  wealth  le      < 
•oiaiinif  defioieooiea  of  our  cilin  and  eollegea  in  tbe  (acilitiea  for  the  profcanA   . 
leatJgatJDn  of  aoy  subjevt  of  bumiui  learning  which  a  great  library  affiuda. 
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BLE  YI.    SCHOOL  FraDS,AIfD  DtSnTUTIONS  OF  EDUCATION 

SUPPOBTSD  PARTLY  OR  WHOLLY  BY  PUBUC  FUHDS. 


e  statistics  are  made  up  for  1854,  as  nearly  as  possible  for  all  the  States, 
ugh  in  some  those  for  1866  were  accessible.  We  have  drawn  fineelj,  bj  per- 
ioD,  from  the  American  Aknanao  for  1866,  and  Colton's  American  Statistical 
lalfor  1854,  and  from  official  Reports. 

ALABAMA 

•UOATIONAL  FuiTDs.  These  consist  of  a  Dmvernijf  Ftmd  borrowed  by  the 
I  to  the  amount  of  $260,000,  the  annual  interest  of  which,  together  with  an 
ional  sum  enough  to  make  up  $80,000,  is  paid  over  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
I  University,  at  Tuscaloosa.  The  Common  School  Fund  consists  of  the  follow* 
ams,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  in  1866: 

Prwcipai. 

$  1,244,798 

97,091 

669,086 


lenth  Section  Fund  on  deposit  in  the  State  Treasury,  De- 
cember, 1864.  *  .  .  .  . 
e  less  Sixteenth  Section  Fund — sold  in  1868, 
Ml  States*  Deposit  Fund,         .... 
\t  appropriation  in  1864,    .... 
ial  Taxes,         ...*... 
sated  Property,      ..... 
I,  the  interest  of  which  is  paid  directly  to  Towns,   . 


800,000 


$74,687 
7,767 
68,626 
100,000 
1,800 
288 


$2,800,970  $287,616 

e  fbn  amount  of  the  Common  School  Fund  managed  by  the  State  is  not  yet 
wd.  Besides  the  State  Common  School  Fund  there  are  Township  School 
la,  the  amount  or  income  of  which  are  not  reported  to  the  State  Treasurer. 
State  has  received  902,774  acres  of  land  for  Coomion  Schools,  and  28,040 
>  for  a  University. 

MMOir  School  Systsm.  In  1864,  the  Legislature  provided  for  the  appohiU 
of  a  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  as   preliminary  to  a  thorough 

loQ  of  the  system.  According  to  the  returns  made  to  him  in  1866,  there 
146,618  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years,  and  about  1000  schools 

oration. 

HOOL  FOR  Deaf  aitd  Dumb.  This  institution  was  established  in  1862,  at 
[i8on*s  Springs,  Autauga  County,  eleven  miles  north-west  of  Montgomery. 
5ree  to  all  deaf-mutes  of  the  State  in  indigent  circumstances  between  the  ages 
g^t  and  twenty  years.    Amount  appropriated  for  its  support  in  1864  was 

ARKANSAS. 

(UOATiOHAX.  FuiTDS.  There  is  a  Common  School  Fund  in  each  township, 
ig  out  of  the  Sixteenth  Section  leases  of  Salt  Springs,  and  the  sale  of  estrays; 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  Fund  or  its  annual  income  is  not  known.  The 
nary  Fttnd,  consisting  of  a  grant  by  Congress  of  seventeen  sections  of  land, 
been  distributed  among  the  counties.  The  State  received  886,460  acres  of 
for  Common  Schoolsj  and  46,080  acres  for  a  University. 

>]fMOH  School  System.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  ex  officio  State  Commis- 
r  of  Common  Schools.  His  hist  report  is  dated  18th  November,  1864.  The 
US  to  him  from  the  school  commissioners  are  exceedingly  imperfect.  Only  40 
>ls  are  reported  in  the  whole  State.  The  sale  of  the  school  lands  would  make 
^  ftmd.  The  Commissioner  says,  "  The  great  obstacle  in  the  organization  of 
Qon  schools  is  not  so  much  a  deficiency  in  the  means  to  sustain  them,**  as  it 
he  indifference  that  pervades  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  education." 
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CAUF0RN1A. 

Educational  Fuxds.    By  grants  of  Congress,  the  State  of  California  is 
sessed  of  over  seven  millions  of  acres  of  pnblio  lands  inviolably  devoted  b»y  tJn 
Constitution  to  educational  purposes.    The  funds  realized  from  sales  now  aoAOoat 
to  over  $600,000. 

Common  School  System.  The  Constitution  provides  for  the  eleetion  oTt 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  hold  office  for  three  years.  The  Tif»gfisla. 
ture  has  established  a  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  consisting  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Surveyor  Genenl ;  tiis 
Governor  being  the  President,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmctioii  l>eiiig 
the  Secretary  thereof.  Each  town,  &c.,  elects  three  persons  as  commissioaon  of 
schools  for  the  town,  and  a  constable  as  a  common  school  marshaL  Provisiao  ii 
also  made  for  County  Superintendents. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  actual  operation  in  1865  was  281,  wit2&  S04 
teachers,  and  26,898  pupils. 

Three  Colleges  have  been  incorporated,  and  several  academic  institations  hm^w 
been  organized  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  State. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Educational  Funds.    This  State  Has  several  ftmds  appropriated  to  ooaxmao. 
school  purposes.    The  School  Fund^  derived  from  the  sale  of  that  portion  of  tiie 
territory  of  Ohio,  known  as  the  Western  Reserve,  because  it  was  reserved  by  the 
State,  in  its  deed  of  cession,  dated  Sept  80, 1786,  by  which  it  conveyed  to   the 
general  government  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  the  people,  all  its  claims  to  ^^*^ 
vast  unappropriated  domain  which  was  originally  included  by  its  charter  %rifl™ 
the  limits  of  Connecticut.    This  reservation  was  sold  for  $1,200,000,  whiota 
constituted  a  ftmd,  the  income  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
mon  schools.    By  judicious  management,  this  fund  has  divided  among  the 
since  1801,  over  $4,000,000  of  interest,  paid  the  expenses  of  its  management^ 
has  now  (1866)  a  capital  of  $2,049,968,  and  yields  an  annual  dividend  of  $14^*'' 
The  Dmied  Statet'  Town  Deposit  /Vmd,  one-half  of  the  annual  income  of  wlil^^_^ 
appropriated  to  common  schools,  amounts  to  $708,661,  and  yields  to  their  su] 
$26,000.    Society  and  Tmon  School  Funds  amount  to  about  $100,000,  yielding 
$6,000  a  year.    The  aggregate  amount  of  these  funds  is  now  (1866)  inci 
a  Town  Tax  of  one  per  cent,  3rielding  about  $60,000,  and  local  District  T"^ 
yielding  about  $80,000,  making  the  annual  resources  of  the  common 
about  $266,000. 

Ststsm  of  Common  Schools.  The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  ^^^ 
Superintendent  of  Ojinmon  Schools,  who  is  ex  officio  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School.  The  following  statistics  are  gathered  from  the  report  or 
officer  for  1868,  which  are  fuller  than  for  any  subsequent  year.  Namb^^* 
towns  for  year  ending  March  81,1862,  148;  of  school  societies,  217;  of  s^^ 
districts,  1,642;  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen,  96,882;  attending  schoC^^ 
winter,  74,100;  average  attendance  66,100.  Winter  schools  were  kept  in 'L--^* 
districts.  Number  of  teachers  in  winter,  male,  1,060,  female,  780.  SmD-^^^^T 
schools  were  kept  in  1,410  districts.  Number  of  teachers,  in  summer,  male,  ^^m^A 
female,  1,020.    There  were  in  the  winter  408  private  schools  of  aU  grades. 


8,100  scholars.    Average  monthly  compensation  of  teachers  in  winter,  exolu-^v^ 
of  board,  males,  $18.60,  females,  $8.20;  in  summer,  males,  $22,  females,  ft^""^^^ 
Of  the  teachers,  220  had  at  least  10  years'  experience ;  480,  6  years' ;  600,  S 
670  less  than  one  year's.    46  schools  were  broken  up  from  the  incompetency 
teachers.    $73,000  were  expended  in  building  and  repairing  schod-^uses  d 
the  year.    The  amount  of  dividends  from  the  school  fund  for  the  year 
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ih.  gives  $1.36  to  every  enumerated  child.  Lecturers  are  em- 
he  districts,  and  to  lecture  upon  topics  calculated  to  imprOTe 
and  scholars;  and  Teachers*  Institutes  have  been  held  with 
in  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  at  which  666  members 
se. 

L  School.  This  Institution  is  at  New  Britain,  and  has  John  D. 
iperintendent  of  Schools,  for  its  Principal,  and  David  N.  Camp, 
lal.  It  was  opened  for  scholars  May  16, 1860,  and  from  that  time 
»,  867  pupils  were  connected  with  it  During  the  last  year,  294 
in  attendance.  The  number  is  limited  to  220  at  any  one  term ; 
me  from  each  school  society.     Tuition  free. 

M  School,  at  West  Mkridbn.  Dr.  Hawley  is  Superintendent, 
this  Institution  were  so  far  completed,  that  it  was  opened  for  the 
Is  March  1,  18^4.  From  that  time  to  April  1  of  the  same  year, 
dved.  During  the  year  ending  April  1, 1866, 186  were  received, 
d,  escaped,  or  died,  leaving  in  the  school  April  1, 1866, 189.  Of 
ed,  64  were  for  theft,  7  for  burglary,  41  for  vagrancy,  and  86  for 
9  were  committed  during  minority;  17  for  two  years,  11  for  three 
'ears,  3  for  six  years;  26  were  bom  abroad,  126  were  natives  of 
8S.  The  average  age  of  the  boys  when  committed  was  neariy 
cords  are  kept,  and  the  standard  of  each  boy  is  determined  by 
,.  The  school  is  divided  into  four  grades,  and  each  grade  into 
,e  discipline  is  maintained  by  promotion,  or  degrading,  by  with- 
ifinement,  and  if  necessity  requires  it,  by  corporal  punishment, 
ted,  school,  4^  hours;  work  at  some  mechanical  employment  or 
mrs;  meals  and  play,  3k  hours;  the  rest  in  sleep.  There  has 
hered  a  library  of  700  volumes.  The  buildings,  when  completed, 
ccommodate  from  800  to  360  pupils.  The  farm  has  1611  acres 
irrent  expenses  of  the  year  for  200  pupils  are  nearly  $17,000. 

The  Legislature  provides  for  the  instruction  of  the  indigent  blind 
tate,  m  the  New  England  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston, 
nual  expense  of  $1,200. 

TD  Dumb.  The  Legislature  appropriates  a  sum  to  educate  its 
ite  children  at  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
tverage  annual  expense  is  about  $2,000 

ITLUM  FOB  THE  DeAF  AND  DUMB,  AT  HaBTFORD.     BcV.  WU- 

',  A.  M.,  Principal.  The  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  ending 
IS  217 ;  of  whom  117  were  males,  and  100  females.  Of  these,  28 
by  friends,  37  by  the  State  of  Maine,  18  by  New  Hampshire,  18 
by  Massachusetts,  6  by  Rhode  Island,  and  86  by  Connecticut 
1  pupil,  for  board,  washing,  fuel,  tuition,  and  the  incidental  ez- 
hool-room,  is  $100  per  annum.  This  Institution  received  a  grant 
f  land  from  Congress,  out  of  which,  by  judicious  management,  a 
of  over  $221,000  has  been  realized,  the  income  of  which  reduces 
in  to  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

DELAWARE. 

.  Funds.  The  State  has  a  permanent  School  Fund  of  $486,606, 
I  1864,  the  sum  of  $83,829— and  which  was  increased  by  a  tax 
renl  districts  of  $24,000. 

LA    The  system  provides  a  free  school  within  reach  of  OTery 
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£unily.    The  districts  are  laid  oSf  numbered  and  incorporated.    286  of  thenm 
organized.    Each  district  entitles  itself  to  a  portion  of  the  ftind  hj 
school,  and  contributing  toward  its  support  not  less  than  $16.    Bat  any  di^l 
may  lay  a  tax  on  itself  of  $800;  or  (by  a  special  rote)  may  increase  it  to 
sum  deemed  necessary  for  school  purposes.    Towns  or  populous  districts 
unite  their  resources  and  form  schools  of  higher  grades ;  the  only  conditioa  is 
they  shall  be  free.    The  number  of  free  schools  in  operation  in  tiie  State 
286;  number  of  scholars,  (in  a  white  population  of  71,169,)  10,280;  reoeipts: 
school  fund  and. contributions,  $57,788.96;  expended  for  support  c€  free 
$49,469.80. 

Deaf  Mutes  and  Bund.  The  State  makes  provision  for  the  edncatiom  o^  Its 
indigent  deaf  mutes  and  blind  children,  at  the  Philadelphia  Institutions^  fla-ft  a 
cost  of  $1,500. 

FLORIDA.  ' 


Educational  Funds.  By  acts  of  Congress  908,608  acres  of  land  have 
appropriated  for  common  schools,  and  46,080,  for  a  University.  By  an  m/C^  <tf 
the  Legislature  of  1849,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  school  lands,  or  sixt 
section,  and  five  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  other  lands  granted  by 
gress  for  purposes  of  education,  of  all  escheated  property,  and  all  salvages, 
constitute  a  School  Fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  the  State.  IP^e 
liave  no  information  as  to  the  present  amount  of  this  Fund,  or  of  the  School^^ 

GEORGLA. 

Educational  Funds.  The  State  appropriated  hi  1788,  one  thousand  act  "O^*  of 
land  to  each  county,  and  in  1817  $250,000,  for  free  schools;  and  in  1792,  one  «lx-ca- 
sand  pounds  were  appropriated  for  the  endowment  of  an  academy  in  each  coiaxm^i 
which  was  increased  in  1817  by  the  further  grant  of  $250,000.  The  fomm^^'  ^ 
designated  as  the  free  school  fund,  and  the  latter  the  academic  fund;  The  XT^^d' 
versity  of  Georgia  was  originally  endowed  in  1784,  by  a  grant  of  40,000  acP^^^^  ^ 
land,  not  all  of  which  became  available.  The  University  has  realiied 
$180,000  out  of  the  grant 

Common  Schools.    The  avails  of  the  free  School  Fund  ($28,000)  are  pai^ 
to  teachers  in  each  county  in  favor  of  certain  scholars  who  are  reported  b;^ 
magistrates  as  proper  recipients  of  it  on  account  of  pover^^.    The  number 
aided  in  1854  was  20,000. 

Deaf  and  Dumb.    An  Asylum  for  deaf  mutes  is  located  at  Gave 
which  the  State  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $8,000. 

Bund.    An  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  been  recently  established. 


to 


IOWA. 

Educational  Funds.    Congress  has  appropriated  906,144  acres  of 
common  schools,  and  46,080  acres  for  a  University.    The  proceeds  of  the 
the  former  amounted  in  December,  1854,  to  nearly  $1,000,000,  and  wen 
10  per  cent  interest    The  sale  of  University  lands  amounted  to  $58,671,  and 
ultimately  reach  200,000. 

Common  Schools.    The  Constitution  provides  for  the  election  of  a  Su; 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  by  the  people;  constitutes  all  grants  ci 
Congress  for  schools  to  be  a  perpetual  fund  fbr  that  purpose,  and  appropriate^ 
exemptions  from  military  duty,  and  all  fines,  to  the  support  of  schools  and 
libraries.    The  law  also  provides  for  three  Normal  Schools. 

For  1854,  there  were  reported  2,858  organized  school  districts;  io  wbkk  -      ^. 
111,098  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 ;  1,620  district  schools;  44,116 paS>JP 
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in  schools;  061  male  teachen,  772  female;  wages  per  month,  miJes,  $19.61, 
females,  $9.89:  number  of  days  school  taught,  104,981;  yolnmes  hi  libraries,  676; 
number  of  school-hoases,  briok  98,  stone  9,  iVame  897;  cost  of  school-houses, 
#170,666;  amonnt  raised  hi  districts  by  tax  for  school-houses,  $80,224.07;  contin- 
^peades,  $8,624.61. 

Xkaf  AMD  Dumb.    An  Asylum  was  established  at  Iowa  City  hi  1854;  the 
State  appropriates  $6,000  a  year  for  its  support    There  were  20  pupils  in  1865. 

fxjSD.    An  Institution  was  opened  in  1853,  which  numbered  in  1854, 23  pupils. 
Tbm  State  contributed  $2,000  toward  their  support 

ILLINOIS. 

£i>X7CATioxrAL  FuMDS.  The  amount  of  land  granted  by  Ckmgreas  for  common 
•cboola  is  660,817  acres,  and  for  an  Uniyersity  or  higher  Seminary,  24,040  aoree. 
riie  Pnud,  realized  out  of  these  grants,  was  as  follows  in  1868. 

State  School  Fund ,        .  .  .         $961,504,    yielding  $66,888 

County  Fund,  ....       60,000,         "  6,000 

T*ownship  Fund,  .  .         2,871,692,         ''        287,169 

Tla«  State  School  Fund  is  made  up  of  the  ayails  of  the  public  lands  other  than 
^®  IGth  section]  amounting  to  $468,490,  and  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United 
^t&t««,  amounting  to  886,592;  the  College  Fund  amounting  to  $92,682,  and  the 
imrj  Fund  amounting  to  $69,788. 

lOH  Schools.  In  the  seyenty-nine  counties  that  made  returns  for  1854, 
^^>'<e  ^ere  4,126  organized  districts.  Amount  of  public  money  paid  for  teachers* 
^^g^m^  $145,188.07;  amount  paid,  besides  public  money,  $157,915.01;  whole 
&Qiov3tnt  expended  for  schools  in  these  counties,  $808,886.52.  Number  of  schools, 
*^^*^  ;  taught  by  males,  2,492;  by  females,  1,567;  children  taught,  186,871 ;  aver- 
*So  length  of  schools  is  six  months;  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers 
•^*5    of  females  $12. 

^J^STriTUTioy  FOB  THB  Dbaf  AiTD  DuMB,  Jackbontille.  The  edifice  for  this 
^^^"fc^tion  was  erected  in  1852-^8  at  an  expense  of  $40,000,  sufficiently  large  to 
^^^ovx^modate  all  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  State.  The  number  of  pupils  during  the 
^iTci  -^f^  209,  of  whom  94  were  from  Illinois.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  Insti- 
*^^oti  are  about  $19,000. 


^^I'lTUTiow   FOB  THB  EDUCATION  OF  THB  Blutd.    Thls  Institution  was 
^^^^«<i  in  1858,  at  an  expense  of  $40,000.    Instruction  Aree  to  all  the  blind  of  the 
^^^^«    Annual  expense  is  $5,000.    Number  of  pupils,  80. 

INDLANA. 

^'^ISCATIOHAL  FuHDS.    CougTsss  has  appropriated  650,817  acres  of  land  to  com- 
.   ^^    Schools,  and  23,040  to  a  University.    According  to  the  report  of  the  Super- 

^  Indent  [W.  C.  Lairabee]  for  1854,  the  funds  at  present  available  for  school 
^.  *'^^^^«esare  of  the  following  species  and  amounts:  congressional  township  fund, 
^*^^>,819.18;  surplus  revenue  ftind,  $552,529.92;  SaUnefhnd,  $61,270.05;  bank 
1]^^  ^^^nd,  56,769.04;  total,  $2,278,588.14.  This  amount  is,  or  ought  to  be  bearing 
^.  ^"^^st  at  seven  per  cent,  producing  annually  $159,501.17.  Deducting  from 
^  "Mie  amount  allowed,  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  to  county  auditors  and 

^l^^^rers  for  services,  we  have  $148,551.06  to  be  annually  distributed  to  the 
^^  ^^»  towns,  and  townships  of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
j^^^^^h.  The  estimated  whole  number  of  children  in  the  State,  between  the 
t^^^  of  5  and  21  years,  is  414,084;  thus  affordmg  only  85  cents  to  each  child,  and 
QP    '^^ion  is  therefore  indispensably  necessary  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  cause 

^^^^cation. 

^productive  School  Funds.    The  most  important  part  of  the  common  school 
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* 
ftind  determinable  in  amount,  but  nnayaiiable  at  present  for  distiibutioDy  lithit 
derived  from  the  sinking  fund,  which  was  created  by  the  llStfa  section  of  ^he  set 
establishing  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana.    The  total  amount  of  school  food  from 
this  source  will  amount  in  1867  to  91,560,400. 

Prospective  School  Funds.  The  principal  of  these  are — county  seminary  fond, 
about  $100,000;  unsold  school  lands,  at  least  $60,000;  and  swamp  lands,  Talued 
at  $1,000,000.    There  are  also  several  incidental  sources  of  School  Fund. 

The  grand  total  of  the  entire  School  Fund  may,  therefore,  be  thus  stated:  pTO- 
ductive,  $2,278,688;  unproductive,  $1,660,400;  prospective,  $1,160,000— toCsli 
$4,988,988.'* 

Common  Schools.    By  an  act  of  1866,  a  State  Board  of  Education  is  t$t^ 
lished  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer  and  Andi^^* 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  ncP^*^ 
annually  for  conference,  discussion,  and  the  determination  of  questions  wnr-^^ 
under  the  school  law.    The  Superintendent  is  elected  by  the  people  for 
years,  and  has  the  general  oversight  of  the  schools,  and  must  spend  at  least 
day  a  year  in  each  county.    The  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  township  have 
general  custody  and  management  of  the  school  property  and  lands,  a  limit' 
power  to  lay  taxes  for  building  school-houses,  and  the  authority  to  empl 
teachers  when  the  inhabitants  do  not  designate  them.    They  also  each  jc 
enumerate  the  children  in  their  township  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21. 
inhabitants  of  each  school-district  elect  for  a  year  a  school  director,  who  take 
care  of  the  school-house,  provides  fuel,  &c.,  and  reports  to  the  trustees.    Tl 
is  to  be  assessed  each  year  the  sum  of  ten  cents  on  each  $100  worth  of  property  "^^ 
and  fifty  cents  on  each  poll,  (except  upon  the  property  and  polls  of  negroes 
mulattoes,  who  have  none  of  the  benefits  of  this  act,)  for  the  use  of 
schools ;  and  one  quarter  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  on 
poll  (the  poll  tax  to  last  buf  one  year)  for  the  purchase  of  township  libraries,  sudi 
libraries  to  be  purchased  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  EducatioiL 

The  number  of  townships  in  the  State  is  988 ;  of  corporate  towns  and  cities,  96.  " 
The  number  of  polls  is  171,736.  The  number  of  children  reported  between  6  and  ^ 
21  years,  446,761 ;  number  of  teachers  reported, — males,  2,482,  females  666;  in 
all,  8,098.  Teacher's  wages  per  month, — male,  $28.01 ;  female,  $16.62.  Number 
of  schools  reported  2,622;  average  length,  in  months,  2.64.  A  State  teachers* 
association  was  formed  during  the  year.  690  school-libraries  of  821  volumes  each, 
were  distributed  throughout  the  State.  The  aggregate  cost  of  these  221,490  vol- 
umes was  $147,222,  or  an  average  of  $218  for  each  library. 

Asylum  for  ths  Deap  Ain>  Dumb,  IirDLAirAPOus,  1864.  The  Constitiitkii 
provides  that  ^*  institutions  fbr  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and 
for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  shall  be  supported  by  law.  Houses  of  Refbge  fir 
the  reibrmation  of  juvenile  offenders  shall  be  established  by  the  Assembly,  and 
the  county  boards  may  provide  farms  as  an  asylum  for  those  who  have  cbdmi 
upon  the  sympathies  and  aid  of  society."  All  the  deaf  and  dnmb  of  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty  are  entitled  to  an  educati<m,  without 
chai^  for  board  or  tuition.  The  session  is  annual,  and  lasts  ten  months,  firom  the 
16th  of  September  to  the  16th  July.  The  course  of  instructioD  is  for  five  j^m. 
Pupils  in  attendance  November  1, 1864, 189;  89  males,  60  ibmales.  The  whold 
number  admitted  smce  the  opening  of  the  Hospital  in  1848  is  818;  199  males 
114  females.  Number  discharged,  174;  110  males  and  64  females.  Of  168tlM 
deafiiess  was  congenital.  Of  20  the  parents  married  within  the  degreei  of  oob- 
sanguinity ;  27  of  the  pupils  have  married  deaf  mutes ;  6  those  who  can  hear 
and  speak.    299  were  from  Indiana.    The  entire  receipts  during  the  year 
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Sd2,651.21.    The  expenses  were  9d9.821Jtl.    Balance,  $830.00.    The  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Instltatkm  are  $20,000. 

Ikstitution  fob  thx  Bum),  Iitdiahafolis.  The  boardivg  and  tuition  of 
pupils  who  are  children  of  residents  in  the  State  are  free.  General  applicants 
over  21  and  under  8  jears  of  age  are  not  admitted.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
daring  the  year  was  77.  10  left  during  the  year,  leaving  in  the  school  Noyember 
1,  1864,  67.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  150  blind  persons  in  the  State  needing 
tiie  instruction  of  the  school.  The  current  expenses  of  the  school  for  the  year 
are  about  $6,000. 

KENTUCKY. 
EoucATiOHAL  FuHDB.    The  school  fond  amounted  in  1864  to  $1,400,270.01 ; 
oomaisting  of  State  bonds  and  bank  stocks,  besides  an  annual  tax  on  property 
amonnting  to  about  $78,000. 

Comiosf  Schools.  108  counties  and  cities  have  made  reports  to  the  Superin- 
teadent  for  the  year  1864.  Number  of  children  reported,  207,210 ;  average  number 
at  achool,  76,429.  Money  distributed  during  the  year  1864,  $146,047.  Number 
of  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  yean,  227,128. 

Ikstitutioh  fob  the  BLna>  LouisyiLLS.  This  Institution  was  founded  in 
1^2.     It  has  88  pupils. 

^vaxiTUTXox  FOR  THE  Deaf  AiTD  DuMD,  AT  Dakyillk.  This  school  was 
pounded  in  1822,  and  received  a  grant  of  a  township  of  land  from  Congress.  It 
A  ozider  the  direction  of  Centre  College.    It  has  87  pupils. 

LOUISIANA. 

£i>UOATioicAL  Funds.  The  State  has  received  786,044  acres  of  land,  for 
^^^n^xnon-school  purposes,  and  46,080  for  a  higher  seminary.  The  constitution 
;>ro^(|^  t2j^l  i(  ff^  pnblic  schools  shall  be  established  throughout  the  State;  the 
^*^<>oeeds  of  lands  granted  for  the  purpose,  and  of  lands  escheated  to  the  State, 
*^^^  be  held  as  a  permanent  fhnd,  on  which  six  per  cent,  interest  shall  be  paid  by 
*^«  State,  for  the  support  of  these  schools."  The  yearly  sum  of  $260,000  Ib 
JPP'^priatcd  for  the  support  of  the  free  schools  of  the  State,  and  is  derived  from 
^^  levy  of  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  from  the  imposition  of  a  poll-tax 
^1  on  each  white  male  inhabitant  of  the  State.  The  School  Fund,  January  1, 
J~^9  amounted  to  $461,269.66.    There  is,  besides,  the  Seminary  Fund,  which,  at 

^  ^ame  date,  was  $161,689.66.    But  these  now  are  funds  of  account  only,  and 

^**^^t  merely  of  a  debt  of  the  State  to  the  ftmd.    The  number  of  school  districts 

^he  State,  January  1, 1866,  was  681 ;  number  of  schools  in  operation,  an  average 

^>ght  months  in  the  year,  in  88  parishes,  687,  and  the  average  tuition  of  each 
^^*^^^  per  annum,  was  $9;  number  of  white  children  in  the  State,  between  6 
"^^  16,  62,682;  average  attendance  for  the  year,  estimated- 36,000 ;  number  of 
^l^^ers  in  the  State,  about  1,000.  The  amount  apportioned  to  the  several  par- 
r?**  for  the  year  was  $260,624.66.  The  report  of  the  Superhitendent  of  Public 
^^cation  contains  no  other  statistics  than  these  of  any  general  use.  The  Gov- 
*^  in  his  message  speaks  of  the  **  educational  system  "  as  in  an  unsatisfactory 

'^^tSon,  and  as  "  almost  a  failure." 

^Av  A2a>  Dumb  asd  Blind  Asylum.  This  Institution  is  at  Baton  Rouge, 
^i» braces  both  a  **  mute  department "  and  a  "  blind  department"  The  build- 
^or  the  latter  were  in  process  of  erection  at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  Jan- 
26, 1866.  The  mute  department  is  in  operation.  There  have  been  81  pupils 
^^^^«  Institution  during  the  year,  16  females  and  16  males;  29  were  natives  of 
r^'siana,  and  2  6f  Kentucky.  All  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  State,  between 
^  ^^d  80  years  of  age,  and  all  the  blind  between  the  ages  of  8  and  26,  are  entitled 
"^  education,  free  of  charge  for  board  or  tuition,  in  this  Institution. 
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MAINE. 

Educatiohal  Fusdb.  The  permanent  School  Fond  It  $1S6,S81.01.  The 
amoont  apportioned  for  the  jear  1864,  was  $65,800.68.  The  bank  tax  for  the 
support  of  schools  is  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  their  oq»itaL  Tlie  appor- 
tionment is  made  ratably  among  towns  making  returns.  Towns  are  obliged 
by  law  to  raise  annually  an  amount  of  school  money  equal  to  40  cents  for  each 
inhabitant. 

Common  Schools.  By  the  act  of  April  17, 1864,  provision  is  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  His  duty  is  **  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  improvement  of  common  schools  and  the  promotion  of  the  general 
interests  of  education  in  the  State.*'    He  is  to  hold  annually  in  each  county  a  ^    -  a 

teachers'  convention,  for  one  week  at  least,  of  which  he  has  the  charge,  and  he  is  «Lr  ii 

to  employ  suitable  instructors  and  teachers  to  assist  him  therein.    To  deft»y  the 
expenses  of  these  conventions  $2,000  are  appropriated  annually. 

The  latest  statistics  of  the  .common  schools  are  contained  in  the  Beport  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1862,  as  follows:  Number  of  cities  7,  cf 
towns  872,  and  plantations  841 ;  of  districts  4,092,  and  parts  of  districts  275. 
Number  of  male  teachers,  2,767;  average  monthly  wages,  $17.88;  female  teach* 
ers,  4,248;  average  weekly  wages,  $1.54.  Average  length  of  schools,  18  S>10tfa 
weeks.  Number  of  Bchools  suspended  by  incompetency  of  tCAchers  1,686. 
School-houses — number  of  good  houses,  1,505 ;  poor  do.,  2,171 ;  built  during  past 
y%^,  174,  and  cost^  $67,683.46.  Scholars — whole  number  237,778;  attending 
summer  term — ^total  183,062,  and  average,  99,248 ;  attending  winter  term — total, 
164,968,  and  average  118,746;  mean  average  attendance  both  sununer  and  winter 
terms,  108,097 ;  ratio  of  mean  average  to  whole  number  of  scholars,  0.4$.  Amount 
of  school  money  raised  by  tax  per  scholar,  $1.20;  whole  amount  of  school  money 
raised  by  tax,  $284,704.74;  minimum  school  tax  required  bylaw,  980,648.10; 
excess  $56,654.44;  amount  apportioned  from  State  School  Fund,  $84,701.81;  m^ 
cellaneous  funds,  $18,878.19;  amount  expended  for  private  schools  fS8,Mi.41 
Ratio  of  school  money  raised  by  tax  to  valuation  of  2  9-lOth  mills. 

State  Reform  School.  This  school  is  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  ia  under  tiie 
Superintendence  of  Wm.  R.  Lincoln.  The  first  boy  was  received  November  14, 
1858;  (torn  that  day  to  Nov.  18, 1864, 117  inmates  were  received  and  4  mn  4B»- 
chaiged.  27  were  from  Kennebec  county;  80  from  Cumberiand;  28  finoni  Penob- 
scot; 2 from  Oxford;  1  each  from  Hancock  and  Waldo;  12  from  York;  8  each 
from  Washington  and  Franklin ;  8  from  Sagadahoc ;  and  2  from  Somenet  78 
were  committed  for  larceny:  8  for  breaking  and  entering  with  fohmioiia  intent; 
21  as  common  runaways ;  4  for  truancy ;  8  for  anault,  uid  6  for  malioioiis  nds- 
ohief;  100  were  Americans,  and  17  foreigners;  average  age  18 (  years.  Each  boy 
is  employed  six  hours  of  each  day  at  some  mechanical,  agricultural,  or  domestic 
labor.    The  farm  connected  with  the  school  contains  160  acres. 

MARYLAND. 
Educatiokal  Funds.  The  State  has  a  School  Fund,  arising  out  of  advanois 
made  on  account  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  repaid  by  Congress,  togetfiar  with  the 
avails  of  a  tax  on  the  capital  of  every  bank  created  by  tha  Legidatnre.  This 
Fund  in  1864  amounted  to  about  $160,000.  The  income  is  distributed  to  Um  sev- 
eral counties,  and  by  the  county  oonmiissioner  is  paid  over  in  some  caaea  to  pri- 
mary Schools,  and  in  others  to  one  or  more  Academies. 

Common  Schools.  There  is  no  uniform  system  of  public  tchoola ;  anoh oooty 
being  left  at  liberty  to  adopt  its  own  system,  in  consequence  of  wiiioh  tlnra  h  the 
most  gross  inequality  of  school  privileges,  and  an  entire  abaenoe  of  raUaUe 
returns  as  to  the  condition  of  such  schools  as  are  established.    The  pnUioadiooIs 
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«}f  Baltmiore  are  in  a  good  comditioii.    The  City  laiBW  more  money  fhr  their  nip- 
^MTt  than  all  the  rest  of  the  State  for  the  tame  object 

l^ia  St^tt  provides  for  indigent  deaf-mnte  and  blind  children  in  the  Institution 
mi  PennsylTania.    There  is  a  House  of  Refuge  for  young  criminals,  at  Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Educational'  Fuin>8.  The  School  Fund  amounted  on  the  1st  of  January, 
^865,  to  $1,602,067,  yielding  an  income  for  distribution  among  the  schools  of 
^47,000.  Any  town  to  draw  its  proportion  of  this  income  must  raise  by  tax  on 
"fche  property  of  the  town  for  the  support  of  the  school  a  sum  equal  to  $1.50  per 
^sach  person  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15. 

_  PuBUO  Schools.  Every  town  is  obliged  by  law  to  maintahi  a  sufficient  num- 
of  public  schools  to  educate  all  the  children  of  a  proper  school  age.  And 
having  over  three  hundred  families,  must  maintain  a  public  High  or  Gram- 
School.  The  State  provides  for  the  support  of  four  Normal  Schools  for  the 
education  of  teachers  for  the  district  schools,  and  has  established  forty-eight 
^Msholarahipe  in  the  Colleges  of  the  State  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  high 
«M:hools.  The  supervision  of  the  public  school  system  is  entrusted  to  a  Board  of 
^^Sducation,  which  consists  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  eight 
srnembers,  one  being  appointed  each  year  to  serve  for  eight  years.  The  Board 
^^{ypoints  a  Secretary,  who  has  an  assistant,  and  two  agents  to  visit  schools,  lee- 
'^ure  in  the  towns,  and  co-operate  with  committees  and  teachers  in  the  improve- 
lent  of  the  schools. 

The  statistics  of  the  public  schools,  normal  schools,  and  academies  for  1854  were 

follows :  the  towns  raise  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools,  $1,018,472.26. 

ggregate  expended  Ibr  wages,  fuel,  and  superintendence  $1,140,182.68.    Number 

f  children  in  the  State  from  5  to  18  years  old,  206,626.    Number  that  attend 

;hool  under  6  years,  16,008;  over  15  years,  21,600.    Number  of  public  schools  in 

State,  4,168.    Number  of  teachers  in  summer,  males  874,  fbmales  4,172 ;  in 

"■i^iiilei,  males  1,840,  females  2,801.    Number  of  scholars  in  sununer  schools, 

^^86,628.    Number  in  winter  schools,  100,447.    Average  attendance  in  summer, 

'^41,226;  in  winter,  154,277.    Batio  of  attendance  to  whole  number  of  children 

^between  6  and  15,  .72.    Average  length  of  the  schools,  7  months  and  16  days. 

^Average  wages  per  month,  inclusive  of  board,  paid  to  male  teachers,  $87.76.    Do. 

female  teachers,  $15.88.   There  are  66  incorporated  academies  in  the  State,  with 

average  of  4,142  pupils,  and  an  aggregate  of  $86,822.00  paid  for  tuition ;  also, 

74  unincorporated  academies,  private  schools,  &c.,  with  17,822  scholar^,  and  an 

timated  aggregate  of  $244,200.72  paid  for  tuition.    Amount  expended  on  public 

d  private  schools,  &c.,  exclusive  of  cost  of  repairing  and  erecting  school  edifices, 

1,884,428.40,    There  were  in  1850  local  fiinds  for  the  support  of  academies,  &c., 

the  amount  of  about  850,000,  yielding  an  income  of  about  $20,006.    The  value 

^i^f  the  public  school-houses  in  the  State  in  1848  was  $2,750,000,  of  which  $2,200,- 

CMX)  had  been  expended  since  1888.    The  four  Normal  Schools  supported  by  the 

State,  cost  annually  about  $11,000;  one  is  at  Westfield,  one  at  Framingham,  one 

^t  Bridgewater,  and  one  at  Salem,  for  girls — averaging  annually,  in  all,  about 

^60  pupils. 

Statb  Bbbobm  School  fob  Botb,  Wbstborough.    This  school  was  estab- 

Xjahed  in  1848,  at  an  expense  for  land  and  buildings  of  $100,000,  to  which  Theo- 

^ore  Lyman  gave  $50,000.    Boys  in  the  school,  Dec.  Ist,  1858,  885;  received 

minoe,889;  discharged  during  the  year,  216;  remaining,  November  80th,  1854, 

tS60.    Of  those  <y)mmitted,  8  were  6  years  old,  0  were  7,  86  were  8,  67  were  0, 128 

^ere  10, 151  were  11, 170  were  12, 108  were  18,  286  were  14,  and  268  were  16,  87 

'Were  16, 19  were  17  and  over,  and  the  ages  of  8  were  unknown.    464  were  com- 

xnitted  for  larceny,  566  for  stubbornness,  57  as  idle  and  disorderly,  81  for  ya- 
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gnmoj,  27  for  shopbreaking  and  stealing,  6  for  assanltf  18  as  mnawaTS,  M  lb 
shopbreaking  with  intent  to  steal,  6  as  common  drunkards,  80  for  malicious  mil 
diief,  and  8  for  bur^^ary.  990  were  committed  during  minoritj,  2  for  10  yean, 
for  9  jears,  7  for  8  years,  27  for  5  years,  and  the  remainder  for  shorter  period 
Of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  1,093  were  bom  in  the  United  States,  and  186  i 
foreign  countries.  Of  the  1,098  bom  in  this  country,  768  are  of  American  pi 
rentage,  and  the  rest  of  foreign.  All  the  boys  are  employed  during  a  ptrtkm  < 
the  day  at  some  mechanical,  agricultural,  or  domestic  labor.  They  do  tiie  wad 
ing,  ironing,  and  cooking,  and  make  and  mend  their  own  clothes.  Each  day, 
hours  are  devoted  to  school,  6  to  labor,  81  to  sleep,  and  61  to  recreation  and  mi 
cellaneous  duties.  180  acres  of  land  were  originally  purchased,  and  since  thi 
time  an  adjoining  farm  has  been  added.  A  new  wing  was  added  to  the  bnSldii 
in  1863.  The  school  can  accommodate  660  inmates,  and  is  now  (1866)  ftiU.  Tl 
expenses  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  were  $68,171.01 ;  exceeding  the  meai 
provided,  $6,789.60.  The  estimated  expense  of  keeping  each  boy  per  anmu 
U  $46. 

State  Reform  School  fol  Girls,  Lakcastbr.  A  school  for  this  pmpoi 
was  established  by  the  Legislature  of  1866,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommeadatic 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  preceding  Legialatar 
The  government  is  vested  in  seven  trastees,  who  are  authorized  to  procure  a  tit 
and  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  $40,800;  tbi 
being  the  amount  of  the  State  appropriation  ($20,000)  and  the  private  sabaeri] 
tion  ($20,800.)  Girls  over  7  and  imder  16  years  of  age,  who  have  committed  an 
offence,  or  are  beggars  or  vagrants,  may  be  sent  tiiither,  and  in  all  cases  tbej  ai 
to  be  committed  until  they  are  18  years  of  age,  unless  sooner  discharged  or  ^ 
posed  of  by  being  bound  as  apprentices. 

School  for  Idiotic  amd  Fkerlb-minded  Youth,  Bostoh.    This  echo 

has  been  m  operation  since  1848,  under  the  gratuitous  and  effective  superinteni 
ence  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe.  To  the  close  of  1864, 114  pupils  had  been  admltto 
and  41  remained  in  the  Institution  at  that  time.  80  are  State  beneficiaries,  i 
first  the  State  appropriated  $2,600  yearly  to  support  its  beneficiaries,  and  latted 
$6,000  a  year.  The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated  $26,000  to  pa 
chase  a  site  and  erect  a  building  for  this  school,  upon  condition  that  before  Jul 
4th,  1856,  the  trustees  should  raise  $6,000  for  furnishing  it  with  apparatna,  &> 
This  condition  has  been  complied  with.  From  the  very  able  and  careful  rqm 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  State  to  ascertain  the  number  and  condition  of  tl 
insane  and  idiots  in  the  State,  prepared  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  it  appears  that  there  are  i 
the  State  1,087  idiots,  of  whom  640  are  supported  by  friends,  and  417  by  the  Stati 
1,048  being  natives,  and  44  foreigners.  There  has  been  since  1848  aprival 
establishment  for  the  instraction  of  this  class  at  Barre,  in  Worcester  Go.  It 
now  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Geoi^  Brown,  and  has  some  30  pupils. 

Pbbkuvb*  IiisnnrnoN,  aud  Kxw  £NOLA2iD  Asylum  for  the  BloTd,  a 
South  Bosrosr.  From  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  the  Trustees,  ^bm 
were  111  pupils  in  1864.  The  annual  expenses  are  borne  by  payments  made  b 
the  States  from  which  the  pupils  are  sent,  viz.,  $9,000  by  Mass. ;  $2(408  by  MmAm 
$1,119  by  Conn.;  $640  by  Vt;  $460  by  N.  Hampshire,  and  $226  by  priral 
pupils,  and  the  avails  of  a  Fund  of  $82,826  belonging  to  the  Institution. 

Deaf  akd  Dumb.  The  State  provides  for  the  education  of  all  her  bMgn 
deaf  and  dumb  children,  at  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  at  an  ezpsMS  c 
about  $10,000  a  year. 

(TV)  6c  continued.) 


XVI.    EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS  AND  STATISTICS. 


RUSSIA. 

Uii]  vttsiTxss.  The  following  partioulan  are  fzom  the  last  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instmctioii  in  Russia. 

Tkk  TJhitulsitt  or  St.  Pktxrsbusci  includes  three  faculties/  each  divi- 
ded  ix&to  two  sections,  viz.,  the  facultf  of  history  and  philologyi  composed 
of  the  sections  of  unlTersal  and  oriental  literature;  the  faculty  of  physios 
^'^^  xi:iathematics,  comprising  the  sections  of  mathematics  and  natural 
Kienc^s ;  the  faculty  of  law,  including  the  sections  of  jurisprudence  and 
politioaLl  eoooomy. 

'^^  uniTersity  had  during  the  year  18^3,  70  officers  and  383  students. 
1a  addition  to  the  latter,  70  foreigners  were  also  in  attendance  upon  the 

^o  Xihrary  of  the  Uniyersityf  contains  25,322  works  in  44,487  volumes, 
*^^  tli.«t  of  the  students  contains  1,701  volumes. 

*^^  UanriESiTT  of  Moscow  contains  four  faculties;  one  of  history  and 
PMlology,  another  of  phjrsics  and  mathematics,  the  third  of  law  and  the 

^i^H  of  medicine.  These  four  faculties  embrace  123  professors  and  offl* 
^  ^t»d  975  students,  in  addition  to  131  foreigners.    The  Library  of  the 

^^rer«ity  contains  68,832  works  in  106,096  volumes. 

"^^^  TJiiiYBmsiTT  or  Khakkopp  has  four  faculties,  corresponding  to  those 
Moscow.     The  number  of  students  in  1853,  was  475,  beside  18  foreign- 
^  Uie  number  of  professors  and  officers  was  77.     The  Library  contains 
»^1  woiks  in  54,621  volumes. 

'^^s  UmmsiTT  OP  Kasar,  with  the  same  arrangement  of  its  faculties  as 

^^    ^harkoff,  had  in  1853,  92  officers  and  370  students.     The  principal 

^l^mry  contains  52,487  volumes,  and  that  of  the  students,  10,181  volumes. 

^  UmvcBSTTT  or  St.  Vladzick,  at  Kiepp,  is  formed  also  of  the  four 
^Ve-named  faculties.    It  had  in  1853,  97  professors  and  officers.    There 
606  students  in  addition  to  28  foreigners  who  were  in  attendance 
lectures.    The  Library  of  the  university  contains  91,881  volumes. 

l^  "^"^i  UmvBSSiTT  OP  BoEPAT  is  composed  of  five  faculties,  viz.,  of  law,  of 
1^  ^^^^<^f  of  history  and  philology,  of  physics  and  mathematics,  and  of 
.^/^^loine.    There  were  in  1853,  71  professors  and  other  officers,  and  634 
its.    The  Library  contains  87,496  volumes; 

^^*3lie  fitculty  of  medicine  is  not  needed  in  this  University,  on  account  of  the 
^^^ent  Medioo-Chlnirgical  Academy  which  exists  in  St  Petersbnrgh,  on  a  sep- 
^^^  foundation. 

\k^^J^>his  Library  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Imperial  Public  Library  of  St  Peteis* 
\^^^,  one  of  the  lai^t  coUeotioos  of  books  in  the  world,  numbering  not  hr  firoBL 
^^*^m  mfllion  of  volumes. 
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Schools  or  Spxcial  Instruction.  The  GoTernment  of.  Russia  has 
as  much  as  aoy  other  in  Europe,  within  the  last  half  century,  for  the 
Ushment  and  maintenance  of  schools  of  special  training,  where  men  fi 
every  quarter  of  the  empire  may  be  fitted  by  appropriate  oonrses  of  ini 
tion,  for  practical  yet  scientific  pursuits— as  the  improvement  of  agrienltiL 
the  protection  and  cultivation  of  forests,  the  development  of  mines  and  t 
perfection  of  manufactures 


<c 


In  the  first  place,  the  military  schools  are  cared  for.     In  the  old  and 
capitals,  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  two  or  three  smaller 
immense  academies  for  the  training  of  officers  are  established  and  munii 
cently  sustained.    One  such  institution  in  St.  Petersburg  had,  a  short  ti 
since,  more  cadets  than  the  whole  number  of  officers  in  the  United  Sta' 
army ;  while  in  the  five>and-twenty  military  schools  of  the  empire, 
were,  in  1854,  more  than  eight  thousand  cadets,  or  three-fourths  the  nn 
ber  of  our  regular  troops,  officers,  privates,  and  musicians  included*    Tht 
schools  are  for  different  objects ;  one  trains  officers  of  the  guard,  a 
those  of  the  line,  and  others  are  for  the  cavalry,  the  artillery,  and  the  cor 
of  engineers.     In  all  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  instructors  are  ei 
ployed,  and  their  systems  of  instruction,  pursued  through  several 
will  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  the  military  academies  in 
other  country.     Next  to  the  schools  of  preparation  for  the  army,  are 
of  the  navy.     One  of  these,  the  Marine  Corps  of  St.  Petersburg,  with 
ninety  officers  and  nearly  six  hundred  pupils,  is  in  every  respect  a  first-^i 
establishment ;  and  among  the  other  establishments,  subordinate  to  t 
Ministry  of  the  Marine,  ten  in  number,  with  nearly  four  thousand  pupl 
are  schools  for  training  sailors  for  the  merchant  service,  the  customs,  t^ 
other  maritime  occupations. 

Every  one  knows  how  rich  are  the  mines  of  Russia,  and  with  what 
cess  they  are  worked.     It  is  not  so  well  understood  that  since  the  time 
Peter  the  Great,  the  government  has  made  enormous  appropriations  to  m 
tain  a  corps  of  miners,  who  shall  combine  the  most  thorough  soienti 
training  with  abundant  practical  experience.     The  high  school  of  mi: 
in  St.  Petersburg,  with  its  thirty-six  instructors  and  two  hundred  and 
scholars,  is  supported  by  seventy-four  lower  mining  schools  in  diflei 
parts  of  the  empire,  to  which  it  furnishes  instructors  from  its  graduates,  a 
from  which,  in  turn,  it  derives  well-fitted  pupils.     The  course  of  instruct! 
in  the  school  at  St.  Petersburg  occupies  eight  years,  and  is  rendered  ezi 
ingly  valuable  by  the  attainments  of  its  officers,  the  extent  and  compl 
of  its  geological  and  mineralogical  museums,  its  collection  of  mining  ap 
ratus,  and  its  large  models  of  coal,  copper  and  gold  mines. 

Russia  is  not  less  renowned  as  an  agricultural  than  as  a  mining  coun 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  government  is  seen  in  providing  as  well  for  t 
improvement  of  its  forests  and  fields,  as  for  the  skillful  working  of  its 
of  ore.    A  few  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  on  a  fine  farm,  provided  with 
the  suitable  buildings,  well  stocked  with  cattle  and  rich  in  museums,  is 
chief  agricultural  school.    Two  hundred  and  eighty  students,  chosen  fi 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  here  receive,  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown, 
instruction  as  will  make  them  most  useful  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
homes,  to  which  they  are  finally  sent  back.     Their  sradies  continue  for  fi 
years,  although  strictly  confined  to  agriculture.    For  the  training  of 
ers  there  is  a  totally  difierent  school,  where  the  culture  of  trees,  their  pi 
ervation  and  use,  are  taught  as  a  practical  science  by  nearly  forty  teaobec 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  scholars.     Near  Moscow  is  another  large  agric 
tural  academy,  and  in  not  less  than  eight  other  places  of  the  empire, 
OKxiel  farms,  almost  every  one  of  which  is  attended  by  more  than  one  b 
dred  pupils.     Horticulture  and  the  veterinary  art  are  tanght  in  enti 
distinct  establishments,  their  general  principles  only  being  inculcated  in 
inetitutions  just  referred  to. 

Bat  this  is  not  all  that  Russia  is  doing  to  develop  by  educational  appl 
ces  its  various  resources.    It  is  still  behindhand  In  its  mannfaeturing  indo. 
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Its  high  tariff  and  its  splendid  establishments  supported  by  the  crown 
fk>r  making  porcelain,  glass,  tapestry  and  other  articles  of  lazory,  have  not 
dcvDO  tU  that  is  needed.  Technological  education  has,  therefore,  been 
saddled  to  its  sjatem  of  special  training,  and  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
S^  Petersburg,  under  the  care  of  twenty-five  instructors,  more  than  two 
liiaiadLzed  and  sixty  pupils  are  fitting  themselves  by  the  study  of  chemistry, 
itliematics,  and  the  laws  of  design  as  applied  to  the  arts,  for  various 
Lted  indastrial  pursuits.  Special  schools  of  design  in  both  the  old  and 
capitals  of  the  empire,  are  attended  by  nearly  one  thousand  scholars. 

construction  of  roads  and  bridges  is  taught  in  two  schools  to  nearly 
lanndred  pupils.  Every  form  and  dialect  of  the  Oriental  languages  are 
^lat  in  the  JPhilological  Institute  by  thirty>slx  teachers,  to  over  two  hun- 
pupils  who  are  training  themselves  to  he  interpreters  among  the  various 
which  bound  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  empire.  Even 
tkk^  Post-Office  service  has  three  schools  located  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow 
and  7ohdsk,  and  specially  devoted  to  candidates  for  its  employment. 

I^  ia  thus  that  Russia,  a  new  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a 
nation  not  composed,  like  our  own,  of  emigrants  from  civilized  lands  and 
tlieir  direct  descendants,  but  of  men  who  are  not  yet  freed  from  the  title  of 
l^a^rba^Tians,  is  seeking  to  improve  its  internal  affairs,  and  to  develop  wisely 
^^s  ^iMTonderful  capacities.  The  variety  of  these  special  schools,  manned  by 
siaeli  large  numbers  of  instructors,  attended  by  so  many  thousands  of  pupils, 
endowed  with  rich  museums,  well  filled  libraries  and  admirable  apparatus, 
S^^ing  instruction  in  the  latest  discoveries  of  science  and  in  the  principles  of 
^^ostrial  art  most  approved  in  the  establishments  of  every  other  nation,  is 
^st  tending  to  place  Russia  in  the  forward  ranks  of  civilization." — New 
^OT^Mc  Tribwu, 


^^xx.iTABT  Schools.    The  London  Times  acknowledged  not  long  ago,  in 

^^  editorial  article,  that  one  great  cause  why  the  allies  had  been  less  suc- 

^^^^^^1^  than  they  hoped  to  be  in  the  present  war,  was  their  ignorance  of  the 

and  character  of  the  Russian  Institutions  for  military  education. 

officers  trained  in  such  establishments  are  not  surpassed  in  preparation 

^^'^  ^^&«  duties  of  their  profession  by  those  of  any  country. 

A^coonling  to  the  EaUnder  for  1855,  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of 

>^ces,  the  number  of  officers  and  cadets  in  the  military  schools  of  the 

*^pi*e  waa  as  follows,  upon  the  1st  of  January,  1854. 

Si.  Petenlntrg  MUUary  School  DutricL 

J  iBstnieton.       Pupils. 

^|*l>eiial  Page  Corps,         -  -  -  .  50  167 

^,  *^^H>1  of  Sub-Ensigns  of  the  Guard  and  Jimkers,  -          35  253 

^^^^  Cadet  Corps,             ....  67  603 

^^^'^^id  Cadet  Corps,                ....  76  603 

^^'^toff  Cadet  Corps,        ....  63  501 

Q^^^^'^^giorod  Cadet  Corps,           .           .           .  -          le  391 

j^r^^iiiian  Cadat  Corps,     -            -           -           -  (was  not  opened.) 

^*^*^iah  Cadet  Corps,               -            .           .  .          20  131 

^J^^^oidroff  Cadet  Corps,              ...  26  361 

^^  ^oble  Regiment,              -           -           -  -        102  863 

_  Moicow  Military  School  Dittrict, 

^^^  Moscow  Cadet  Corps,  -  -  .  42  567 

T^^^nd  Moscow  Cadet  Corps,  ...         44  395 

^^andrine  Cadet  Corps  for  Orphans,      -  -  29  238 
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Orloff  Cadet  Corps,       -            -        ^    -            -  -          22  383 

Aloxandioff  Cadet  Corps  in  Tula,   .            •            •  11  104 

Michael  Cadet  Corps  in  Woronest,      -            -  -          28  393 

Tamboff  Cadet  Corps,          ....  7  105 

Kasan  Cadet  Corps,    .           .           ,           .  .    (was  not  opened.)  4 

Department  for  those  of  under  age  in  the  Ist  corps,  21  27           '^ 

Orenburg  Cadet  Corps,             -            •            ...  21  197            "^ 

Ssibirian  Cadet  Corps,        .            ^            .            .  16 


Wtitem  Military  School  DtOriet. 

Polozk  Cadet  Corps,  ....  21  377 

Petroff  Cadet  Corps  in  Poltawa,  -  -  -  36  411 

Alexandroff  Cadet  Corps  in  Brest  Litowskij,  -  19  404 

VUdimir    Cadet  Corps  in  Kieff,  -  -  •  24  954 


Chief  Engineer's  School,     ....  46  196 

Michael  Artillerj  School,         -  - .  -  -  38  150 

Total,  ....  879  8;969 


BELGIUM. 

Ihdustrial  Schools.     The  **  Journal  of  Industrial  PingreM,"  (Dublin 
February  and  March,  1855,)  contain8>two  articles*  historical  and  statistical 
on  the  state  of  Belgian  Industry,  and  on  Apprentices*  Workshops  (for  bojs' 
and  Apprentices*  Schools  (for  girls.)    The  following  partioulan  an  takea^ 
from  that  source. 

In  East  and  West  Flanders,  in  1854,  there  were  open  65  aidiin  iTajijuia- 
tiitage  (making  plain  fancy  fabrics  in  wool,  cotton,  linen  and  silk)  of  whidc^ 
60  were  aided  by  the  government ;  64  of  these  workshops  had  2,148  persons  ^ 
in   apprenticeship,  and  had  already  trained  9,317  persons— total,  11,465.^^ 
In  53  localities  out  of  the  65,  the  rate  of  wages  had  been  increased  in  con-'^ 
sequence  of  the  workshops.    In  many  cases  the  wages  of  the  trained  wock-^^ 
men  were  double,  in  some  even  treble,  and  in  most  eases  from  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  untrained  workmen  before  the  estabUiriimeot 
of  the  shops. 

Of  EcoUt  tTajfprentisiage  for  girls,  (to  be  distinguished  fVom  tiie  mtaUin 
for  boys,)  there  were  740  in  Belgium  in  1852,  attended  by  aboat  45g000 
pupils,  chiefly  young  girls.  363  of  these  were  supported  by  private  peftoas, 
the  remainder  by  authorities  in  the  church  or  commune.  The  making  of 
lace,  muslin,  embroidery,  knitting,  fringe,  gimp,  gloves,  d^.,  iseaooimged 
in  these  schools.  Attendance  of  two  hours  daily  in  the  olasMt  for  tiio 
years,  is  sufiScient  to  enable  the  pupil  to  learn  to  read,  write  and  oalonlats 
and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  French  as  well  as  Flemish. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Appeopbiations  foa  Education,  Scismcs  ahd  Abt,  ni  1855-56.  An  anal' 
yiis  of  the  mppropriations  for  Public  Edacation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  of  that  for  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  for  1855,  will  suggest 
«onie  obidbts  worthy  of  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  educators  on  this 
mde  of  the  Atlantic.  The  annual  appropriations  by  the  British  Govern- 
Buent  for  these  objects,  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1856,  amounted  to 
je816  323,  or  over  $4  000,000. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

The  grant  of  £381,921  ibr  Public  Education  in  Great  Britain,  exclusive 
^af  Ireland,  is  distributed  in  the  following  manner. 

1.  In  aid  for  building,  enlarging  and  furnishing  School-houses,      £70,000 
purchase  of  Books,  Maps,    .  -  •  -        4,000 

Stipends  of  Pupil  Teachers,        -  -  -  145,000 

Capitation  Grants,    .....      12,000 
Augmentation  of  Salaries  of  Teacher»— Principals,       47 ,000 
««  "  "  Assistants,         4,500 

34  Training  or  Normal  Schools,  -  -         '  54,050 

Retiring  Pensions  for  incapacitated  Teachers,  1,000 

Salaries  and  other  expenses  of  Committee  of  Council 

on  Education,    .....       11,431 
L  <.        «  41  Inspectors  of  Schools— Salaries  and  Travel,  31,940 

The  grant  of  £79,364  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  aid  of  its  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  was  distributed  as  follows : 

t- ^  General  Management— Salary  of  Secretary,  &c.,         -  -      £2,767 

^-  Central  Institutions— London,         ....  30,000 


2. 

«< 

3. 

*t 

4. 

(C 

5. 

M 

4. 

« 

7. 

$4 

<. 

<« 

-9. 

M 

Industrial  Museum — Scotland,    • 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,    - 
Rojral  Dublin  Society, 
Roy^l  Irish  Academy, 

^<.  Aid  to  Schools  by  means  of  Examples,  Diagrams,  &c., 
V  Salaries  to  Masters,  &c., 

^«  Normal  Lace  School,  Ireland,    .... 

^^  Prizes,  &c.,  -  -  -  -  - 

^«  Inspection — Salaries,      .  .  .  -  - 

Travel,  &c.,   -  -  -  - 

^^  Geological  Survey  of  the  Kingdom,        .  .  . 


1,763 
4,707 
6,000 

300 

4,500 

12,000 

500 
2,400 
2,100 
2,000 
6,100 


^.  Meteorological  Observations  at  Sea,  ...  6,100 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  results  of  these  and  other  appro- 
E^iiations  for  Educational  purposes  in  Great  Britain,  in  noticing  the  pub- 
4«hed  reports  of  the  several  bodies  entrusted  with  the  expenditure. 
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Univxrsitt  worn  Lsaal  Education,  to  meet  the  demands  for 
thorough  and  sjrstematic  education  for  the  Bar. 

In  1853,  a  Parliamentarj  Commission  was  appointed  to  inqniie  into 
arrangements  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery  for  promoting  the  txaS^ 
of  the  iaw  and  jurisprudence.    The  commissioners  were  Sir  William  W< 
Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Solicitor  General,  Si 
T.  E.  Perry,  Mr.  Lefevre,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Greenwood  and  Mr.  Lavit 
Their  report  has  just  been  published.    It  contains  the  result  of  their  inq^ 
ries  into  the  property  of  the  several  Inns  of  Court — into  the  method  of  con 
ducting  legal  education  in  the  principal  States  of  Europe  and  America, 
as  to  the  improvemenu  which  may  be  made  in  the  English  system. 

'*  The  commissioners,  in  concluding  their  report,  recommend  that  th» 
Inns  of  Court  should  be  united  in  a  university,  but  still  preserring  th< 
independence  respectively  as  distinct  societies  with  respect  to  their  propert*^ 
and  internal  arrangement,  and  that  such  university  might  not  only  regnlai 
the  examinations,  but  might  likewise  confer  degrees  in  law.    It  is  o^ 
that  such  degrees  might  be  of  considerable  professional  value,  that  earl 
opportunities  of  practice  are  of  great  value  to  the  barrister  in 
his  industry  and  in  the  timely  development  of  his  talents.     Such  oppo: 
nities  might  more  frequently  arise  if  the  solicitor  had  any  such  grounds 
justify  his  selection  of  a  young  barrister  as  might  be  afforded  by  degrees 
other  distinctions  granted  to  students  in  respect  of  their  examinations ;  a 
that  country  gentlemen,  also,  who  are  not  desirous  of  practicing  as 
ters,  might  nevertheless  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
legal  study  afforded  by  such  an  university.     The  commissioners  deem 
advisable  that  there  should  be  established  a  preliminary  examination 
admission  to  the  Inns  of  Court  of  persons  who  have  not  taken  a  nniversii 
degree,  and  that  there  should  be  examinations  the  passing  of  which  shoo 
be  requisite  for  the  call  to  the  bar,  and  that  the  four  Inns  of  Court  shoal 
be  united  in  one  university  for  the  purpose  of  these  examinations  and 
conferring  degrees,  and  they  then  propose  the  following  heads  of  a  sc 
for  that  purpose : 

1.  That  a  university  be  constituted  with  a  power  of  conferring  degrees 
law,  of  which  the  constituent  members  shall  be  the  chanceUor, 
at-law,  and  masters  of  laws. 

2.  The  chancellor  of  the  university  to  be  elected  for  life,  the  electors  beii 
all  barristers  (including  seijeants)  and  masters  of  laws. 

3.  That  a  senate,  consisting  of  thirty-two  members,  shall  be  elaeted  i 
manner  following,  viz.,  eight  members  shall  be  elected  by  each  Inn 
Court,  five  of  them  being  Benchers  of  the  inn,  and  elected  by  the  Benohers 
and  three  of  them  being  barristers  (including  seijeants)  of  any  inn, 
elected  by  the  barristers  (exclusive  of  the  Benchers)  of  Uie  inn  to*  whic! 
they  belong. 

4.  That  one- fourth  of  the  senate  shall  retire  annually,  but  the 
members  to  be  re-eligible. 

5.  That  a  vice-chancellor  shall  be  elected  by  the  se^nate  fVom  thoir 
tiody,  and   upon  his  ceasing  to  be  a  member,  a  fresh  decticm  shall 
place.    The  vice-chancellor  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate  wii 
the  privilege  of  a  casting  vote.     (The  details  as  to  convening  meetiiigs, 
quorum,  and  the  like,  will  be  provided  for  in  any  charter  or  act  of 
ration.) 

6.  That  the  senate  and  vice-chancellor  shall  not  receive  any  emotamen' 
but  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  treasurer,  a  secretary  or  legistrAr, 
other  proper  officers. 

7.  That  the  existing  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  the  readen  of 
Inns  of  Court  be  continued,  and  that  the  senate  shall  from  time  to  tii 
direct  the  payment  of  such  fees  as  they  shall  think  fit  by  the  stadem 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  university,  and  shall  transmit  tables  of  sneh  ~ 
to  the  Inns  of  Court.    And  any  further  funds  that  may  be  requisite  shall 
provided  by  the  Inns  of  Court. 
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8.  That  the  meetings  of  the  senate  be  in  the  hall  of  one  of  the  Inni  of 
Court. 

9.  That  the  government  of  the  universit/  be  the  chancellor  and  Senate. 

10.  That  there  shall  be,— 

(1.)  A  preliminary  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  as  students 
at  the  Inns  of  Court. 

(2.)  An  examination  in  law  of  students  desirous  of  being  called  to  the 
Ixir  or  taking  a  degree  of  roaster  in  laws.  That  there  shall  be  two  of  each 
of  such  examinations  respectively  held  every  year»  the  one  shortly  before 
Michaelmas  Term,  and  the  other  shortly  before  Easter  Term. 

U.  That  no  person  shall  be  examined  for  admission  as  a  student  at  an 
Ion  of  Court  unless  he  shall  produce  his  conditional  admission  by  the  inn, 
sabject  only  to  his  pa85iug  such  examination. 

12.  To  pass  such  preliminary  examination  such  persons  must  possess  a 
competent  knowledge  of  English  history  and  Latin. 

13.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  as  a  student  into  any  Inn  of  Court  unless 
he  shall  have  passed  the  preliminary  examination,  or  have  obtained  the 
degree  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Inceptor  or  Bachelor  in  Law  at  some  uni- 
versity within  the  British  dominions. 

14.  The  subjects  for  the  examination  of  students  desirous  of  being  called 
to  the  bar  or  of  taking  a  degree  in  laws  shall  be  divided  into  two  branches, 
consisting  of  the  following  subjects  : 

First  branch— (a.)  Constitutional  law  and  legal  history.  (6.)  Jurispru- 
dence,   (c. )  The  Roman  law. 

Second  branch — (a.)  Common  law.  (6.)  Equity,  (c.)  The  law  of  real 
property. 

15.  That  no  person  shall  be  called  to  the  bar  unless  he  shall  receive  a 
<}ertiflcate  from  the  senate  of  having  passed  a  satisfhctory  examination  in  at 
least  one  subject  in  each  of  the  above  branches. 

16.  That  students  may  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  honors  at  the 
examination  in  such  branches,  and,  if  they  shall  be  deemed  by  the  exam- 
iners to  have  passed  a  creditable  examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  either 
branch,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  honor,  in  respect  of  such 
examination  ;  and,  if  they  shall  have  passed  a  like  examination  in  all  the 
subjects  of  both  branches,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
laws.  The  senate  to  make  regulations  in  respect  of  the  classification  of  the 
students  for  honors. 

17.  That  at  each  examination  a  studentship  of  fifty  guineas  per  annum, 
to  be  held  for  four  years,  be  awarded  to  the  master  in  laws  who  shall  have 
passed  the  best  examination. 

18.  That  all  persons  desirous  of  being  called  to  the  bar,  and  all  candi- 
dates for  honors,  other  than  candidates  for  the  studentship,  may,  as  they 
think  fit,  pass  their  examination  in  each  branch  either  at  the  same  time  or 
at  separate  times;  but  the  candidates  for  the  studentship  must  be  examined 
in  both  branches  at  the  same  time. 

19.  That  the  examiners  be  appointed  by  the  senate. 

20.  That  readers  be  appointed,  as  at  present,  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  the 
senate  appointing  the  fifth  reader,  now  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education,  with  power  for  each  Bench  (if  it  think  fit,)  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  senate,  or  for  the  senate,  on  the  joint  application  of  all  the 
Benches  of  all  the  inns,  to  appoint  additional  readers. 

21.  The  Inns  of  Courts  not  to  be  compelled  to  call  to  the  bar  those  who 
have  passed  an  examination,  but  to  retain  their  present  powers  with  refer- 
ence to  the  calling  of  students  to  the  bar,  and  the  dis-barring  of  persons 
after  their  call,  subject  to  the  appeal  to  the  judges." 

"  The  commissioners  would  venture  to  suggest,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
several  universities  of  the  realm  would,  in  their  judgment,  co-operate  more 
effectually  in  advancing  legal  education  by  a  sound  and  liberal  training  for 
the  students  intending  afterward  to  enter  upon  the  profession  of  the  law — a 
training  limited  in  respect  to  that  study  to  general  principles — than  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  special  instruction  which  the  Inns  of  Court  should 
properly  supply.** 


the  Council,  to  Prince  Albert,  remarked  that  the  enterprise  was  o: 
results  of  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  had  shoii 
meet  the  sharp  competition  of  French  and  other  continental  worl 
the  markets  of  the  world,  the  English  manufacturer  and  workm 
have  a  higher  scientific  and  artistic  training  than  was  provided  in 
institutions  of  education. 

*'  In  the  design  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  the 
features  of  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  are  combined  with 
a  school  of  industrial  science. 

In  the  former  department  provision  will  be  made  for  libraries, 
rooms,  museums  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history,  for  oc 
of  fine  art  manufactures,  machinery,  and  mining  records,  and  foi 
and  discussions  on  literary  yd  scientific  subjects. 

The  industrial  department,  which  has  received  the  approval  an 
ance  of 'the  Board  of  Trade  department  of  science  and  art,  has  bees 
opened  with  considerable  success ;  it  provides  systematic  lectures  i 
instruction  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  other  bn 
science  which  are  specially  applicable  to  the  manufacturing  an< 
operations  of  the  district. 

It  is  also  intended  to  provide  in  the  same  building  improved  acoo 
tion  for  the  Government  School  of  Ornamental  Art,  which  has  lo 
established  in  Birmingham  with  the  happiest  success. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  an  institution  destined,  as  we 
advance  not  only  the  material,  but  also  the  moral  welfare  of  this  gn 
munity,  by  uniting  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  divers  opinions  in  the  pi 
of  studies  which  add  dignity  to  daily  labor,  enlarge  the  faculties,  it 
tastes,  and  fill  the  heart  with  nobler  conceptions  of  man's  destin] 
God's  all-wise,  alUbounteous  love. 

On  this  commanding  site,  liberally  given  for  the  purpose  by  the 
pal  corporation  of  the  borough,  a  building  is  to  be  erected  in  whicl 
ture,  science  and  art,  may  be  worthily  enshrined  under  one  roof.*' 

In  a  speech  after  the  corner-stone  was  **  well  and  truly  fixed,* 
Albert  uttered  some  truths  which  American  manufacturers  and  yt 
men  will  do  well  to  heed. 


(C 


Without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  are  set  in  o] 
in  every  workshop,  we  are  condemned  to  one  of  three  states :  Ei 
merely  go  on  to  do  things  just  as  our  fathers  did,  and  for  no  bette; 
than  because  they  did  them  so;  or,  trusting  to  some  personal  autho 
adopt  at  random  the  recommendation  of  some  specific,  in  a  spe 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  nndervmlue  the  creative  power  of  genius,  or  to  treat 
alire'^d  common  sense  as  worthless  without  knowledge.    But  nobody  will 
tell  me  that  the  Mone  genins  would  not  take  an  incomparably  higher  flight 
if  sapplied  with  all  the  means  which  knowledge  can  impart ;  or  that  com- 
mon sense  does  not  beoome»  in  fact,  only  truly  powerful  when  in  possession 
of  the  materials  upon  which  judgment  is  to  be  exercised.    The  study  of  the 
lamrs  by  which  the  Almighty  governs  the  universe  is  therefore  our  bounden 
doty.     Of  these  laws  our  great  academies  and  seats  of  education  have, 
rather  arbitrarily,  selected  only  two  spheres  or  groups  (as  I  may  call  them,) 
as  essential  parts  of  our  national  education — the  laws  which  regulate  quan- 
tities and  proportions,  which  form  the  subject  of  mathematics,  and  the  laws 
regulating  the  expression  of  our  thoughts  through  the  medium  of  language — 
that  is  to  say  grsunmar,  which  finds  its  purest  expression  in  the  classical 
languages.     These  laws  are  most  important  branches  of  knowledge ;  their 
study  trains  and  elevates  the  mind.     But  they  are  not  the  only  ones ;  there 
are  others  which  we  can  not  disregard,  which  we  can  not  do  without.  There 
are,  for  instance,  the  laws  governing  the  human  mind  and  its  relation  to 
the  Divine  Spirit— the  subjects  of  logic  and  metaphysics.     There  are  those 
which  govern  our  bodily  nature  and  its  connection  with  the  soul^the  sub- 
ject of  physiology  and  psychology.     Those  which  govern  human  society  and 
the  relations  between  man  and  man — ^the  subjects  of  politics,  jurisprudence 
and  political  economy,  and  many  others.     While  of  the  laws  just  mentioned 
*pme  have  been  recognized  as  essentials  of  education  in  different  institu- 
tions, and  some  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  more  fully  assert  their  right  to 
recognition,  the  laws  regulating  matter  and  form  are  those  which  will  con- 
■titute  the  chief  object  of  your  pursuits,  and  as  the  principle  of  subdivision 
of  labor  is  the  one  most  congenial  to  our  age,  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  to 
this  speciality,  and  to  follow  with  undivided  attention  chiefly  the  sciences 
of  mechanics,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  the  fine  arts  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture and  architecture.    You  will  thus  have  conferred  an  inestimable  boon 
^pon  your  country,  and  in  a  short  time  have  the  satisfaction  of  wituMsing 
"^  beneficial  results  upon  our  national  powers  of  production.    Other  parts 
^^^o  country  will,  I  doubt  not,  emulate  your  example,  and  I  live  in  hopes 
^^^^  all  these  institutions  will  some  day  find  a  central  point  of  union,  and 
^i>s  complete  their  national  organization." 

-^e  Woaxnio-MXif's  Collnz,  in  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  was  opened 

^^  ^ovember,  1854,  with  140  pupils,  distributed  through  classes  in  Arith 

™^^c>  Algebra,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Drawing,  Geom- 

Y^y*  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  Practical  Jurisprudence  and  in  the  French  and 

^^\<i  Languages.     There  was  besides  an  Evening  Adult  School  to  prepare 

Pupils  for  the  College  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.     The  instruction 

the  College  is  given  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  literary  rep« 

°^tioQ,  among  whom  we  see  the  names  of  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  D.  D.,  late 

^'^feasor  in  King's  College,  Mr.  Westlake,  Mr.  Neale,  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  Mr. 

P  ^^^in  and  others,  whose  reputation  give  character  to  the  enterprise.    The 

V^Uege  is  designed  for  adults  actually  engaged  in  business,  not  for  chU« 

^^^1  or  boys  who  are  merely  preparing  themselves  for  business.     It  has 

^^  arrani^  that  ultimately  the  members  shall  be  divided  Into  five  classes. 

^  ftrst  will  consist  of  the  general  body  of  Matriculated  Students ;  the  sec- 

^    •  of  Students  who  obtain  a  certificate  of  competency  in  some  one  branch 

X^^^f  ^^<'  ^^^y  h^vo  attended  the  College  for  four  terms ;  the  third,  of 

^^^^iated  Students,  who  shall  prove  that  they  have  a  competent  knowl- 

S«  in  the  principal  subjects  of  our  teaching,  no  effort  being  made  to  elicit 

^^ir  opinions,  but  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  Scripture  History,  of  English 

^istory,  of  the  principles  of  English  Grammar,  and  of  either  Geometry  or 

pji^^bra,  being  considered  indispensable.    The  fourth  class  will  consist  of 

^^Ws,  that  is,  of  persons  chosen  out  of  the  Associates,  who  shall  be  con- 

"l^^red  morally  and  intellectually  capable  of  assisting  in  the  education  of 

^  Students.    The  fiAh  class  will  contain  the  Council,  which  it  is  proposed 

*^<>'«Ud  be  recruited  from  the  Fellows.    These  arrangements  may  admit  of 

^9^iflcations ;  but  they  are  the  basis  of  a  scheme  which  we  trust  will  give 

*^udity  and  unity  to  our  society. 


\ 
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IRELAND. 

The  sum  of  £215,200  granted  to  the  CommiMionen  of  National  Ednea- 
tion  in  Ireland,  was  distributed  to  the  following  objects :  the  bate  ennmeia- 
tion  of  the  amount  and  object  shows  the  magnitude  which  the  sjnem  has 
attained  from  the  first  grant  of  j&4»328  in  1831,  in  aid  of  789  ekatentary 
schools. 

1.  Normal  Establishment  at  Dublin  for  training  Male  and  Female 

Teachers,  viz.. 

For  2  Professors  and  2  Assistants,  on  the  art  of  Teaching,  dEC.,  i61«440 

For  Board  and  Travel  of  Teachers  under  training — ^Males,  d,O00 

For    "                   "                "                       "  1»260 

For  Central  Model  School  Department — ^Male  Schocd,  823 

Female  School,  4d5 

Infant  School,  335 

For  West  Dublin  Model  School,          -  .          -            -           -  585 
For  Glasne  vin  Model  Literary  and  Industrial  School  at  Glatneviny     ^^         1 

2.  The  Albert  Agricultural  Training  Establishment  and  Modd 

Farm  at  Glasnevin,  for  90  Agricultural  pupils,  4,925 

3.  The  Glasnevin  Model  Garden,  including  Conservatory,  3,000 

4.  Nineteen  Model  Agricultural  Schools,  &c.,         -            -  -     S,**®* 

5.  In  aid  of  building  and  furnishing  ordinary  School-houses,  d,00v 

6.  "       «*     District  Model  Schools,        -  .  -  .        %Sfi^ 

7.  Salaries  of  Teachers  in  National  Schools,  -  -  ^^'''^^ 

8.  Premiums  in  encouragement  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,    -  ^*^^ 

9.  Gratuities  to  aged  and  infirm  Teachers, 

10.  Inspection  Department'6  Head  Inspectors,  at  £400, 

10  First  Class  Assistants,  at  £325,' 
40  Second  Class        **        at  £280, 
G  Sub-Inspectors  at  £200  and  ex- 
penses, 

11.  Book  Department,     -  -  -  -  -  -1-      ^^ 

12.  Official  Establishment  at  Dublin,  -  -  -  \^9^^ 


58.000 
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The  Endowio  School  Commission.    A  Commission  appointed  by 
liament  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  inquiring  into  the  mana 
and  condition  of  endowments  for  educational  purposes  in  Ireland. 
inquiry  already  embraces  fiAeen  hundred  endowments,  from  whi^^^ 
appears  that  vast  funds  are  either  locked  up,  or  diverted  from  their 
channels,  or  so  administered  as  to  be  useless  for  the  education  of  the 
munity  at  large.     In  some  instances  the  land  bestowed  for  the  tnppc^ 
the  school,  has  been  converted  into  private  property ;  and  in  others^ 
income  passes  through  so  many  hands,  that  it  is  absorbed  before  it 
the  object  for  which  it  was  given.     The  inquiry  thus  far  shows  that 
a  disposable  annual  income  of  near  $500,000 ;  a  sum  sufficient  to  tuf^ 
a  scheme  of  secondary  education  for  each  county,  supplementary  \xm 
national  and  other  elementary  schools,  and  preparatory  to  the  higher  i 
tutions.     The  commission  is  now  engaged  in  looking  into  the  facilltl' 
education  enjoyed  in  each  county,  with  a  view  of  recommending  a  pbt 
the  better  use  of  the  income  of  these  endowments. 


it 
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SCOTLAND. 
AL  Rirom.  The  apiril  or  reform  Ij  at  work  in  reierencs  to 
.  Sohcnls  and  ihs  Univeralliel.  Il  i>  Touad  ihat  while  the 
u  incnnuedi'the  rscilicles  orinslructfon,  both  in  the  lower  and 
),  have  not  been  auginented,  or  their  effioieoor  increued.  Foe 
«tlon  or  the  Parochial  Schools,  three  billi  were  introdaoed 
leMlon  of  PBrliameDl,  all  of  which  were  Imt  mainlr  oaacoonot 
ly  of  adjujIiDg  the  religious  qaestlon,  whloh  li  one  mun  ob- 
adminiMration  of  the  system  as  il  i«.  For  the  eilen»lon  of 
lei,  an  AisociBlloD  has  been  fornied,  whioh  has  presenled  a 
SoTeminenl,  asking  for  aid  by  a  grant  of  public  cooatj  hi  the 
eDdowmenl  of  such  existing  Chairs  as  are  at  praaent  Inade- 
ded  Jbr,  and  for  the  endowmenl  cf  snch  additional  Cbain  as 
lite;  Firit,  to  render  the  Scotch  Universities  centers,  aioond 
ned  class  may  form  itietf;  and  Stttftdly,  to  place  them,  ■■ 
ilablishmen IS,  on  something  like  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
if  other  countries,  where  the  proleMOiial  *y*t«m  prerallt. 
[  table  exhibiu  the 
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THB  DICK  BIQUXST. 

The  Dick  Biqubst  consists  of  a  Fund  of  £118,787,  the  income  of  wliic^* 
amounting  to  about  $20,000,  since  1835,  has  been  distributed  annually  **  ^ 
encourage  active   schoolmasters,  and  gradually   elevate  the  literary  cta^r- 
acter  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters  and  schools'*  in  the  counties  of  Elgiv^ 
and  Moray,  and  the  neighboring  counties  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen.    Tlk<3 
founder  of  this  munificent  bequest  was  James  Dick,  Esq.,  of  Finsbory 
Square,  London.     He  was  born  of  poor  and  respectable  parents,  in    dm« 
burgh  of  Forres,  Morayshire,  Scotland,  upon  the  14th  of  November,  17'43. 
He  received  a  good  elementary  education  in  the  parochial  school  of    la  a  s 
native  town,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  ^jn  - 
tered  a  mercantile  house  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  his  talents  ^rm^ci 
industry  soon  gained  for  him  a  share  in  his  employer*!  business.    A£V<^9r 
twenty  years  he  returned  to  England  with  a  considerable  fortune,  to  wlai^sli 
by  persevering  habits  and  judicious  speculation,  he  afterward  made  \m.rmas* 
additions.     Mr.  Dick  was  married  and  had  a  son  and  daughter.     After  'WMrm  e 
death  of  his  wife  and  son,  he  made  a  will,  in  which,  after  making  lib^sr^Bl 
provision  ($150,000)  for  his  daughter  and  her  children,  and  providiD^*     * 
fund  of  JS1,000  for  the  annual  distribution  of  coal  among  the  indigent  pc*^^' 
of  his  native  town,  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  the  maintenaxs<?^ 
and  assistance  of  the  "  County  Parochial  Schoolmatieri*'  of  the  district   ^ 
Scotland  in  which  he  was  born.     He  died  on  the  24th  May,  1828. 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  administration  of  the  bequest  was  ve»i 
in  "  the  Keeper  and  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Signet,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
ety  of  Writers  of  the  Signet,  and  eight  Conmiissioners  chosen  by  and  ir^^^ 
among  the  Commissioners  of  the  Signet ;"   and  in  1835,  the  first  distrit^^* 
tion  of  the  income  of  the  property,  which  had  accumulated  to  the  cap^  '^ 
sum  of  j£  118,787,  took  place.     The  history  of  the  aims  and  operationi^       ^ 
the  Trustees,  for  twenty  years,  the  results  of  this  noble  benefaction  in  beb  . 

of  "a  neglected  though  useful  class  of  men,"  both  to  the  teachers  a:: — 


schools  of  that  section  of  Scotland,  has  been  set  forth  in  two  highly  in 
ing  and  instructive  reports— the  first  published  in  1843,  at  the  end  of 
years,  and  the  second  at  the  close  of  twenty  years  of  their  administratio:: 
These  reports,  making  two  volumes,  one  of  424  pages  and  the  other  of  4*^ 
pages,  were  drawn  up  by  Prof.  Allen  Menzies,  the  Secretary  of  the  Tmstee^ 
and  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  educational  literature  of  the  E 
language.    From  these  reports  we  propose  hereafter  to  present  a  brief  vie 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Trustees  have  discharged  their  duty,  and  t^ 
gather  a  few  of  the  practical  lessons  as  to  the  administration  of  ednoati 
funds,*  both  on  a  large  and  a  small  scale,  which  their  ezperienoe 

The  view  upon  which  the  trustees  proceeded,  was  to  adopt  a 
which  should  affect  the  school  beneficially  in  all  its  relations, — that 


*  If  the  School  Fund  of  Connecticut  could  have  been  administered  oo  the 
ciples  recognized  and  followed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Dick  Bequest,  so  as  to  ha' 
quickened  the  zeal  of  parents,  the  diligence  of  teachers,  the  liberality  of  die  poMi^ 
and  the  punctual  attendance  of  children  at  school,  it  would  have  proved 
unmixed  blessing. 
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'  diTiBion,  while  conveying  Mr.  Dick's  bounty  to  the  deserving 
>uld  be  such  as  to  advance  at  the  same  time  the  reciprocal  claim 
est  to  have  the  school  elevated  and  improved,  and  to  make  ^s 
It  not  only  by  the  schoolmaster,  but  by  every  one  connected  with 
and  interested  in  its  well-being  and  pxogreos, — that  the  attention 
d  be  directed  each  to  his  duty  in  connection  with  the  school,  and 
rho  had  the  power  to  supply  any  deficiency,  should  be  induced 

exertion  for  that  purpose. 

bequest  would  not  descend  upon  the  parish  as  it  were  bjr  an 
fatality,  without  regard  to  consequent  good  or  evil,  but  would  be 
a  as  a  thing  to  be  striven  for,  not  for  the  good  of  the  receiver 
for  the  benefit  of  all  interested  in  the  school,  and  to  obtain  which 
lore  or  less  contribute  by  their  efibrts, — the  electors  by  the  choice 
lalified  teacher, — the  teacher  by  diligence  and  advancement  in 
d  skill, — the  heritors  by  giving  ample  endowment,— the  ministci 
urintendence  and  the  influence  of  his  counsel  with  teacher  and 
he  people  at  large  by  securing  regular  attendance,  enlarging  their 
leld  of  study,  and  seconding  by  their  authority  at  home  the  teaeh- 
for  their  improvement,  and  the  presbytery  by  a  wholesome  and 
iflaence  brought  to  bear  upon  all  parties  and  subjects,  and  espe- 

the  vital  matter  of  the  religious  training  of  the  pupils.  ^ 

kDA  Ststim  of  Public  Schools  hbld  up  as  ▲  Model  for  Scot- 
B  Earl  of  Eloin.  At  a  public  meeting  in  Glasgow,  on  the  4th 
t  on  the  occasion  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  being  presented  to 
lideration  of  his  public  services  as  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
thus  refers  to  the  system  of  public  education  in  that  provinoe. 

not  say  to  you  that  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  the  people  of 
States  are  more  proud  than  they  are  in  reference  to  their  sjrstem 
education,  and  they  certainly  have  very  good  reason  to  be  so, 
bile  we  are  in  this  country  proclaiming  vociferously  our  zeal  for 
ucation,  and  proving  our  sincerity  by  uniting  to  overwhelm  every 
n  that  is  produced,  there  is  actually  in  that  country  in  operation 
at  is  elevating  the  intellectual  standard  of  that  people  to  an  ele- 
ir  before  attained  by  any  community.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
education  Association,  a  paper  was  read,  representing  the  system 
a.  in  Canada  as  equal  to  that  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York,  and 
nt  recommended  the  system  adopted  at  Toronto,  Canada  West, 
nk  it  undesirable  that  the  population  of  Scotland  should  know, 
is  a  country  not  two  weeks  sailing  from  Glasgow,  possessing  a 
and  a  genial  climate — possessing  a  population  very  much 
what  you  find  in  any  Scottish  county,  sharing  our  views  and 
on  all  questions,  moral,  social,  political,  and,  above  all,  religious, 
cans  of  attaining  elementary  education,  free  of  cost,  and  on  con- 
i  can  do  violence  to  no  principle,  on  conditions  attainable  by 
in  the  community,  and  where  every  child  of  talent  and  industry 
the  higher  school,  where  a  superior  education  is  .given  on  the 
s,  and  from  the  superior  school  to  the  University.  Now  if  any 
tleman  in  this  room  wants  to  put  the  question,  if  we  can  get  all 
ntages  by  going  to  Canada,  why  we  can  not  get  them  without 
inada,  I  implore  that  they  will  not  expect  me  to  answer  It.*' 


*> 
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FRANCE. 

All  Account  of  Public  Instruction  in  Amsbica.  La  Revue  de  f 
ti4m  Publiquet  the  semi-ofiScial  edacational  journal  of  Paris,  has  been  pi 
lishing  for  several  months  a  series  of  papers  on  Popnlar  Edneatkm 
America.  Their  author,  M.  Le  R07,  professor  in  the  XJniTersity  of  Li 
translated  some  time  ago  a  portion  of  Dr.  Wimmer's  excellent  work  on  t 
Church  and  the  School  in  this  country,  and  has  otherwise  qualified 
for  a  discussion  of  our  systems  of  instruction. 

The  following  paragraphs  translated  from  his  seventh  article,  give 
interesting  comparison  between  the  state  of  things  upon  different  sides 
the  ocean. 

''Public  instruction  is  in  our  day  more  of  a  national  business  in  N< 
America,  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.    Not  only  are  legidai 
well  disposed  toward  existing  institutions,  but  if  a  new  idea  is  thrown 
in  the  columns  of  a  journal,  if  a  novel  method  has  been  tried  in  this 
or    that,  if  a  system  of  administration,  without  precedent,  has  been 
object  of  fortunate  experiment,  the  most  eminent  men  in  I^islative 
blies  and  in  the  country  receive  that  idea,  take  cognissance  of  that 
study  the  mechanism  of  that  system,  and  inquire  seriously  if  they  can 
find  therein  some  new  means  of  accelerating  progress. 

The  improvement  of  schools  is,  so  to  speak,  the  fixed  idea,  the 
pre-occupation  of  statesmen  in  America. 

Among  most  European  nations  we  find  that  public  instruction  is  di 
inspected,  administered  by  special  functionaries  to  whom  belongs  the  ini 
tive  in  pedagogical  matters.     There  is  confidence  in  their  decision, 
there  is  dissatisfaction  it  is  from  a  political  point  of  view,  as  to  who 
church  or  state  shall  direct  or  inspect  the  school.     Inquiry  has  lessrefi 
to  the  pupils  than  to  the  dominant  infiuence  of  this  or  that  power. 

But  in  America,  where  the  schools  are  not  governmental  but  nati 
the  question  of  education  is  a  popular  question.     School  inspectors  are  ni' 
engaged  in  active  life,  in  public  business,  and  thus  the  atmosphere  wF ' 
is  breathed  in  the  classes  is  not  sensibly  different  from  that  without, 
motto,  '  Give  me  the  education  of  a  generation,  and  I  will  transform 
world,'  is  understood  in  all  its  extent  by  every  American  citizen.    The 
dom  of  that  nation  declares  that  the  prosperity  by  which  it  awakens 
envy  of  the  world,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  tlie  diffusion  of  light 
the  masses.    The  incessant  activity,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  disti 
guish  the  Americans,  would  grow  weak  from  the  moment  when  paU 
instruction  should  cease  to  be  offered  equally  to  all  without  exception, 
should  become  stationary.     The  Americans  have  started  at  full  steam  n; 
a  course  where  they  can  not  stop  a  single  instant ;  their  power,  their  fin 
depend  upon  this ;  the  least  success  in  a  trial  of  obscuration  (o~ 
would  dismember  that  society,  the  condition  of  whose  existence  is 
ment  itself    While  we  are  living  upon  tradition,  the  Americans  are  i 
santly  looking  toward  the  future.     While  we  are  discussing  systems 
are  making  experiments  and  profiting  by  our  own. 

This  is  why  school  matters  are  every  body's  business ;  why  every 
in  ail  public  meetings,  the  problem  of  increasing  the  national  strength 
instruction  is  continually  taken  up ;  this  is  why  the  popular  represestati 
and  not  merely  official  functionaries,  are  informed  upon  educational 
tions  and  are  charged  with  their  solution." 


>» 


School  for  Girls  at  Paris.    The  following  description  of  a  BoardB 
School  {PensionJ  for  Girls  in  Paris,  is  extracted  from  a  letter  of  a 
pondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  was  for  several  years  a  teacbeaB-  in 
the  Public  High  School  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

**  The  pupils  rise  at  six  in  the  morning  and  retire  at  nine.    They  slesi|>  io 
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[ormitories  with  their  teachers  and  surveillantes.  The  beds  are  single, 
1  bedsteads,  ranged  in  rows  along  the  rooms.  One  wonders  how  the 
tmts  can  be  so  ruddy  and  well  when  air  is  so  feared  in  their  sleeping- 
aents,  and  so  little  water  furnished  in  their  dressing-rooms.  But 
warm  baths  are  frequent  in  the  establishment,  and  the  class-rooms 
irdens  offer  more  fresh  air  during  the  day  than  our  school-girls  are 
omed  to  enjoy. 

refectory  is  a  bare,  uncomely  room,  on  the  rez-de-chaas86e,  with 
floor,  wood  benches  and  oil-cloth  covered  tables.  The  fare  is  good, 
ant  and  most  healthful.  At  eight  in  the  morning,  afler  each  class  has 
B  prayers,  and  some  have  been  to  mass,  all  come  in  flocks  to  breakfast, 
mistress  stands  at  the  head  of  her  table  and  says  grace,  meantime 
ig  herself  twice,  while  the  pupils  do  the  same.  Small  white  earthen 
with  bread  are  placed  before  each,  and  a  choice  of  hot  or  cold  milk 
red.  Tea,  cofiee,  chocolate  and  soup  are  prepared  for  those  who  need 
or  have  made  a  special  arrangement  for  either.  At  noon  the  second 
fast  is  served,  which  is  almost  like  a  dinner,  and  at  three,  baskets  of 
read  are  handed  about  during  recreation.  At  five  the  pupils  dine, 
idy  of  the  house  and  her  superior  teacher  serve  both  the  dinner  and 
1  d6jeuner,  while  servants  hand  the  plates  of  rations  to  the  various 
.  The  cook  is  incited  to  excellence  by  her  mistress's  constant  inspec- 
r  her  productions,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  girls  are  restrained  from 
>lings  by  the  same  presence. 

trary  to  the  custom  with  us  in  similar  schools,  the  head  of  the  Insti- 
,  her  family  and  parlor  boarders,  take  their  meals  apart  from  the 
rs.  Thus  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  is  preserved,  and  the  table  kept 
o  any  friends ;  thus  the  elegancies  and  comforts  which  a  large  estab- 
int  precludes  can  be  gathered  into  the  smaller  circle  of  a  private 
• 

system  of  French  female  education  is  very  different  from  that  in  our 
ountry.  Here  the  dead  languages  are  left  to  blue  stockings.  Simple 
letic  is  the  detent  of  mathematics  acquired ;  but  history,  literature, 
composition,  reading  and  declamation,  are  much  more  studied  than 

schools.  The  best  professor  of  geography  and  history  which  Paris 
I,  spends  three  hours  a  day  three  times  a  week  in  the  various  classes. 
Bur  P.  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  his  name  would  indicate.  He  is  a 
in,  bearing  a  high  head  replete  with  the  profonndest  erudition.  He 
istructor  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  wears  her  decoration  on  his 
.  His  lectures  are  mostly  written  down  by  the  pupils  and  committed 
tnory  for  future  examinations. 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  renders  his  lessons  also  most  useful  and  inter- 
,  He  is  a  man  of  high  rank  among  French  savans,  yet  he  is  proud  to 
sacher  of  youth.  He  is  not  only  master  of  eloquence  and  style,  but  a 
fished  writer  on  botany  and  medical  science — a  kind  of  universal 
lost  agreeable  genius.  He  comes  but  once  a  week  for  two  hours.  He 
the  girls'  compositions  aloud— commends  their  excellencies  and  criti- 
everely  their  faults.  He  listens  to  their  repetitions  of  Boileau's  *<Art 
[ue  "  and  their  repeated  readings  of  some  chosen  bit  of  i>oetry  or  prose, 
•osly  studied  and  read  aloud  under  the  direction  of  the  superior  mis- 

The  History  of  Literature  and  the  lives  of  great  men  are  copied  from 
muscripts  and  committed  to  memory  word  for  word  for  future  concoun 
ctures  take  the  form  of  conversation,  interspersed  with  the  choicest 
ions  and  the  nicest  criticisms.  When  time  permits  he  recites  extracts 
he  great  poets,  or  reads  a  popular  play  or  witty  story.  Morality, 
tit  and  style  are  sought  in  all.  His  memory  is  a  great  store-house  of 
has  ever  known.  Nothing  has  been  forgotten  either  of  originals  or 
itions.  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante  and  Racine,  flow  with  equal  harinony 
lis  lips.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and,  par  excellence,  the  writings  of 
tne  de  S^vign6,  are  his  favored  loves  in  modem  literature. 
Qch  girls  read  perhaps  less  than  ours,  yet  far  surpass  them  in  acquaint- 
virith  native  authors.     They  excel  us,  too,  in  a  discriminating  use  of 

and  in  a  delicate  appreciation  of  their  value.  With  them  style  in 
ision  is  of  parallel  importance  with  distinction  and  grace  in  manners. 
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The  great  models,  such  at  the  letters  of  Madame  de  8^igii6t  the  pia] 
Comeille  and  Racine,  the  orations  of  Bossuet*  and  the  fiiUes  of  ~ 
are  most  familiar  to  their  lips. 

Beside  the  superior  instruction  given  here  in  Ethics  and  Belles 
there  is  another  department  of  education,  which,  I  fear,  your  Pi 
prejudices  will  deny  as  really  existing.     It  may  be  styled  the  Profeseoi 
of  Religion.     The  religions  teacher  is  as  punctual  as  the  masters  of  m 
and  drawing.    Though  we  complain  that  the  Catholics  refuse  the  Bible 
the  people,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  school  in  the  United  States  wh 
so  much  of  it  is  learned  as  here.     It  is  true  that  the  Old  Testament  is  refir 


scd  to  children — ^yct  its  sacred  history  is  selected  and  arranged  in  a  mc 
complete  and  interesting  way,  and  is  learned  by  heart  in  the  most  oonsci 
tious  manner.     Beside  this,  the  Psalms  and  most  of  the  New  Testament  a 
also  committed  to  memory.     The  history  of  the  Church,  the  lives  of 
fathers  and  of  the  saints,  form  the  prominent  part  of  a  French  gii 
education. 

Not  only  is  the  superintendent  of  the  house  rigid  in  enforcing  rdigi( 
instruction  uiK>n  the  Catholics,  but  the  Jew  and  Protestant  pupils  are 
strenuously  obliged  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  their  own  faith.  There  are  b 
two  little  Jewesses  in  the  school,  and  for  them  a  Rabbi  comes  once  a  w 
to  teach  them  their  cntechism  and  sacred  history.  Neither  is  allowed 
taste  pork,  though  both  are  sullen  when  ham  or  mixed  patis  are  given  to 
others  at  dejeuner.  The  superior  mistress,  that  angel  of  the  house  of  w< 
I  spoke  in  a  former  letter,  has  arranged  a  table-grace  for  them  alone, 
they  must  sny  it  too  as  often  as  they  eat,  *  For,'  savs  she,  *  Jews  as  well 
Christians  should  thank  God  for  all  His  benefits.'  They  come  night  a 
morning  to  her  knees  to  say  their  prayers.  It  is  a  curious  picture 
those  two  little  dark>eyed  Israelites  praying  at  the  feet  of  a  Jesuit, 
what  noble,  generous  principle'  exists  in  the  latter  to  so  carefully  and 
scientiously  train  these  children  according  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

The  Protestant  girls  go  to  the  English  teacher  for  prayers,  and  she  a 
panics  them  to  the  Lutheran  or  English  church,  and  to  their  religii 
instruction  for  their  first  communion.    I  can  scarcely  imagine  how 
mistress  would  regard  a  grown-up  American  girl  who  had  never  made 
profession  of  religion  by  the  communion.    A  holy  pity  would  seize 
and  perhaps  she  would  send  at  once  for  some  religious  instructor  of 
parents'  faith  to  convert  the  benighted  youth.    But  if  the  parents  had 
faith  ?     Then  I  am  puzzled. 

Several  American  Protestant  girls  have  acquired  a  thorough  know] 
of  French  at  this  school.    Their  life  here  has  been  pleasant,  their  traini 
maternal,  their  education  useful  f  The  expenses  hero  are  remarkably 
erate  in  comparison  with  those  of  our  city  schools.    Two  hundred  doHa 
per  annum  includes  board  and  French  tuition.     Other  languages  and  t' 
accomplishments  of  course  are  extra.     I  had  forgotten  to  mention  that 
pupils  wear  uniform  within  the  pension,  which  makes  the  expenses 
every-day  dress  very  trifiing.     In  summer  their  dresses  are  of  purple 
in  winter  of  black  or  blue   merino ;   a  black  apron  with  low  waist 
sleeves  at  option  is  always  worn.    Black  cloaks  and  mantillas,  with  sin 
bonnets  following  the  fashion,  are  required  of  the  Catholics,  who  go 
to  church.    The  Protestants  are  accustomed  to  go  out  in  their  usoal 
suits. 

Cataloouk  of  tub  laipniAL  Library,  Paris.     The  second  vohmie 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris,  has  just  been  istned 
the  press  of  Didot.    It  includes  all  works  relating  to  the  Histoiy  of 
published  aAer  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  till  the  1st  Vendfmiaire,  in  the 
I  of  the  Republic,  (22d  September,  1792.) 

It  contains  20,272  titles,  which,  united  to  the  16,026  titles  of  the  fint  ▼ 
make  36,298  titles  of  articles  relating  to  the  History  of  Franeet  tint 
catalogued.— lZctm«  de  Vlnstruetion  I^ublifue. 
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are  indelited  to  Profenor  Hknrt  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  the  Union  Theologioal 
J  for  the  following  summary  of  the  condition  of  the 


OOTCH  UNIYBRSITlCfl. 
AtuuHm  AeadamieaB  cidtacccL— CI9I0CCCU.    4"  Lufdan.  BaUTorom,  18S5.    pp.    340. 

XsBsu  Annab  preMnt  the  ttatiatios  of  the  ▼ariont  Dutch  Univerntiee  in  1850-1, 
^*^tli  the  uraal  academical  orations.  The  work  was  issued  in  1855,  so  that  the 
■tAtiatios  lag  four  y^ars  behind.  But  in  so  stable  a  country  as  Holland,  the 
<^luu[i^ieB  have,  probably,  not  been  very  great. 

'X'bbe  UntTersity  of  Leyden  comes  first  in  order.  Johannes  De  Wal,  rector 
^'^'^SxUficos,  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  in  a  Latin  oration  of  twenty  pages,  discourses 
^pom  the  "  Detriment  which  the  Neglect  of  the  Historical  Study  of  our  Jurispru- 
^«'Jaoo  has  brought  upon  the  Country  and  Science."  Two  other  orations,  in  the 
^^^toli  hmguage,  follow :  one  by  Dr.  R.  P.  A.  Doiy,  on  the  **  Study  of  the  History 
^  tho  Middle  Ag»,"  the  other,  by  Mr.  S.  Vissering,  on  **  Political  Economy.'' 

1*h«  whole  number  of  students  in  the  UniTersity  of  Leyden,  1850-1,  was  357 ; 
^}^^y  X  77  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  ;  86  in  Theology ;  14  in  Mathematics  and  Phy- 
*^^^*  9  ^  in  Theoretic  Philosophy  and  the  Humanities,  and  55  in  the  Medical 
^  ^ov&lty.  Besides  these,  99  students,  belonging  to  the  AthenautMj  are  inscribed 
^P^^x^  the  University  books,  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  the  different 
^  acuities.  Forty  such  *  doctors'  are  reported  as  created  in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  after 
I^'^^iBeckthig  and  defending  their  dissertations  and  theses,  two  or  three  days  in  each 
'^^^^^tli  being  assigned  for  such  exercises ;  in  the  Theological  Faculty  only  two 
"^^^  doctorates  were  conferred,  and  only  one  other  "  honoris  causa,' '-«a  good 
^^^'iiple  for  our  colleges ;  two  received  thu  degree  in  Mathematios ;  five  in  Phi- 
^•*^P^y ;  and  thirty  in  Medicine. 

^^«  Lectures  given  in  the  diflferent  Faculties  of  this  University,  are  the  follow- 

-^  t^e  Faculty  of  Law,  J.  de  Wal,  on  the  EncydopsBdia  and  Methodology  of 

^^''>   three  hours  each  week ;  on  the  History  of  Roman  Law,  three  hours ;  on 

^   Itise  and  Progress  of  Jurisprudence  among  the  Germans,  especially  in  the 

^  ^Kerlands,  three  hours ;  and  on  Mercantile  Law,  two  hours.    C.  I.  Van  Absin, 

^^*pretatk)n  of  the  "  Labri  Digestorum,"  three  hours ;  the  Ronum  Civil  Law, 

"^'^^o  hours ;  Commentaries  on  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  two  hours  ■,  the  Present 

^^U   XaWj  three  hours ;  the  Order  of  Judicial  Causes,  with  forentic  exercises, 

r^*^^  hours.    H.  Cock,  Public  Law  and  the  Law  of  Nations,  three  hours ;  Crim- 

7|*^  X^w,  three  hours ;  Natural  Law,  three  hours ;  the  Order  of  Criminal  Trials, 

^f^^  hours.    S.  VissiaiNo,  Statistics  of  the  Netherlands,  three  hours  •,  Diplomatic 

^^•Ujiry  of  Europe,  three  hours ;  Political  Economy,  three  hours  a  week. 

5*^   the  Faculty  of  Theology: — W.  A.  Van  Hingel,  the  venerable  senior  of 

^   faculty,  though  prevented  from  lecturing  by  age,  met  the  more  advanced 

^*^Q«it4  for  fiuniliar  conference  ^  de  variis  rebus  gravioris  argumenti."    N.  C. 

^^^^^>  read  on  Church  History,  three  hours  a  week ;  on  the  History  and  Theory  of 

^^i^i^tian  Ethics,  three  hours ;  on  the  History  of  Doctrines,  two  hours ;  on  the 

^oi.  I,  No.  3.-27. 
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Soaroes  of  Anoient  Church  Hurtory,  one  hoar ;  and  directed  theological 
sioDB,  and  homiletical  exero'weS)  one  hour  each.    J.  F.  Van  OoaDT,  SystecoA^-^ 
Theology,  three  hours ;  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  John,  two  honm ;  Theoki|0>oai 
Encyclopaedia,  two  honrs ;  Institutes  of  the  Orator,  two  hoars.    J.  H.  Scboi/: 
the  Words  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  three  hours ;  Natural  Theology, 
*^  History  of  speculation  respecting  €rod,'*  two  hours ;  the  charaoteriitio 
and  phrases  in  which  the  Nature  of  Christianity  is  expressed,  two  hoiira ; 
discussions  and  sermons,  one  hour  each. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Mathematics  and  Physics : — J.  Van  dkz  Hoktkit,  Zoolog^^, 
three  hours ;  comparative  Anatomy,  two ;  also,  private  teaching  in  Minermloi^y 
and  Greology.    A.  H.  van  okk  Boon  Mkscb,  Organic  Chemistry,  three  hcMarw  ; 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  three ;  Phamaceutics,  two ;  Husbandry,  two ;  with  experi- 
ments in  the  laboratory,  and  a  weekly  colloquy  on  Chemical  Physiology.    I.    G. 
Vkeoam,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  plain  and  spherical,  three  houra  eaoh  ;  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.     F.  Kaiske,  Theoretical  Astronomy,  tliree 
hours ;  practical,  three ;  popular,  two ;  Algebra,  three ;  with  other  practioal  exer- 
cises.'  H.  G.  OK  VaiESK,  Phytography,  six  hours ;  History  (Medical)  of  PlaafSi 
three ;  Physiology  of  Plants,  four ;  with  botanical  excursions  and  other 
P.  L.  RiJKK,  Experimental  Physics,  five  hours ;  Mathematical  Physics,  two '. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Theoretic  Philosophy  and  the  Humanities ;  J.  Bakb,  Gk»0ao^ 
Orations,  three  hours ;  Attic  History,  two  hours ;  Paedagogic  Schools,  theovjr  ^ 
practice,  four  hours.    J.  M.  Scheart,  on  Style  and  Eloquence,  (Dntch,) 
hours ;  History  of  the  Netherlands,  three  hours ;  interpretation  of  Vod< 
Tragedy,  Gytbrteht  wm  Amstel^  one  hour ;  also,  on  the  Critical  History  of 
quence  and  German  Antiquities.    A.  Rutgers,  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  anA  ^ 
Paalms,  three  hours ;  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  two ;  Hebrew  Anttqaitiea,  tl»-^^> 
Sanscrit  Grammar  and  Anthology,  two ;  the  Sacuntala  and  Hitopadeaa  of  CaJ^^ 
SOS,  one  hour.    T.  G.  J.  Juynboll,  Elements  of  Hebrew,  four  hoars ; 
Chaldee  and  Syriac,  three  ;  Hamaker's  edition  of  an  Arabic  work  "de 
natione  Memphidis  et  Alexandrie,''  read  with  stadenti,  one  hoar ;  Arabio  Chiep^"" 
mathy,  one  hour ;  Songs  of  Hamasas,  two  hours ;  the  Koran,  two ;  Sjf^"^ 
Chrestomathy,  one  hour.    J.  H.  Stuffebn,  Logic,  three  hoars ;  MetaphyMB,  w^^^ 
hours  ;  History  of  Philosophy,  two  hours ;  also,  on  Pedagogics.    C.  Q.  Com^^^ 
Herodotus,  three  hours ;  Roman  Antiquities,  three ;  Elements  of  Metrical  ^"^^ 
two ;  Greek  Palteography,  four ;  also,  the  direction  of  public  dispatatioiia.    R.    ^' 
IL  DozT,  Prof.  Extraord.  History  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  three  hoora ; 
difficult  Historical  Questions  and  various  matters  of  Dteraiy  History,  two 

In  the  Medical  Faculty  : — C.  Peuts  van  dee  Hobvbn,  Patholqgy, 
Medical  Practice,  daily ;  History  of  Medicine,  two  hours.    G.  G.  B.  Soeoma 
Therapeutics  and  remedies,  five  hours ;  the  Pharmacoposia,  three  \  Special 
aes,  three  hours ;  with  medical  practice.    J.  W.  Keiegee,  Surgery,  three 
Clinical  Exercises,  three ;  Surgical  Operations,  two ;  the  Diseases  of  the 
Forensic  Medicine,  two  hours.    A.  E.  Simon  Thomas,  Prof.  Extraord, 
one  hour ;  also,  lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Woman ;  "  Pnudn  Obstetrienra 
Xoeocomio  Academico,  quoties  neceaae  erit,  moderabitur."     H.  Hau 
Prof.  Extraord.  Anatomy,  five  hours ;  Physiology  with  microscopic 
five ;  Practical  Dissections,  four  hours  each  day. 

Besides  these.  Prof.  P.  O.  van  dez  Chlis,  gave  two  leotores  a  week  on  Knmi^^^^ 
roatics ;  C.  A.  X.  G.  F.  Skherer,  on  the  Odes  of  Klopstock,  and  G.  G. 
tai^;ht  every  day  "  aptom  et  d^gantem  |^ii  nsam.'* 
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bave  giTen  thw,  in  fbll,  the  oonne  in  this  leading  Univenity  of  Holland, 

Bome  general  idea  might  be  fonned  of  the  extent  of  the  instrnotion  in  the 

CMis  departments.    Many  of  these  names  are  widely  known  outside  of  Hoi- 

that  of  the  renerable  Van  Hengel,  who  also  directs  the  distribntion  of 

for  the  Society  of  The  Hague,  in  Defense  of  the  Christian  Faith ;  of 

whose  works  in  Church  History,  with  those  of  Royaards  of  Utrecht,  are 

doly  known ;  of  Hobtou,  who  has  a  European  reputation ;  and  of  Juynboll, 

,  within  the  pest  fire  years  has  edited  and  published  more  works  OlustratiTC 

Oriental  literature  than  all  the  scholars  of  France  and  England,  together.    In 

TTziiTersity  with  237  students,  Leyden  has  thirty-one  Professors ;  five  in  Law ; 

In  Thedogy ;  seven  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  ;  eight  in  Philosophy ;  scTen 

Hfledioine ;  besides  three  other  teachers. 

e  account  of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  is  introduced  with  an  instructive 
Oration  by  the  Rector,  B.  J.  Dntd  de  G^r,  beginning  with  a  special 
to  nine  classes  or  personages,  among  his  auditors,  on  the  '^  Laudable 
of  the  Roman  Emperors  for  the  Instruction  of  Touth,"  together  with  an 
^<^oo«iint  of  the  Univerwty  for  the  preceeding  year.    The  whole  number  of  students 
381 ;  148  in  theology ;  166  in  law;  43  in  medicine ;  13  in  mathematics  and 
Ics;  11  in  philosophy,  etc.    Twenty-six  were  also  inscribed  from  the  Athe- 
as  candidates  for  the  doctorate  *,  21  doctors-in-law  were  made ;  3  in  phi- 
;  17  in  medicine ;  2  in  mathematics ;  1  in  theology, 
the  FMuHy  of  Law,  the  Professors  are,  A.  C.  Holtius,  who  read  on  the 
^ects ;  B.  J.  L.  de  Geer,  on  Justinian,  Roman  Law,  Encyclopssdia  of  Law, 
Oaius ;  J.  van  Hall,  the  Civil  Law  of  Holland,  Mercantile  Law,  Judicial 
and  the  History  of  Dutch  Law ;  I.  Ackersdyck,  Modem  Political  His- 
_  ,  Statistics  and  Political  Economy,  G.  G.  Vreede,  Natural  Law,  History  and 
^^^tates  of  Dutch  Law,  and  the  Law  of  Nations,  "  duce  Henr  Wheaton,  E16- 
dn  droit  international,  Dps.et  Par.  1848 ;"  and  on  Criminal  Law. 
the  Faculty  of  Theoretic  Philosophy,  etc.    A.  van  Goudosver,  read  on  Sal- 
and  Virgil,  and  Roman  Antiquities ;  S.  Karsten  on  Plato  (Phaddon),  and 
;^^*i«tophanes  (Ranae),  and  on  Greek  Antiquities ;  I.  C.  Swyyghuisen  Grcenewoud, 
^^Vrew  Grammar,  and  Antiquities,  Arabic ;  L.  G.  Visscher,  Literature  and  His- 
^^  of  Belgium,  and  Holland ;  S.  Karsten,  Ancient  History,  and  History  of  An- 
^^^^t  PhOoBophy  I  C.  G.  Opzoomer,  Logic,  Metaphysics  and  History  of  Modem 
**^iilosophy. 

In  the  Medical  Faculty,  I.  L.  C.  S.  van  der  Kolk,  gave  lectures  on  Anatomy 

^i^  Physiology ;  B.  F.  Suerman  on  Pathology  and  Surgery ;  G.  I.  Loncq,  on 

^iliteria  Medica  and  Therapeutics ;  G.  I  Mulder,  on  Pharmacy ;  P.  Harting,  on 

^Anatomy  and  Pharmaook)gy ;  F.  C.  Donders,  on  Biology,  Anthropology  and 

forensic  Medicine. 

In  Bilathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  R.  van  Rees,  read  on  Physios  and 
Mechanics ;  6. 1.  Mulder,  on  Chemistry ;  P.  T.  I.  de  Fremery,  on  Chemistry 
applied  to  the  Arts ;  C.  A.  Bergsma,  on  Botany ;  T.  G.  van  L.  de  lende,  on 
Zo5k)gy  and  Anatomy ;  C.  H.  B.  de  Ballat,  on  Mathematics,  etc. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  H.  I.  Royaards,  lectured  on  Church  History  and 
Ethics ;  H.  Bouman,  on  Natural  Theology,  Hebrew  Poetry  and  the  EpisUe  to 
the  Romans ;  H.  E.  Vinke,  on  Dogmatic  Theology,  the  Theology  of  Paul,  and 
Pastoral  Theology.  German,  French,  and  the  "  elegant  use  of  the  sword*'  are 
also  taught 
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The  UoiTenity  of  Utrecht,  with  3dl  ■tndents,  has  twenty-lbar  profi 
in  law;  fi?e  in  philosophy ;  six  in  medioine;  fire  in  mathematios  and  phymtg 
and  throe  in  theology. 

The  l^niTenity  of  Groningen,  b  widely  known  by  ita  new  theol<^gical  tendenoies^ 
akin  to  the  modem  Grerman  of  the  school  of  Schleiermaoher.    The  Oration,  i 
Ijatin,  by  the  rector,  F.  Z.  Ermerina,  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  is  on  the  '*  PerpetnaT 
Charge  and  Motion  of  Matter  and  Form  in  Life."    Thia  University  has 
professors :  four  in  medicine ;  five  in  mathematics  and  physios  *  three  in  theology 
five  in  philosophy ;  three  in  law.    Its  students  numbered  228 ;  44  in  medioioe 
3  in  mathematics  and  phjrsics ;  64  in  theology ;  7  in  phiktsophy  ;  and  110  in  li 
Sixteen  doctorates  were  conferred  in  medicine ;  one  in  theology ;  one  in 
matios ;  two  in  philosophy ;  and  twenty-two  in  law. 

The  professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  read  as  follows : — ^H.  Nienhnis,  Civil  an 
Mercantile  Law ;  J.  H.  Philipse,  Justinian,  the  Fkndeots,  etc. ;  C.  8.  N 
Crimes  and  Punishments,  the  Nature  of  Law,  the  Pohtieal  History  of  Europe, 
Political  Economy. 

In  the  Medical  Faculty ;  J.  B.  de  la  Faille,  on  Medical  Practice,  F< 
Medicine  and  Obstetrics ;  F.  Z.  Ermerins,  on  Materia  Medioa,  ThymxAogj 
Pathology ;  J.  H.  Jansen,  on  Surgery  and  Anatomy,  with  daaskial  lectures. 

In  the  Mathematics  and  Physics  : — ^T.  van  Swinderen,  lectured  on  Natural 
tory ;  II.  C.  van  Hall,  on  Botany ;  I.  G.  Ermerins,  on  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Oeometry ;  N.  Mulder,  on  Chemistry ;  G.  A.  Ensched^,  on  Trigonometry, 
bra,  and  Geometry. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  Prof.  P.  F.  do  Groot,  read  on  Church 
Theological  Encydopsdia,  Natural  Theology,  and  the  History  of  Modern 
sions ;  L.  G.  Pareau,  on  Dogmatics  aud  Apologetics,  Christian  Ethics,  H 
nentics,  and  Hebrew  Poetry ;  G.  MAurling,  on  the  Critical  History  of  the  N 
Testament,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  Practical  Theology,  (indnding 
chctics,  Ilomiletics,  and  Dturgics.) 

In  the  Faculty  of  Theoretic  Philosophy  and  the  Humanities,  F.  C.  de  Gfen^ 
on  Metaphysics,  Logic,  Ethics  and  Psychology ;  L.  A.  C.  Rovers,  on  Modi 
History,  Roman  and  Greek  Antiquities ;  1. 1.  P.  Valeton,  on  Hebrew 
Hebrew  Antiquities,  the  Semitic  Dialects,  the  first  Book  of  Kings,  and 
Psalms ;  J.  A.  C.  van  Ileusde,  the  author  of  an  admirable  work  on  the 
Philosophy,  lectured  on  Cicero^s  Tusculan  Questions,  on  Aristophanes,  on 
Republic,  and  the  History  of  Greek  Criticism ;  M.  de  Vries,  on  the  Hislory 
Holland,  with  its  Language  and  Eloquenoe,  and  on  Sanscrit,  with  any  who 
apply. 

The  ^^  illustrious  Athenieum  of  Amsterdam,"  is  included  in  these  Annals; 
had  152  students ;  4  in  philosophy ;  7  in  letters ;  58  in  law ;  64  in  thaokgy ; 
19   in  medicine.    It  numbers  fifteen  professors: — ^three  in  Mathematios 
Physics,  E.  H.  von  Baumhauer,  the  President,  F.  A.  G.  Miqnel,and  C. 
four  in  Philosophy,  D.  I.  van  Lennep,  I.  Bosscha,H.  Begermann,  and  P.  J.  V< 
two  in  Law,  C.  A.  den  Tex,  and  M.  D.  A.  van  der  Hoeven ;  one  in  Theokgy, 
Moll ;  and  five  in  Medicine,  Ger.  Vrolik,  GuU.  Vrolik,  C.  B.  Tilanns,  P. 
Suringar,  and  J.  van  Geuns. 

The  **  illustrious  Atheneum  of  Dcventer,''  has  six  Professors ;  J.  Veri)erg, 
Theology ;  P.  Bosscha,  in  Classics ;  T.  D.  van  Twist,  in  Law ;  M.  J.  Cop, 
Natural  Philosophy ;  G.  I.  A.  Jonckbloet,  in  History ;  T.  S.  M.  van  der 
in  Physics.    The  nnmber  of  its  students  is  not  given. 
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riTlMse  Atheneums  appear  not  to  have  the  power  of  oonferring  degrees,  bat 
ill  of  their  students  as  wish  to  obtain  degrees,  are  enrolled,  and  examined,  for 
object,  in  the  Albimis  of  the  Universities. 
'X^e  leading  courses  of  lectures  are  still  given  in  the  Latin  language.    In  the 
px-o£p«mmes,  the  &ot  that  a  particular  course  is  in  Dutch,  is  sometimes  distinctly 
,  as  an  exception. 
ITie  general  arrangement  of  the  Faculties  and  lectures  is  like  that  of  the  Grer- 
Universities,  excepting  that  there  are  five  Faculties,  instead  of  four.    In  the 
High  Academies,  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  comprises  the  subjects  con- 
in  the  "  Facultas  Disciplinarum,  Mathematicarum  et  Physicarum/'  and  in 
^'Facultas  Philosophie  TheoreticflD  et  litterarnm  Humaniorum,'*  of  the 
tch  Universities.    In  the  latter,  too,  the  instruction  in  the  Oriental  languages, 
a^ing  the  Hebrew,  is  assigned  to  the  "  Facultas  Litteraruro  Hnmaniorum  ;*' 
German  Universities,  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  books,  Hebrew  Anti- 
and  History,  would  generally  fall  to  the  Faculty  of  Theology. 
W^lien  shall  we  be  able,  in  this  country,  to  publish  such  a  Programme  for  a 


incsli 
ii:a   tli« 


course,  as  that  of  the  University  of  Leyden  7 
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PUBUO  SCHOOLS. 

following  Table,  taken  from  Dppincott^s  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,  gives  the 
and  Attendance  of  the  Public  Schools  in  1851. 


PlOTiDOttk 


^N'ot-th  Brabant,. 

^^Werland, 

Sooth  Holland,. 
^o«-th  Holland, 

^**"«cht, 

^fi*?altnd, 

X^^»7iiiel, 


tiingen, 


J^r^Bthe, 
)urg 


T«tal, 


Duchy  of  Luxerab^g  '5 1 


ArM  in  iq. 

Population  in 

Sohoola 

Atli;ndano« 

Milet. 

1853. 

1851. 

1851. 

1,988 

405,525 
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41,634 

1,972 

387,423 

400 

39,098 

1,180 

591,493 

460 

63,911 

966 

514,755 

530 

61,782 

644 

165,075 

155 

6,034 

532 

155,324 

153 

16,771 

1,272 

259,508 

355 

34,118 

1,312 

227,683 

238 

34,805 

908 

197,101 

246 

31,706 

1,032 

87,944 

140 

11,965 

856 

211,401 

210 

19,191 

12,662 

3,767,671 

3,295 

361,015 

981 

194,619 

13.643    1 

3,962,290 

**  to  the  number  of  children  (361 ,015)  attending  the  Public  Schools,  bo  added, 
^^J*  *^^mber  (23,00a)  attending  Schools  in  Special  Foundations ;  the  number  (40,- 
y^^  attending  Private  Schools,  and  about  5,000  students  attending  the  Universi- 
^^>^-^thenaBnnis,  and  Special  Schools,  we  find  about  430,000  persons,  or  one  in 
«ight  of  the  population  in  schooL 
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Slight  discrepanoieB  which  may  appear,  on  a  compariaon  of  the  (bllowing 
are  to  be  aoooonted  for,  by  the  fact  that  there  is  cooamonaDy  a  difiEsrenoe  in 
dates  npon  which  they  are  baaed.    As  these  dates,  however,  are  always  noted^ 
error  can  ensue.    Pains  have  been  taken  to  procure  the  most  recent  and 
information : — part  of  it  now  first  appears  in'  print 

The  tables  show  the  number  of  Professors,  in  the  different  faonlties,  in  the  I 
versities  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Saxony. 

KINGDOM  or  muasiA. 

The  following  table  is  compiled,  and  the  remarks  upon  it  are  mainly 
from  a  work  now  publishing  in  parts,  at  Leipsic,  entitled  *'  Der  PreosBsche 
Handbuch  der  Statistik  ;  von  A.  Franz." 

TABLE  I. — Prussian  Univirsttibs. 


tiie 
.no 


Jii- 


Location. 

Dttof 

Number  of  Taaehen. 

Wa           — .rf* 

Tbwrf. 

l«*w. 

Med. 

PhiL 

Ia«.« 
8 

6 
13 
5 
6 
6 

TeliiL 

.«  .                                   •  •  • 

Berlin, 

Bonn, 

Breslau,t 

Greifewald,. . . 

HaUe,; 

Konigsberg, . . 

1809 
1818 
1702 
1456 
1694 
1543 

11 
15 
18 

7 
10 

7 

16 
10 
7 
7 
6 
6 

35 
11 

19 
9 
8 

11 

89 

48 
35 
17 
38 
29 

159 
90 
92 
45 
68 
59 

re- 


Berlin,  as  a  whole,  u  &r  in  advance  of  alHhe  other  Universities, 
capital  of  the  Kingdom,  its  libraries,  museums,  and  other  attractions  ior  m( 
letters,  are  naturally  larger  and  better  than  elsewhere.    It  is  strong  in  all  iti 
ulties,  especially  so  in  that  of  Jurisprudence  ;  but  in  Theology,  it  ii 
standing  second  to  Halle.    As  Hallo  is  preeminent  in  Evangelical 
Breslau  is  in  the  Catholic ;  Bonn  excels  in  the  Faculty  of  Jurisprudence, 
wald  m  Medicine,  and  Konigsberg  in  Philosophy. 

At  Berlin,  about  one  third  of  the  students  attend  Law  lectures,  and 
mainder  are  nearly  equally  divided  among  the  three  other,  faculties ;  Phiksa^^^P^^ 
generally  standing  foremost ;  then  Medicine,  then  Theology.      At  Boon,  ^ 

number  of  students  in  Law,  also  exceeds'  that  in  any  other  fisusulty.    At 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  students  belong  to  the  Oatholio  Tlieokigioal 
ment.    The  other  faculties  usually  number  between  100  and  170  studenta. 
than  one  third  of  the  whole  number  of  students  in  Greifewald,  attend  the 
eal  lectures.    Half  of  the  students  at  HaUe  are  usually  Theological.    The 
sophical  fxiculty  at  Konigsberg,  includes  more  than  one  third  of  all  the 
It  is  usually  said,  in  general  terms  that,  in  Berlin,  one  third,  in  Bonn,  one 


*  In  the  column  headed  **  InatructorSf"  are  included  the  teachers  of  Modem 

Horsemanship,  etc.,  etc. 
tThe  Universitj  of  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder,  was  united  with  that  of  Breslaa,  in  1811-    — 
X  The  UniTeraitj  of  Wittenberg,  founded  In  1503,  was  united  with  that  of  HaUe  In  l^^^^* 
I  As  the  number  of  the  students  Taries  from  year  to  year,  the  averafs  atteodaoce,     ^unof 

several  years  past,  is  ^ivcn  in  this  table. 
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kcl  in  Halle,  one  fifth  of  the  itndents  are  Orom  abroad*  bat  theie  proportiona,  aa 
wUl  be  leen  by  Table  IV,  are  tomewhat  over  ttated.    In  the  other  UniTerattieB  of 
na,  the  number  is  maoh  smaller. 


BMPIRa   or  AUITRIA. 

*The  following  iDformation  is  derived  from  Iloin's  "  Handbaoh  der  Statistik  des 
Oesterreiohiachen  Kaiserstaates,"  reoently  published  in  Vienna.     The  table  is 
\Mfeaed  upon  tho  returns  of  1851,  but  the  figures  are  sufficiently  near  the  average 
for  all  practioa]  purposes. 

TABLE  n. — AusrauN  UNivtasmss. 


L«e«ti«o. 


lua. 


Pavis, . 
Pesth, 


lenna,.  . . 

Gratx, 

lonspmck,. 
Oimntz,. . . 
Lemberg,. 


Oauof 
Foundatkm. 

Niunbw  of  PraftMon. 

No,  of 
BtudaaU. 

TbMU 

Law. 

Medical. 

Plii].t 

T«ul. 

1343 

4 

9 

14 

22 

49 

240 

1228 

6 

10 

23 

21 

60 

1574 

1361 

__ 

9 

24 

16 

49 

1619 

1465 

9 

11 

24 

27 

71 

419 

1348 

10 

17 

49 

33 

109 

1390 

1365 

9 

24 

47 

36 

116 

2416 

1486 

7 

12 

— 

15 

34 

457 

1672 

.— 

9 

— 

6 

15 

218 

1581 

7 

6 

_ 

10 

23 

312 

1784 

9 

7 

— 

15 

31 

699 

La  Vienna,  nearly  one  half  of  the  students  are  in  the  fiiculty  of  Law ;  about  one 
(kird  in  that  of  Medicine ;  while  less  than  one  twelfth  are  in  that  of  Theology. 
At  Prague  more  than  one  half  are  law  students.  Considerably  more  than  one 
half  at  Pesth,  are  in  the  Medical  fSsiculty ;  while  Philosophy  with  twenty-seven  in- 
structors, has  only  three  students !  In  Pftvia  again,  more  than  one  half  are  law 
students.  At  Padua,  Law  and  Medicine  each  number  about  one  third  of  the 
students.  At  Cracow,  the  faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine,  each  include  more  than 
one  third  of  all  the  students,  while  Theology  has  only  thirteen  followers.  In  the 
other  Universities,  law  students  predominate. 

In  tho  whole  number  of  9,546  students,  there  are,  Germans  2,100,  Slavonic 
2,995,  Magyar  585,  Italians  3,297,  Romanic  65,  Jews  489,  Foreigners  15. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  are  ten  Seminaries  for  Theology,  distinct 
from  the  Univernties,  with  fifty-four  professors  and  four  hundred  students. 

KINGDOM  OF  SAZONV. 

Although  Saxony  has  many  excellent  institutions  for  higher  education  in  spe- 
cial branches  of  study,  it  has  but  one  completely  organized  University.  Hilbner's 
"Jahrbuch  ftlr  Volks-wirthsohaft  und  Statistik,'' for  1854  gives  the  following 
information  concerning  it 

TABLE  ni. — University  of  Saxonv. 


Namber  of  ProfaMon. 
Location.  Foandation.  ThooL  Lav.       Mod.       Pbil.       ToUl. 

Leipsic,  1409  15  16       33       46       110 


No.  of  Stndoota. 
(1851.3.) 

786 


Of  these  786  students,  325  were  m  the  Faculty  of  Jurisprudence,  218  in  Med- 
iodie,  162  in  Philosophy,  and  81  m  Theology. 

*  i.  •.  an  from  StatM  other  than  the  Kingdom  of  Pruwia.  The  termi  Inldnder  and  0lu*lAnder 
tniMlated  in  Table  IV. ,  Citizeni  and  Foreigner!,  refer  to  thoie  who  are  or  are  not  reeidenti  (not 
of  Germany  bat)  of  that  particular  Empire,  Kingdom,  or  Duchj  In  which  the  Institution  it 
pliccd. 

t  Including  at  Pavia  and  Padua,  the  Mathematical  Faculties  which  are  nominally  distinct. 
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TABLE  IV.— ProftMOTB  and  Stodenti  In  tlM  Germui  UoivtnttiM  in  Sumiiivrf  |3£X 
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ii 


ii 


tl 


WUnbun.. 


Pnlbun. .. 


TABLE  v.— Whole  DDmbar  of  ■todeDta, 
in  the  G«nn>a  Univeniliea,  daring  both 
In  Bbbuhi  Twn.  IS33. 

1  Vumna, S403 

SBerhD, 3196 

SManioh, IS93 

4Pragde, 1109 


eBnslia,.., 


..75S 
..743 


10  WuTtburg,.. 

11  GdttingeD, een 

IS  Halle,,,..   681 

13  JeoB, 43S 

UErUngeo, .431 

ISGkweo, 402 

ISfV^bnrc, 356 

17  KSnigiberg, 34T 

ISGrau...... ,3*3 

19Manrtet 328 

SOlDiupnick, S54 

21  MHrimrg, 347 

aSOretfarald, SOS 

33  Zurich, 205 

SAOlmnti, .200 

3S  Berne 157 

26  Kiel, 132 

27ItoMock 109 


inatrionlaltd  4nd  not  inatricnliltJ, 
of  1853. 
In  Wiaur  Thb,  IB9-4. 

1  Vwniu, S5M 

SBwIin 3S04 

3Miuiioh, 1610 

4Pn«ne, 1318 

SBonn, .888 

eBredan, 807 

7Lei[»Jor JOT 

STObiDgeD, 743 

9H«dJbeii[, 718 

10  Wnnburg, 706 

11  Oetlingen, 699 

ISHiUe, CM 

13Erlii]Ben, 473 

Uai««eii, S80 

ISJfsw, 380 

]6Fralbarg, 378 

17Gr«i, MS 

16MBBMer, 330 

19  KSnigrtwcg, 396 

"-  ■  ..878 


31  Harbnrg*,. . 

23Znrich, >w 

33  0Nibvdd, S9S 

S4  0Imiili, JM3 

35Benw, 175 

26IUd, ]4> 
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Ta>  fUlowing  Tablet  hsTe  been  prepmd  for  tbe  pnrpcae 
tber,  tbs  jiriwnt  coodliaoti  i<i'  tbc  Coll«g«a  at  Key  Eogtud. 
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Iqa  Enbaoqnent  iiiunbcr w  imiv  i<'<ijiii<  ih-.-  ■ubject,ilid  give 
fenncs  to  CollFgce  Inotherpurbxif  tliu-ctHiutr). 
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tiitfj 


HsilJlSftliP  ^ 


■<gaQi 


DEFEBBES  AKTICLE8 
Ve  mmt  poa^mne  to  our  next  Dumber  MTeral  artiolei  and  commnniostjoni  m- 
tctidiMl  fur  tills,  tf^etbcr  with  mniDy  MtjilJKtics  aod  notica  rc^pi.i.'Iini.'  lUucationuI 
iHiveinenWindiffti'cnl  pari*  of  our-coualry.  For  the  laka  of  iiilrnducing  the 
Mawiag  plBDgof  the  edilioc  reiNFDlly  opened  in  Neir  York  far  flVuMlr  ^bool, 
cxolBnTet;  fi«  Oiria,  we  *h«]l  eiao  sbrld^  tlia  >p»ce  k1  apart  (or  a  notiee  of 
EducatioNil  JoDKHAU  ud  Books,  Thosa  plans  were  accompanied  by  ■  oom- 
mnnicstion  fb^im  Profenor  ETiai  Loomia,  giving  a  brief  biiloiy  of  the  Pnblio 
Schools  in  the  eity  of  New  York,  which  we  ahall  ioMrt  heresfler. 
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In  no  one  direction  is  the  progress  of  public  instraction  more  evidaot 
than  in  the  provision  now  made  or  which  is  now  proposed  for  the  edncft- 
tion  of  girls  in  a  few  of  the  large  cities  of  our  country.  In  maiij' of  the 
large  towns  of  New  England  even,  where  it  has  generally  been  sappoeed  dnt 
there  was  an  equality  of  school  privileges  for  children  of  either  sex*  A* 
girls  were  expressly  and  entirely  excluded,  or  they  were  allowed  to  •ntnd  Ar. 
a  few  months  in  the  year,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Bf«' 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  proposition  to  extend  tbo  eoont  ij 
of  instruction  for  girls  in  the  city  of  Boston  was  opposed  anddetetedtgr 
some  of  the  most  influential  citizens  and  friends  of  public  schoole«  Aad  It 
is  only  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years  that  the  first  Public  High  Sobod  §m 
girls  so  far  as  we  can  now  recollect,  was  established  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  again,  and  espeoiaUy  lo  ihs 
consideration  of  the  question — whether  boys  and  girls  shall  be 
together  in  the  same  school-room,  or  even  the  class-rooms  of  Iho 
school.  The  practice  of  our  cities,  and  the  views  of  our  best  tencheis  and 
educators  dififer  on  this  point.  Prof.  Loomis,  one  of  the  School  Commit* 
sioners  in  the  15th  Ward,  New  York,  has  forwarded  to  us  the  following 
memorandum  of  the  new  Public  Grammar  School-house  for  girls. 

**  Several  years  since  the  school  officers  of  the  15th  Ward  formed  tha 
plan  of  establishing  a  new  school  devoted  exclusively  to  the  instmetloa 
of  girls.  They  designed  that  the  first  fioor  (above  |he  basement)  ihoold 
be  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  youngest  pupils;  the  second  floor  to 
pupils  of  a  middle  age  ;  and  the  upper  fioor  to  those  pupils  who  were  mint 
advanced.  Various  causes  conspired  to  delay  the  execution  of  this  plan ;  hat 
all  these  difficulties  have  been  finally  surmounted.  The  building  has  beta 
completed  and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the  6th  of  Febni- 
ary,  1S51.  This  building  contains  on  each  floor,  not  only  a  large  room  tatt- 
able  for  assembling  together  all  the  pupils  of  each  department,  bat  it  has 
also  six  class-rooms  of  large  size,  well  lighted  and  heated,  and  prorkM 
with  convenient  seats,  black-boards,  etc.  In  respect  to  convenienoe«  neat* 
ness,  and  substantial  accommodations,  this  building  is  certainly  not  inleriOff 
to  any  school-building  in  the  city. 

AAer  the  arrangements  for  erecting  a  new  school-building  in  the  ISlk 
Ward  had  made  considerable  progress,  another  was  commenced  in.  the  18& 
Ward,  also  designed  exclusively  for  the  reception  of  girls,  and  this  tohool 
went  into  operation  in  Sept.,  1855.  These  are  the  only  Ward  Schools  whiell 
do  not  admit  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  building.  It  may  perhapi- 
he  premature  to  anticipate  what  will  be  the  verdict  of  the  publiOt  retpetl' 
ing  the  policy  of  assigning  the  two  sexes,  to  separate  school-buUdingtf  bal 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  may  result  in  our  having  one  set  of  tohoolt* 
exclusively  for  boys,  and  another  exclusively  for  girls." 

The  building  represented  in  the  following  plans  is  one  of  the  bett  tpael* 
mens  of  School  Architecture  in  the  country.  The  arrangements  for  veali* 
lation  are  not  as  perfect  as  they  might  have  been  made.  The  plan  of  oaa 
large  hall  and  several  large  class-rooms  on  the  same  floor,  will  admit  of 
the  scholars  being  distributed  into  several  classes,  with  an  assistant  for  each 
class-room,  or  of  being  kept  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  prin* 
cipal,  and  sent  out  for  recitation  to  several  class-rooms. 
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F!g.  2.    OBouini  Flooe. 


Plans  of  Grammar  School-house,  No.  47,  New  York  Citt. 

The  eleyation  represents  the  new  School-honse  erected  in  Twelfth  Street,  betven 
Broadwaj  and  Unirersitj  PUce,  for  a  Grammar  School  for  girltf.  The  bnildfajgto 
a  front  of  94  feet,  and  is  100  feet  deep  and  4  stories  high.  It  Is  bnilt  of  bii(i,tke 
basement  having  a  brown  stone  front,  well  finished,  with  an  excellent  arcfailBetinl 
effect. 

Figure  No.  2,  is  the  ground  floor,  chiefly  occupied  as  the  plaj-gronnd  ftr  tke 
scholars,  extending  under  nearly  the  whole  building,  and  protected  from  the  MV$An 
by  doors  and  walls.  In  flne  weather  the  doors  being  thrown  open,  ample  rooai  ii 
afforded  for  exercise. 

The  lettering  in  the  plan  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  once  the  umng^aif^^ 
the  rooms.  At  the  right  is  the  Library  and  the  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  Scliool 
Officers  of  the  Ward.  At  the  left  are  rooms  for  the  Teachers,  and  the  Janitor,  tf^ 
Wardrobes  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  The  water-closets  are  at  the  rear  part  of  the 
building. 
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Fig,  S.    Fnn  Fiooi. 


X  Diider  the  wbole  building,  wherp  Taet  is  atored,  and  the  fnmscei 
>n  pUced.  Of  thcM  there  are  llTe,  conitnictsd  bj  Meian.  Calrer,  Simoads  &  Co., 
of  New  Tort 

The  flnt  itoty  a  occapied  b;  the  Frimuy  Depaitment,  and  bu  «ix  clau-roomi,  u 
'^jmeoted  in  Tig.  3,  betide  the  large  Toom,  nhere  the  pnpilt  auemble  at  the  opening 
ud  dote  of  the  icbool.  Fonr  wardro1>ee  are  placed  on  each  aide  of  ihe  atairway, 
vbere  Ihe  outer  clothing  of  Ihe  icbolara  are  hung  during  achaolbonra.  The  stairways, 
'f  each  ude  of  the  bonae,  affoid  an  egieaa  into  the  play-giDnnd. 

The  tecond  atocy.  Fig. «,  is  the  aame  aa  the  flnt,  except  that  two  of  the  claaa-rooms 
*ra  anpptied  with  deilu  for  the  upper  classes. 

The  third  atory,  repreaented  in  Fig,  6,  is  the  tame,  with  the  exception  that  all  Ihe 
''last-raoma  sj«  famished  with  deaki.  Thia  department  ia  for  the  highest  gi«ds  of 
*cholan,  and  is  similar,  ia  all  ita  arrangements  with  respect  to  wardrobes,  &c.,  to  the 
other  departments. 

The  whole  home  ia  fnmished  with  the  School  Fnmitnn  of  Joseph  L.  Boat,  and  is 
**Tj  haitdsomelj  and  conveniently  antuiged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pnpila. 

'The  boilding  was  ecccied  imder  the  snperriaion  of  Thomas  R.  Jackson,  architect; 
^  maaon-work  being  performed  by  Wm.  B.  BhouleB,  and  the  carpenter's  woA  by 
'  lowers  &  Schooomaker. 


Flf,  4.    Siconi  lUMt. 
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XVn.    EDUCATIOKIL  JOUMALS. 


Af  tlie  Pedagogioml  Journals  of  different  coantiei  now  hold  an  important  place 
in  •dncatiooal  Uteratare,  it  is  proposed  to  notice  from  time  to  time  the  contents  of 
•ach  of  them  as  may  be  receiyed  at  the  office  of  this  magazine.  Occasionally 
extracts  and  translations  from  their  pages  will  be  given  in  oar  own. 

The  following  periodicals,  of  which  only  the  more  important  articles  are  men- 
tifloed,  have  recently  been  received. 

GERMAN. 
1.  I>xs  HoKHEBB  Buroerschcle;  Organ  dtr  Rtol^hoekere  BwrgeTyUnd  TbecX- 
t€r  BtkuUm  tfi  DeuiiclUand,    Heravsgegeben  von  Dr.  Ooirl  Vogel  (Leipsic,)  und  Fr. 
MorfUTy  (Halle.)    CoirrBifTS.    (Vol.  IV.    Nos.  7  &  8.    Oct.  and  Nov.,  1865. 
I^eipsic)    The  following  are  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  last  numbers  of 
this  jonmal.    No.  7.  On  the  acquisition  of  the  French  Language;  By  Bobolsky. 
On  the  Study  of  the  Geography  of  Plants ;  By  Dr.  Rudolph,  Berlin.    On  the 
distributioii  among  teachers  in  Real  Schools  of  topics  of  Instruction ;  By  Clemen. 
Botanical  excursions.    Latin  in  Real  schools.    No.  8.  Report  of  the  Seventh  meet- 
ing of  Instructors  in  the  Real  schools  of  Germany,  held  at  Hanover,  Sept.,  1865. 
Remarks  on  the  higher  Burgher  schools  in  Pomerania.      On  Instruction  in  Draw- 
ing, etc. 

5.  Dbb  Deusche  Schulbotb  ;  eine  hUkoUicKpadagogx$cht  Zeitschrift.  Be 
ratttgegeben  fon  Dr.  Mauritius  Moriiz.  (Vol.  XIV.  Nos.  2  and  8.  Augsburg. 
1855.)  CiojiTEirrs.  How  can  a  love  of  truth  be  awakened  in  children  ?  What  is 
meant  by  breaking  the  will  of  a  pupil  ?  Character  and  object  of  Church  Music 
Of  Offences  to  Children.  Six  years*  school  time  on  work  days  too  little,  six  years* 
•ehool  time  on  holidays  too  much.  History  of  the  popular  School  System  of 
France.     Drawing  in  Popular  Schools.    Natural  History  in  Popular  Schools,  etc. 

8l  SACBBiaCHB  ScHrLZEiTUKO.  Rtdacteur  A.  Lantkg.  Dresden.  (Nos.  40, 
41,42,49.  Oct.,  1855.)  Contents.  Catechismal  Instruction.  Laying  the  corner- 
stone of  a  new  Normal  School  Building  at  Bautzen,  and  of  a  City  School  Build- 
ing at  Meissen.    Book  Notices.    Intelligence,  etc. 

4.  Aixobmeine  Schul  Zeitumg.  Redactoren,  Drt.  Wagner  und  Zimmer- 
man, (Darmstadt  Oct.  &  Nov.,  1855.)  Contents.  Report  of  the  meeting  of 
Real  School  Teachers,  Hanover,  Sept,  1855.  Report  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
German  Pbikdogists.  On  Song.  Penmanship.  Orthography  of  the  German 
Language.  Upon  the  treatment  of  Old  Testament  History  in  Popular  Schools. 
Institution  fur  Idiots  at  Cfohlis.  Reviews  and  Notices  of  Educational  Books. 
InteUigence,  etc.,  etc. 

6.  Zbitschbift  fub  Ebzieuuno  und  Untbrricht.  Berausffegeben  von  P, 
J,  Waeg*.  (VoL  IV.  Nos.  5  and  6.  Cologne  and  Neutz.  1855.)  Contents. 
School  Knowledge — (an  inquiry  suggested  by  the  new  Prussian  Regulations.) 
Elementary  Instruction  in  Arithmetic.  On  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music.  The 
Organ.    Official  Intelligence,  etc. 

FRENCH. 
Bb¥UB  dx  L*Iii8TRUcnoN  PuBLiQUB.  RecueSL  Bebdomadaire,  (Paris,  Sept 
and  Oct,  1856.)  Contents.  Distribution  of  Prizes  in  the  departmental  Colleges 
and  Lyeaa  of  France.  Report  of  the  annual  sitthig  of  the  French  Academy. 
Meetings  of  Learned  SocieUes.  Public  Instruction  in  North  America.  Necrolo- 
gy. Educational  Intelligence.  Official  announcements  of  the  Mhiistry  of  Poblio 
lostroetion.    Book  Notices,  etc.,  etc. 

Vol.  L,  No.  3.-28 
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ENGLISH. 
Thb  Baooed  School  Uirioir  Magazine.  (Vol.  VII.  Landon.  1865,  pp. 
244.)  This  volume  contains  more  than  the  usual  number  of  important  articIeSf 
pertaining  to  the  history  and  management  of  Bagged  Schools  in  Eng|laiid  and 
Scotland.  The  passage  by  Parliament,  within  the  past  year,  of  tiia  Beligioos 
Worship  Bill,  the  Youthful  Offenders*  Bill,  and  the  Education  d  Ont-Door-Pan- 
pers*  Bill,  has  had  a  marked  influence  upon  all  plans  for  the  prvventioai  and 
reformation  of  juvenile  delinquency.  A  series  of  five  articles  on  tiie  Scottiih 
Bagged  Schools  is  deserving  of  special  notice. 

Thb  Enoush  Journal  op  Education  and  Educational  ExFOCiroft. 
January  1, 1866.  Published  by  Goombridge  and  Sons.  London.  This  Number 
commences  the  Tenth  Volume  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Journal  and  the  Fourth 
Volume  of  the  Expositor.  62  pages.  The  United  Journal  is  edited  by  T.  Tate, 
and  J.  Tilleard,  assisted  by  eminent  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Education.  The 
Editors  are  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed  by  their  success  as  practieal 
teachers,  and  by  their  publications.  Both  were  connected  with  the  Battenea 
Training  School  while  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttlewortfa,  and 
afterward  with  Kneller  Hall  Training  School.  Contents,  (Na  1.)  A  New 
System  of  Decimal  Weights  and  Measures.  Solution  of  Arithmetica]  Pniiles. 
Industrial  Schools.  On  the  Study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  [rqninted  ftom 
the  American  Journal  of  Education.]  Local  Words.  Martial  with  Translatioiis. 
Arithmetical  Notes  and  Queries.  Topographical  Nomenclature.  Hints  ibr  Scrip- 
ture Lessons.  Beading  Books.  Begnanlts  on  the  Latent  Heat  of  Steam.  Disei- 
plina  Bediviva,  on  reference  to  Study  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Notes  of  New  Books. 
[Tn  which  Jones*  Theory  and  Practice  of  Notes  of  Lesson  is  reviewed,  aBdBh>w*s 
Translation  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Bochylus.]  Litelligence.  [Under  this  head  is 
noticed  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Association  of  Schoolmasters  for  1816, 
which  now  numbers  250  members.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  in  London  or  its 
neighborhood  for  the  reading  of  Papers  and  giving  Model  Lessons.] 

Papbbs  for  the  Schoolmasteb.  4  vols.  Nos.  1-48.  Pnblislied  Monthly 
by  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  London.  Price  21  pence  a  number.  This  Period- 
ical is  meant  to  give  practical  help  to  masters,  mistresses,  and  pnpU-teadien  in 
Elementary  Schools.  It  abounds  in  ^  Notes  of  Lessons,**  and  the  detaib  of  in- 
struction as  pursued  in  the  best  National  Schools.  We  shall  notice  tiia  nunban 
as  they  are  received. 

The  Scottish  Educational  and  Literary  Journal,  issued  by  tbo  Edn- 
cational  Institute  of  Scotland — No.  87:  Vol.  HI.;. for  October,  1856w  82  pifo* 
Free  to  members  of  the  Institute,  and  4d  for  any. single  number,  or  4ai  ibr 
twelve  numbers  annually.  Edinburgh:  Sutherland  &  Knox.  The  Institnte  b  an 
incorporated  body,  and  includes  many  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  teachers  of  Soi*- 
land.  Contents.  Beview  of  Tennyson*s  Maud;  Specimens  of  ^Tain*na!iiff* 
Papers,  [including  Paideutics,  or  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.]  GoRet-> 
pondence.  Educational  Intelligence,  [General  Meeting  of  the  Thistees  of  tlie 
Burgh  and  Parochial  Schoolmasters*  Widows*  Fund.  The  Fund  nmoiuiti  to 
X76,000.] 

AMEBICAN. 
We  must  omit  all  notices  of  the  American  Periodicals  which  have  beoB  Mot  to 
our  address.  We  will  introduce  them  in  our  next  number  witii  a  Histaiy  cf 
Educational  Journalism  in  the  United  States— having,  we  believe,  goi  imilj  esai- 
plete  sets  of  all  the  Educatkmal  Periodicals  which  have  been  pnbBaMl  in  tkli 
country. 
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HAOHsrTB*s  Edvoational  DspofiTOBT,  Pasib.  One  of  the  lax^gett  eetab- 
Ijtliments  in  the  worid  devoted  to  the  pablication  and  sale  of  Edacationft]  Booki 
and  appazmtoe  ia  that  of  Messn.  L.  Hachktte  &  Co.,  No.  14  Bne  Pierre  Saraz- 
2in,  near  the  School  of  Medicine,  in  Paris.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  wanted 
in  s  school,  fixnn  the  crayon  or  the  infant  school  pictnres  np  to  the  most  learned 
books  for  professional  schools,  which  may  not  be  here  obtained. 

The  mere  catalogae  of  stock,  lately  issued  by  this  house,  numbers  nearly  two 
Imndred  pages,  and  is  eminently  suggestive  of  educational  conveniences  and  neces- 
aitiea.  Meet  of  the  books  which  they  offer  are  their  own  publications,  and  the 
apparatus  is  generally  made  under  their  own  supenrision.  The  official  i^proval 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  haying  been  given  to  aUirge  num- 
ber of  works,  has  secured  for  them  an  immense  sale;  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  enabled  the  price  to  be  fixed  at  a  very  low  figure. 

The  catalogue  commences  with  books,  tablets,  pictures  and  registers,  intended 
for  Infant  Schools.  Next  follow  the  books  which  are  employed  or  have  reference 
to  primary  instruction,  including  the  laws  which  concern,  and  the  books  needed  for 
the  education  of  instructors  in  schools  of  this  grade,  as  well  as  text-books  for 
primary  scholars.  Lists  of  special  works  for  professional  education  then  follow. 
The  department  of  Superior  education  succeeds,  with  lists  of  works  on  Legisla- 
tioo.  Statistics  and  Pedagogics,  Programmes  and  Manuals  for  various  examlna- 
doDP,  Text-Books  in  French  on  every  branch  of  science,  choice  editions  of  the 
Creek  and  Latin  Classics,  selected  writings  of  modem  authors  in  diflnurent 
languages,  &c. 

The  catalogue  of  apparatus  is  not  less  complete  than  that  of  books.  Stationery 
sooTeniently  assorted,  colon,  boxes  of  mathematical  instruments,  linear  measures 
ftnd  tiiose  of  capacity,  instruments  for  surveying  and  leveling,  geometrical  solids 
ind  reliefs,  apparatus  for  the  complete  illustration  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  and 
physics;  retorts,  lamps,  &c.,  for  chemical  experiments;  collections  of  minerals, 
sryvtals,  fossils,  chemicals,  plants,  zoological  preparations,  &c.,  are  provided  of  a 
loperior  quality  and  at  low  prices. 

Owing  to  the  difference  in  language  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Haohette  &  Co. 
Brill  meet  with  but  a  limited  sale  in  this  country;  but  their  apparatus,  and  espe- 
cially their  collections  in  Natural  History  are  deserving  of  importation  on  a  very 
mrge  scale.  From  a  personal  examination  of  what  they  offer  to  the  public,  we 
50D6dently  recommend  those  who  are  purchasing  for  educational  establishments 
:ii  this  land  to  make  selections  firom  this  well  chosen  and  well  prepared  assortment. 
We  likewise  call  the  attention  of  the  educational  Book  Trade  to  the  same  full 
satalogne. 

Ma  BiBUOTHKQUS  Frascaisx.  (Paris:  Hector  BoesangeetFils.  New  York: 
L68  Broadway.  16mo.,  pp.  480.  1866.)  The  rare  biographical  attahiments  of 
Hods.  Boesange  are  well  known  to  the  Librarians  and  Scholars  of  this  country. 
Although  with  characteristic  modesty  he  says  of  the  volume  before  us,  '^  It  is  not 
&  book,  it  is  not  even  a  catalogue,  it  is  simply  a  compendium  of  information  for 
the  use  of  my  friends  in  America,"  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that 
irithin  the  same  compass  so  much  valuable  detail  in  regard  to  the  publications 
and  writers  of  France,  can  no  where  else  be  found. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Bossange's  publication  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  well- 
eboeen  list  of  books  which  he  presents.'  His  biographical  and  bibliographical 
Hotes  dispUiy  a  wide  range  of  research,  and  what  is  not  less  important  great 
iudiciooaness  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  materiaL 
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Lbabnimo  and  Working.  Six  Lectnreg  delivered  in  Willis*8  Rooms,  Loadoa 
in  June  and  July  1864,  in  exposition  of  the  Workingmen's  College,  bv  F.  D.  Mao- 
rice,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Cambridge.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1866,  860 
pages. 

Ths  Sfibit  and  Scope  of  Education  in  pbomotino  ths  wkli^bxuio  or 
SociETT.  From  the  German  of  The  Very  Rev.  J.  A.  Stapf,  D.  D.,  PTt>f.  of  Moral 
Theology,  by  Robert  Gordon.    Charles  Dolman.    London :  876  pages. 

German  Lbttebs  on  English  Education,  by  Dr.  L.  Wiese,  Prof,  in  Royal 
FoundatioD  School  at  Joachimsthal,  1864.    London:  Longman,  209  pages. 

The  PniLoeoPHT  or  Education:  or  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teach> 
ing,  in  five  parts,  by  T.  Tate,  F.  R.  A.  S.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longmans,  Paternoster  Bow.    1864.    162  pages. 

School  Economy.  A  Practical  Book  on  the  best  modes  of  Establiahing  and 
Teaching  schools,  and  of  making  them  thoroughly  oseful  to  the  Working  CUsses 
by  means  of  Moral  and  Industrial  Training;  by  Jellinser  Symons,  A.B.  Lon- 
don: John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand.   1864.   188  pages. 

Manual  op  Method;  for  the  use  of  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools;  by  W. 
F.  Richards,  Head  Master  of  the  National  Society's  Central  School,  Westminster. 
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continuing  our  sketches  of  eminent  teachers  and  educators,  ive 
dwell*  in  this  number  of  our  Journal,  on  the  life,  and  ser- 
of  one  who  was  both  a  practical  teacher,  and  a  widely  influen- 
educator, — at  once  eminently  successful  in  a  new,  and  difficult 
rtment  of  human  culture,  and  in  diffusing  by  pen,  voice,  and 
iple,  sound  views  as  to  principles  and  methods  of  instruction 
discipline  applicable  to  schools  of  different  grades  and  character. 
he  was  not  only  a  successful  teacher,  and  a  wise  educator,  but  the 
der  of  an  institution  by  which  thousands  have  already  been  res- 
from  the  doom  of  ignorance,  and  isolation  from  their  kind ; 
tens  of  thousands  more  will  yet  be  introduced  to  the  boundless 
i  of  human  and  divine  knowledge,  to  the  delights  of  social  inter- 
ne, to  a  participation  in  the  pri\ileges  of  American  citizenship, 
practical  skill  in  the  useful  and  liberal  arts,  and  to  the  ability 
^ally  of  adding  each  something  to  the  stock  of  human  happiness, 
subtracting  something  from  the  sum  of  human  misery.      For 
widely  beneficent  life  and  sublime  Christian  virtues,  the  world 
added  one  other  name  to  its  small  roll  of  truly  good  men,  who 
founded  institutions  of  beneficence,  and  lifted  from  a  portion  of 
■^ce  the  burden  of  a  terrible  calamity ; — 

One  other  namo  with  power  endowed. 
To  cheer  and  guide  men  onward  as  they  pan, — 

One  other  imago  on  the  heart  bestowed, 
To  dwell  there  beautiful  in  holine^. 

«  following  sketch  ia  abridged  from  a  **  Tribute  to  OaOatutet.    ▲  DisconrM  on  ths 
'k^vacter,  and  Serricee  of  Thomas  Hopkins  CSallaadet,  L  L.  D^  delirersd  before  ths 
^«  of  Hartford,  7th  January  1Sj2,  with  an  Appendix,  containinf  History  of  Dcsf-mots 
^tioD  and  Inatitutions.    By  Henry  Barnard,    p.  267." 
«-.  1.  No.  4.-^9. 
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TiiOMAS  Hopkins  Oallaudet  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphii, 
on  the  tenth  of  December,  1787.     His  father,  Peter  W.  Gallandei, 
was  descended  from  that  branch  of  a  Haguenot  family,  which  fled  from 
France  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  and  settled  afterwards 
near  New  Eochcllc.  in  New  York,  on  the  borders  of  Connecticut.    His 
mother,  Jane  Hopkins,  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  Hopkins^ 
—  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  fir^t  settlers  of  Hartford,  whose  name  is 
recorded  on  the  historical  monument  in  the  old  burial-ground  in  th^ 
rear  of  the  Centre  Church.    The  family  removed  to  Hartford  in  1800  , 
where  the  son  continued  ever  after  to  reside. 

Mr.  Gallaudct  completed  his  preparation  at  the  Hartford  Gram^ 
mar  School  for  the  sophomore  class  of  Yale  College,  which  he  enteredi. 
in  the  autumn  of  1802,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  —  an  age,  a^ 
he  often  remarked,  too  young,  to  enable  a  student  to  reap  the  ful  X 
advantage  of  a  collegiate  course  of  study  and  discipline.  AUhougIrm 
quite  young,  —  the  youngest  member  of  his  class,  and  by  tcmperamen  ^ 
and  habit  inclined  to  be  cheerful  and  even  mirthful, —  he  was  ever  studl^ 
cos,  achieving  a  reputation  for  sound  scholarship,  second  to  no  othe^ 
in  his  class  distinjmished  for  the  talent  and  attainments  of  its  mem  «— 
bers,  strictly  observant  of  the  laws  of  the  institution,  and  grada — 
ated  before  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  During  his  connection  witb- 
oollege,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  his  recitations  in  every 
department  of  study,  and  was  particularly  eminent  in  mathematica^v 
and  for  proficiency  in  £nglish  composition.  To  his  early  attention  to 
mathematics  we  may  attribute  much  of  that  discipline  which  enablecX- 
him  to  summon  his  mental  vigor  and  resources  at  will,  and  to  hi^9 
early  and  constant  practice  of  English  composition,  that  facility  ancS. 
felicity  of  expression  which  characterized  his  conversation  and  mor^^ 
elaborate  discourses. 

Soon  after  leaving  college  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  in  thc9 
oflif^e  of  Hon.  Chauncey  Goodrich.     Here,  as  in  everything  he  under-^ 
took,  ho  was  punctual  and  methodical,  his  recitations  were  remark  — 
ab'<»  for  their  accuracy,  and  he  gave  every  assurance  of  his  becomin^^ 
in  t'lnc  a  thorough  and  succesHful   lawyer.     The  state  of  his  healtla  « 
whirh  was  never  robust,  compelled  him,  at  the  close  of  the  first  ycar"» 
to  Mispcnd  his  Icr^]  8tudie>',  which  he  never  resumed.     The  interval  « 
before  he  entered  on  his  duties  as  tutor  in  Yale  College,  in  1808,  wa^ 
devoted  to  nn  extensive  course  of  reading  in  English  literature,  and 
the  practice  of  English  composition.     His  experience  as  tutor  enabled 
him  to  review  and  extend  his  collegiate  ntudies,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  subject  of  education  as  a  science,  and  to  its  practical  duties  as  an 
art.     No  one  could  apprci-iatc  more  highly  than  he  did  the  value  of 
even  a  brief  experience  in  teaching,  as  a  school  of  mental  and  moral 
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ibcipline,  and  as  the  most  direct  way  to  test  the  aoearaoj  of  attain- 
nents  already  made. 

About  this  time,  his  health  requiring  a  more  active  life,  he  uoder- 
ook  a  business  commission  for  a  large  house  in  New  York,  the 
)rosecution  of  which  took  him  over  the  Alleghanies,  into  the  States 
)f  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  —  and  on  his  return,  with  the  intention  of 
mrsuing  a  mercantile  life,  he  entered  as  a  clerk  in  a  counting-room  in 
he  city  of  New  York.  But  neither  law  nor  commerce  seemed  to 
ipen  the  field  in  which  he  could  labor  with  his  whole  heart  and 
ciind,  although  he  of\en  referred  to  his  early  acquaintance  with  their 
lementary  principles  and  forms  of  business  and  practice,  as  a  valuable 
art  of  his  own  education.  Neither  did  he  regard  his  collegiate 
ducation  as  at  all  an  inappropriate  preparation  for  a  life  of  active 
lercantile  business.  He  never  entertained,  for  himself  or  his  children, 
le  absurd  and  mischievous  notion,  which  is  too  prevalent  in  pociety, 
lat  a  man  having  a  collegiate  or  a  liberal  education  must  necessarily 
reach,  or  practise  law,  or  hold  a  political  office,  or  trade,  or  speo- 
late  on  a  large  scale,  to  be  respectable.  He  regarded  the  thorough 
*aining  of  the  mind,  and  large  acquaintance  with  books  and  men,  as 

fit  preparation  for  any  busitiess  or  pursuit. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  mude  a  public  profession  of  his  religious  faith,  and 
scame  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Hartford, 
cider  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  Strong.  In  the  fall  of  1811,  he  com« 
enced  the  study  of  theology  at  Andover,  which  he  prosecuted  with 
is  usual  diligence  and  success,  amid  all  the  interruptions  and  draw* 
icks  of  delicate  health.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1814,  and 
tceived,  immediately,  an  invitation  to  assume  the  pastoral  relations 
ith  a  church  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  from  several  pur- 
bes  in  Connecticut ;  but,  although  admirably  adapted  for  such  a  li^ 
s  Master  had  work  for  him  in  other  and  no  less  important  fields  of 
hristian  duty. 

Mr.  Grallaudet  was  now  twenty-seven  years  old.  His  life,  thus 
r,  was  a  course  of  diligent  and  thorough  preparation  for  a  career  of 
ninent  usefulness  in  any  department  of  literary  or  professional  labor, 
is  mind  was  disciplined  and  enriched  by  an  assiduous  improvement 
*all  the  advantages  of  one  of  the  best  colleges  in  our  country.  Ho 
id  assured  himself  of  his  own  knowledge,  by  his  success  as  a  praoti* 
il  teacher.  He  had  devoted  much  t-me  to  the  attentive  study  of 
nglish  literature,  and  to  the  practice  of  English  composition.  He  had 
iined  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  law,  and  of  legal 
>rms,  by  an  attendance  on  legal  proceedings  in  court,  and  in  the  office 
r  a  successful  practitioner.  He  had  gone  through  a  thorough  course 
f  theological  study,  and  had  already  officiated  with  great  acceptance 
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as  a  preacher  in  a  temporary  sappi  j  of  the  pulpit  in  several  places. 
He  had  seen  much  of  the  ivorld,  and  the  transactions  of  business,  is 
trayel,  and  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  store  and  the  coaniing«-room. 
He  was  uniyersally  respected  for  his  correct  life,  as  well  as  thoroogk 
scholarship,  and  beloyed  for  his  benevolent  feelings,  sooial  qualities, 
and  courteous  manners.    He  was  ready  for  his  mission.    That  missioQ 
was  the  long-neglected  field  of  deaf-mute  instn|ction,  to  which  his 
attention  had  already  been  turned  from  his  interest  in  little  Alicft 
Cogswell,*  whose  father *s  residence  was  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  his  own  home,  and  who  was,  also,  the  companion  of  his  owm 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.      It  was  during  an  interview  in  his 
father's  garden,  where  Alice  was  playing  with  other  children,  that  Mr* 
Chkllaudet,  then  a  student  at  Andover,  succeeded  in  arresting  her* 
attention  by  his  use  of  signs,  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf  andL 
dumb,  and  in  giving  her  a  first  lesson  in  written  language,  by  teaohin^ 
her  that  the  word  hat  represented  the  thiTiff^  hat,  which  he  held  in  )am 
hand.     Following  up  this  first  step,  in  such  methods  as  his  own  inge- 
nuity could  suggest,  and  with  such  lights  as  he  could  gather  from  t^ 
publication  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  which  Dr.  Cogswell  had  procured  fironft. 
Paris,  Mr.  Gallaudet,  from  time  to  time,  succeeded  in  imparting  U» 
her  a  knowledge  of  many  simple  words  and  sentences,  which  wero 
much  enlarged  by  members  of  her  own  family,  and,  especially,  by  h^r* 
first  teacher,  Miss  Lydia  Huntley  [better  known  as  Mrs.  SigoameyJ.f" 
This  success  encouraged  her  father  in  the  hope  that,  instead  of  sending^ 
his  child,  made  more  dear  to  him  by  her  privations,  away  from  home^ 
to  Edinburgh,  or  London,  for  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Rev.  R-* 
Eanniburgh,  or  Dr.  Watson,  a  school  might  be  opened  in  Hartford. 

Dr.  Cogswell  had  already  ascertained,  by  a  circular  addressed  to  th^ 
Congregational  clergymen  of  Connecticut,  that  there  were  at  I 
eighty  deaf  mutes  in  the  state,  many  of  whom  were  young  enough 
attend  a  school ;  and  bis  Christian  benevolence  prompted  the  aspira^ 
tion  and  belief  that  it  was  not  the  '*  will  of  our  Father  who  is  ii9- 
heaven,  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish."  With  these  dati^ 
and  aims  before  him,  and  with  such  information  as  he  could  gather  a^ 
to  the  progress  and  results  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Europe*  h^ 
addressed  himself  to  the  Christian  benevolence  and  kind  feelings  of  hi^^ 
neighbors  and  friends,  for  their  cooperation.  A  meeting  was  aooord-' 
ingly  held  at  his  house,  on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1815,  com: 

*  We  ihaU  gire,  in  a  rabseqaent  nomber  of  the  Journal,  a  brief  biographloal  akeleh  of 
Cogtwell,  whose  name  is  so  indlMolubly  connected  with  the  history  of  deaf-mota 


t  Mn.  Slgmirney  has  giren  an  interesting  slcetch  of  Alice,  In  her  IntcrMliqg 
«*  Vy  Papils,"  published  by  Carter,  New  York,  1863. 
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as  ap{fears  from  a  journal  kept  by  Mr.  Oallaudet)  of  Ma£K>n  F. 
]!ogBwell,  M.  D.,  Ward  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  Daniel  Wadsworth,  Esq., 
leorj  Hudson,  £sq.,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Terry,  John  Caldwell,  Esq., 
)aniel  Buck,  Esq.,  Joseph  Battel,  Esq.  (of  Norfolk),  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Strong,  D.  D.,  and  Kev.  Thomas  H.  Oallaudet  The  meeting  was 
pened  with  the  invocation  of  the  Divine  blessing  on  their  undertaking, 
y  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  and  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  practicability  of 
ending  some  suitable  person  to  Europe,  to  acquire  the  art  of  instruct- 
og  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Dr.  Cogswell  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  *  were 
ppointed  a  committee  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  the  purpose,  and 
scertain  the  name  of  a  suitable  person  who  would  consent  to  go. 

To  Mr.  Oallaudet,  the  eyes  of  all  interested  in  the  object  were 
istinctively  turned,  as  the  one  person,  qualified  beyond  all  others,  by 
is  manners,  talents,  attainments,  and  Christian  spirit,  to  engage  in 
[lis  mission.  Afler  much  prayerful  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
ot  till  he  had  failed  to  enlist  the  agency  of  others  in  this  pioneer 
^ork  of  benevolence,  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  1815,  he  informed  Dr. 
logswell  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  **  that  he  would  visit  Europe  for  the 
ike  of  qualifying  himself  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
1  this  country."  On  the  twentieth  of  May  following,  he  sailed  for 
lew  York,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  benevolent  object. 

£ncountering  unexpected  delays  in  obtaining  admission  as  a  pupil 
ito  the  London  Asylum,  then  under  the  care  of  Joseph  Watson, 
iL.  D.,  he  had  made  arrangements  to  spend  a  year  in  the  institution 
t  Sdinburgh,  which  was  also  likely  to  be  thwarted,  when  he  opportunely 
ained  an  introduction  to  the  Abbe  Sicard,  who  was  at  that  time  on  a 
isit  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  course  of  lectures  ezplani^ 
»ry  of  his  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  accompanied  by 
[assieu  and  Clerc,  his  favorite  pupils  and  assistants.  By  this  benevo- 
•nt  man,  onejof  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  deaf  mute,  Mr.  Oal* 
.adet  was  cordially  received,  and  invited  to  visit  Paris,  where  every 
.cility  would  be  extended  to  him  without  fee,  or  hindrance  of  any 
Ind.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself 
ssiduously  to  the  study  of  deaf-mute  instruction  until  July,  1816, 

*  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  then  in  th«  prime  of  life,  and  in  Uie  front  rank  of  the  mtoamtfle  interetl 
Hartford.  By  bit  personal  solicitation,  and  the  example  of  his  own  liberal  subscription,  he 
eeeeded  in  the  coarse  of  one  day  in  ot>taining  the  pledge  of  a  sofflcient  sum  to  meet  the  expense 
the  enterprlaey  and,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  no  other  business  transaction  of  his  Ufe  is  now  asso- 
stod  with  ioch  a  train  of  pleasant  recollections.  He,  and  Daniel  Buck,  Esq.,  are  now  [1866]  the 
ij  eurriToreof  that  first  voluntary  association,  in  whose  prayers,  pecuniary  contributions,  and 
VWMUU  exertions,  the  American  Asylum  had  its  origin.  Foremost  on  the  list  of  subseribers  in 
oeont,  staode  the  name  of  Daniel  Wadsworth,  who  gare,  to  the  communitj  in  which  he  lived, 
ifvogh  a  long  life,  a  beautiftU  example  of  the  true  uses  <rf  wealth,  by  its  Judkiknia  expenditure 
ader  hie  own  pecaooal  inspection,  for  the  proeaotloo  of  Christian,  benevoteDt,  patriotie,  and 
teiwy  porpoees.   ^ 
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when  he  had  the  happiness  of  embftrking  for  America  with  Mr.  Lau- 
rent Clerc,  a  highly  educated  deaf  mute,  one  of  the  ablest  pupils  of 
Sicard,  and  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  Paris  Institution, — as 
event*  of  scarcely  less  importance  to  the  immediate  saooess  of  the 
American  Asylum,  than  Mr.  Gallaudet's  own  consent  to  yisit  Europe 
in  its  behalf. 

After  two  years  of  preparation,  spent  in  organizing  an  associatioa 
based  on  the  principle  of  permanency,  raising  funds,  training  and  pro- 
curing teachers,  and  making  its  objects  known  throngh  the  presv, 
personal  interviews,  and  public  addresses,  the  Asylum  was  opened  witla 
a  class  of  seven  pupils,  on  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1817,  i 
the  south  part  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  City  Hotel,  i 
Hartford.      On  the  Sunday  evening  following,  —  April  20th,  — jnal^ 
two  years  after  he  had  signified  his  assent  to  devote  himself  to  thi0 
enterprise,  Mr.  Gallaudct  delivered  a  discourse  in  the  Centre  Congre- 
gational Church,  before  a  crowded  audience,  and  in  the  presence  of  hi0 
interesting  group  of  seven  pupils,  from  the  words  of  Isaiah  :  —  **  ThecB. 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  nn.^ 
stopped.     Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  a  hart,  and  the  tongae  of* 
the  dumb  sing ;  for,  in  the  wilderness,  waters  shall  break  out,  and. 
streams  in  the  desert "  —  in  which  ho  set  forth  the  advantages  likely 
to  arise  from'  the  establishment  of  the  Asylum,  and  the  motives  whit^a. 
should  inspire  those  who  are  interested  in  its  welfare  with  renewed 
seal  and  the  hopes  of  ultimate  success.     On  rising  from  a  fresh  pera— 
sal  of  this  admirable  discourse,  written  in  such  pure,  polished, 
idiomatic  English,  and  breathing  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  Him,  b 
whose  miraculous  agency  the  ears  of  the  deaf  were  opened,  and  th^ 
tongue  of  the  dumb  loosened ;  and  contrasting  that  group  of 
pupils,  ignorant,  isolated,  and  unhappy,  and  the  moral  desert  in 
the  deaf  mute  then  dwelt,  with  the  thousands  of  the  same  class 
have  since  been  instructed,  and  the  thousand  homes  which  have 


*  Ho«r  tnuchlngly  did  Mr.  OallAttdet  refer  to  Uiai  ereni  In  his  mddreat  »t  Uie 
fftUiering  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  thirty-four  yean  aftenrmrda :  •«**  What  liMaM 
have  aooompliahed,  if  the  same  kind  Proridence  had  not  enabled  me  to  brlnff  bade  frtm 
his  natire  land,  one  whom  we  still  rejoice  to  see  among  us,  himself  a  deaf  mate,  liitdUg«iit 
aooompliahed,  trained  under  the  distinguished  ^oard,  at  that  time  teaching  tiio  ^ffi^^^  elMi 
the  Paris  InsUtution,  to  be  my  coadjutor  here  at  home  ;  to  ezdte  a  stttl  deeper  intfitvat  la 
oMeet  to  which  he  came  to  devote  his  talents  and  eflbrta }  to  aaalat  In  ooUactioff  thoae 
which  were  absohitely  essential  for  the  very  oommencement  of  the  operatfona  of  tha  Aajtam 
to  be  my  first,  and,  for  a  time,  only  fellow-laborer  in  the  course  of  inatraeCkMi,  and  tfaa  to 
4er  necesaary  and  most  efficient  aid  in  preparing  for  thehr  work  Cba  ■**^!**«««rBl 
were  needed.** 

▲Ithoagh  be  came  to  a  land  of  strangers,  he  now  (18M)  finds  Umsell^  aa  tiMi 
over  hhn,  near  his  children  and  grand-children,  amid  a  drele  of  appreetaUng  flctafeSa  and  _ 
fbl  pupOs,  who  wUl  erer  shower  Uessings  on  him  for  his  many  sacriflon  and  labon  ia  tlMir 
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been  cheered  and  blessed,  and  all  the  good,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the 
canse  of  Christian  philanthropy  which  has  flowed  oat  of  these  small 
beginnings,  we  seem  almost  to  stand  at  the  well-spring  of  that  river 
of  life,  seen  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  which,  flowing  out  from  be- 
neath the  sanctuary,  and  on  the  right  hand  of  the  altar,  into  the  wilder- 
ness, a  little  rill  that  could  be  stepped  over,  widened  and  deepened  in 
its  progress,  till  it  became  a  mighty  stream,  —  a  stream  which  could 
not  be  passed,  imparting  life  wherever  it  came,  and  nourishing  all 
«long  its  banks,  trees,  whose  fruit  was  for  meat,  and  whose  leaves  for 
medicine. 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  every  year,  before  the  legisla- 
iores  of  the  several  New  England  States,  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  in 
mil  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  Mr.  Gallaa- 
dei,  accompanied  and  assisted  by  Mr.  Clerc,  and,  not  unfrequently,  bj 
a  class  of  pupils,  continued  to  present  and  advocate  the  claims  of  the 
deaf  mute  on  the  benevolent  regards  of  individuals  and  public  bodies. 
THie  way  was  thus  prepared  for  that  liberality  which  has  since  marked 
the  legislation  of  the  country,  by  which  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  has  become  part  of  the  public  policy  of  all  the  older,  and  mosfc 
of  the  new  States. 

.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  any  further  in  detail  Mr.  Ckllau- 
det^s  labors  in  connection  with  the  American  Asylum,  and  for  the 
1>enefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  These  labors  were  eminently  judicious 
mnd  successful ;  and  although  in  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude 
there  are  many  agencies  and  many  laborers,  and  all  those  who. work 
mt  the  foundation,  or  even  beyond  tha^  who  gather  slowly  the  material 
«nd  the  laborers,  and  those  who  work  on  the  top  stone,  or  the  oma- 
ments,  perform  a  necessary  and  an  honorable  part,  and  all  deserve  to 
l»e  remembered  with  gratitude,  still  it  is  instinctively  and  universallj 
^elt  that  the  directing  mind  in  this  great  enterprise, — in  its  inception, 
its  gradual  maturing,  and  ultimate  organization,  —  is  that  of  Thomas 
SoPKivs  Gallaudet.  Of  this  we  are  sure,  that  he  worked  incessantly 
mod  wisely,  and  out  to  the  full  circumference  of  his  duty  and  ability. 
Sis  labors  and  anxieties,  necessarily  attendant  on  such  an  undertak* 
ing,  —  the  striking  out  of  new  plans  and  methods,  the  reconcilement  ofl 
differing  views  in  different  departments  of  authority  and  instruction, 
until  the  best  working  plan  was  in  successful  operation,  —  were  too 
much  for  a  temperament  naturally  so  excitable  as  his,  and  for  a  con- 
stitotion  never  robust.  He  accordingly  felt  it  necessary  to  resign  his 
]>Iaoe  as  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  in  1830,  although  he 
^ever  ceased  to  take  an  active  interest  as  director  in  its  a&irs,  and 
^was  always  consulted,  up  to  his  last  illness,  with  filial  confidence  and 
affection,  by  the  instructors  and  directors  of  the  instituticm. 
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Hie  repose  from  oonstant  ooeapatbn  in  the  iDBtmetion  and  o?«w 
ngbt  of  the  affurs  of  the  Afiylum  whidi  his  reeignAtioii  affinded  him, 
WM  deyoted  bj  Mr.  Ghdlaudet  to  the  prosecatioii  of  literary  pniioili, 
BB  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  early  habits,  and  as  a  means  of  support 
mg  his  family.  He  was  distinguished,  while  in  college,  for  his  fiMstlity 
and  felicity  in  English  composition ;  and  the  volume  of  DisooorBes^ 
preached  by  him  in  the  chapel  of  the  Oratoire,  while  studying  in 
Paris,  and  published  in  1817,  in  which  the  purity  at  ODoe  of  his 
literary  taste  and  Christian  character  is  displayed,  would  alone 
entitle  him  to  a  prominent  place  among  the  worthies  of  the  Americui 
pulpit.  In  1831,  he  published  the  "  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul,''  which 
exhibits  his  remarkable  tact  in  bringing  the  most  abstract  snbjeot 
within  the  grasp  of  the  feeblest  and  youngest  mind.  This  little  vol- 
ame  has  gone  through  a  large  number  of  editions,  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  and  has  been  translated  into  the  French,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  languages.  This  publication  was  followed  by  ser- 
eral  others  of  the  same  character,  and  which  were  widely  read.  His 
'*  Mother's  Primer  "  has  lightened  the  task  of  infantile  instruction  id 
many  homes  and  many  schools ;  and  his  **Defining  Dictionary ,**  and 
**  Practical  Spelling-Book,"  composed  in  connection  with  Rev.  Horaoe 
Hooker,  rigidly  and  perseveringly  followed,  are  invaluable  guides  to 
teacher  and  pupil  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  ineaning  and  use  d 
our  language  in  composition  and  conversation.  At  the  urgent  request 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  he  commenced,  in  1833,  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  volumes  under  the  general  title  of  **  Scripture  Biog- 
raphy,'' which  was  incomplete  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  which,  as 
far  as  published,  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  Sunday  School  and 
Juvenile  Libraries  of  our  country.  In  1835,  he  published  the  fint 
part  of  a  work,  with  the  title  of  «*  The  Every-Day  Christian,"  in  whidi 
he  endeavors  to  delineate  certain  traits  of  Christian  character,  and  to 
lead  his  readers  to  the  consideration  of  certain  every-day  duties, 
which  are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  amid  the  occupations  and 
pursuits  of  this  world.  In  this  volume  he  unfolds,  at  some  length, 
his  own  ideal  of  a  Christian  life,  as  exhibited  in  the  family  state,  and 
Ai  the  faithful  and  conscientious  performance  of  a  class  of  duties 
which,  although  unseen,  are  essential  parts  of  the  vast  moral  machi- 
nery which  the  Almighty  Hand  is  wielding  for  the  accomplishment  oP 
the  designs  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness.  The  ^lan  of  the  worlc 
was  probably  suggested  by  a  movement  on  the  part  of  many  public— 
q>irited  and  benevolent  citizens  of  Hartford,  in  the  winter  of  1834 — 
35,  to  promote  the  cause  of  moral  reform  among  the  youth  of  tha*^ 
<nty.  The  prosecution  of  the  object,  to  Mr.  Oallaudet's  mind,  wa^ 
accompanied  with  too  much  denunciation  of  amusements,  innocent  in 
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themselyeSy  and  oljeetionable  only  when  panned  too  far,  and  under 
eircaroslaiiceB  ealculated  to  lead  to  exoessive  indulgence,  and  to  vicioHui 
aBsoeiatioDS  and  aBsociatee.  His  mode  of  keeping  young  people  out 
of  plaoes  of  idle  and  oorrupting  resort,  as  sot  forth  in  a  public 
address  at  that  time,  and  more  elaborately  in  this  little  volume,  is  to 
make  home  pleasant  and  attraetive,  —  to  cultivate  the  taste  and  the 
habits  of  reading,  of  fireside  amusements  and  social  intercourse—- 
and  to  make  home  attractive  not  only  to  the  children  of  the  family, 
bat  to  clerks  and  apprentices,  who  may  be  in  the  employment  or 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  head  of  the  fitmily.^^ 

Valuable  as  these  publications  are,  both  in  thaVatter  and  manner 

of  their  execution,  and  popular  as  many  of  them  have  been  and  still 

are,  they  are  only  the  indications  of  what  he  might  have  accomplished 

in  this  department  of  authorship,  if  he  had  enjoyed  firmer  health  and 

more  leisure  fi)r  meditation  and  study.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr» 

Oailaadet  never  rose  in  the  morning  without  having  in  his  mind  or  ob 

Jiis  hands  some  extra  daty  of  philanthropy  to  perform,  —  something 

i)eyond  what  attached  to  him  from  his  official  or  regular  engagements^ 

Sis  assistance  was  asked  whenever  an  appeal  was  to  be  made  to  the 

poblic,  in  behalf  of  a  benevolent  or  religious  object,  which  required 

the  exercise  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  the  impulses  of  a  benevolent 

lieart,  and  the  personal  influence  of  a  character  confessedly  above  all 

yolittoal  and  sectarian  principles. 

Although  through  his  whole  life  a  practical  educator  and  teacher, 
xt  was  during  this  period  that  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  friend, 
mjod  efficient  promoter  by  pen  and  voice,  of  educational  improvement. 
On  all  movements  in  behalf  of  general  education,  in  institutions  and 
Uethods,  he  formed  his  own  opinions  with  his  usual  caution,  and 
^Mtintained  them  with  courtesy  and  firmness.  While  he  acknowledged 
tibe  fiict  of  mutual  instruction  in  the  family  and  in  life,  which  lies  at 
^he  fi>andation  of  Bell's  and  Lancaster's  systems  of  monitorial 
instruction,  as  an  educational  principle  of  universal  application  in 
Schools,  and  always  advocated  and  practised  the  employment  of  older 
cihildreD  in  the  family,  and  of  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  in 
Xhe  school,  in  the  work  of  instructing  and  governing  the  younger  and 
least  advanced,  he  never  countenanced  for  a  moment  the  idea  which 
Rwept  over  our  country  from  1820  to  1830,  that  monitors,  young  and 
Xnezperienced  in  ^instruction  and  life,  could  ever  supply  the  place,  in 
Bchools,  of  professionally  trained  teachers  of  mature  age,  thorough 
tuental  discipline,  and  high  moral  character. 

Although  he  always  advocated,  and  applied  in  his  own  family  and 
&niily  school,  the  principles  of  infant  education,  commencing  with 
^16  child  while  in  the  arms  of  the  mother  and  the  lap  of  tlks  iaUmc^ 
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he  kept  aloof  from  the  efforts  which  were  so  generally  put  forth  ii 
our  larger  cities,  from  1826  to  1832,  for  the  establishment  of  infiut 
schools,  as  then  understood  and  oondnoted.  Ho  sympathised  de^lj 
in  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  manual  labor  schools  froM 
1832  to  1838,  and  was  the  constant  advocate  of  more  thoroo^ 
physical  education  in  institutions  of  every  grade,  from  the  family  to 
the  professional  school.  Although  not  strictly  the  first  to  present  to 
the  people  of  Connecticut  and  of  New  England  the  necessity  of  pio- 
viding  special  institutions  for  the  professional  training  of  young  men 
and  young  women  &r  the  office  of  teaching,  his  '*  Letters  of  a  Father," 
published  in  thBConnecticut  Observer  in  1825,  and  afterward 
circulated  in  a  pamphlet,  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  effeetive 
publications  on  the  subject. 

He  was  among  the  most  earnest  to  call  attention,  in  conversatioD, 
through  the  press,  and  in  educational  meetings,  to  the  whole  subjeet 
of  female  education,  and  especially  to  the  more  extensive  employmeBl 
of  females  as  teachers.  His  hopes  for  the  r^eneration  of  sociefyi 
and  especially  for  the  infusion  of  a  more  refined  culture  in  mannen 
and  morals  into  the  family,  and  especially  into  common  schools,  rested 
on  the  influence  of  pious  and  educated  women  as  mothers  and 
teachers.  He  was  early  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  Hart- 
ford Female  Seminary,  and  delivered  an  address  in  1827  in  its  behalf 
which  was  published.  He  was  connected  with  the  general  superviskn 
of  the  Seminary,  and  with  its  instruction  as  lecturer  on  oompositioii 
and  moral  philosophy,  in  1833. 

Although,  in  the  absence  of  such  common  schools  as  could  meet  hii 
views  of  the  wants  of  his  own  children,  especially  in  all  that  regards 
moral  and  religious  culture,  and  personal  habits  and  manners,  he  fiir 
years  establifhed  a  small  family  school  for  the  education  of  his  owi 
children,  and  the  children  of  his  immediate  friends,  he  was  ever  the 
advocate  of  the  most  liberal  appropriation,  and  of  the  most  oompicis 
organization,  instruction  and  discipline  of  public  or  common  schook; 
—  and  he  did  much,  by  pen  and  voice,  to  advocate  their  improve- 
ment. As  has  already  been  stated,  so  early  as  1825,  he  fixed  ibr  the 
first  time  the  attention  of  educators,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  publie, 
on  the  source  of  all  radical  and  extensive  improvement  of  them  and 
all  schools,  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  In  1827  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Connecticut  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Ck)mmon  Schools,  of  which  Hon.  Roger  Minot  Sherman  was  Presideoli 
and  the  Rev.  Horace  Hooker,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins,  D.  D^ 
the  real  laborers,  —  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  society  of  tiie 
Idnd  in  this  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  ef 
anangements  in  the  teachers'  oonvention  held  in  Hartford*  in  Ool^ 
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ber,  1830,  of  which  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.,  was  President.  Tha 
discossioDS  in  that  convention,  of  such  topics  as  the  influence  of  the 
sdiool  fund  of  Connecticut  as  the  main  reliance  of  the  people  for  the 
support  of  common  schools,  in  which  Dr.  Humphrey,  then  President 
of  Amherst  College,  a  native  of  the  State,  and  a  teacher  for  manj 
years  in  her  district  schools,  took  an  active  part ;  —  the  proper  con- 
struction of  school-houses,  on  which  subject  Dr.  William  A.  Aloott 
read  a  paper,  which  was  afterward  published  as  a  prize  essay  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  circulated  all  over  the  coun- 
try ;  —  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  which  was  ably  presented  in  a 
lecture  by  Bev.  Gustavus  Davis,  —  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
cause  of  educational  improvement  throughout  New  England.  In 
i833  he  wrote  a  little  tract,  entitled  **  Public  Schools  Public  Bless- 
ings," which  was  published  by  the  New  York  Public  School  Society  for 
general  circulation  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  a  time  when  an  e£fort 
was  made,  which  proved  successful,  to  enlarge  the  operations  of  that 
society.  # 

In  1838,  he  was  the  person,  and  the  only  person,  had  in  view,  to 
fill  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Com- 
iBon  Schools  in  Connecticut,  when  the  bill  was  drafted  for  a  public 
act  *'  to  provide  for  the  better  supervision  of  common  schools  "  in 
Connecticut.     The  post  was  urged  on  his  acceptance,  with  tha  offer 
and  guaranty  by  individuals  of  an  addition  of  one  third  to  the  salary 
paid  by  the  State.     He  declined,  mainly  from  his  unwillingness  to 
mbsent  himself  as  much  from  his  family  as  the  plan  of  operations 
contemplated,  and   also  **  because  of  the  apathy,  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  cause,  which  he  had  many  reasons  to  know  weighed  not 
only  on  the  public  mind  generally,  but  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
^ood  men,  and  even  Christians,  who  take  an  active  and  liberal  part  in 
other  moral  and  religious  movements.     To  break  up  this  apatiiy, 
requires  more  of  youthful  strength  and  enthusiasm  than  can  be  found 
in  an  invalid  and  a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age."     In  a  conversation 
lield  with  the  individual  who  afterward  entered  on  this  field  of  labor, 
through  his  earnest  solicitations,  Mr.  Gallaudet  anticipated  the  diffi- 
culties which  that  enterprise  afterward  encountered,  and  which  he 
feared  would  *'  probably  not  entirely  defeat,  but  must  inevitably  post- 
pone its  success.     But  never  mind ;  the  cause  is  worth  laboring  and 
fiofferiDg  for ;  and  enter  on  your  work  with  a  manly  trust  that  the 
people  will  yet  see  its  transcendent  importance  to  them  and  their 
ehildren  to  the  latest  posterity,  and  that  God  will  bless  an  enterprise 
draught  with  so  much  of  good  to  every  plan  of  local  benevolence.''     In 
company  with  the  Secretary,  he  visited  .eveiy  county  in  the  State  in 
1888,  and   addressed  conventions  of  teachers,  school   officers  and 
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parents.  He  took  part  in  the  oourae  of  inBtmotion  of  the  fint 
normal  olaas,  or  teachers'  institate,*  held  in  this  conntrjy  in  1889, 
and  again  in  a  similar  institute  in  1840.  He  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Oommittee  of  Education  in  the  General  Assemblj,  on  several 
occasions  when  appropriations  for  a  normal  school  were  asked  for. 
He  was  one  of  the  lecturers  in  the  teachers'  convention  held  in  Hart- 
ford in  1846,  —  and  had  the  gratification  of  welcoming  to  the  State 
Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  in  1850,  the  first  class  of  pupil 
teachers,  and  of  taking  part  in  their  instruction.  He  was  to  have 
delivered  a  public  address  before  one  of  the  literary  societies  in  that 
institution,  called,  in  gratitude  for  his  early  and  constant  advocacj 
of  normal  schools,  after  his  name,  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Sute 
Normal  School  in  September,  1851. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  was  a  contributor  at  different  times  to  the  **  Annab 
of  Education,"  while  under  the  charge  of  William  C.  Woodbridge, 
and  to  the  "  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  *'  from  1838  to  1842. 
In  1839  he  edited  an  American  editio^of  "Principles  of  Teaching, 
by  Henry  Dunn,  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
London,"  under  the  title  of  "  Schoolmaster's  Manual "  —  a  tmly  val- 
uable work,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions  in  England. 

Ho  took  an  active  interest  in  the  lyceum  movement,  from  1JE^6  to 
184Q,  —  and  particularly  in  the  Gt>odrich  Association,  in  1831,  under 
whose  auspices  the  first  course  of  popular  lectures  was  delivered  in 
Connecticut,  —  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Lyoenm,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Hartford,  in  1838,  out  of  which  originated  the 
Hartford  Young  Men's  Institute  in  the  same  year.  In  fine,  he  sym- 
pathized with,  and  participated,  so  far  as  his  health  and  other 
engagements  would  allow,  in  every  movement  which  aimed  to  elevate, 
purify  and  bless  society  through  a  widenspread  system  of  popular 
education. 

In  1837,  the  county  of  Hartford,  through  the  exertions  mainly  of 
Alfred  Smith,  Esq.,  erected  a  prison,  on  a  plan  which  admitted  of  a 
classification  of  the  prisoners,  of  their  entire  separation  at  night,  of 
their  employment  in  labor  under  constant  supervision  by  day,  and  of 
their  receiving  appropriate  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Mr. 
Gal  laudet  sympathized  warmly  with  this  movement,  and  in  the  absetiee 
of  any  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  county  commissioners  to  employ 
the  services  of  a  chaplain  and  religious  teacher,  volunteered  to  dis- 
charge these  duties  without  pay.  He  continued  to  perform  religious 
service  every  Sabbath  morning  for  eight  years,  and  to  visit  the  prisoo 
from  time  to  time  during  each  week,  whenever  he  had  reason  to  snp- 


*  An  account  of  this  Institute  is  puhliahed  In  the  'H^onnecticut  Gammoo  School  JovroAl  * ; 
1880. 
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pose  his  presoDoe  and  prayers  were  pariioularlj  desired.  In  sooh 
labors  of  love  to  the  orimiDal  and  neglected,  unseen  of  men,  and  not 
known  to  twenty  individuals  in  Hartford,  the  genuine  philanthropy 
and  Christian  spirit  of  this  good  man  found  its  pleasantest  field  of 
exercise. 

On  the  sixth  of  June,  1838,  Mr.  Oallandet  became  connected 
with  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane,*  as  chaplain,  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  continued  to  discharge,  with  exemplary  fidelity  and 
happy  results,  up  to  the  day  of  his  last  illness. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  entered  on  his  new  and  interesting  field  of  labor  with 
liis  usual  caution,  preparation  and  thoroughness.     No  man  oould 
study  his  duties  with  a  more  prayerful  and  earnest  spirit,  —  no  one 
could  improye  more  faithfully  every  opportunity  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  mental  and  moral  condition 
of  each  of  the  numerous  iDmates  of  the  Eetreat,  —  no  one  could  aim 
to  act  in  more  perfect  accordance  with  the  counsels  and  directions  of 
the  superintending  physician,  —  no  one  could  select  with  more  cau- 
tious deliberation  the  truths  of  religion  which  could  be  advantageously 
adapted  to  those  who  are  laboring  under  mental  or  moral  delusionst 
or  more  wisely  present  the  motives  which  could  aid  in  leading  back 
ench  to  a  self-controlling  and  healthful  condition  of  mind,  or  adminis- 
ter the  consolation  that  would  reach  their  real  or  supposed  trials, 
TThe  experience  of  each  successive  year  furnished  accumulating  evi- 
^eooe  of  the  usefulness  of  his  labors,  and  the  efficacy  of  kind  moral 
'treatment  and  a  wise  religious  influence  in  the  melioration  and  care  of 
^e  insane.     How  beautifully  did  both  his  manner  and  success  Ulus- 
t»ate  the  wisdom  of  that  law  of  kindness,  which  Dr.  Todd  impressed 
cm  the  organization  of  this  retreat  as  the  all-pervading  and  plastio 
lK>wer  of  its  moral  discipline !     0,  how  vividly  did  his  mode  of  con- 
versing with  the  insane  bring  back  the  image  and  language  of  that 
gifted  man,  —  the  first  physician  and  founder  of  the  Retreat !  —  how 
l^eaatifully  did  the  labors  of  both   realize  the  language  in  which 
"Whittier  describes  the  true  mode  of  dealing  with  the  insane  ! 

*  Ahhoogh  the  dirteton  of  thi«  iostitaUon  were  the  flnt  to  make  an  appointment  of  this 
r,  not  only  for  the  porpoee  of  daily  fi&mily  worship,  and  religious  worship  on  the  Sahbath 
Its  dBcen  and  inmates,  but  as  part  of  the  system  of  moral  treatment  ct  insanity,  —  still  the 
moremant  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the  trustees  and  superintendent  dt  the  State 
X4fniitir  Hospital  at  Won^ster,  Mass.,  In  1835. 

To  carry  out  his  plans  to  perfection  in  this  important  department  of  the  moral  treatment  of 
tnaaimy,  and  especially  in  its  early  stages,  Dr.  Woodward  fSelt  the  necessity  of  having  the  co- 
operation of  a  clergyman  of  dieerful  and  yet  ferrent  piety,  of  large  acquaintance  with  men,  and 
of  great  rersatility  in  modes  of  reaching  the  human  mind  and  heart,  and,  above  all,  of  that  ChrisU 
Hke  spirit,  **  which,  touched  with  a  sense  of  human  hi&rmity,"  should  not  expend  itself  in  passive 
pl^,  but  in  wholeeome  and  practical  action  for  its  relief.  These  qualities  and  qualifications  he 
^aev  bdonged,  in  a  preeminent  degree,  to  Mr.  QaUandet,  and  to  him  the  chaplaincy  in  the 
■i  Worasiler  was  tendered. 
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■*  Ckntle  M  aogelt*  mlnlalry, 
The  gufciiog  hand  of  lore  thoold  be. 

Which  seeks  again  those  chords  to  bind 
Which  human  woe  hath  rent  apart,  — 

To  heal  again  the  -woandSd  mind. 
And  bind  aneir  tlie  brolien  heart. 
The  hand  which  tunes  to  harmony 
The  cunning  harp  whose  strings  are  rlrea 
Must  move  as  light  and  quietly 
As  that  meek  breath  of  summer  hearen 
Which  woke  of  old  its  melody  ;  — 
And  kindness  to  the  dim  of  soul, 
Whilst  aught  of  rude  and  stem  control 
The  clouded  heart  can  deeply  feel, 
Is  welcome  as  the  odors  fanned 
From  some  unseen  and  flowering  land, 
Around  the  weary  seaman's  keel !  ** 

Mr.  Gallaudet's  experience  and  observations  among  the  insane  were  not 
lost  upon  him  as  an  educator,  but  furnished  him  with  facts  and  illustz** 
ttons,  by  which,  in  his  practical  lectures  to  teachers,  or  conversation  witli 
parents  and  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  he  shed  ligbl 
upon  questions  of  deep  and  general  interest  connected  with  the  philoeo' 
phj  of  mind,  and  the  reciprocal  influence  which  the  mind  and  bodj 
have  upon  each  other,  —  the  elements  of  moral  science,  —  the  edaoi^ 
tion  and  training  of  children  and  youth,  both  in  families  and  schools, — 
the  pre^rvation  of  health  and  reason,  and  the  precautionary  roeasurei 
to  bo  pursued  to  guard  against  the  ills  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  and 
thus  enabling  every  individual  to  prevent  more  than  the  most  succen- 
ful  institution  can  ever  mitigate  or  remove.  To  him  the  Retreat  was 
not  only  the  field  of  Christian  benevolence,  but  a  school  of  practical 
wisdom  as  an  educator.  In  the  conviction  that  a  defective  and  faoltj 
education,  through  the  period  of  infancy  and  youth,  is  the  most  prolifie 
cause  of  insanity,  and  that  we  must  look  to  a  well  directed  system  of 
education,  having  for  its  object  physical  improvement,  no  less  thao 
moral  and  mental  culture,  as  the  best  security  against  the  attacks  of 
this  most  formidable  disease,  he  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  payuig 
attention  to  the  physical  condition  and  improvement  of  schools,  to 
ventilation,  to  all  the  arrangements  of  the  yard,  to  exercise,  to  fre- 
quent intervals  of  relaxation  from  study  spent  in  the  fresh  air  and  in 
athletic  sports,  to  the  proportionate  development  of  all  the  facultiea, 
and,  in  all  cases,  to  the  avoidance  of  undue  stimulants  to  study,  e^ie- 
cially  with  young  children  and  with  females. 

In  183')-6  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  induced  by  an  association  of  which 
Mr.  Richard  Bigelow  and  Henry  Hudson,  Esq  ,  of  Hartford,  were  the 
active  members,  to  visit  the  western  states  in  reference  to  a  plan  of 
religious  education  for  that  section  of  the  country,  which,  in  ooopera* 
tion  with  local  and  individual  cflbrts,  and  in  aid  of  existing  schools, 
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contemplated  a  sapplj  of  well  qualified  teachers  and  the  establishment, 
in  each  state,  of  at  least  one  model  institution  of  Christian  education. 
The  financial  disasters  which  swept  over  the  country  soon  after,  crip- 
pled the  means  of  several  of  the  active  promoters  of  the  plan,  and  it 
was  postponed,  never  to  be  renewed  under  the  same  auspices.^ 

Among  the  religious  and  benevolent  enterprises  in  which  he  waa 
particularly  interested,  may  be  mentioned  the  American  Tract  Society, 
of  the  Connecticut  branch  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  president ; 
the  cause  of  universal  peace,  which  he  aimed  to  promote  by  dissemi- 
nating information  among  all  men,  of  the  anti-Christian  tendency  of 
the  war  spirit,  and  by  cultivating,  in  every  way,  the  doctrines  and 
graces  of  Christianity,  commencing  always  with  the  individual,  and 
^reading  out  through  the  family  and  the  neighborhood,  till  they  em- 
braced the  state  and  the  world ;  and  the  civilization  and  Christianiza- 
tion  of  Africa  by  means  of  colonies  of  free,  intelligent,  and  religious 
blacks  from  this  country.     To  the  American  Colonization  Society  and 
its  afliliated  societies,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  as  the  great 
instrumentality,  under  Providence,  for  elevating  the  condition  of  the 
AfHcan  race  in  its  own  home,  and  wherever  the  cupidity  of  other 
xaces  may  have  forcibly  transplanted  it.     No  man  could  be  more  kind 
and  considerate  in  his  attentions  and  efforts  to  improve  the  condition 
of  this  class  of  our  population  at  home,  and  especially  in  providing 
them  with  the  means  of  intellectual  and  religious  improvement. 

After  living  a  life  of  practical  usefulness,  such  as  it  is  the  privilege 
of  but  few  good  men  to  live,  and  yet  such  as  every  wise  man  at  the 
^ime  of  his  death,  if  he  could  live  his  life  over  again,  would  aspire  to 
live,  Mr.   Gallaudet  died  as  every  good  man  would  desire  to  die. 
Overtaken  by  sickness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  the  Retreat, 
lie  retired  to  his  own  home  and  his  chamber  on  the  night  of  the 
t.waatieth  of  July,  to  go  no  more  out,  until  borne  by  others  to  his  lust 
^-esting-place.     His  disease  proved  to  be  an  aggravated  form  of  dysen- 
t.ery,  and  so  prolonged  and  so  severe  was  the  attack,  that  his  consti- 
tution, never  robust,  and  his  strength,  which  was  never  vigorous,  and 
^^hich  for  the  last  twenty  years  had  been  husbanded  only  with  extreme 
oare,  sank  beneath  it ;  and  after  forty-six  weari»ome  days  uiid  nights, 
faring  most  of  which  his  mind  was  remarkably  clear  and  active,  and 
bis  faith  undimmed,  hetlicd  on  the  tenth  ofSe.itember,  1851,  leaving 
to  his  willow  and  eight  children,  and  the  sorrowing  community  where 
l^e  was  best  known,  the  inestimable  legacy  of  his  life  and  character, 
a,nd  the  consoling  lesc^on  of  his  death. 


*  At  a  later  period  a  somewhat  timilar  enttrpriw  was  uiiMrrtwkm  liy  MIrs  Catherine  E. 
Needier,  to  wfiich  Mr.  Gallaadet  ever  gnve  his  counsel  and  aid,  in  prf  paring  theclaB>  of  teachers 
Mio  have,  f<tr  t>ie  last  eight  years,  SMumbled  in  Ilartri>rd  fur  a  course  of  preparatory  insiructioa 
Vcftm  gufog  west. 
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In  the  bosom  of  his  family, — iratohed  oyer  bj  the  gentle  eje  of 
a£fectioD,  —  ministered  to  bj  children  who  would  keep  him  yefc  a  lit 
tie  longer  from  the  skj,  —  the  last  offices  of  the  ack-room  sought  bj 
neighbors  and  friends,  who  would  thus  requite  his  kindness  to  them 
and  mark  their  appreciation  of  his  worth,  —  without  one  gathering 
mist  or  shade  on  his  hope  of  a  blessed  hereafter,  secured  (to  use  hii 
own  language)  not  by  merits  of  his  own,  but  by  the  redeeming  gnMi 
of  God,  —  he  passed  through  his  last  tedious  sickness,  feeling  th( 
arm  of  his  Saviour  beneath  him ;  and  whoi  his  hour  came,  hia  spirit 
passed  away  so  gently,  that  the  precise  moment  was  unmarked  : 

**  They  thoaght  him  dying  irhen  he  ilep^ 
And  sleeping  when  he  died. 

**  HiB  loiil  to  Him  irho  gave  it  rose ) 
God  led  him  to  liis  long  repose, 

His  glorious  rest ; 
And  though  that  Gturistian^s  ran  hM  Mt, 
Its  light  shall  linger  round  us  yet, 
Bright  radiant,  blest." 

Mr.  Gallaudet  was  married,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1821,  to  ttm 
Sophia  Fowler,  of  Guilford,  a  deaf  mute,  with  whom  his  acquaintanee 
oommenced  while  she  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  of  pupils  bh 
structed  by  him  at  the  Asylum.  Seldom  has  domestic  life  been 
blessed  with  so  sweet  an  accord  of  temper,  taste,  and  views,  of  familj 
instruction  and  discipline,  and  by  such  a  bright  dower  of  clnsteriiig 
charities,  —  a  triumphant  testimony  to  the  deaf  mutes,  of  their  inhe- 
rent capability,  properly  instructed,  to  take  their  appropriate  poetftioo 
of  influence  in  the  family  state.  In  no  one  position  did  the  distil 
guishing  features  of  his  mind  and  heart  shine  out  more  clearly  thaa 
in  his  own  home,  and  in  the  practical  discharge  of  his  domestic  and 
social  duties.  Here  his  views,  as  a  wise  educator,  were  illustrated  bj 
beginning  the  work  of  parental  instruction  and  example  in  the  nry 
arms  of  the  mother,  and  in  the  lap  of  the  father,  while  natural  aiee- 
tion  tempers  authority  with  love,  and  filial  fear  with  filial  attaohmeni 
and  gratitude.  Here  he  aimed  to  form  habits,  as  well  as  principlei 
of  truth,  temperance,  honesty,  justice,  virtue,  kindness,  and  industry. 
Here,  by  example  and  influence,  by  well-timed  instruction,  and  judi- 
cious counsels,  by  a  discipline  uniform  in  its '  demands  of  strict  obe- 
dience, yet  tempered  with  parental  fondness  and  familiarity,  did  he 
aim  to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  G^  had  imposed  on  him  as  the  head 
of  a  family ;  and  in  this  preparatory  sphere  of  instruction  he  had  tbs 
personal  and  assiduous  attention  of  Mrs.  Gallaudet 


E   TESTIMONIAL  AND  MONUMENT 

TO  THOMAl  HOPKINl  GALULUDIT. 
I 

It  was  the  rare  fortune  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Grallaudet  not  only  to 
achieve  a  great  and  permanent  work  of  beneficence  in  the  institution 
of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb,  but  to  receive 
while  living,  the  most  touching  evidences  of  filial  respect  and  affection 
firom  the  individuals  and  the  class  whom  his  deeds  had  blessed ;  and, 
after  his  decease,  to  have  had  erected  to  his  memory  by  them  an  ap- 
propriate and  enduring  monument  of  their  gratitude,  on  the  ground 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  of  their  happiness. 

The  world  has  seldom  witnessed  a  more  novel  and  affecting  specta- 
cle than  was  exhibited  in  the  Center  Congregational  Church  in  Hart- 
iord,  on  the  26th  of  September  1850,  where  a  large  number  of  the 
graduates  of  the  institution  assembled  to  testify,  by  the  presentation 
of  silver  plate,  their  affectionate  respect  to  their  first  teachers,  Messrs. 
Oallaudbt  and  Clerc,  as  the  chief  immediate  instruments  of  their 
own  elevation  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  usefulness,  and  happiness, 
snd  the  primary  agents  in  procuring  all  the  practical  blessings  which 
^ucation  has  given,  and  is  still  bestowing  on  the  whole  class  of  deaf- 
XDutes  in  this  country.     Over  four  hundred  of  this  unfortunate  class 
'^ere  present, — ^probably  the  largest  assemblage  of  the  kind  ever  seen 
in  the  world, — with  intelligent  joy  beaming  from  all  their  &ces,  and 
gratitude  displayed  in  their  animated  and  expressive  language  of 
^igns.     What  a  striking  contrast  to  the  little  group  of  seven  pupils, 
I^orant,  lonely,  and  disconsolate,  who  gathered  in  the  same  place  a 
litUe  more  than  thirty-four  years  before,  at  the  first  formal  opening  of 
t;he  Asylum,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1817  1     Surely,  peace  and  benevo- 
lence have  their  victories  no  less  than  war.     Of  a  truth, '  the  wilder- 
xiess  and  solitary  places  have  been  made  glad  by  the  breaking  out  of 
living  waters,  and  the  desert  rejoiceth  and  blossoms  as  the  rose, — the 
i-anaomed  of  the  Lord  have  returned  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy 
upon  their  head.* 

The  testimonial,  which  originated  with  Mr.  Thomas  Brown  of  New 
Sampshire,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  pupils  of 

*Tb«  materUl,  and  much  of  the  laufutge  of  this  article  are  drawn  from  Bamard'a  TVItote 
to  QaUaodeC,  nod  Prof.  Rae'a  Aoconnt  of  the  MonomenC,  in  the  Aonala  for  October,  1864. 
Vol.  iTNo.  4-^. 
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the  Asylum,  who  said  in  the  graphic  language  of  signs,  "that  bis 
spirit  could  not  rest  until  he  had  ^  devised  some  method  of  giving 
expression  to  the  grateful  feeling  which  filled  his  heart,"  and  was 
eagerly  seized  and  made  the  common  property  of  all  the  graduates 
and  pupils  of  the  Asylum,  consisted  of  a  massive  silver  pitcher  for 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  another,  of  the  same  size  for  Mr.  Clerc,— each 
pitcher  being  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  salver. 

Upon  one  side  of  the  pitcher  is  an  engraved  scene,  representing 
Mr.  Gallaudet's  going  to  France  in  the  year  1817,  to  induce  Mr. 
Clerc  to  come  to  America  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dnmb.  There 
arc  figures  of  the  gentlemen,  and  ships  and  wavea  illustradng  the 
passage  across  the  ocean.  The  building  of  the  Hartford  institution  is 
likewise  represented.  On  the  other  side  is  seen  a  picture  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  school ;  with  teachers,  and  pupik,  and  apparatus.  In  front 
and  between  these  scenes,  is  the  head  of  the  Abb6  Sicard,  of  Paris, 
the  instructor  of  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Olero,  and  said  to  be  a  oo^ 
rect  likeness.  On  the  neck  of  the  pitcher  are  chased  the  different 
coats  of  arms  of  all  the  New  England  states ;  and  on  the  handle  are 
representations  of  mute  cupids,  and  also  closed  hands,  indicating  the 
sign  of  the  mutes  for  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

The  inscriptions  are  as  follows.  On  the  pitcher  destined  ht  Mr. 
Gallaudet,  was  engraved :  — 

PRESENTED  TO 

REV.  THOMAS  H.  OALLAC7DET, 

riRST  PRINCIPAL  OP  THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 

AS  A  TOKEN  OF  GRATEFUL  RESPECT, 

BT  THE  DEAF  MUTES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

MOVED  BT  COMPASSION  FOR  THE  UNFORTUNATE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

OF  HIS  COUNTRY,  HE  DEVOTED  HIMSELF  TO  THEIR 

WELFARE,  AND  PROCURED  FOR  THEM  THB 

BLESSINGS  OF  EDUCATION. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  SEPT.  26tH,  1850. 

On  the  salver :  — 

TO  REV.  THOMAS  H.  GALLAUDET, 

FROM  HIS  FRIENDS,  THE  DEAF  MUTES  OF  NEW  ENOLAND. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  SEPT.  26tH,  1850. 

The  addresses  and  other  exercises  on  the  occasion  of  presenting 
these  testimonials  were  intensely  interesting.  Well  might  Mr.  OaUaO' 
det  say  that  he  should  think  of  that  day  "  as  standing  out  with  a 
strong  and  memorable  prominence  among  the  days  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage,  and  of  his  former  pupils  with  a  father's  love."  And  that 
love  was  reciprocated  by  his  pupils  with  truly  filial  respect  and  afibo' 
tion^  which  was  exhibited  in  a  signal  manner  on  hia  decease. 
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[e  had  ever  been  regarded  by  them  as  their  best  friend  and  bene- 
fitted C;or,  and  when  his  death  was  announced,  a  sadness  and  gloom  per- 
vaxl^  their  whole  communitj,  such  as  is  felt  when  a  beloved  father 
di^»s..    They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  badges  of  mourning 
an  d  the  usual  testimonials  of  respect  for  their  departed  preceptor  and 
g^uicle.    Their  feelings  prompted  them  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  and 
tii^i  w  own  sense  of  his  worth,  in  a  more  enduring  and  costly  monu- 
m^n^t     In  this  work  of  gratitude  and  afiection  their  hearts  were 
uriit^ied  as  the  heart  of  one  man,  and  their  hands  put  to  it  bearing 
offi^:znngs  for  its  accomplishment,  which  if  not  commensurate  with 
^^oir  zeal  and  interest,  were  yet  limited  only  by  their  ability  to  do' 
to  give.     As  the  plan  and  design  were  wholly  their  own,  which 
felt  unwilling  to  have  modified  even  by  more  gifted  minds  and 
^^^  t.ivated  tastes,  so  the  embodiment  of  them  was  effected  by  their 
}*^  ^ided  contributions ;  not  a  dollar  having  been  received  from  any 
ring  and  speaking  person, 
le  credit  of  the  general  plan  of  the  structure  is  due  to  Mr.  Albert 
"^^^^p^am,  of  Philadelphia,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, and  one  of  the  most  skillful  engravers  and  lithographers  in 
*^^      United  States.     The  sculptured  group  on  the  south  panel  was 
^^si^ed  by  Mr.  John  Carlin,  of  New  York,  a  deaf  mute  artist  of 
S^O'%»ving  skill  and  reputation.     The  execution  of  the  work,  after  hav- 
**^K    l)een  approved  by  a  committee  of  the  Gallaudet  Monument  Asso- 
^^^tion,  composed  exclusively  of  de^f  mutes,  and  formed  for  this 
*P^<i5al  purpose,  was  committed  to  Mr.  James  G.  Batterson,  of  Hart- 
tor-d^  and  his  sculptor,  Mr.  Argenti. 

^^oth  in  design  and  execution,  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
*^^^vitiful  monuments  of  its  kind,  in  the  United  States ;  worthy  of  the 
^^^1«  name  which  it  is  raised  to  honor.  ,  Its  whole  cost  was  about 
**^^>  thousand  and  Jive  hundred  dollars;  which  was  contributed 
^^ol\igively  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  over  six  hundred  beibg  able  to 
**>"  that,  "  I  helped  to  bring  into  being  that  beautiful  work  of  art, 
^^^   of  gratitude." 

I^be  monument  stands  in  the  grounds  of  the  American  Asylum, 

^^^I'ly  in  front  of  the  center  building,  and  consists  of,  first,  a  platform 

^'    Quincy  granite,  six  feet  ten  inches  square,  and  ten  inches  thick — 

^^  jdinth  is  also  of  granite,  six  feet  square  and  one  foot  thick — the 

^^t'l)le  Ixue  is  five  feet  three  inches  square,  and  eighteen  inches  thick, 

^clijy  moulded — the  die  consists  of  four  panels ;  the  south  one  con- 

^**xing  a  bas-relief,  which  constitutes  altogether  the  most  attractive 

*^^t\ire  of  the  monument. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  is  represented  in  the  act  of  teaching  little  children 
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the  manufll  alphabet.     Three  children  are  preaeuted,  two  b<^  and  om 
girl,  and  the  «xeoutioD  of  their  faoea  and  fonoa  is  very  beantifiil.    lb 


artiit  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  ia  traasferriDg  to  ths  ■ 
fbaturee  of  Mr.  Oallaudet,  and  the  expreeaion  of  hia  cavntff 

On  the  north  panel,  the  name  Galuudct,  in  the  lettan  ot  tl 
manual  alphabet,  ia  inscribed  in  baa-relief.  On  the  east  pau4l  ii  tl 
ftdlowing  inacription :  — 

TBoMAi  Honiid  aiLUCDrr,  IX.  *., 
■omn  Di  roiLiDiLrBU, 
DICHIIB  10,  1787, 


And,  on  the  weat  panel,  is  the  fbnowiog :  — 


I  UNITED  VTATCt, 


The  du  h  anrmoDnted  by  a  cap,  upon  which  raata  the  ham  ut  B" 
column,  which  is  two  feet  six  inches  square,  the  column  mng  to  ta* 
height  of  eleven  feet  Upon  the  south  aide  of  the  column,  boitoobW 
by  radU,  a  the  8yri»c  word  " Ephphatia," — that  is,  "haofmtii 
^^ch  was  spoken  by  out  Savionr  when  he  caused  the  dumb  to  9'*' 
and  the  UiDd  to  we.    The  band  which  connecta  the  two  blocka^l^ 
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ilnmn,  is  encircled  *ith  a  wrenlh  of  iTy,  the  type  of  immor- 
wd  the  colamn  itself  is  crowned  with  ta  oniate  capital,  nir- 
1  by  A  ffhbe.     The  whole  height  of  the  moQument  i«  twenty 

six  inches.  It  is  inclosed  with  a  handsonie  iron  fence,  with 
poata. 

iel«bntion  of  the  completion  of  the  QalUudet  Uonument  took 
I  tke  S6th  of  September,  1854,  by  appropriate  exercises  and 
■.  The  principal  address  was  by  Frot  Laarent  Glerc,  which 
d  ■  sketch  of  the  life,  services,  and  character  of  Mr,  Galian- 

s  history  and  account  of  the  monuntent.  This  was  followed 
riu  from  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Uartford,  Hon.  Henry  G. 
,  who  married  a  daughter  of  ProC  Gere ;  by  Mr.  John  Carlin, 
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a  deaf  mute  of  New  York ;  by  Prof.  C.  C.  W.  Gamage,  a  deaf  mute 
of  the  New  York  Institution ;  by  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  rector  of 
8t  Ann's  Church,  for  deaf-mutes,  in  New  York ;  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  of  Henniker,  N.  H. ;  by  John  O.  David,  of  Amherst^  N.  BL ; 
and,  by  his  Excellency,  Henry  Dutton,  (Governor  of  Connectacut 

There  were  present  on  that  occasion  three  hundred  and  ninety  deaf 
mutes  whose  names  were  entered,  from  sixteen  different  States,  and 
educated  in  seven  different  Institutions.  The  oldest  person  was  sixty- 
nine  3'ears  of  age,  having  finished  his  studies  in  Paris  in  1805.  One 
hundred  and  fifly  of  them  were  married.  Forty-five  husbands  were 
present  with  their  wives,  thirty-one  others  whose  deaf-mute  partner 
was  either  absent  or  dead,  and  twenty-nine  whose  partner  could  hear 
and  speak.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  five  families  represented,  seven- 
ty-one had  children,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-four,  .^v  i: 
All  of  these  children  could  hear  except  eight,  and  they  belonged  to  ^i^-^ 
five  different  families.  In  three  of  these  families  there  was  one  hear-  — "^-^ 
ing  and  one  deaf  child;  in  another,  two  deaf  children;  and,  in  the  ^^-^ 
other,  three  deaf  ones.  The  parents  of  these  children  were  all  desf-  -^^-J^ 
mutes.  About  five  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  were  deaf-mutes,  and  -E^ '' 
the  same  proportion  of  families  had  deaf-mute  children  in  them.  Of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  men  present  whose  occupation  was 
ascertained,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  were  mechanics,  thirty-six 
&rmers,  eight  teachers,  seven  artists,  four  clerks,  two  laborers  and  one 
merchant.  From  their  appearance,  the  account  given  of  themsdves, 
and  information  obtained  from  others,  there  was  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  supporting  themselves  and  fiimilies  in  a  respect- 
able and  comfortable  manner.  The  Governor  of  Oonnecticat,  after 
having  surveyed  the  assembly  from  the  elevated  platform  occupied  by 
the  orator  of  the  day,  said  in  a  few  closing  remarks,  that  he  hsd 
rarely  addressed  an  audience  of  equal  size,  exhibiting  the  appeanmoe 
of  superior  intelligence  and  respectability.  The  meeting  will  long  be 
remembered  by  them  as  a  bright  day  in  their  calendar.  The  joyous 
recognition  of  old  friends  after  a  long  separation ;  the  renewal  of 
early  friendships ;  the  interchange  of  sympathy  at  the  recital  of  past 
sorrows  and  trials,  of  congratulation  upon  the  detail  of  saooess  and 
good*  fortune ;  and  especially  the  satisfaction  expressed  and  felt  by  all 
at  seeing  the  great  desire  of  their  hearts  so  happily  acoomplialied, 
conspired  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  surpassing  interest,  and  one 
which  they  will  never  cease  to  call  up  among  the  bright  visioiis  of  the 
past 
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Well  may  the  Directors  of  the  Asylum  conclude  their  Thirty-ninth 
Annual  Report,  after  noticing  the  above  assemblage,  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  Asylum,  with  the  following  reflections :  — 

We  cannot  forbear  speaking  of  the  progress  of  this  branch  of 
benevolent  effort,  since  its  introduction  into  this  country,  thirty-eight 
years  since,  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  Previous  to  that  time,  there  was  not 
an  educated  deaf  mute  in  America ;  now,  we  rarely  meet  with  one 
uneducated.  Then,  there  was  not  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States ;  now,  they  are  widely  dif- 
fused over  every  section  of  the  country.  The  little  school  opened  in 
Hartford,  in  1817,  under  much  concern  and  doubt  as  to  its  receiving 
patronage  and  support,  and  with  the  full  conviction  that  no  other 
similar  establishment  would  be  needed,  is  now  firmly  seated  upon  a 
broad  foundation ;  liberally  endowed,  patronized  by  the  Legislatures 
of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  more  than  two  hundred  pupils, 
and  is  the  mother  of  fifteen  hopeful  daughters,  who,  together,  are  at 
this  time  dispensing  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  education  to  more 
than  twelve  hundred  deaf  mutes.  Several  thousands  have  been  sent 
out  from  these  institutions,  more  or  less  thoroughly  educated,  who  are 
supporting  themselves  comfortably  by  their  own  efforts,  and  are  main- 
taining respectable  positions  in  society ;  while,  of  them  all,  very  few 
indeed  can  be  found  among  the  degraded  and  the  vicious.  This  great 
and  good  work  has,  by  the  blessing  of  a  gracious  Providence,  been 
effected  within  the  time  of  a  single  generation. 

As  an  appropriate  and  enduring  monument  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  Car- 
reaching  labors,  we  append  Plans  and  Descriptions  of  the  Building 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  furnished  by  Rev.  William  W.  Turner, 
the  present  Principal,  together  with  a  Table,  exhibiting,  in  one  view, 
the  growth  and  present  condition  of  all  the  institutions  of  this  char- 
acter in  the  United  States.  We  are  indebted  for  this  table  to  Prof 
Samuel  W.  Porter,  editor  of  the  American  Annals  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 


DIBOE. 
Paraphrase  of  coluns'  ^  How  deep  the  brave! " 

BT  RSV.  THOMAS  H.  OALLAUDBT,  LL.  D. 


Bow  sleep  the  good  I  who  sink  to  rest, 
With  their  Redeemer's  favor  blest : 
When  dawns  the  dsj,  by  seers  of  old, 
In  ncred  prophecj  foretold, 
Thej  then  aball  burst  their  humble  sod. 
And  rise  to  meet  their  Saviuur — God. 


To  sests  of  bliss  by  sof el-tonfue, 
With  rapture  is  their  welcome  snnf , 
And,  St  their  tomb,  when  eTeninf  grey 
ITaUowt  the  hour  of  closing  daj, 
Shall  Faith  and  Hope  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  with  weeping  Friendship  there. 
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PLAm  AND   DnCftirriON  or  THB  AHIRICAN  AffTLOM  FOR  TBI    EDUCATION  OF  TBB 

DtAF  AND  DUMB. 

7^  Atybumfor  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumh^  ntoated  in  the  weft- 
ern  part  or  the  city  of  Hartford,  was  founded  in  the  year  1817.  For  the  first 
four  years  its  pnpib  were  lodged  aod  tanght  in  hired  rooms  on  Main  and  Pros- 
pect streets.  T^  centre  building  in  this  view  was  erected  on  grounds,  purchased 
in  July,  1818,  at  a  cost  of  about  t24,000.  It  is  130  feet  long  by  53  wide,  and 
was  designed  to  aocommodate  150  persons.  The  Superintendent  with  his  &rnily, 
ind  the  pnpila,  fifty-four  in  numb«r,  remored  mto  it  in  April  1821.  At  that 
time  the  bttsement  was  unfinished,  and  the  attic  was  not  oooupied.  Changes  in 
tlM  interior  arrangements  of  the  building  were  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  in- 
ereaaing  number  of  pupils  required  ;  the  basement  was  finished  and  fitted  up  as 
i kitchen,  waah-room,  and  dining-room,  hi  1826,  at  an  expenao  of  SI, 823. 

For  some  yean  there  was  no  meohanical  department  in  the  institution,  though 
the  need  of  one  was  understood  almost  from  the  beginning.  In  1823,  two  neat 
Hid  eoomwdioiia  workshops  of  brick  were  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  main  edifice, 
ndit  10010  distance  from  it  at  a  cost  of  $1,011.  In  these  were  employed  a 
ihoemiikar,  a  cooper,  a  oabbet  maker,  and  a  cutler  to  instruct  such  of  the  boys 
m  wen  of'  suitable  age,  in  their  respective  trades.  In  1825  the  workshops  were 
whryid,  to  aooonmiodate  all  those  of  the  pupils  who  wished  to  engage  in  me- 
nhmiwJ  labor.  Thb  improvement  cost  745  dollars.  The  next  addition  to  the 
tMUiBipi  of  the  Aiylnm  was  that  of  a  kitchen  and  dining  room  put  up  in  1833 
D  tiba  raar,  and  adjoining  to  the  main  building,  as  seen  on  the  around  plan.  It  was 
S$  feel  longwheQ  first  built,  32  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  nigh.  The  cost  was 
iboat  83,500.  In  1846  this  building  was  lengthened  17  feet,  for  which  was  paid 
iw  aom  of  $600,  and  in  1850  it  was  raised  another  storr,  and  a  lodging  room 
br  tlw  girls  waa  made  over  the  dining  room,  connected  with  their  sleeping  rooms 
a  Ilia  prindpal  edifioe.    This  last  improvement  cost  about  $2,500. 

13m  Bmnber  of  pupils  had  so  increased  in  1844,  that  they  could  not  be  com- 
fafftafaly  disposed  of  in  the  buildings  then  belonging  to  the  Institution.  It  was 
hoi^il  be^  lo  ereot  a  building  which  should  contain  all  the  school-rooms  and 
the  wuwL  The  west  wing  was  acoorduigly  constmoted  at  an  expense  of  $8000. 
JLu  oflriok,  three  stories  high,  60  feet  long,  and  50  feet  wide,  containing  nine 
lahool-^tMua,  a  ohapel,  and  a  museum.  Removing  the  school-rooms  from  the 
naia  Imildiog,  made  important  changes  in  its  interior  arrangements  necessary. 
tlMMwere  efifeoted,  and  the  building  thoroughly  repaired.  Since  then  no  change 
MB  been  made  in  these  arrangements. 

In  1849  one  of  the  workshops  was  taken  down  and  a  much  larger  and  better 
ne  wm  built  in  its  place.  It  was  two  stones  high,  115  feet  long,  by  30  feet 
iride.  A  part  of  the  upper  story  was  fitted  up  for  a  tailor's  shop.  The  re- 
neiader,  with  the  whole  of  the  first  story,  was  arranged  for  cabinet  making. 

The  verandah,  as  seen  in  the  front  elevation  was  constructed  in  the  year  1852, 
lad  cotft  $943. 

fii  erder  to  separate  the  quite  young  pupils  fW>m  the  older  ones,  and  to  ao- 
twnmndite  Ihe  entire  number,  over  200  at  that  time,  the  east  or  right  wing  was 
reeled  at  a  ooet  of  about  $15,500.  To  make  room  for  this  addition,  the  old 
toarboroBgh  mansion-house  which  was  on  the  ground  when  it  was  purchased. 
Old  wbioh  had  been  occupied  by  the  Principal  for  many  years,  was  torn  down. 
n&e  Dew  wing  is  70  feet  long  by  53  feet  wide,  and  contains  rooms  for  the 
iunQy  of  the  Principal,  for  the  female  teachers  and  an  assistant  matron ;  lodging- 
ooms,  aitting-rooms,  and  school-rooms  for  the  younger  pupils,  and  several  fin- 
died  rooma  in  the  basement,  not  yet  oocupied.  Though  the  buildings  were 
ireeted  at  different  times  as  they  were  needed,  not  in  conformity  with  any  origi- 
lal  plan,  still  they  present  a  very  good  appearance,  and  afford  as  many  convcn- 
enoes  as  will  be  found  in  public  institutions  generally.  They  are  warmed  by 
en  hot  air  ftffnaces,  are  well  lighted  with  gas ;  and  in  addition  to  wells  ana 
sistems,  have  water  forced  mto  the  attic  story  by  means  of  hydraulic-rams. 
rhe  preaent  buildings  will  accommodate  about  250  pupils. 

Tlie  American  Ajylum  has  a  permanent  fkmd  ef  $250,000,  realized  out  of  the 
l^rant  of  a  township  of  land  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1819.  Tho 
nstitntion  is  open  to  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
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m.   MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


We  commenced  in  the  preceding  number  (for  March)  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  Statistical  Tables  and  Summaries,  nuuie  up  from 
official  documents,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  the  principal  elements  for  estimating  the  magnitude  of 
the  Educational  Interest  of  the  American  States,  to  the  advancement  of 
which  the  Journal  of  Education  will  be  exdusivelj  devoted. 

In  the  former  article  we  gave  — 

I.  A  table  exhibiting  the  population  and  territory  of  the  several 
American  States;  a  population  already  amounting  to  6i2,O0O,O00,  and 
a  territory  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  many  fold  larger,  and 
which  is  filling  up  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  The  educational 
institutions  and  agencies  of  nearly  all  the  American  States  aro.yet  to 
be  framed,  .or  greatly  improved. 

n.  Tables  exhibiting  the  rapid  growth  in  population  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  from  1790  to  1850,  with  the  juvenile  population 
in  each,  for  which  educational  institutions  and  agencies  must  be  pro- 
vided ;  institutions  and  agencies  which  must  be  rapidly  inereased  and 
improved  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population. 

in.  A  table  presenting  the  Educational  Statistics  of  the  i^veral 
States,  as  gathered  under  authority  of  Congress,  in  1850,  viz.:  the 
number  of  CoUeges,  including  professional  and  other  schools  of  Supe- 
rior Education,  the  number  of  teachers,  and  pupils,  and  annual  income ; 
the  number  of  academies,  and  institutions  of  Secondary  Education, 
their  teachers,  pupils,  and  annual  income;  the  number  of  Public  or 
Elementary  Schools,  their  teachers,  pupils,  and  income;  together  with 
the  whole  number  of  persons  returned  as  at  schools  of  some  kind  on 
a  particular  time,^and  also  during  the  year,  and  the  number  of  the 
adult  white  population  who  had  not  received  even  the  lowest  degree 
of  school  instruction,  to  enable  them  to  read  the  printed  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  country,  or  write  the  vote  they  may  cast  ii^o  the  bal- 
lot box.  Although  not  minutely  accurate,  the  results  exhibited  in 
this  table  afiford  the  basis  of  comparison  between  the  several  States, 
and  suggest  the  direction  in  which  the  labors  of  statesmen  and  edu- 
cation must  be  vigorously  put  forth. 
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IV.  A  table  showing  the  extent  to  which  books  are  collected  into 
Libraries  of  various  kinds ;  by  which  those  important  instrumentali- 
ties of  self-education^  those  store-houses  of  the  garnered  wisdom  of 
past  ages,  and  those  sources  of  rational  enjoyment,  are  within  reach 
of  all  classes  in  the  several  States. 

V.  A  table  exhibiting  the  number  of  libraries  and  volumes  in  the 
principal  states,  cities,  and  universities  of  Europe ;  by  which  the 
amazing  deficiencies  of  even  our  best  college  and  public  libraries  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  at  the  same  time  the  advances  made  by  several 
of  the  States  of  our  own  country  in  the  dissemination  of  books  by 
means  of  Sunday  School,  and  District  School  Libraries,  can  be 
seen. 

VI.  Summaries,  in  which  the  most  important  Statistacs  of  the 
principal  educational  institutions  of  the  several  States  are  given,  viz. : 
the  prospective  as  well  as  the  present  available  funds  appropriated  to 
educational  purpose ;  and.  the  condition  of  the  Common  or  Public 
Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Reform  Schools,  and  Special  Schools  for  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes,  blind,  and  idiotic  persons — of  all  schools 
supported  wholly  or  partly  by  tax,  or  the  income  of  public  funds,  and 
responsible  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

Under  this  head  we  had  proceeded  in  alphabetical  order  through 
fifteen  of  the  thirty-one  states,  commencing  with  Alabama,  and  closing 
with  Massachusetts. 

We  shall  now  resume  these  Summaries,  commencing  with  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

YIL  Statistics  and  Suggestions  gathered  from  late  official  reports 
on  the  public  schools  of  several  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  countiy, 
to  show  the  magnitude  of  their  educational  interest,  and  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  the  difficult  problems  in  public  education  are 
solved. 

ym.  A  table  of  the  Population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
in  the  several  States,  with  the  rate  of  increase  in  each,  to  show  at 
once,  in  the  large  and  compact  population,  the  facilities  enjoyed  for 
an  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  and  the  necessity  of  constant  en- 
largement in  ihe  means  provided  for  the  increasing  number  of 
children. 

IX.  Table  exhibiting  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane, 
and  idiotic  persons  of  each  class  of  the  population  in  each  State. 

X.  Statistics  of  Newspapers  and  the  Periodical  Press, 

We  shall  in  a  subsequent  number  present  other  statistical  tables  and 
.    summaries,  drawn  from  official  documents,  particularly  such  as  wiD 
exhibit  the  amount  of  pauperism  and  crime  in  the  several  states. 
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[  Continued  from  page  880.] 

MICHIGAN. 

Educatiohal  FvxDa.  The  State  received  Arom  Congress  a  grant  of  1,067,897 
acres  of  land  for  common  school  purposes,  and  of  46,000  for  a  oniversity.  Out  or 
the  former  a  fond  of  $1,498,658  has  been  realized,  and  of  the  latter,  $481,177.  The 
State  has  also  set  apart  lands  for  a  normal  school  fund,  which  have  already  neted 
$64,222,  and  for  an  asylum  fot  deaf  mutes  and  blind,  which  already  net  $29,668. 
A  large  portion  of  these  various  lands  are  yet  unsold. 

CoMMOH  OB  Pbimabt  SCHOOLS.  Number  of  whole  districts  in  the  State, 
2,660;  fractional  districts,  1,116;  number  of  districts  making  reports,  8,095;  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  State,  in  districts  where  schools  are  taught,  173,117 ;  whole 
number  of  children  attending  school,  129,617,  of  whom  2,290  were  under  four  years 
ind  6,224  above  18.  Amount  of  school  money  apportioned  upon  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  children  residing  in  the  districts  between  4  and  18,  $180,996.69;  amount 
ndsed  by  districts,  $156,916.90;  amount  raised  by  rate-bill,  $63,768.43;  amount 
paid  tcacher^s  wages,  $237,827.15;  volumes  in  township  libraries,  121,201;  two- 
mill  tax  collected  for  school  and  township  libraries,  $67,179.65;  amount  received 
fiom  fin^,  &c.,  for  township  libraries,  $2,457.80. 

State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilantl  Established  in  1850,  and  went  into 
operation  in  1858.  The  citizens  of  Ypsilanti  contributed  $18,500  toward  the  ex- 
pense of  the  building.    There  were  in  1855,200  pupils. 

Statb  Asylum  fob  the  Deaf  Mutes  amd  Bldtd  at  Flint.  Established 
in  1848  and  opened  in  1854.  The  buildings,  when  complete,  will  accommodate 
860  pupils.    There  were  in  1854-5,  19  deaf  and  4  blind  pupils. 

MISSISSIPPL 

Educational  Funds.  The  State  received  837,584  acres  of  land  for  common 
schools,  and  23,040  acres  for  a  university.  Each  township  has  a  school  fund 
aiiiing  from  the  lease  of  lands  granted  by  Congress  for  common  school  purposes, 
every  16th  section  in  each  township  having  been  so  granted.  These  lands  are 
leased  for  various  periods,  but  mostly  for  ninety-nine  years.  The  money  thence 
arising  is  loaned  annually  at  not  less  than  8  nor  more  than  10  per  cent,  per  annum 
interest.  This  interest  is  the  amount  applied  to  tuition,  &c.,  annually  from  the 
township  fund.  There  is  also  a  county  fund,  arising  from  fines,  forfeitures, 
licenses,  &c.,  which  is  distributed  in  those  townships  that  are  destitute  or  have 
but  a  small  school  fund.  The  school  sections  in  some  townships  are  worth  many 
tiliOQsand  dollars,  and  in  others  only  a  few  hundreds.  Hence  great  inequality  in 
the  funds  of  the  townships,  and  the  necessity  of  the  above  method  of  distributing 
fte  county  funds. 

Common  Schools.  There  is  no  uniform  system  of  common  schools  for  all  the 
counties,  and  no  annual  returns  are  made  to  the  legislature.  According  to  a  dis- 
tribution of  $300,000  to  the  several  counties  in  1852,  there  were  91,251  children  of 
a  school  age. 

State  Uniyersitt  at  Oxford.  A  recent  application  to  the  legislature  for 
aid  has  been  successful,  and  the  annual  appropriation  to  the  use  of  the  University 
his  been  increased  to  $30,000. 

8tate  Institution  for  the  Bund  at  Jackson.    Of  this  institution  we  have 

no  returns. 

State  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Jackson.  Of  this  institution  we 
have  no  returns. 


V 
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MISSOUBI. 

Educational  Fuhds.    The  State  receired  1,199,1S9  tores  of  land  tat 
achools,  and  23,040  for  a  higher  seminary.   The  preeent  STaikbla  School 
state  and  township,  is  $1,276,667,  and  of  the  Seminaiy  Fond,  $100,000. 
State  appropriates  one-fourth  of  its  annual  reyenue  for  educational 
The  school  lands  of  St.  Louis  are  rained  at  $012,286. 

»    CoMMOH  Schools.    There  were  reported  in  1868,288,827  soholan  between 
ages  of  6  and  20,  of  whom  80,606  were  in  organiied  school  townships.    For  1 
reports  were  received  from  66  counties.    Number  of  children  between  6  and  2 
202,668;  number  taught  within  the  year,  67,924;  average  attendance  at 
tiie  whole  term  they  were  kept,  20,874;  whole  number  of  teachers,  1,780,  l,4r~  -^1$ 
males  and  864  females;  paid  for  teachers*  wages,  $212,188;  paid  teaoben 
common  school  funds,  $181,466;  number  of  common  schools,  1,646;  of 
libraries,  1,117 ;  money  raised  for  building  or  repairing  schod-honses,  $29, 
revenue  school  moneys  appropriated  to  each  child,  92  cents;  bank  dividends  lo 

apportioned,  42  cents. 

State  Asylum  for  Dkap  axtd  Dumb  at  Fultoh.    Institution  was  opened         ia 
1861.    In  1864  there  were  64  pupils.    State  appropriates  $2,000  for  its 
expenses. 

Stats  Asylum  fob  Blind  at  St.  Louis.    Established  in  1861.    State 
priates  $8,000  annually  for  the  indigent  blind.    14  pupils. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Eduoatiosal  Funds.    This  State  has  a  small  permanent  Sohool  Fimd^      of 
$16,486. 

Educational  Statistics.    The  following  were  the  statistios  of  edneatiom-     in 

1864. 
Number  of  persons  in  the  State,  pursuing  education  in  the  sehodb,  dnriag 

past  year: 

Dartmouth  College, 

Incorporated  academies, 1,911 

Unincorporated  academies  and  private  scboob,    .       .       •       .       , 
Crommon  Schools, 


Total  number, 92,1 

Being  1  in  every  8,  42-100  of  the  whole  population. 
Amount  of  money  applied  for  the  purposes  of  instruotioa: 

Dartmouth  College, $13,660^ 

Incorporated  academies, S$^14 

Unincorporated  academies  and  private  schools,      ....  16,17^ 

Amount  raised  by  taxes  for  common  schools,  about  ....  S00,00(^ 

Amount  raised  for  teachers*  institutes, 4,600 

Amount  of  literary  fund,  about •  14,00(^ 

Total  amount, $in,7tf 

Number  of  schools : 

Colleges, -     •       •       •       f 

Incorporated  academies,        .       «        - 47 

Unincorporated  academies  and  private  schools,       .       .       •       •       •     4f 
Common  school  districts, •       •       •        .     $,909 

Total  number, 2,196 

Common  ScHooLS-^Number  of  districts,  2,286.    Number  of  pupils  In  winttfi 
66,200 ;  in  summer,  67,960.    Length  of  winter  schools  in  wetkty  9i.8i{  of  nniMri 
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.74.  Average  monthly  wag^s  of  male  teachers,  excltuive  of  board,  $17.88;  of 
imale  teacheiB,  $7.88.  Number  of  male  teachers  in  winter  schools,  1,098;  of 
smale  teachers,  1,156.    Whole  amount  raised  for  district  schools,  $231,484. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Educational  funds.  The  available  school  fHind,  January  1, 1866,  was  $401, 
04.84.  There  is,  besides,  due  the  school  fhnd,  but  unavailable,  the  sum  of 
114^9.85.  The  receipts  of  the  fund  during  the  year,  including  balance  of  cash, 
iDuary  1,  1854,  were  $58,614.62.  By  the  School  Act  of  1861,  $40,000  are  appro- 
riated  to  the  use  of  schools  from  the  school  fund,  and  $40,000  fVom  the  State 
eamiry,  which  sum  of  $80,000  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  upon  the 
ISIS  of  population. 

Common  Schools.  The  statistics  of  the  schools  for  1864  are  as  follows: 
lumber  of  townships  in  the  State,  190;  number  of  townships  making  returns, 
54;  number  of  districts  in  those  townships,  1,426;  returns  received  fVom  1,877. 
hildren  between  6  and  18, 168,081;  children  attending  school  3  months  or  less, 
>,880;  6  months,  26,958;  9  months,  24,968;  12  months,  26,668;  number  over  18 
ears  ^f  age  who  attended  school,  1,076;  colored  children  taught,  2,384;  whole 
amber  of  children  taught,  105,040.  Average  length  of  schools  in  months,  81 ; 
rerage  price  of  tuition  per  quarter  to  each  pupil,  $2,08.  Amount  raised  by 
IX  to  support  schools,  $210,023.44;  received  from  the  State,  $86,260;  fl^ 
'her  source,  $42,756.92 ;  amount  raised  in  addition  for  building,  repairing,  and 
imishing  school-rooms,  $44,925.99;  total  amount  appropriated  for  school  pur- 
ees, $388,671.86.  Whole  number  of  teachers,  1,981, — 1,201  males  and  780 
imales.  Salary  of  males  per  annum,  $347 ;  of  females,  $203.  Eight  teachers* 
istitutes  have  been  held  during  the  year,  at  which  356  teachers  attended. 
eachers*  associations  are  also  held  quarterly  in  the  counties  where  they  exist, 
he  Superintendent  speaks  of  the  experiment  of  teachers'  institutes  in  this  State 
\  being  "signally  successful." 

State  Nobmal  School.  The  legislature  in  1855  established  an  institution 
r  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  and  appropriated  $10,000  a 
3ar  for  five  years  for  its  support.  The  school  is  located  at  Trenton,  with  W.  F. 
helps  for  Principal. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  Legislature  provides  !for  the  indigent  deaf  and 
imb  children  in  the  institution  in  New  York,  at  an  expense  of  about  $6,000  a 
iar. 

NEW  YORK. ' 

EDUCATiONjft  Funds.  The  amount  of  capital  and  annual  revenue  of  the  sev- 
al  funds  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  education,  for  the  year  ending  Septem. 
srSO,  1864,  was  as  follows: — 

CapitaL  Revenue, 

ommon  School  Fund,  ....  $2,426,211.97  $514,994.87 
oited  States  Deposit  Fund,  .  .  .      4,014,620.71  286,949.77 

Itemtnre  Fund,  ....  268,620.12  52,488.68 

$6,708,852.80        $854,878.82 

Of  the  funds  devoted  to  education,  what  was  exclusively  the  Common  School 
and  in  1864,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

roductive  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  $2,425,211.97 

nxmut  from  United  States  Deposit  Fund  which  will  produce 
1165,000,  the  sum  annually  appropriated  therefrom  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  at  six  per  cent  interest,  2,750,000.00 
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Amoant  from  same  fand  which  will  prodaee  at  six  per  ceot.  $36,000 
annually,  that  being  the  earn  reserved  by  the  constitution  to  be 
added  annually  to  the  capital  of  the  School  Fund,       .  .  $410,Mtt.( 


Making  a  total  of $6,691,87«. 

The  annual  mterest  on  this  sum,  at  six  per  cent  is  $385,512.    The  bmlanoe 
income  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  is  appropriated  to  tiie  support 
colleges,  academies,  tlie  normal  school,  Indian  schools,  teachers'  institute,  &o. 
The  income  of  the  Literature  Fund,  must,  by  the  constitution,  be  applied  to 
support  of  academies. 

The  whole  amount  of  public  money  received  from  all  sources  by  the  eommi 
sioners  of  cities,  and  town  superintendents,  during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1851 
was  $1,656,908.37.    Apportioned  for  teachers'  wages,  $1,316,986.11;  for  libraries 
$47,654.06.     Leaving  a  balance  for  contingent  expenses,  &c.,  of  $292,404L20. 
amount  of  taxes  levied  during  the  year,  for  purchasing  school^houses, 
996.07;  for  buildmg  do.  $290,283.89;  for  hbing  do.  $11,139.57;  repairing 
$102,095.24;  insuring  do.  $3,901.10;    fuel,  $98,812.08;  books,  apparatus,  &c. 
$11,414.76.    The  amount  paid  for  teachers*   wages,  beside  public  moDey, 
$285,365.25.     Aggregate  expenditures  for   school  purposes  during   the  y 
$2,666,609.36. 

^MMON  Schools.    The  statistics  of  the  common  schools  for  the  year 
wisre  as  follows :  Whole  number  of  district^,  the  school-houses  of  which 
situated  within  the  town,  11,798.    Number  of  whole  districts  in  the  State,  8,i 
Number  of  parts  of  districts,  5,875.     Returns  were  received  from  8,729 
and  5,723  parts  of  districts.    Average  length  of  schools  in  all  the  districts, 
months.    Volumes  in  district  libraries,  1,572,270.    877,201  children  were  tai 
during  the  year.      1,186,709  were  returned  between  4  and  21  years  of 
199,155  pupils  attended  school  less  than  2  mouths;  212,110  attended  2  months 
less  than  4;  177,957,  4  and  less  than  6;  128,206,  6  and  less  than  8;  71,198,  8 
less  than  10 ;  42,174,  10  and  less  than  12 ;  and  13,591  attended  school  for  12  moo! 
There  were  4,668  colored  children  between  4  and  21  in  the  80  colored  schoo 
reported.    $1,978.12  of  public  money  were  received  on  account  of  colored  sc 
and,  besides  public  money,  $1,360.88  were  paid  for  teachers'  wages.    Number 
unincorponited,  select,  and  private  schools  reported  in  the  districts,  1,601. 
age  number  of  pupils  therein,  34,279.    $1,000  are  appropriated  for  the  sn; 
and  education  of  Indian  youths  at  Jarm^outes,  instead  of  schools,  as  formeri; 
1,570  pupils  had  their  tuition  paid  by  the  State,  at  academies  in  the 
that  they  will  become  teachers.    Teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  19  counties 
the  State. 

State  Normal  School.    The  State  appropriates  about  $12,000  a  year  for 
State  Normal  School,  at  Albany.    About  250  attend  the  normal  school  ann 
In  September,  1854,  tliore  were  250  pupils  in  the  school,  64  males,  and  186 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  780,  391  males  and  889^ females.    In  this 
in  1852-53, 16  Indian  youth,  15  males  and  1  female,  were  taught  to  prepare 
for  teachers  among  their  own  people.    Nearly  every  county  in  the  State  is 
sented  in  this  school.    The  miscellaneous  library  consists  of  about  1,000  voli 
and  pamphlets;  that  of  text-books  of  about  6,000  volumes.    The  expenses  of 
school  for  the  year  near  $11,492.00. 

Imstitution  fob  tuk  Deaf  and  Dumb,  New  Yobk.    Number  of 
12;  number  of  pupils,  Dec.  31,  1858,  278;  left  during  the  year,  48;  admitted,  44; 
whole  number  Dec.  81, 1854,  279.    Of  these  208  were  supported  by  New  Yont; 
16  by  the  city  of  New  York;  20  by  New  Jersey;  82  by  thehr  friends;  and  6  by 
the  institution.    The '  time  of  admission  is  the  first  Wednesday  in  SepUmb*'; 
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s,  $130  ptr  oiMMiM  for  each  pupil,  clothing  and  traveling  expenses  excepted 
paid  semi-annaally  in  advance,  and  satisfactory  security  for  punctual  pay- 

;  of  bills  and  clothing,  which,  if  desired,  is  furnished  at  an  additional  charge 

to  a  year.  The  receipts  of  the  institution  from  all  sources  for  the  year  1854, 
$49,982.16.    Expenditures,  including  balance  lost  year  due  the  treasurer  of 

10.63,  $52,867.71.     Due  the  treasurer,  $5,847.08. 

jTiTCTioN  FOR  THE  Bltnd,  AT  New  York.  The  State  appropriates 
04  a  year  toward  the  education  of  its  indigent  blind  youth  iu  the  institution 
iw  York. 

nrruTioif  for  Idiots,  at  Syracuse.  This  institution  was  opened  at  Al- 
in  October,  1861,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wilbur,  but  in  1856  was  removed' to 
:u8e,  where  a  building  had  been  erected  at  an  expense,  including  the  land, 
1,000.     There  are  about  70  pupils. 

USES  OF  Refuge  and  Keformation  for  Juveniub  Crimiitaub.  There 
fo  institutions  for  young  criminals:  one  at  Rnndairs  Island,  near  New  York, 
tie  other  at  Rochester.  For  the  two,  tlie  Legislature  appropriated  $112,000 
4.  The  institution  at  Rochester,  on  the  l8t  of  Jan.,  1855  had  268  inmates: 
'ere  received  during  the  year;  average  age  13.33;  56  were  American,  95 
aers,  and  4  colored.  109  were  committed  for  petit  larceny ;  16  for  grand 
y;  1  for  rape;  18  for  vagrancy.  Of  those  who  left  during  the  year,  40 
ndentured;  5  sent  to  sea  on  whaling  voyages;  and  50  discharged  to  parents 
oMtiians.  The  boys  work  seven  hours  a  day,  and  are  at  school  three  and 
hours. 

ENiLE  AsYXUM  AT  New   York.    The   legislature  in  1864  appropriated 

0  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  young  offenders  who  had 
en  pronounced  criminal  by  the  courts.  The  school  was  opened  in  1864, 
18  already  received  over  500  neglected  and  vicious  children.  A  large  and 
Klious  structure  near  King*s  Bridge,  is  nearly  completed  for  the  accommo- 
of  the  institution. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

cational  Fund.  In  1825  the  State  constituted  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
>n  schools,  called  the  Literary  Fund,  out  of  the  sales  of  the  swamp  lands, 

property  which  may  escheat  to  the  State.    The  present  capital  of  the 

$1,700,000.    The  income  in  1854  was  $128,000. 

M03I  Schools.  The  present  system  was  instituted  in  1840,  and  in  1852, 
ce  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  was  created  and  filled  by  the  ap- 
ent  of  C.  II.  Wiley.  From  his  report  for  1855,  it  appears  that  there  were 
1,600  common  schools  with  150,000  pupils;  800  academies  with  9,000  teach- 
ne  high  schools  or  colleges  for  girls,  and  five  colleges  for  males,  with  an 
ite  attendance  of  over  1,000  students.  The  State  appropriated  $180,000, 
^,000  more  were  raised  by  local  taxes.  Pay  of  male  teachers  about  $21,  and 
Je  teachers,  $18  per  month. 

.ux  FOB  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  at  Raleigh.  Instituted  in 
State  appropriates  $1,000  annually  in  aid  of  indigent  pupils. 

OHIO. 

ATioif  AL.  Funds.    The  school  fund  consists,  (1.)  of  certain  trust  fundt^  the 

1  of  lands  originally  given  to  certain  districts  of  territory  in  the  State,  upon 
le  State  pays  the  interest  annually  to  the  several  counties  hi  the  proper 
according  to  the  number  of  youth  therein;  (2.)  of  the  State  Onnmon  School 
lich  by  the  act  of  March  24, 1851,  \  30,  is  made  to  consist  of**  the  interest 
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of  the  purchMe-money  of  the  Salt  Lands;  the  balance  of  the  Sorplas 

Fund ;  the  interest  of  tho  Surplus  Revenue  Fund  paid  bj  the  counties ;  receipts-  '^^  C3^ 

firom  peddlers*  licenses,  from  auction  dutieS|  from  taxes  upon  lawyers  and  physi-^  «9t~ii 

oiens,  and  upon  banks  and  insurance  and  bridge  ccwipanies ;  and  of  such  taxes, 

be  levied  by  the  General  Assembly,  as  shall  be  sufficient,  with  the  above  revenues, 

to  produce,  for  annual  distribution,  the  sum  of  8300,000.*'    The  amount  of 

State  School  Fund  apportioned  to  tlie  several  counties  for  the  year  1864,  in  the 

ratio  of  the  unmarried  youth  between  6  and  21  years  of  age, — ^being  $1,877  each,— 

was  $1,118,080.02;    of  interest  on    School  and  Trust    Funds    so  apportioned 

$112,463.65;  of  School  District  Library  Fund  so  distributed,  $56,904.45;  of  I 

expenditure?,  $980,000,  making  the  whole  amount  of  funds  and  property  apprt^ri— 

ated  $2,266,457.12.    The  average  rate  per  scholar  paid  for  tuition  oat  of  the  Scboor 

Fund  of  1864,  was  $2,071. 

Common  Schools.    Number  of  townships,  corporations,  or  districts  reported  I 
the  State,  1,604;  of  special  districts,  207;  of  fractional  districts,  162;  of  rab-dis 
tricts,  11,203;  number  of  white  youth  between  6  and  21  years,  males,  414,619 
females,  392,831;  in  all,  807,350;  of  colored  youth,  males,  4,919;  females,  4,637 
in  all,  9,756;  total  youth,  817,106.    Number  of  common  schools,  10,880;  nam! 
of  teachers,  males,  7,469 ;  females,  6,413 ;  number  of  white  youth  attending  scl 
males,  244,089;   females,  209,663;  average    daily  attendance,   males,    148,271 
females,  125,171.    Number  of  scholars  who  can  read  and  write,*  139,168.    T 
number  of  months  of  winter  schools,  17,689;  average  length,  1.7  months;  of  su 
mer  schools,  18,028;  average  length,  1.3  months.    Wages  of  teachers  per  men 
males,  $28;  females,  $13.    Number  of  school-houses,  7,286;  value  of  lots  and  ftu 
niture,  $2,197,384;  number  built  this  year,  770;  value  $846,943.92. 

High  Schools.    Number,  57 ;  number  of  teachers,  male,  71 ;  females,  88 ;  ave 
age  daily  attendance,  males,  2,258;  females,  1,496.    Number  of  months  taagfatc:      in 
winter,  122.6 ;  average  length  in  months,  2.16 ;  number  of  months  taught  in 
mer,  84.26 ;  average  length  in  months,  1.48.    Teachers*  wages  per  month, 
$68;  females,  $28.50. 

Ck>L0R£D  Schools.    Number,  48.    Numberof  scholars  during  the  year,  mal< 
1,866;  females,  1,174.    Monthly  pay  of  teachers,  males,  $21.76 ;  females,  $19. 

There  are  also  16  English  and  German  schools. 

Asylum  fok  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Columbus.     The  Asylum  was 
October  16,  1829,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been  681  pupils.    The  numl 
present,  December  4, 1854,  was  157,  81  males  and  76  females.    Of  those  who  hai 
been  admitted  into  the  institution,  the  causes  of  deafness  ascribed  by  friends 
congenital,  215 ;  from  accidental  causes,  816.    413  were  from  families  in 
there  was  but  one  child  deaf  and  dnmb;  46  from  families  where  there  were  2; 
where  there  were  3;  4  where  there  were  4;  1  where  there  were  6;  and  S 
there  were  6.    The  number  who  are  known  to  have  married  since  gndnatko 
69,  of  whom  42  married  deaf  mutes.    Of  these  latter  only  one  case  is  known ' 
the  child  is  deaf  and  dumb. 

IivsTiTUTioN  FOB  THE  Blixd,  Columbus.    The  uumbcr,  including 
and  assistants,  in  1854,  66 ;  of  those,  60  were  pupils.    During  the  year  there 
78  pupils  in  the  institution,  38  males  and  36  females. 

PENNSYLVANLA. 

Ck>MMON  Schools  in  1854.    A  system  of  popular  education  wae  attamptMS  Jb 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  common  school  fund  established,  in  1881.    The  State  '^^ru 
not  divided  into  districts  for  school  purposes  until  1884,  and  the  act  of  April  Istf 
of  that  year  is  generally  considered  the  first  common  school  law.    The  act  o^ 
Hay  8, 1864,  revised  the  school  laws  ef  the  Sute.    B j  it  th«  Saoreteiy  of  M«i 
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is  contmued  to  be,  ex  officio^  the  Superintendent  of  common  schools,  with  the 
mthoritj  to  appoint  a  deputy.  The  office  of  county  superintendent  is  estab- 
ished,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  officer,  who  is  elected  by  the  school  direc- 
on  of  the  several  districts  in  the  county  for  three  years,  to  attend  especially  to 
iie  schools  in  the  county,  and  to  examine  and  give  certiflcatos  to  teachers.  The 
«hool  districts  are  put  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  school  directors,  who 
■eport  to  the  county  superintendent.  Teachers  are  required  to  report  monthly  to 
jie  directors  and  can  receive  no  pay  until  such  report  is  made.  The  districts  for 
ichool  purposes  are  made  bodies  corporate,  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued ;  to 
Know  money  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  assessed 
ralne  of  the  real  estate  of  the  district,  to  purchase  ground  or  build  school-houses, 
rhe  directors  are  required  to  establish  in  their  districts  separate  schools  for  mu- 
atto  and  negro  children,  when  they  can  be  located  so  as  to  accommodate  twenty 
rapils;  and  when  so  established,  and  kept  open  four  months  in  any  year,  the  dlrec- 
aMtb  shall  not  be  compelled  to  admit  such  pupils  into  other  schools  of  the  district 
No  district  can  receive  its  share  of  the  State  appropriation  for  any  year,  until  its 
ichools  have  been  kept  four  months  in  such  year.  The  directors  and  teachers  in 
Mch  district  meet  annually  before  the  schools  are  opened,  and  determine  the 
ichool-books  that  are  to  be  used  during  the  year,  and  no  others  than  those  thus 
idected  can  be  used.  The  county  superintendents  are  to  report  to  the  State 
tnperintendent  in  June  of  each  year.  There  could  be  no  report  made  for  the  year 
1854,  and  the  statistics  of  the  schools  for  1863  are  therefore  repeated.  The  whole 
xamber  of  school  districts  reported,  exclusive  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  year  ending  June  80th,  1853,  was  1,531.  The  whole  number  of 
ichools  was  9,507.  The  average  number  of  months  that  schools  were  taught 
wta  5.  Number  of  male  teachers,  7,590;  number  of  female  teachers,  8,640. 
Average  wages  per  month  of  male  teachers,  $19.25;  of  female  teachers,  $12.08* 
{dumber  of  male  scholars,  260,269;  number  of  female  scholars,  214,286;  number 
earning  German,  11,121.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in  each  school  was 
12;  and  the  cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  month,  48  cent«.  The  amount  of 
ax  levied  in  the  accepting  districts  was  $1,021,387.84;  received  fW>mthe  State 
tppropriatioR,  including  $31,307.30  paid  to  Philadelphia  city  and  county,  $164, 
(90.27.  The  cost  of  instruction  was  $731,743.18 ;  fuel  and  contingencies,  $84,158.76 ; 
if  school-houses,  repairs,  &;o.,  $147,516.78.  The  number  of  taxables  by  the 
lioDDial  return  in  1858  was  645,164.  The  returns  of  over  100  districts  are  not 
Deluded  in  the  foregoing,  as  they  were  received  too  late.  Since,  and  including 
1844,  the  annual  appropriation  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  schools  has  been 
^0,000. 

Ikstitution  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia.  The  school  was  opened  in 
March,  1838.  Number  of  pupils,  Jan.  1, 1855,  125, — 66  males,  59  females.  Of 
hit  number  there  are  from  Pennsylvania  93,  Maryland  8,  New  Jersey  14,  Dela- 
fire  6,  all  other  places  4.  Number  of  pupils  from  its  foundation  to  Jan.  1,  1863, 
S87.  Causes  of  blindness :  opthalmia  74,  amaurosis  32,  cataract  20,  congenital  18, 
imall-pox  10,  scarlet  fever  6,  other  fevers  4,  measles  6,  accidents  from  stones,  &c., 
L5,  explosion  of  powder  12,  pistol  or  gun-shot  5,  accidents  not  stated  6,  scrofula 
If  hydrocephalus,  arrow-shots  and  fire,  2  each,  kick  of  a  horse,  foul  air  in  a  well, 
rheumatism,  whooping-cough,  polypus,  acute  iretus,  irritable  retina,  neuralgia,  1 
iteh,  unknown  13.  Value  of  goods  manufactured  during  the  year  1854,  $8,368.85 ; 
lalet  $7,641.39.  Expenses  of  the  Institution,  $32,475,48;  receipts,  $80,898.77. 
So  secta-rian  faith  is  inculcated.  School,  music,  and  work  alternately  occupy  8k 
loan  daily.  The  terms  for  pay  pupils  are  $200  a  year,  including  board  instmc- 
ioo,  and  medical  attendance.  Blind  children  in  indigent  circumstances  fi'ora 
'eoosylvania.  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  are  provided  for  by  those 
htes  for  8  yean. 
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HouBS  or  Rkfugr,  Philadelphia.    RemainiDg,  December  81, 1852, 149 

and  49  girls  in  the  white  and  84  boys  and  40  girls  in  the  colored 
total  322.    The  institution  is  designed  for  the  reform  of  juvenile  delinquf 
Most  of  tlie  inmates  are  committed  bj  magistrates,  and  a  few  hj  the 
courts.    The  boys  are  employed  in  various  manufacturing  occupatioDs. 
earnings  amounted  to  $6,654.58.    The  expenses  of  the  year  were  $87,912.1 
and  the  receipts  $87,064.13. 

House  of  Refuge  of  Western  PEKNSTLVAiriA,  Pittsbubo.    The 

of  this  institution  was  granted  in  April,  1850.  The  State  then  approprii 
$20,000  toward  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  sut 
quently  $20,000  more.  $20,000  additional  have  been  subscribed  by  five  of 
western  counties,  and  23,332.50  by  individuals  up  to  December  31, 1854.  Th^ 
had  been  expended  for  the  site  (eleven  acres)  $10,000,  and  for  buildings, 
$92,500.  The  institution  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  inmates  DecemZ^ 
13,  1854,  and  is  intended  not  only  for  those  youth  of  the  western  counties 
sylvanio,  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime  or  misdemeanor,  but  for  those  ^^)m 
from  their  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct,  are  beyond  the  control  of  their  par^tnd 
or  guardians. 

Pj^nnsylvania  Institution  for  the   Deaf  and  Dumb,  PHfLADXLPRzi. 
There  were  in  the  institution  Dec.  81, 1854, 163;  93  boys,  and  70  girls.    Of  ihete, 
106  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  18  by  Maryland,  11  by  Neir 
Jerse}',  and  8  by  Delaware.    About  6  hours  each  day  are  spent  by  4he  popibii 
the  schools,  and  8  hours  by  the  males  in  the  tailor's  or  shoemaker's  shops.  Tbs 
females  are  instructed Jn  sewing,  and  other  branches  of  domestic  economy.   The 
expenses  for  the  year  were  about  $40,000. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Educational  Funds.  The  State  has  a  permanent  School  Fund,  actually  in- 
vested, of  $78,896.88.  By  an  act  passed  in  1836,  the  interest  of  the  State's  part  of 
the  United  States  surplus  revenue  (coramonlj'  called  tlie  Deposit  Fund)  was  let 
apart  for  public  schools.  $35,000  are  annually  paid  from  the  State  treasarr  for 
schools;  and  by  the  act  of  January,  1854,  $15,000  were  added  to  the  annual aj^- 
propriation.  By  an  act  passed  in  June,  1848,  the  proceeds  of  the  militia  coauDit- 
tation  tax  in  each  town  are  to  be  applied  hereafter  to  the  support  of  public  schodi* 

PuBUC  Schools.  The  whole  number  of  school  districts  in  October,  1864,  i* 
882,  of  which  42  are  not  organized;  297  districts  own  their  school-houses;  in  40 
districts  they  are  owned  by  the  town ;  and  in  41  by  proprietors.  There  has  baan 
expended  for  school-houses  during  the  last  nine  years,  $319,293.07;  during  the  li»* 
year,  $7,848,57.  Number  of  scholars  in  May,  1854,  25,868,-13,770  males  and 
11,811  females;  average  attendance,  19,894.  Number  of  male  teachers,  253;  of 
female,  864.  Amount  {received  from  the  State,  $35,000 ;  amount  raised  by  tomMi 
$61,013;  whole  amount  from  all  sources,  $118,602.88.  Expended  for  instruct!^ 
$108,049. 

NoBMAL  School.  A  State  Normal  School  was  established  by  the  leglslabB* 
in  May,  1854,  and  $3,000  a  year  are  appropriated  therefor.  It  is  at  Providtfi* 
Dana  P.  Colbum  is  principal.  Teachers'  institutes  are  annually  held  in  dJSUf^ 
parts  of  the  State,  supported  by  the  State. 

Deaf  Mutes,  Blind  and  Idiots.  The  sum  of  $2,600  is  appropriated  fbr  A* 
education  of  indigent  deaf  mutes,  blind,  and  idiotic  persons.  The  State  beneddft* 
ries  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  four  in  number,  are  sent  to  the  American  Asj^ 
at  Hartford ;  those  of  the  blind,  three  in  number,  are  sent  to  the  Perkins  Institute 
at  South  Boston.    Four  persons  (up  to  January  1, 1858)  have  received  the  boia^ 
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of  the  State  appropriation  for  idiots  and  imbeciles,  two  of  whom  are  at  Sonth  Bos- 
ton, one  at  Barre,  Mass.,  and  one  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Richards,  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Pbovidence  Reform  School.  This  school  was  established  in  1850,  and  was 
opened  to  receive  inmates,  November  1,  1850.  From  that  date  to  November  80, 
1864,  there  were  committed,  298,-252  boys,  41  girls.  There  were  in  the  school, 
Korember  80,  1854, 106,-92  boys  and  14  girls;  admitted  daring  the  year,  85,-78 
boys  and  12  girls.  Discharged  during  the  year,  70  boys  and  10  girls.  Of  the  85 
admitted  dnring  the  year,  27  were  committed  for  theft;  11  for  assault;  8  for  va- 
grancy ;  24  for  truancy ;  4  for  safe-keeping.  58  were  born  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  these  4B  were  bom  in  Rhode  Island.  7i  hours  in  each  day,  except  Sun- 
days, are  devoted  to  labor;  5  to  school  exercises;  2h  to  meals  and  recreation;  1  to 
religious  exercises;  and  8  to  sle^p.  Their  labor  has  been  employed  in  making 
raeh  articles  as  are  needed  in  the  institution,  and  in  housework.  An  arrangement 
ii  made  by  the  State  by  which  all  juvenile  delinquents  may  be  sen^  to  this  schooL 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Educational.  Funds.  Tlic  State  has  no  permanent  Educational  Funds,  but 
makes  liberal  appropriations  of  money  raised  by  tax,  for  educational  purposes. 
In  1854,  among  the  items  of  expenditure  are  $30,000  for  Military  Schools;  $6,822 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb;  $75,000  for  Free  Schools;  $22,000  for  South  Carolina  College; 
HOC  for  pupUs  of  Orphan  Hou»e  at  Charleston,  at  South  Carolina  College ;  $8,668 
Bar  Libraries;  $20,000  for  Medical  College;  $20,000  to  College  at  Charleston. 

Free  Schools.  The  State  appropriates  annually  $75,000  for  the  support  of 
Free  Schools.  In  some  districts  independent  schools  are  set  up,  but  in  others  the 
officers  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  the  quota  for  a  particular  district,  pay 
(he  tuition  of  a  certain  number  of  poor  scholars,  who  are  admitted  into  pay  or  pri- 
rate  schools  as  beneficiaries.  | 

IxsTTTOTioN  FOR  Deap  AND  DuHB  AT  SPARTANBURO.  For  many  ycars  this 
State  sent  her  indigent  doaf  mutes  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford.  In 
1849,  Mr.  N.  P.  Walker  opened  a  private  school  with  four  pupils,  near  Spartan- 
Mug.    The  State  pays  at  the  rat«  of  $150  for  each  of  the  twenty-six  beneficiaries. 

TENNESSEE. 

Educational  Funds.  This  State  has  a  permanent  School  Fund  of  $1,846,068, 
nade  up  of  a  bonus  paid  by  sevenvl  banks,  the  income  of  which  amounts  to  about 
1118,000,  and  an  academy  fund,  which  yields  about  $18,000  a  year. 

Common  Schools.  There  are  no  published  returns  of  the  condition  of  the 
ichoola,  except  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  Which  in 
1^1  was  288,454. 

AsTLiTM  FOR  Deaf  Mutss  AT  Knoxville.  Established  in  1845;  has  40  pu- 
tils,  and  received  $2,500  from  the  State. 

Institution  for  the  Bund  at  Nashville.  Established  in  1844;  has  20  pn- 
Us,  and  receives  $3,000  from  the  State. 

TEXAS. 
Educational  Funds.  One-tenth  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  State  are  set  aside 
IT  schools  by  the  constitution,  and  by  act  of  the  legislature,  to  constitute  a  Gen 
al  School  Fund,  which  now  amounts  to  $150,00.0.  $2,000,000  in  United  States 
onds,  yielding  at  5  per  cent.  $100,000  annually,  are  also  appropriated  to  consti- 
te  a  Special  School  Fimd,  besides  liberal  grants  of  huid  to  the  several  counties 
be  amoant  annually  distributed  is  about  $115,000. 
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Ck>MMON  Schools.    There  U  no  uniform  or  efficient  system  of  common 
in  operation.    The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  retamed 
1854,  was  127,128. 

VERMONT. 

Educatiomal  Funds.    The  State  had  set  apart  an  accumuIatiDg  fund  in 
of  common  schools,  which  in  1845,  amounted  to  $800,000,  and  in  that  year 
abolished,  and  the  sum,  which  had  been  before  borrowed  for  that  pnrjKMe,  was 
propriated  to  pay  the  State  debt 

CoMMOK  Schools.    The  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
has  not  been  filled  since  1851,  and  no  returns  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
been  made  since  that  date.    In  1851  there  were  2,594  school  districts;  numl 
scholars,  90,110;  average  of  wages  paid  male  teachers  per  month,  $18.56;  arec-^t^ 
of  wages  paid  female  teachers  per  month,  $5.54 ;  whole  wages  for  males,  $66,75».»^f. 
for  females,  $61,319.65;  number  of  weeks  of  schools  by  males,  19,360;  by  fem^ltg^ 
43,288;  whole  wages  to  teachers,  $127,071.81;  cost  of  board,  $70,492.87;  eomtcf 
fuel,  &c.,  $19,837.65;  cost  for  wages,  board,  and  fuel,  $217,402.88;  public  money 
divided  for  support  of  schools,  $90,893.91 ;  average  length  of  school  during  th» 
year,  24  weeks;  average  of  scholars  per  district,  39;  expense  per  scholar,  $3.20. 

Deaf  akd  Dumb  and  Blind.  The  indigent  deaf  mutes  of  the  State  are  sop- 
ported  at  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and  the  blind  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion at  Boston.    Expense  about  $2,500  a  year. 

VIRGINIA. 

Educational  Funds.  The  State  has  funds  for  literary  purposes,  vii.,  1.  Tb« 
permanent  Literary  Fund  amounts  to  $1,964,162.49,  from  which  deduct  Iobjw, 
etc.,  $376,141.85,  which  leaves  an  available  capital  of  $1,588,020.64.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  $24,324.82  in  the  treasury,  this  sum  is  invested  and  productive.  The 
interest  on  this  sum  is  $102,891.11,  of  which  aiJount  $75,000  were  appropristed  to 
primary  and  free  schools  for  the  poor,  $15,000  to  the  University,  and  $l,fiOO  to  the 
Military  Institute. 

2.  The  Dawton  Fund  is  a  bequest  for  the  support  of  free  schools  in  Nelson  sod 
Albemarle  counties,  and  now  amounts  to  $39,016.04,  and  to  this  may  be  ftdded 
$25,167.45  of  unproductive  capital.  The  net  amount  of  interest  received  on  the 
available  capital  fur  1852,  was  $2,842.42,  two-thirds  of  which  are  appropriated,  so- 
cording  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Dawson,  to  Albemarle  and  one-thbrd  to  Nelson  coQotX' 

8.  The  total  resources  of  the  Literary  Fund  amounted  to  $122,672.46,  vhieh 
includes  the  proceeds  of  several  fines,  escheats,  etc.,  and  the  expenditures  to 
$109,968.08,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  equal  to  $86,858.86. 

Public  Schools.  There  are  two  descriptions  of  schools  in  Virginia,  rix.f  ^ 
primary  or  common  schools,  and  the  district  free  schools.  The  latter  are  established  _ 
in  Henry,  Jefferson,  Kanawha,  King  George,  Northampton,  Norfolk,  Ohio,Princ** 
Anne,  and  Washington  coimties,  and  in  the  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  WheeW 
The  first  are  schools  for  the  poor,  and  the  latter  for  all  classes.  The  nsi&htf 
of  school  commissioners  in  189  counties  and  six  towns  was  1,866.  There  were  i> 
123  counties  and  towns,  3,710  common  or  poor  schools,  at  which  80,834  childrtB 
had  been  taught  during  the  year,  at  a  total  expense  of  $68,964 ;  and  in  eight  oodb- 
ties  and  two  towns,  232  district  free  schools,  at  which  $10,848  children  had  heCB 
taught  at  a  total  expense  of  $59,628.  The  average  cost  of  each  child  m  the  oo>'' 
mon  schools  was  $2.21,  and  in  the  district  schools  $5.86.  Average  attendaoeew 
each  child  at  common  schools  56  days,  and  at  district  schools  about  110  ds/** 
The  reports,  however,  are  very  incomplete  and  wanting  in  detuL 

Uniykbsitt  of  Vibginia.    This  is  a  State  institution,  and  had  in  186i-S,4M 
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ents.  The  numbers  in  attendance  on  the  several  schools  were  as  follows : 
ol  of  ancient  languages,  122;  of  modem  languages,  117;  of  mathematics,  148; 
atnjral  philosophy,  125 ;  of  chemistrj,  206 ;  of  medicine,  96 ;  of  comparative 
omj,  physiology,  and  surgery,  94;  of  anatomy,  97;  of  moral  philosophy,  119; 
of  law,  81.  The  receipts  of  the  University  for  the  year  were  $47,829.44, 
the  expenses  $44,266.09.  The  library  contains  15,115  volumes,  and  4,587 
phlets  and  periodicals,  or  19,702  in  the  aggregate. 

[BOiMiA  MiLiTABT  Institutk.  This  is  a  military  and  icienti^c  school  in  law 
iu  fact,  and  the  policy  of  its  course  of  instruction  has  been  regulated  accord- 
''•  The  course  of  instruction  is  distributed  among  six  departments,  viz.t 
lematics ;  English  and  Latin  languages ;  engineering,  drawing,  and  geography ; 
liatiy,  geology,  and  mineralogy ;  natural  and  experimental  philosophy ;  and 
ch  language.  The  expenses  of  the  institute  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  funds 
nded  in  new  buildings,  were  $48,779.91,  of  which  sum  $15,406.42  paid  the  ex* 
ss  of  the  Institute  proper,  $19,551.19  those  of  the  quartermasters'  department, 
$13,822.80  those  of  the  subsistence  department. 

LAF  Mutes  and  Bliivd.  The  institution  is  located  at  Staunton.  In  the 
-mute  department  there  was  65  inmates — 33  males  and  82  females ;  and  in 
tlind  department  88 — 22  males  and  16  females.  The  whole  number  of  deaf- 
ts  on  the  registers  on  the  30th  September,  1852,  was  187,  and  of  blind,  83. 
Liiinat«s  are  employed  in  four  shops — the  brush  and  mattress  shop,  the  book- 
ng  shop,  the  shoe  shop,  and  the  chair  shop.  The  literary  education  is  very 
»ngfa,  and  includes  music,  drawing,  etc.  Annual  charges,  $120  for  deaf  mutes, 
1160  for  the  blind.  The  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  year  amounted  to 
^5.     State  appropriation  $15,000. 

WISCONSIN. 

UCATIONAL  Funds.  The  State  has  received  from  the  United  States  958,648 
of  land  for  elementary  schools,  and  46,000  for  a  university.  The  capital  of 
::;ommon  School  Fund,  December  31,  1854,  was  $1,670,258.77,  of  which  the 
of  $1,635,576.74  is  drawing  interest  at  7  per  cent,  and  will  give  $114,490  for 
ibution.  If  to  this  be  added  unexpended  balances,  there  was  for  distribution, 
56,  $144,412,  or  a  fraction  over  93  cents  to  each  child  in  the  State  between  4 
20  years  of  age.  There  is,  besides,  the  University  Fund,  of  $161,146.61,  the 
ne  of  which  is  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  University. 

ijcMOK  Schools.  For  the  year  ending  August  31, 1854,  returns  were  received 
88  of  the  50  counties  in  the  State.  Of  the  435  towns  in  the  counties  heard 
^  all  but  10  made  reports.  The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  reporting 
s  was  2,164.  101,580  out  of  the  155,125  children  residing  in  the  counties,  be- 
Q  the  ages  of  4  and  20,  attended  school.  1,359  children  under  4  years  of  agOt 
994  over  20,  attended  school.  Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers, 
0 ;  of  female,  $10.87.  Average  number  of  months  kept  by  male  teachers,  3.4 ; 
smale  teachers,  4.33.  $163,485.64  were  expended  for  teachers*  wages, 
i0.89  for  libraries,  and  $9,472.43  for  other  purposes.  Number  of  volumes  re< 
!il  in  libraries,  14,027.  There  are  75  school-houses  of  brick,  79  of  stone,  938 
gs,  and  1,052  framed,  and  all  are  valued  at  $347,544.55. 

ATB  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  at  Delay  an.  Established  in  1862.  81 
js  in  1854. 

ATE  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Janes ville.  Established  in  1850,  and 
arted  by  a  State  tax  of  a  mill  in  every  dollar  of  taxable  property,  which 
ed  in  1853,  $1,500.    16  pnpili  in  1854. 
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Vn.    STATISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 

AND  LARGE  TOWNS. 

« 

In  presenting  the  Statistics  of  Public  Schools  in  a  few  of  the  cities  inclac 
in  the  Table  VIII.,  we  will  relieve  the  severity  and  dryness  of  mere  figures,         ,by 
presenting  them  in  their  connection  with  the  observations  of  the  school  offic 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  several  systems. 

BOSTON. 

The  Pablic  Schools  of  Boston  are  intrusted  to  the  supervision  of  a  Schc 
Board,  composed  of  seventy-four  members,  viz.,  the  Mayor  of  the  City, 
President  of  the  Common  Council,  and  six  persons  chosen  in  each  ward^»  — 
two  elected  each  year,  and  holding  their  offices  for  a  term  of  three  y*^     ti. 
This  board  are  assisted  by  a  superintendent, — who  receives  a  salary  of  $2,V  ^DO, 
and  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  interests  of  the  schools.     This  office  is  a  -^ow 
held  by  that  veteran,  not  in  years,  but  in  school  superintendence,  NattzM^aa 
Bishop,  LL.  D.,  and  any  suggestions  from  his  pen  are  entitled  to  the  seric^ns 
consideration  of  nil  engaged  in  organizing  or  administering  systems  of  puS=»Iie 
education.    From  his  last  (Fifth)  Annual  Report,  and  the  Annual  Repor*^  of 
the  School  Board  for  1855,  and  the  Report  of  the  Auditor,  we  gather  the  ^«1- 
lowing  statistics  and  suggestions. 

The  present  territorial  limits  of  Boston  include  3,500  acres,  nearly  on< 
of  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea.    It  is  all  one  school  district,      — iwl 
the  schools  in  the  remote,  and  less  wealthy  sections  have  as  good  scb^ 
houses,  furniture,  appliances,  and  teachers,  as  those  in  the  central  and  ric^J^o 
portions. 

In  1855,  there  were  162,748  inhabitants,  of  whom  29,092  were  between  '^ 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  As  to  the  school  attendance  of  these  children,  "^ 
superintendent  makes  the  following  exhibit : 

**  For  the  year  ending  Scptemlicr  1st,  1855,  there  were  23,529  pupils  bdc^"*? 
ing  to  the  public  schools,  and  in  habitual  attendance.     To  avoid  all  misna^^^' 
standing  on  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  add  hero  a  few  words  of  explanaci*** 
The  above  is  the  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools  during  they^"* 
although  the  whole  number  of  different  pupils  who  received  public  instntc^  ^ 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  was  much  larger.    For  example,  if  one  P'^^Pj 
attend  school  ^V0  months,  another  three,  and  a  third  two,  these  three  wonlc^  J^ 
counted  in  the  foregoing  estimate  as  if  they  were  only  one  child  attenA--^ 
school  the  ten  months  which  constitute  a  school  year.    Hence,  while  we 
that  23,529  pupils  were  in  the  public  schools  last  vear ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
that  more  than  25,500  individual  children  received  instruction  in  our 
for  a  |>eriod  varying  from  one  month  to  the  whole  vear. 

Of  the  23,529  pupils  reported  as  being  in  the  schools  last  year,  there  w< —  ^^. 
in  tlie  primary  schools,  1,729  l>ctween  four  and  five  years  old,  and  in      *** 
higher  grades  of  schools  there  were  841  scholars  over  fifteen  years  of  ^^ 
Now  by  using  these  statistics  as  the  basis  for  calculating  the  whole  namb&^'^ 
school  children  in  the  city,  between  four  and  five  years  old,  and  those  f^"^^ 
fifteen  who  are  probably  in  school,  we  find  the  result  to  be  3,082,  which,  h^^^ 
added  to  the  29,092  gives  us  32,174  as  the  number  of  young  persons  in  j^^ 
ton  who  are  "  due  at  the  schools,"  and  who  ought  to  be  receiving  InstmctioO-  ^ 
some  public  or  private  school  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year. 

Let  us  now  see  what  account  we  can  render  of  these  32,174  young  per00^ 
who  are  of  a  suitable  age  for  being  in  some  school. 

1.     It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  were  23,529  pupils  in  habitw 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  during  the  year,  and  also  that  at  least  2,000 
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more  reoeiYed  Uutrnctioii  for  such  periods  ai  will  me  to  this  number  an  arer- 
age  of  about  four  months  schooling  in  the  year.  By  adding  these  two  nam- 
bers  and  subtracting  the  sum  from  32,174,  we  have  left  6,645  persons  of 
suitable  age  who  do  not  attend  the  public  schools. 

2.  We  now  proceed  to  ascertain  what  number  of  these  persons  are  in 
^attendance  at  the  Tarioos  private  schools  in  the  city. 

We  have  ascertained  that  there  can  not  be  less  than  3,180  scholars  in  all  the 
*'  inoorporatcd  an^  nuincorporatcd  academies  and  private  schools  "  in  the  dty. 
Taking  this  number  from  the  6,645,  we  have  3,565  young  persons  of  a  proper 
aage  for  attending  school  still  unaccounted  for. 

3.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  find  how  many  of  this  remaining  number 
^re  in  the  numerous  public  and  private  charitable  and  reformatory  institu- 
^ons  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  We  Icam  from  the  report  of  the  person 
employed  to  collect  the  statistics  relating  to  the  private  schools,  that  there  are 
in  thesQ  institutions  638  children  of  the  proper  af^  to  be  included  in  this  esti- 
xnate,  who  are  receiving  regular  instruction  suited  to  their  years.  After 
<ledactin^  this  number  from  tlie  3,565,  wc  have  2,927  who  are  not  known  to 
Ims  receiving  what  is  termed  a  good  common  education  in  schools. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  children  in  the  public  and  the  private  schools,  and 
in  the  various  institutions,  there  arc  in  every  community  many  who  are  taught 
mx  home  by  instructors  employed  for  the  purpose,  cither  because  the  parents 
prefer  a  home  education,  or  on  account  of. some  phvsical  or  mental  inability  on 
^e  part  of  the  children  to  endure  the  exposures  of  school  life,  or  to  keep  pace 
"with  others  of  their  own  age  in  learning.  Withoat  pretending  to  give  an 
exact  estimate  of  this  number,  we  prcsnme  there  aro  more  than  200  of  this 
clasa  in  the  city ;  yet  wc  prefer  to  place  this  estimate  at  a  low  point,  because 
^we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  Taking  this  num- 
ber from  the  2,927,  we  have  2,727  left  to  be  accounted  for. 

5.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of  young  persons  between  about  twelve  and 
eighteen  years  of  age  who  are  necessarily  engaged  in  some  daily  occupation  for 
»  uvelihood,  such  as  young  servant  giris  employed  in  families,  ncws-ooys,  and 
errand-boys  for  offices  and  stores,  and  young  apprentices  of  both  sexes,  who 
have  begun  early  to  learn  trades.     Though  these  persons  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  attending  the  day  schools  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year, 
many  of  them  take  advantage  of  the  evening  schools  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  for  the  specml  benefit  of  those  who  are  thus  obliged  to  com- 
mence laboring  for  their  living  before  they  have  obtained  an  ordinary  educa- 
tion, and  also  for  the  instruction  of  adults  whose  early  education  has  been 
entirely  neglected.    These  evening  schools  are  established  and  conducted  by 
associations  of  philanthropic  persons  of  different  religious  denominations,  and 
are  supported  by  contribations  from  l^enevolent  citizens,  like  many  other  char- 
ities.    The  teachers  in  these  schools  are  generally  well  bred  and  well  educated 
persons  of  both  sexes,  who  volunteer  their  serv'ices,  and  in  this  way  they  do  a 
great  amount  of  good  both  by  their  direct  instructions  and  by  their  examples 
of  manners  and  habits  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  city  government  has  no  care  or  control  of  these  schools,  and  is  not 
connected  with  them  in  any  way,  except  as  a  liberal  contributor,  giving  from 
$1,200  to  $1,500  a  year  toward  their  support. 

^  During  the  past  twelve  months  over  1,800  persons  were  instructed  in  the 
six  evening  schools  in  the  city,  which  were  kept  open  from  four  to  five 
months.  From  the  statistics  of  these  schools  it  appears  that,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  600  of  these  persons  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  therefore 
this  number  should  l)e  deducted  from  the  foregoing  2,727. 

6.  We  have  now  2,127  remaining,  who  are,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  growing 
up  to  maturity  without  mtich  regular  school  education.  Without  attempting 
to  give  an  V  very  accurate  information  concerning  the  remainder,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  three  remarks. 

1st.  It  is  highly  probable  that  about  one-third  of  this  number  is  made  up  of 
apprentices  over  fourteen  and  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who,  of  course, 
have  no  legal  claim  on  their  masters  for  any  schooling.  Such  persons  usually 
obtain  a  respectable  common  school  education  before  entering  their  appren- 
ticeships. 

2nd.  Perhaps  another  third  consists  of  boys  and  girls  between  twelve  and 
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fifteen  jears  of  age,  whose  straitened  circam^nces  compel  them  to  labor  aH 
the  time,  and  who  arc  engaged  in  various  indastrial  parsnits,  where  dieir  em* 
plovers  do  not  observe  the  law  of  the  State  forbidding  all  persons  to  hire  or 
secure  the  services  of  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  has  not  at- 
tended some  school  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  during  the  year  preceding  the 
time  of  entering  upon  service. 

3rd.  As  the  census  with  which  we  commenced  includes  all  children  in  every 
condition  of  life,  we  must,  in  disposing  of  the  remaining  700,  allnde  to  a  class 
of  children, — ^very  small,  we  are  happy  to  believe, — ^who,  from  extreme  physical 
weakness,  or  other  causes,  are  incapable  of  learning  any  considerable  part  or 
what  constitutes  a  good  common  eaucation,  and  for  this  reason  do  not  attend 
any  schools. 

In  compliance  with  the  school  regulations,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  this 
topic  a  thorough  examination.  I  am  unwilling  to  take  leave  of  the  subject 
without  expressing  my  entire  confidence  in  the  substantial  accnracy  of  the 
foregoing  statements,  and  also  expressing  the  belief  that  out  of  32,174  young 
persons  in  the  city  who  are  "  due  at  the  schools,''  there  are  not  more,  on  an 
average,  than  500  absentees  from  school  who  deserve  to  be  blamed  for  non- 
attendance." 

Under  "An  Act  concerning  Truant  Children  and  Absentees  from  School,*^ 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1850,  and  modified  in  1853  and. 
and  1854,  the  city  of  Boston  has  adopted  ordinances  to  secure  the  general  at- 
tendance of  children  at  schools.  Dr.  Bishop  presents  the  following  maiia. 
feature  of  the  plan  in  actual  operation. 

"  The  territorial  limits  of  the  city  are  divided  into  diree  districts,  and  a. 
'Truant  Officer,'  so  called,  is  appointed  for  each  district.     He  is  required  to 
spend  his  whole  time  during  school-hours  in  traversing  streets,  lanes,  alley» 
and  other  places  in  search  of  absentees  from  school.     These  are  of  several  dif— 
ferent  classes.     One  class  is  composed  of  the  children  whose  parents  hav^ 
recently  moved  into  the  citv,  and  who,  being  more  or  less  indifferent  to  th» 
education  of  their  children,  fiavc  neglected  to  find  places  for  them  at  schooL 
Whenever  the  truant  officer  finds  any  of  these  children  idle  in  the  streets  of  his 
district,  he  makes  such  inquiries  of  them  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain, 
their  condition.     If  he  deems  it  expedient  he  accompanies  them  to  their  places 
of  residence,  and  by  conversing  with  their  parents  in  kind  and  respectful  termft^ 
he  generally  succeeds  in  pursuading  them  to  send  their  children  to  scIkmI^, 
without  any  show  of  his  authority,  which  should  always  be  kept  out  of  sight- 
until  other  means  have  failed,  and  then  be  exercised  as  a  last  resort. 

Another  class  of  absentees  stay  away  from  school  for  want  of  shoes  or  such 
clothes  as  will  enable  them  to  make  a  decent  a|)pearance  among  the  pupils  at 
school.     By  patient  efibrtn,  on  the  part  of  the  truant  officer,  he  can  generally 
obtain  from  various  sources  8uch  new  or  second-hand  articles  of  wearing  ap* 
parel  as  will  keep  this  class  of  pupils  respectably  clad,  and  thus  enable  them 
to  continue  in  school. 

A  third  class  of  absentees  is  composed  of  children  whose  parents  are  so  un- 
fortunate, or  idle,  or  vicious,  as  to  require  them  to  stay  away  fr^m  school  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  fragments  of  fuel  and  of  food  for  the  family  at  home. 
The  officer  can  do  much  in  his  district  to  diminish  the  number  of  this  class 
of  absentees,  but  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty  the  absence  can  not  be  prevented, 
for  necessity  knows  no  law. 

The  fourth  and  last  class  embraces  the  idle  and  dissolute  runaways  from 
school,  who  not  unfrequently  absent  themselves  against  the  wishes  and  com- 
mands of  their  parents.  Kven  such  children  the  offit^er  tries  to  win  back  to 
habits  of  attendance  and  good  conduct,  and  is  often  successfril.  Bot,  when 
other  means  fail,  he  complains  of  the  offender,  who  is  arraigned  according  to 
law,  and  if  found  guilty  is  sentenced  to  some  Reformatory  institution  for  a 
period  varying  from  one  to  two  years,  wliere  he  will  be  instructed  in  the  com- 
mon school  studies,  and  also  taught  to  lalK>r  at  some  trade.  In  some  cases 
the  child  is  sentenced  to  the  Stiitc  Keform  School  during  his  minority,  not  so 
much  to  punish  him  as  to  save  him  from  apparent  ruin,  and  to  give*  him  an 
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imir  of  growing  up  under  good  influences,  and  of  becoming  a  good 
r  of  society. 

Qg  ^e  year  the  three  truant  officers  have  investigated  about  three 
id  instances  of  absenteeism.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from 
tement,  that  three  thousand  different  children  have  required  attention 
tmant  officer.  Probably  one  thousand  children,  or  even  less,  have 
ued  this  number  of  visits,  as  an  officer  has  sometimes  been  obliged  to 
the  same  individual  six  or  eight,  or  even  ten  times  during  the  year  to 
m  in  school.  About  one -third  of  the  one  thousand  absentees  do  not 
I  to  be  blamed  for  not  being  in  school,  while  the  rcnuunder  are  more  or 
isurable  for  their  absence. 

truant  officers  have,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  complained  of  one  hun- 
id  twelve  children  as  idle  and  dissolute,  and  about  one  hundred  of 
ave  been  committed  to  various  reformatory  institutions,  where  they  will 
proper  instruction  and  discipline,  and  enjoy  the  means  of  reformation.'* 

e  are  three  grades  of  schools,  viz.,  202  Primary  Schools,  with  14,405 
18  Grammar  Schools,  with  10,C29  pupils;  and  3  High  Schools,  (1 
I  English,  and  I  Girls'  High  School,)  with  495  pupils.     The  following 
lars  are  gathered  from  the  tables  of  the  Superintendents'  Reports. 

f  Schools — Number  of  schools,  .....  202 
idance— Boys,  6,604;  Girls,  5,801.     Total,         •    .  .        12,405 

hers — Females,  .....  202 

or  Schools — ^Number,  .....  18 

idance— Boys,  5,301  ;  Girls,  1,328.     Total,        .  .  50,629 

hers — ^Masters,  21 ;  Sub-masters,  20 ;  Female  Assistants,  166. 

Total,        ......  207 

chools — ^Number,        ......  3 

I  School — Attendance — Boys,     .            .            .            .  .198 

Masters,  1 ;  Sub-masters,  1 ;  Ushers,  1,  .            .  3 

ish  High  School — Attendance — Boys,                .            .  .       1  d5 

Masters,                ....  5 

'  High  School — ^Attendance — Girls,        .            .            •  .142 

Teachers,      .....  4 

tost  of  School-houses,  including  land  and  repairs,  to  May 

;,  1856,  ......  $1,452,300.00 

number  of  children  in  attendance,        .  .  .  23,529 

{08  of  schools  for  years  1854-5,  viz.,  Salaries  of  Teachers,   $223,024.61 

Incidental  Expenses,      67,977.34 
JT  scholar — On  Salaries  of  Teachers,         .  .  .  9.39 

Incidentals,      .....  286 

Total  expenses  per  year,  .  .  12.25 


it 

if 


Superintendent  submits  the  following  remarks  on  the  separation  of  the 
a  schools. 

all  the  Primary  Schools,  except  a  few  established  for  the  special  in- 
m  of  children  over  eight  years  old,  little  boys  and  girls  are  admitted 
t  distinction,  and  arc  seated  together  in  the  same  room.  Sitting  side 
they  study  their  lessons,  and  stand  up  together  in  the  class  for  reading 
all  other  school  exercises.  In  short,  they  are  trained  up  together  in 
ne  way  as  the  boys  and  the  girls  in  any  well  regulated  lamily,  where 
e  taught  to  observe  tlie  little  proprieties  of  conduct  duo  to  each  other. 
I  leaving  these  schools  to  enter  those  of  the  next  higher  grade,  the 
that  have  been  associated  for  years  ya.  the  same  classes  are  separated. 
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and  one  sex  is  sent  in  one  direction  to  a  grammar  school  for  boys,  and  th.^ 
other  in  a  different  direction  to  a  grammar  school  for  girls. 

There  are  some  practical  inconveniences  arising  from  this  plan  of  ecparatin;::^ 
the  sexes  in  the  schools,  which  canso  much  nnnecessarj  solicitnde  and  trouble? 
to  parents.    It  separates  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  familj,  and  thus  de — 
prives  the  younger  children  of  tno  care  and  attention  of  their  older  brothers  o^^" 
sisters,  which  they  so  much  need,  especially  in  unpleasant  weather,  while 
going  to  and  returning  from  school.     But  this  evil  is  greatly  aggravated  h\ 
another  arising  from  tne  same  source.     Having  separate  schools  for  boys  an< 
girls,  usually  doubles  the  distance  which  each  sex  is  required  to  walk  to  school  .-. 
£f  the  weather  were  always  fine,  this  would  not  be  any  special  objection  ;  bu'^c 
as  it  is  often  unpleasant,  this  plnn  compels  the  scholars  to  be  oat  in  the  rain,^ 
or  storm,  or  cold,  or  heat,  twice  as  long  as  would  otherwise  be  necessary  ^^ 
which  must  often  keep  the  girls  and  the  younger  boys  from  going  to  school  .^ 

and  mav  sometimes  injure  their  health  by  undue  exjposures  in  ^vcre  weather 

But  it  IS  said  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  rrom  tlie  separation  of  th« 
sexes  in  schools  outweigh  these  and  other  objections.     Without  intending 
enter  upon  a  thorough  discussion  of  thi-*  subject,  I  shall  endeavor  to  present 
fair  view  of  the  leading  arguments  which  have  been  offered  in  favor  of  th< 
plan,  and  also  of  those  which  have  been  urged  against  it. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  argued  that  a  good  and  appropriate  education  for  thi 
girls  in  the  grammar  schools  requires  a  course  of  studies  different  from  oi 
best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  boys  in  these  schools,  because  the  girls  are  tc^ 
be  called  to  a  class  of  duties  in  after  life  entirely  different  from  those  in  whichiB. 
the  boys  are  exi)eeted  to  engage.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  this  plaus-  — 
iblc  assertion  has  no  foundation  in  truth,  because  it  is  impossible  to  form  ^^ 
good  course  of  studies  for  the  girls  in  these  schools  which  is  not  almost  e&  — 
tirely  confined  to  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar^, 
history  and  exercises  in  English  composition,  and  this  is  the  very  course  pur-— 
sued  in  the  grammar  schools  for  boys.    In  further  proof  of  this  it  is 
that,  although  separate  schools  for  the  girls  have  been  in  opcraticHi  for  manj 
years,  no  such  course  has  ever  l>een  introduced  into  them,  and  that  the  presen^ 
course  of  studies  prescribed  for  these  schools,  and  the  text-books  required  U 
be  used  in  them,  are  almost  identical  with  those  prescribed  for  the  hojm 
schools,  and  that  the  slight  differences  whidh  may  now  exist  in  the  books 
use  did  not  spring  from  any  endeavor  to  adapt  them  to  the  different  sexes. 

But  the  advocates  of  Hcpaniting  the  sexes  in  schools  for  children  claim  tha& 
on  this  system  the  boys  and  the  girls,  especially  tlie  latter,  may  be  trained  up» 
to  be  more  elevated  in  their  tastes,  more  refined  in  their  manners,  and  mores 
thoroughly  imbued  with  moral  principles. 

In  reply,  it  is  stated  that  these  assertions  are  not  entitled  to  any  weighs 
whatever  unless  supiM)rtcd  by  facts  derived  from  experience,  and  that  theses 
fzicts  Iciul  to  the  opposite  conclusion.     It  is  asserted  that  it  is  not  tmo  tha^ 
those  persons  who  have  been  chiefly  educated  in  separate  schools  have  ac — 
quiR'd  purer  tastes,  more  cultivated  manners  or  better  moral  principles  thaim 
others  who  were  educated  in  mixed  schools.    In  support  of  this,  certain  towo9 
and  cities  are  named  in  which  mixed  schools  were  changed  into  separate 
•chools,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  these  benefits,  but,  after  a  few  years*  expe- 
rience, these  schools  were  changed  back  again,  because  the  legal  guardians  o^ 
them  were  convinced  that  the  separation  led  to  the  use  of  coaraiyr  speed*, 
among  both  boys  and  girls,  and  to  nidcr  manners  and  more  lax  morals,  espe^ 
cially  in  regard  to  speaking  the  truth  in  relation  to  their  participation  in  th9 
various  mischiefs  and  disturbances  in  which  active  school  children  arc  apt  U^ 
become  entangled.  » 

To  these  considerations  I  append  two  sketches, — one  of  a  boyi'  tdiool^ 
drawn  by  De  Quincey,  who  is  ranked  among  the  best  English  writers  of  tb9 
present  day ;  and  tlie  other  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  who  stands  in  th& 
'  uighest  rank  of  female  writers  l)oth  in  England  and  in  this  country. 

l)e  Quince^  is  describing  the  influence  on  himself,  received  from  conTersiii^ 
with  females  in  regard  to  his  studies,  while  he  was  yet  a  schoolboy. 

'  Then  first  aind  suddenly  were  brought  powerfully  before  me  the  chsngo 
which  was  worked  in  the  aspects  of  society  by  the  presence  of  woman ;  woman, 
pure,  thoughtful,  noble,  coming  before  me  as  Pandora  crowned  with  jtefekc- 
tions.    Right  over  against  this  ennobling  spectacle,  with  eqnal  snddennesi,  I 
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placed  the  odious  spectacle  of  school-boy  society, — ^no  matter  in  what  region  of 
lie  earth, — school-boy  society,  so  frivolons  in  the  matter  of  its  disputes,  often 
lo  brutal  in  the  manner ;  so  childish,  and  yet  so  remote  from  simplicity ;  so 
bolishly  careless,  and  yet  so  reyoltingly  selfish ;  dedicated  ostensibly  to  leani- 
ng, and  yet  beyond  any  section  of  human  beings  so  conspicuously  ignorant.' 

On  this  passage  Mrs.  Jameson  remarks : — 

*  There  is  a  reverse  to  this  picture,  as  I  hope  and  believe.  If  I  have  met 
prith  those  who  looked  back  on  their  school-days  with  horror,  as  having  first 
'ontarainated  them  with  'evil  communication,'  I  have  met  with  others  whose 
romcmbrances  were  all  of  sunshine,  of  early  friendships,  of  joyous  sports. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  a  large  school  composed  wholly  of  girls  is  in  any  respect 
better.  In  the  low  languid  tone  of  mind,  the  pctulent  tempers,  the  small  spite- 
ful nesses,  the  cowardly  concealments,  the  compressed  or  ill-directed  energies, 
^e  prococious  vanities  and  affectations,  many  such  congregations  of  young 
girls  would  form  a  worthypendant  to  the  picture  of  boyish  turbulence  and  vul- 
garity drawn  by  De  Quincey. 

I  am  convinced  from  my  own  recollections,  and  from  all  I  have  learned 
from  experienced  teachers  in  large  schools,  that  one  of  the  most  fatal  mistakes 
in  the  training  of  children  has  been  the  too  early  separation  of  the  sexes.  I 
say,  has  6eln,  oecause  I  find  that  everywhere  this  most  dangerous  prejudice  htia 
beien  giving  way  before  the  light  of  truth  and  a  more  general  acquaintance 
with  that  primal  law  of  nature,  which  ought  to  teach  us  that  the  more  we  can 
assimilate  on  a  large  scale  the  public  to  the  domestic  training,  the  better  for  all. 
There  exists  still,  the  impression, — in  the  higher  classes  especially, — that  in 
early  education,  the  mixture  of  the  two  sexes  would  tend  to  make  the  girls 
masculine  and  the  boys  etfeniinate,  but  experience  shows  us  that  it  is  all  the 
other  way.  Boys  Icam  a  manly  and  protecting  tenderness,  and  the  girls  be- 
come at  once  more  feminine  and  more  truthful.     ... 

When  I  have  seen  a  class  of  girls  stand  up  together,  there  has  been  a  sort 
of  empty  tittering,  a  vacancy  in  the  faces,  an  inertness,  which  made  it,  as  I 
thought,  very  up-hill  work  for  the  teacher;  so  when  it  was  a  class  of  boys, 
there  has  been  often  a  sluggishness, — a  tendency  to  ruffian  tricks, — requiring 
perpetual  eflx)rt  on  the  part  of  the  master.     In  teaching  a  class  of  boys  and 
girl^,  accustomed  to  stand  up  together,  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  this.     They 
are  brighter,  readier,  lietter  fcJchaved ;  there  is  a  kind  of  mutual  influence  work- 
ing for  good  ;  and  if  there  he  emulation,  it  is  not  mingled  with  envy  or  jeal- 
ousy.    Mischief,  such  as  might  be  appR- bended,  is  in  this  case  far  less  likely 
to  arise  than  where  boys  and  girls,  habitually  separated  from  infancy,  are  first 
thrown  together,  just  at  the  age  when  the  feelings  are  first  awakened  and  the 
association  has  all  the  excitement  of  novelty.    A  very  intelligent  school- 
master assured  me  that  he  had  more  trouble  with  a  class  of  fifty  boys  than  with 
a  school  of  three  hundred  boys  and  girls  together,  (in  the  midst  of  whom  I 
found  him,)  and  that  there  were  no  inconveniences  resulting  which  a  wise  and 
carefiil  and  efficient  superintendence  could  not  control.     *  There  is,'  said  he, 
'not  only  more  emulation,  more  quickness  of  brain,  but  altogether  a  superior 
healthiness  of  tone,  body  and  mind,  where  the  boys  and  girls  are  trained  to- 
getlier,     ....     and  it  extends  into  their  ai'ter  lite ; — I  should  say  because 
It  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  God  in  forming  us  with  mutual  sympathies, 
moral  and  intellectual,  and  mutual  dependence  for  help  from  the  very  begin- 
niog  of  life.' 

In  a  moral  point  of  view  this  subject  presents  a  question  of  the  gravest 
character.  All  persons,  whatever  may  be  their  speculative  notions,  must  give 
the  preference  to  that  mode  of  edugitfng  the  young,  which,  as  a  general  thing, 
proauces  the  most  perfect  development  of  the  human  character  and  thus  best 
fits  the  pupils,  while  in  scliool,  to  sustain  themselves  well  amid  tlie  temptations 
and  the  duties  of  life. 

In  the  many  thousands  of  Sunday  schools  which  are  established  expressly 
for  promoting  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  children  and  young  per- 
sons, the  theory  of  separating  the  sexes  and  of  placing  the  boys  in  one  room 
by  themselves,  and  the  girls  in  another,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better 
results,  has  never  been  approved,  although  hundreds  of  good  men  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  these 
•cnools. 
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The  propriety  of  referring  to  this  subject  in  this  report  will  become  apparent 
to  all,  when  it  is  known  tliat,  during  the  ensuing  year,  three  large  and  conk- 
modious  school-houses  will  \>e  completed  and  placed  in  the  possession  of  the 
school  committee,  ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils.    The  locations  of  these 
houses  arc  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  have  both  sexes  in  the  same  build- 
ing, and  in  this  way  the  question  of  having  them  in  the  same,  or  in  separate 
rooms,  is  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  board,  and  they  mnst  decide  it. 
All  the  new  houses  arc  built  in  such  a  manner  that  the  boys  and  girls  have 
entirely  separate  entrances  to  the  building  and  separate  play-gronnds.    IT 
placed  in  the  same  rooms  they  will  not  lit  together  anywhere,  excejH  in  the  prtBotee 
of  their  teachers,  and,  in  addition  to  their  authority,  the  sexes,  by  their  mere 
presence,  never  fail  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  over  each  other  whenever 
they  are  brought  together  under  such  wholesome  restraints.     This  inflnenoe 
spnngs  from  a  natural  law  which  pervades  the  human  race,— one  that  is  im- 
planted in  the  very  constitution  of  the  sexes,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended 
ny  the  Creator  as  an  important  means  of  governing  and  guiding  the  yonng, 
and  of  calling  into  activity  the  higiier  principles  of  self-control.     Whenever 
this  natural  force  is  dispensed  with,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce 
some  other,  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  control  over  the  young.     Instead  of 
tliis  influence,  whicii  always  elevates  the  character  of  all  wliom  it  controls,  co^ 
poral  punishment  has  been  introduced, — necessarily  introduced, — into  the  sep- 
arate schools  for  boys.     It  is  not  here  stated  or  implied  that  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  resorting  to  corporal  punishment  in  the  schools  where  the  sexci 
arc  under  the  influence  of  each  other's  presence  ;  but  it  is  fully  believed  that  t 
large  portion  of  what  is  now  deemed  necessary  in  separate  schools  for  boyi- 
would  be  uncalle<i  for,  an<l  the  teachers  would  be  spared  the  extremely  unpleas- 
ant task  of  inflicting  it. 

In  making  the  foregoing  suggestions  on  this  subject,  I  am  fiiUy  aware  thst 
the  question  of  having  separate  or  mixed  schools  is  not  free  from  embarrass- 
ments ;  but  after  an  impartial  view  of  both  sides  of  the  case,  I  am  inclined  to 
give  the  ])reference  to  that  wiiich  seems  to  l>e  indicated  by  the  Creator  in 
placing  children  of  both  sexes  together  in  families,  and  which  is  indicated  still 
more  clearly  in  the  early  manifestations  of  a  desire  implanted  in  each  sex  to 
be  respect<xl  and  esteemed  by  the  other.  This  sentiment  natarallv  leads 
children  of  different  sexes,  who  are  {>ermitted  to  associate  with  each  other 
under  proper  supervision,  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  neatness  and  order,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  amiable  manners,  refinement  of  mind  and  a  high  tone  of 
moral  feelings. 

But  those  parents  who  allow  their  sons  and  daughters  to  go  away  from  home 
in  the  evenings,  and  at  other  times,  to  places  where  the  sexes  will  meet  to- 
gether under  far  less  restraints  than  would  always  bo  felt  at  school,  will  look 
in  vain  for  these  improvements  in  the  character  of  their  children.  The  solici- 
tude of  many  parents  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  their  children  in  this  respect, 
seems  to  be  strangely  misdirected.  They  are  extremely  desirous  of  sendiBff 
their  daughters,  whu  attend  the  grammar  schools,  to  those  buildings  whicD 
are  occupied  exclusively  by  girls,  so  that  they  may  bo  kept  entirely  from  the 
sight  of  boys  of  their  own  age,  during  tlio  broad  daylight  of  school  boon. 
But  when  the  sun  has  gone  down  and  the  shades  of  evening  are  dcepeninj^ 
into  the  darkness  of  night,  thenimany  of  these  same  parents  often  permit  their 
daughters  to  go  to  parties  or  gatherings  for  social  enjoyment,  or  to  varioif 
other  places  of  amusement,  where  they  will  be  sure  to  meet,  and  not  nnfte- 
quentiy  to  walk  the  partially  ligiited  streets,  with  the  very  boys  whose  presence 
in  tlie  open  light  of  uay,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  their  teacners,  was  deemed 
unfavorable  to  the  moral  culture  of  the  girls. 

The  beginnings  of  nearly  all  those  imptoprieties  of  conduct  into  which  the 
indiscretion  of  children  and  youth  often  leads  them,  may  be  tnuied  to  the 
unguarded  social  intercourse  (luring  the  evenings,  which  tneir  parents  have, 
perhaps,  thoughtlessly  allowed.  Few  children  and  youth,  who  have  nniformlf 
spent  their  evenings  under  proper  influences,  have  ulled  to  become  omameali 
to  their  families  and  blessings  to  society.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  hafO 
generally  spent  their  evenings  among  their  companions,  without  being  nnder 
Uie  salutary  restraints  and  the  kind  advice  of  judicious  persons,  have  naij 
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tiled  to  bring;  down  the  graj  hain  of  their  partnts  in  sorrow  to  the  graTe,  and 
>  become  worse  than  useless  to  the  world. 

I  would  adYOcate  the  greatest  caution  in  regard  to  the  social  intercourse  of 
yjM  and  g;irls  while  at  the  week-da}^  school,  the  Snndaj  school,  and  at  all 
£er  places  where  they  are^  the  habit  of  meeting  in  the  day  time,  and  I  must 
apectfdlly  but  earnestly  u^  parents, — and  I  am  sure  ^at  all  careful  ob- 
rrers  of  the  joung  will  unite  with  me  in  urging  them, — ^to  turn  their  atten- 
m  and  watchfulness  especially  to  the  places,  the  company  and  the  manner 

which  theii"  children, — such  as  are  in  the  grammar  schools,— spend  their 
"Wiinga.  Parents  should  spare  no  pains  tluit  ma^  be  necessary  to  inform 
amseiYee  on  these  points,  and  to  throw  around  their  sons  and  daughters  the 
roogest  moral  saf^^uards.  For  it  is  well  known  that  the  lower  passions  of 
A  hnmaa  race  slumoer  during  the  daytime,  like  certain  wild  ammab,  and, 
ce  them  also,  when  darkness  comes,  awake  hungry  for  their  prey." 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report 
r  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools  for  1855. 

"  The  whole  number  of  schools  in  1855  was  303,  namely,  1  High  School,  1 
Tormal  School,  56  Grammar  Schools,  47  Secondaries,  156  Primaries,  and  42 
Jndassified  schools. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  was  935,  of  whom  81  were  males,  and  654 
emales. 

The  number  of  scholars  belonging  to  the  schools  was  54,813,  of  whom 
t8,l52  were  boys,  and  26,661  were  ^Is.  These  items,  as  compared  with 
hose  of  the  year  previous,  show  an  mcrease  of  not  less  than  15  schools,  59 
eaters,  and  2,740  scholars. 

The  increase  of  2,740  new  scholars,  during  the  year,  required  the  employ- 
nent  of  59  additional  teachers,  which,  at  the  rates  already  existing,  still  further 
iwelled  the  item  of  salaries  by  about  $15,000. 

TIm  total  amount  expended  by  the  Controllers  during  the  year,  was 
1520,786.22. 

It  has  been  customary,  heretofore,  to  divide  the  expenses  into  two  principal 
lieads,  namely,  those  which  are  essentially  temporary,  as  salaries,  house-keep- 
ing, foel,  &c.,  and  those  which  are  permanent,  and  the  use  of  which  remains 
bnm  year  to  year.  Under  the  latter  head  are  included  building  lots,  school- 
booses,  additions  and  repairs  to  the  same,  furnaces  and  stoves,  and  ftimiture 
generally.  All  these  items  are  of  the  nature  of  a  permanent  investment,  the 
umual  interest  only  of  the  aggregate  amount  being  chargeable  to  each  year. 
The  sums  spent  for  these  purposes  in  1855,  were  for 

New  School  Houses,              .                                    .       '  $19,828.67 

Additions  and  Repairs,                ....  28,728.30 

Furnaces  iand  Stoves,            ....  7,652.44 

Furniture,            ......  8,826.50 

Total,  ......       $65,035.91 

The  aggregate  of  the  sums  previously  expended  for  these 
poxposesnom  1818,  to  December,  1864,  (See  Appendix,) 
imountedto        ......       $1,171,787.10 

Adding  the  amount  for  1855,  65,035.91 

Total,  .  .        •    .  .  $1,236,823.61 

We  have  a  total  permanent  investment  in  lots,  houses,  and  furniture,  of 
$1,236,823.61.  The  interest  on  Uiis  sum  at  5  per  cent,  (which  is  as  much  as 
other  holders  of  real  estate  are  wont  to  net  after  deducting  taxes  and  repairs) 
is  $61,841.18.  This  sum  of  $61,841.18  is  really  the  rent  at  which  the  public 
schools  in  1855  had  the  use  of  the  school-houses  owned  by  the  city.  The 
other  rents  (for  houses  owned  by  individuals,  and  leased  by  the  Controllers, 
including  also  ground  rents  and  water  rents)  were  $25,558.60.  The  total 
amount  of  these  two  items  chargeable  to  the  past  year,  under  the  general  head 
of  rent,  as  just  explained,  is  $87,399.78. 
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The  whole  amount  expended  in  1855,  fiMr  ineideiitalf^  may  b»  nc>|irriitrf 
as  foDowf : 

Fuel,  $10,l4aJ5 

8apaintendence  and  cleaning  of  school-honses,  elerk  hire,  ymting, 

and  other  pettj  expenses  of  the  twentr-foor  se^ioiial  boaida,  86,844.71 
Goieral  expenses  of  the  board  of  controUen,  I9/)81.14 

$69,066.10 

Hie  Tarions  items  of  cost,  therefore,  in  teaching  the  pQpQa  of  the  piablk 
schools,  are  reducible  to  these  four  heads,  namelj, 

1.  Tuition  (salaries  of  teachers.)  2.  Books  and  stationery.  8.  Incidentalf. 
4.  Rent  of  sctiool-houses,  including  in  the  latter,  not  only  pajment  fbr  those 
buildings  leased  from  individuals,  but  also  interest  on  the  cost  of  thoae  owned 
bj  the  dty. 

These  items  divided  severally  by  54,813,  the  whole  number  of  popOs,  show 
the  precise  rate  of  cost  under  each  head  to  have  been  as  foilowt : 

Tuition,  (salaries  of  teachers,)  $204,316.19  rate  per  piqiil,  $6.87 
Books  and  Stationery,       .  51,320.26  "  .94 

Incidentals,      .  69,066.10  "  1.S6 

Rent,  87,399.78  "  1.59 

Total  expense  of  educating  a  pupil  for  one  year,  $9.16 

This  statement  includes  everything,  of  every  kind,  legitimately  chamable. 
It  includes,  moreover,  the  expenses  of  the  High  School  and  the  Normal  School, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  schools. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  superior  character  of  the  instmetiaii  and  the  Iqgh 
state  of  discipline  in  the  public  schools,  and  consider  that  for  so  small  a  laie 
of  expense, — only  $9.16  per  annum,  (a  sum  not  so  laige  as  the  ordinaiy  cost 
of  books  alone  m  private  schools,)— every  child  in  this  city  may  reoeiTe  a 
really  excellent  education,  and  that  more  than  fifty-four  thousand  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  city  are  now  receiving  such  an  education,  the  controUen  can  nst 
but  feel,  that  they  have  reason  to  congratulate  their  feUow-citiiena  npoa  the 
condition  of  this  important  department  of  the  public  service,  and  to  claim  fiir 
it  results  commensurate  with  tne  expense. 

The  Grammar,  Secondary,  Primary  and  Unclassified  Schoc^,  (leavinff  Oil 
the  High  School  and  the  Normal  School,)  contain  53,772  papila,  and  nsit 
cost  for  the  year,  under  the  three  heads  just  named,  as  follows : 

Tuition,  (salaries  of  teachers,)  $269,597.86  rate  per  pupil,  $5.01 
Books  and  Stationery,  49,754.09  '^  .92 

Incidentals,  66,101.62  *'  1.98 

Total, $7.16 

The  Normal  School  contains,  besides  its  210  normal  pupils,  230  childreB  it 
its  school  of  practice.  Whatever  these  230  children  would  have  coet,  if  tao^ 
in  one  of  the  grammar  or  secondaiy  schools,  ought  to  be  deducted  from  tti 
sum  total  of  the  expenses  of  the  normal  school,  in  order  to  asoerlain  tks 
amount  legitimately  chargeable  to  normal  pupils.  The  average  rates  of  is* 
pense  in  the  other  schools  have  just  been  shown.  According  to  these  nM> 
the  230  children  m  the  school  of  practice  would  have  cost,  had  they  hm 
taught  elsewhere,  $1,152.30  for  tuition,  $211.60  for  books  and  stationeiy,  sii 
$282.90  for  incidentals.  Deducting  these  sums  from  the  gross  amount  aitgd 
to  the  normal  school,  we  have  the  following  results  as  the  legitimati 
of  the  210  normal  pupils: 

Tuition,  (salaries  of  teachers,)  $3,777.70  rate  per  pnpil,  $17.99 
Books  and  Stationery,  570.72  "  9.71 

Incidentals,  574.47  "  1.74 

Total, $23.44 
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The  number  of  pupilB  atteadiofr  tiie  High  Sdiool  has  been  601,  and  the  ex- 
peaaes  hare  been  ai  follows : 

Tuition,  (salaries  of  teachers,)  $19,788.33  rate  per  pupil,  $32.92 
Books  and  Stationery,  783.85  **  1.30 

Incidentals,  .  2,107.11  *'  3  50 

Total,  ......  $37.72  . 

The  High  School  continues  to  be  managed  with  efficiency  ^and  economy.  It 
already,  in  the  brief  period  of  its  existence,  admitted  3,477  pupils  to  tha 
^hdvantages  of  its  course  of  instruction,  and  those  young  gentlemen  who  hare 
^lent  any  considerable  time  within  its  walls,  are  generally  regarded  with 
SMcial  favor  by  the  business  men  of  the  city.  The  intense  competition  amonc 
ue  pupils  of  the  lower  schools,  to  become  partakers  of  its  benefits,  is  of  itsea 
wuk  immense  adyantage.  It  produces  a  vigorous  and  healthful  activity  through- 
out the  system." 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School,  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  submits  tho 
^bllovring  remarkable  statement  respecting  the  punctual  attendance  of  the 
pupils  of  his  school. 

"  The  attendance  of  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  is,  in  my  opinion,  worthy 
of  remark.     I  take  the  greater  pleasure  in  qnoting  it,  because,  according  to  my 
experience  and  observation,  there  is  no  more  certain  test  of  the  condition  of  a 
•chool  than  the  state  of  its  attendance.    No  one  fact  shows  more  conclusively 
the  interest  which  the  pnpils  take  in  their  studies,  or  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  several  departments.    From  an  examina- 
tion which  I  made  several  years  ago  into  the  records  of  the  public  schools 
under  the  Lancasterian  system,  I  found  that  the  average  rate  of  absenteeism  for 
a  series  of  years  was  more  than  33  per  cent.    In  some  of  those  same  schools 
now,  the  absenteeism  has  been  reduced  to  a  rate  that  is  almost  nominal,  not 
more  than  4  or  5  per  cent.    In  the  High  School,  during  the  last  term,  the 
highest  rate  of  absenteeism  was  only  3  per  cent.,  namelv,  during  the  first  month, 
when  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  were  away  dnnng  the  whole  of  the  first 
week,  through  a  misapprehension  of  the  day  on  '^hich  the  sesssion  was  to  begin. 
The  next  highest  rate  was  daring  the  extremely  cold  weather,  in  the  month  of 
January.    Even  then,  it  rose  to  only  2*97  per  cent.    The  lowest  rate  was 
daring  the  fourdi  month  of  the  term,  when  it  was  only  1  *5  per  cent.     The 
average  rate  of  absentism  for  the  whole  term,  was  2*2  per  cent.    The  greatest 
nomt^r  of  absence  on  any  one  day,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  snow- 
etorm,  on  the  3d  of  January,  when  forty-six  pupils  were  absent.    The  best 
attendance  during  the  term,  was  on  the  25th  ot  October,  and  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, on  each  of  which  days  there  were  only  three  absent  out  of  the  whole 
idiool.     There  were  seven  days  in  the  term,  on  which  there  were  only  5 
absent.    The  class  whose  attendance  was  best,  was  Division  A.    One  of  their 
nomber  was  absent  for  two  weeks,  with  the  varioloid.    With  this  exception, 
there  were  out  of  the  whole  class  only  3  absent  during  all  the  first  month,  only 
I  in  the  fourth  month,  1  in  the  fifth  month,  and  none  at  all  in  the  second  and 
third  months.    In  connection  with  these  facts,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
many  of  our  pnpils  have  to  come  a  distance  of  several  miles,  and  that  the 
average  distance  which  they  have  to  come  is  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half." 

The  training  of  the  pupils  of  the  High  Schools  in  composition  is  treated  as 
follows : 

"  On  three  successive  evenings  of  the  week  before  commencement,  pablic 
exercises  in  composition  and  declamation  are  hold  in  the  large  lecture  room  of 
the  High  School.  The  compositions  on  these  occasions,  are  written  extem- 
pore, on  subjects  assigned  on  the  spot,  by  some  one  in  the  audience.  The 
subject  is  announced,  and  the  writers  begin  to  compose  ju^t  before  the  decla- 
mation commences.  When  the  declamation,  which  lasts  about  an  hour,  is 
ended,  each  writer  is  called  upon  to  rise  in  his  place,  and  read  what  ho  has 
written  during  the  time  of  the  speaking.  These  exercises  are  a  better  test  of 
the  intellectual  training  which  the  pupils  have  received,  than  any  other  which 
the  school  affords." 
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PBOVIDENCE,  R.  L 

The  following  statiBtics  and  saggestions  are  taken  from  the  AtmmL  BqmU 
of  the  School  Committee  to  the  City  Council,  and  of  the  Siq)enmtmtdmi  (Ber. 
Daniel  Leach)  to  the  School  Committee,  for  1855. 

Nomberof  scholars  admitted  in  spring,  1855,  .  .  .      6,620 

Average  dailj  attendance,  .  -  .  .  .  •  4,627 

Average  daily  absence,  .....*         809 

The  committee  submit  the  following  remark  as  to  a  practice  whidi  is  be- 
ginning to  prevail  in  onr  mano&ctnring- towns : 

"  The  employment  of  children  in  oar  manofactaring  estabfishments  dnring 
the  night  time,  has  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  a  most  debasing  influence 
on  the  character  of  that  portion  of  our  community  dependent  npon  that  labor 
for  their  support  It  is  a  practice  that  should,  if  possible,  be  prohibited.  Boys 
and  girls  alike  are  employed  throughout  the  entire  night  dunng  some  portion 
of  the  year,  thus  reversing  the  oraer  of  nature,  and  turning  nigfat  into  day; 
and  at  that  age,  the  bod  effect  upon  the  morals,  upon  the  fiititre  character  of 
these  persons,  can  not  be  estimated.  The  day  is  spent  partly  in  sleep,  and 
jMutly  in  the  street ;  and  they  are  left  to  grow  up  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
Ignorance,  and  consequently  fit  subjects  for  crime  and  vice." 

The  superintendent  dwells  at  great  length  and  ability  on  the  evils  of 

Iksbouulb  Attbitdancb. 

"  The  evil  that  first  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  no  ordinarr  mag- 
nitude, and  I  allude  to  it  at  this  time,,  not  because  it  exists  in  this  city  in  a 
greater  degree  than  elsewhere,  but  rather  because  its  enormity  is  so  great  that 
it  never  should  be  lost  sight  of,  until  some  judicious  and  appropriate  remedv 
is  found  for  its  mitigation  or  permanent  cure.    I  refer  to  the  irregular  attmo- 
ancc  of  children  in  our  public  schools.    It  is  hardlv  possible  to  overstate  tfas 
magnitude  of  this  evil.    It  is  -one  that  has  engaged  the  attention  and  awakened 
ihe  anxious  solicitude  df  the  fnends  of  education  throughout  New  England. 
In  our  educational  periodicals,  and  in  the  reports  of  committees  and  snperin- 
tendenta,  eloquent  and  touching  appeals  have  been  sent  forth  to  parents,  and 
still  this  evil  is  sheddinp:  its  saddening  and  blighting  influences  over  the  bait 
schools  in  our  land.    The  means  and  agencies  that  are  now  employed  in  die 
noblest  of  all  causes,  are  failing  to  produce  their  legitimate  results.     Thonm^ 
and  skillful  teaching,  united  with  vigilant  and  careful  supervision,  can  aooom- 
plish,  comparatively  but  little,  when  the  attendance  of  pupils  is  inconstant  aaA- 
irregular.    What  can  more  effectually  damp  the  ardor  of  a  faithful  teacher^ 
and  render  nugatory  his  best  directed  efforts,  than  the  frequent  absences  of  hi^ 
pupils  ?    For  in  a  school  properly  graded  and  classed,  every  instance  of 
or  tardiness  produces,  more  or  less,  disorder  and  conf^ion,  and  seriously  t 
rupts  the  onward  progress  of  the  class.    YThen  a  pupil  returns  to  school   __ 
a  long  or  a  short  absence,  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  must  either  watt  i 
idleness,  while  he  is  fully  prepared  in  that  which  they  mive  passed  over,  or 
must  be  subjected  to  the  mortification  of  attempting  to  comprehend 
which  can  not  be  thoroughly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  that 
precedes.    For  there  can  oe  no  intelligent  study  unless  eadi  preceding  step  i 
preparatory  to  a  succeeding  one. 

The  developing  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  their  natural  order,  is  of 
more  consequence  than  the  simple  knowledge  of  any  number  of  facts, 
important  they  may  be.    And  this  can  be  secured  only  by  a  gnidnal  and 
terruptcd  process,  analogous  to  that  which  we  observe  in  natore,  in  the  O] 
ine  bud  and  the  expanding  flower. 

The  effect  of  irregular  attendance  on  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  no 
marked  and  striking.    When  scholars  cease  to  be  interested  in  their  st 
they  soon  become  proper  subjects  for  discipline.    A  large  majority  of  all 
of  difficulty  originate  from  this  source.    Instances  are  quite  rare  of  pnpUv 
falling  under  censure,  who  are  prompt  and  regular  in  their  attendance  at  school. 
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Bat  this  evil  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  school-room.  The  habits  formed 
in  early  life  haye  a  powerful  and  abiding  influence  in  determining  the  future 
career  of  erery  youth.  And  every  system  of  education  must  be  radically  de- 
fective in  which  this  is  not  regarded  of  paramount  importance.'' 

Tbuanct. 

"  There  is  still  another  class  of  youth  who  are  habitually  truants,  whom  no 

parental  authority  can  reach,  and  no  power  but  that  of  the  law  can  bring 

under  the  influence  of  intellectual  and  moral  discipline.     Shall  such  continue 

to  roam  our  streets,  and  early  become  initiated  in  all  the  debasing  vices  of  our 

city,  or  shall  the  fViendl^  arm  of  the  law  be  extended  to  rescue  them  from 

utter  degradation  and  nun  ?    Without  the  aid  of  some  legislative  enactment 

but  little  can  be  done  by  this  committee  to  benefit  this  class.    Active  svmpa^ 

thy  and  moral  suasion  can  accomplish  something,  but  there  can  be  no  eflectual 

lemedy  for  this  growing  evil,  unless  there  are  compulsory  measures  to  be 

x«sorted  to  when  necessary.    In  many  towns  and  cities  in  New  England  a 

tmaat  law  is  enforced,  which  is  accomplishing  an  incalculable  amount  of 

^ood.     Might  not  a  judicious  law,  wisely  administered,  produce  similar 

results  in  tms  city  ?  " 

The  annual  report  of  the  city  auditor  for  1855,  exhibits  the  following 
items  of  expenditure  for  public  schools : 

Salary  of  Superintendent,         .....  $1,500.00 

*'  Teachers  in  High  School,  ....      4,037.00 

11,725.00 

9,183.34 

11,442.51 

1,336.67 

450.00 

41,000.00 

15,000.00 

56,000.00 

8,718.00 

64,737.27 


"  **  Grammar  Schools, 

"  "  Intermediate  " 

"  "  Primary         " 

"  "  Colored  " 


"  "  Evenmg         "  ... 

Aggregate  of  expenses  for  superintendence  and  instruction. 
Incidental  expenses,  fuel,  slight  repairs,  &c.,     . 
Total  annual  expense  of  instruction  and  incidentals, 
IBxpenditore  for  sites,  &c.,         ..... 
TTotal  expenditure  for  public  schools, 
Xxpense  for  the  reform  schools,  ....  16,633.87 

The  following  items  are  gathered  from  the  official  census,  taken  in  July, 
1855,  by  Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.  D. 

^^nlation  in  1855,  ......  47,785 

"  "        native  bom,       .....      33,683 

"  "        foreign  bom,  ....  23,848 

Camber  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  10,    .  .        4,951 

"  "  "  "  10  and  15,  .  4,266 

"  "  •'  "  15  and  20,    .  .        4,690 

bomber  of  persons  who  attended  school  in  1854-55,  .  7,916 

"  "  "  "  between  5  and  15,  .        6,233 

"  "  "  "  under  5  and  over  15,  783 

"  "  "  "  public  schools,     .  .      67,000 

"  "  "  "  Catholic  and  select  schools,    1,286 

"  "  retumed  as  not  going  to  school,        .  .        2,984 

Jimount  of  money  raised  by  tax  in  1855,  .  $300,000.00 

Expenditure  for  public  schools,  .  .      •      .  .  81,371.04 

"  highways,  .....    818,517.03 

"  police,  .....  41,592.00 

"  support  of  the  poor,         ....      13,737.86 

We  shall  continue  our  extracts  from  the  official  documents  respecting  public 
■chools  In  other  large  cities  and  towns  in  the  di£ferent  States. 


pofulahon  op  crrwa. 
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IT.  COHSOUUnOI  AND  OTIEK  I0DIFICATI0N8  OF  HIUCiH  GOLLBOIS. 

BT  IT.  EBT.  ALOMSO    POTTBE.* 


Thib  occasion  seems  to  me  to  furnish  an  omen  of  national  interest ; 
nay  I  not  add,  of  woiid-wide  interest.  As  connected  with  higher 
education— with  the  administration  of  Colleges  and  Universities — ^it 
appears  to  furnish,  at  least,  some  hope  that  several  movements,  which 
I  believe  are  imperiously  needed,  may,  at  no  distant  day,  be  secured. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  consolidation  of  two  independent  colle- 
giate institutions,  and  as  such,  I  hail  it  as  an  event  which  might  be 
Tepeated  in  our  own  State,  and  throughout  the  land,  with  the  utmost  ad- 
Tantage.  Hitherto  the  tendency  has  been  to  multiply  colleges,  and 
to  isc^te  them.  There  are  now  some  hundred  and  fifty  coUeges  in  the 
United  States.  They  all  claim  to  stand  on  the  same  level,  to  teach 
the  same  branches,  and  to  have  the  same  right  to  public  confidence 
and  support  Besources  which,  if  concentrated,  would  have  been 
ample  for  the  thorough  endowment  of  a  few  institutions,  have  been 
aa  scattered,  and  so  large  a  part  of  them  have  been  so  improvidently 
expended,  that  nearly  all  our  colleges  are  crippled  for  want  of  libra- 
lies,  apparatus,  and  a  competent  staff  of  accomplished  teachers.  In 
their  relations  to  each  other,  there  is  neither  affiliation,  subordination, 
nor— except  casually— ^ven  co-operation.  With  a  population  greater 
than  that  of  Britain,  we  are  without  one  University  proper.  Our 
college  syst^n  is  now,  in  respect  to  organization,  where  our  common 
or  public  school  system  was  before  the  establishment  of  High  Schools. 
The  citizens  of  Lancaster  know  how  that  one  measure  infused  new 
life  and  vigor  into  the  whole  school  system  of  this  town — ^how,  by  a 
proper  distribution  and  gradation  of  work,  the  teaching  has  been  im- 
proved in  every  department ;  and  a  portion  of  the  pupils  carried  for- 
ivard  much  further  than  formerly.  What  has  thus  been  done  for 
eommoQ  schools  needs  to  be  done  for  colleges.  If  they  would  not  be 
disttaced  in  the  work  of  progress  and  improvement,  they  must  no 
longer  remain  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  each  other.  They 
must  contemplate  the  necessity  of  hearty  co-operation,  if  not  of  combV 

*  JUnsrln  at  tlM  (bnnai  opaninf  of  Fnuiklia  and  Manhall  CoUaf  •— iSaniMd  by  th*  oonwlida 
tlom  of  two  oliartorad  iastitatioB*— Fnaklia  CoUogo  locatod  at  Laiieaat«r,  and  lianhaU  Col 
logo,  looatod  at  limoonborf . 
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nation  and  consolidation.  They  must  prqHxre  the  way  for  ike  cpem 
University  which,  like  the  Universities  of  London  and  France,  may 
be  merely  an  organic  center  for  purposes  of  supervision ;  or  it  mi^t 
be  constituted  by  a  Board  of  Professors  delegated  from  different 
colleges,  and  giving,  personally,  higher  courses  of  instmction  at  some 
convenient  point.  I  hail  the  union  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Cdlege, 
in  the  hope  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  general  movement  among 
similar  institutions  towards  more  of  centralization. 

II.  In  another  respect,  this  event  seems  to  me  to  be  aospicioiis.  I 
observe  among  your  Professors,  one  gentleman,  at  leasts  who  was 
reared  in  a  Foreign  University,  and  who  has  held  an  honorable 
post  as  teacher  in  a  College  in  Southern  Europe.*  I  hear  too,  that 
a  distinguished  German  Professor,  who,  several  years  since,  was  •in- 
vited to  leave  his  fatherland  for  a  chair  in  the  Theological  Faculty 
of  Marshall  College,  has  been  invited  to  become  your  Preadeott 
Though  I  have,  not  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance,  and  can  piesiime 
to  have  no  opinion  of  his  qualifications  for  such  a  post,  yet  there  is 
one  reason  why  I  earnestly  hope  he  may  accept  this  place.  I  desire 
to  see  the  example  followed  which  Marshall  College  has  given.  In 
almost  every  country  of  Europe,  there  are  men  of  high  endowmeoti^ 
of  admirable  erudition,  capable  of  giving  instruction  to  the  most 
advanced  students,  who  are  yet  languishing  in  obscurity  and  poverty. 
Such  talent  exists  in  Crt;rmany  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  the 
intellectual  and  scholastic  market  is  actually  glutted.  Here  it  is  &r 
otherwise.  Pursuits  of  a  more  exciting  and  engrossing  nature  absofb^ 
with  us,  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  are  given  among  the 
laborious  earnest-minded  Grermans  to  literary  toiL  We  import  their 
laboring  population  by  thousands — we  import  their  accomplished 
artisans  and  agriculturists — we  import  from  all  the  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  teachers  in  the  rudiments  of  their  respective  lan- 
guages. Why  should  we  not  have  a  portion  of  their  illastriooi 
scholars  and  savans  also.  Where  can  they  find  a  larger  field,  or  the 
promise  of  better  pecuniary  remuneration  ? 

This  policy  is  recommended  by  various  considerationa— and  there 
are  special  reasons  why  it  should  originate  in  Pennsylvania.  Thii 
State  has  one  characteristic,  till  recently,  almost  peculiar  to  it,  hit 
which  is  fast  gi*owing  to  be  the  characteristic  of  our  nation.  It  is  the 
somewhat  heterogeneous  nationalities  that  are  represented  in  its  popu- 
lation. Not  only  Old  and  New  England,  but  Germany,  Scotland, 
Wales  and  Sweden,  have  long  had  within  this  Commonwealth  ookn 
nies  of  their  people.  This  will  soon  be  the  case  with  every  part  of 
the  United  States.    Ingredients,  which  have  hitherto  heesa  r^aided 

*  PloftMor  Kappaa.  t  PioteMr  flebaffi 
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inocmgraous  and  discordant,  are  seething  in  our  great  national 
osuldron,  and  we  confidently  expect  to  see  them  fused  and  blended  into 
one  hannonious  whole-— penetrated  by  the  one  American  spirit  This 
r<e8ult  will  be  sure  and  speedy,  in  proportion  as  the  culture  which  we 
supply  to  the  rising  generation  is  large-minded  and  liberal — Shaving 
respect  to  national  peculiarities  and  combining,  in  a  wise- eclectic 
spirit,  the  methods  of  different  fatherlands.  Where  can  such  a  policy 
originate  so  properly  or  so  readily  as  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

There  is  another  reason  why  it  appears  to  me  desirable  that  our 
liigher  instruction  in  this  country  should  have  an  infusion  from  Grer- 
many.     That  country  has  given  to  the  world  an  open  Bible,  the  com- 
mon school  and  the  printing  press.     Wherever  these  its  gifts  are 
fully  enjoyed — there  a  reading  and  thinking  people  must  be  formed. 
Combined,  as  they  are  in  this  country,  with  a  free  political  system 
and  with  prodigious  industrial  activity,  they  make  a  nation  of  readers, 
a  nation  of  workers  and  to  some  extent  a  nation  of  thinkers.     Our 
intellectual  activity  is  widespread  and  intense,  and  it  associates  itself 
intimately   with  active  practical  life.      But   the  predominance   of 
that  life  with  us  is  not  friendly  at  present  to  deep  erudition  or  to  pro- 
found and  comprehensive  thinking.   We  have  literature,  but  we  want 
ripe   thorough  scholarship.      We  have  philosophies,  but  they  are 
crude,   presumptuous,  and  narrow.      Errors  and  eztravaganciefr— 
whether  pertaining  to  speculation  or  to  practical  questions — swarm 
over  the  land,  and  in  the  absence  of  vigorous  habits  of  investigation 
and  of  a  copious  learning,  they  perpetuate  themselves  to  the  equal 
injury  and  disgrace  of  our  national  character.  To  her  other  gifts,  then, 
let  Germany  add  one  more.     Let  her  scholars  teach  us  the  patience, 
the  thoroughness,  the  unquenchable  zeal  and  lofly  enthusiasm  with 
wl^ich  subjects  should  be  considered ;  and  the  manly  frankness  and 
boldness  with  which  results  should  be  announced.     Let  her  assist  in 
putting  into  our  hands  the  true  Ithuriel  spear,  one  touch  of  which 
will  suffice  to  unmask  pretentious  sophisms,  and  one-sided  schemes, 
and  ambitious,  unscrupulous  sciolism. 

Would  the  German  scholastic  mind  be  injured  by  such  an  associa- 
tion with  ours  ?  No  wise  Grerman  will  think  so.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  adopt  the  saying  of  a  distinguished  scholar  (I  think)  of  the 
fatherland,  that  while  the  English  ruled  over  the  sea,  the  French 
over  the  land,  the  sway  of  Germany  was  over  the  air.  I  honor  the 
passion  for  the  ideal,  and  the  stem  enthusiasm  with  which  the  most 
abstruse  philosophical  questions  are  discussed  among  that  noble 
people.  But  no  candid  observer  will  deny,  that  while  the  Anglo- 
American  is  too  much  given  to  empiricism,  the  German  is  rather  too 
much  addicted  to  speculative  dogmatism — too  impatient  of  qualifying 
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theories  by  practice — too  disdainful  of  the  wisdom  which  comes  onlj 
from  a  combination  of  high  thought  with  active  efficiency.  Could  the 
speculative  tastes  and  liberal  enthusiasm  of  the  one  be  combined  inth 
the  robust  sagacity  and  indomitable  enterprise  of  the  other,  we  mi^ 
inaugurate  a  form  of  culture,  nobler  and  more  beneficent  than  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  May  we  not  hope  that  to  promote  such  a  blende 
ing  and  interpenetration  of  these  national  characteristics  will  be  one 
of  the  cherished  objects  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  ? 

ni.  I  cannot  but  anticipate  another  benefit  from  this  movement 
The  teaching  in  this  college,  I  trust,  wiU  always  be  the  result  of 
earnest  thinking,  of  profound  research.  It  is  time  we  had  done  with 
the  notion  that  superficial  men  make  the  best  teachers.  It  is  a  notioo 
which  has  been  quite  too  prevalent  in  this  country ;  the  effect  of  it 
has  been  not  only  to  emasculate  our  teaching,  but  to  paralyze  the 
studies  of  our  professors  and  instructors.  It  has  taken  from  them 
that  stimulus  to  daily  efibrt,  to  continued  freshness  of  thought  and 
ardor  of  inquiry,  \^hich  ought  to  have  been  supplied  by  their  prefer 
sion.  The  universities  of  Germany  contain  a  great  practical  refute 
tion  of  this  pestilent  heresy.  The  most  popular  teachera  have  beea 
their  ablest  thinkers  and  profoundest  scholars.  They — and  the  r^ 
mark  applies  in  some  measure  to  the  professors  of  Scottish  imivern- 
ties — ^have  shown  that  a  talent  for  elementary  exposition  is  perfedljr 
compatible  with  habits  of  the  most  devoted  and  intricate  researdh— 
that,  in  truth,  each  promotes  and  is  promoted  by  the  other. 

And  the  same  lesson  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  <^  thii 
city.  There  are  those  present  who  remember  well  a  modest,  unob- 
trusive teacher,  in  one  of  those  schools,  who  was  always  assidnooi 
and  successful,  especially  in  the  department  of  mathematics.  He  left 
here  a  few  years  since  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  nune 
branch  in  the  Academy  at  Pottsville ;  and  scarcely  had  he  departed, 
before  the  scientific  men  of  both  hemispheres  were  startled  by  the 
tidings  that  from  that  remote  and  obscure  institution  had  i^manatftd 
a  discovery  which  was  to  rank  forever  by  the  side  of  tboee  whieb 
have  made  the  name«  of  Kepler  and  Newton  so  iUuatriooe. 
While  a  resident  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Kirkwood  was  slowly  but  fore^ 
elaborating  that  law  or  principle  which  bears  his  name.  Let  his 
example  teach  us  then,  that  clear  and  interesting  teaching  in  tlw 
class-room,  is  not  inconsistent  with  profound  thinking  in  the  ckset 
Let  it  imprint  upon  the  soul  of  every  professor  a  sense  of  the  debt 
which  he  owes,  as  an  original  inquirer,  to  the  department  of 
or  letters  which  he  has  in  charge.  Let.  it  inspire  all — teachers 
pupils — ^with  the  generous  ambition  to  make  coUeges,  here  and  Mm, 
what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Abelard  in  Europe— plaeea  aD  alife 
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wijth  mental  actiTity,  places  consecrated  to  the  most  earnest  and  in- 
dependent inquiry. 

MY.  there  is  one  more  feature  which  will,  I  trust,  always  charao- 
the  influence  sent  forth  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
institution  bearmg  such  a  name  would  be  recreant  to  all  the 
promises  its  name  implies,  if  it  did  not  encourage  public  spirit  and  a 
la^r^ge-hearted  sympathy  with  humanity  in  all  its  forms  and  interests. 
F*x-mnklin  began  every  day  by  asking  himself,  ^^  What  good  can  I  do 
t^  xny  fellow  men  to-day  ?*'  he  closed  it  by  asking,  *<  What  good  that  I 
niJ^fat  have  done  to  my  fellow  men  to-day,  have  I  lefb  undone  ?*'  He 
lived  b)^  such  a  rule  could  not  be  less  than  the  benefactor  of  all 
He  canie  to  Philadelphia  a  poor  apprentice  boy.  He  lived  to 
foma^d  its  great  Library,  its  Philosophical  Society,  its  University,  with 
provisions  for  its  material  prosperity.  He  lived  to  be  the 
idolized  citizen  of  his  adopted  town  and  State,  and  the  pro- 
foixndly  honored  and  trusted  sage  of  the  whole  land.  Tet  never, 
w^l^cn  wearing  his  highest  honors,  did  he  forget  the  humble  origin 
^ra!Kn  which  he  sprang ;  never  did  his  heart  fail  to  beat  with  kindness 
x^d  consideration  towards  all  who  needed  his  succor  or  his  counseL 
A^o^  John  Marshall,  too,  how  kindly  and  genial  was  his  spirit  ?  How 
fi^'^c^e  fr(»n  arrogance  1  Be  this  the  spirit  that  shaU  ever  reign  here. 
N'oc  our  Pennsylvania  Grermans  alone,  many  others  have  dreaded 
colleges  as  nurseries  of  a  silly  aristocratic  pride— as  places  where 
7C>iug  men,  coming  from  plain  but  respectable  and  worthy  homes, 
^ovild  learn  to  despise  them ;  as  schools  where  they  would  be  taught 
^  I»ut  scorn  upon  the  institutions  of  their  country  or  the  demands 
^  Uieir  age.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  has  adverted  to  these 
^'^l^ressions.  Erroneous  as  they  are,  they  have  continued  to  live 
^'^^ssinse  the  follies  of  young  men,  and  the  mistakes  of  their  teachers, 
h^"v^«  sometimes  given  countenance  to  them.  Colleges  in  our  land, 
Universities  in  England,  have  sometimes  been  slow  to  feel  the 
of  society.  They  have  fallen  back  upon  their  privileges  ; 
^^^  have  cultivated  too  little  sympathy  with  the  public  mind  which 
'^  ^^  their  office  to  guide  and  instruct.  They  have  asked  the  people 
^  ^iistain  and  cherish  them ;  but  they  have  sometimes  forgotten  that 
^  ■^^'ve  is  the  loan  for  love."  They  would  have  the  masses  feel  great 
^^^^^xest  in  the  icoUeges,  but  they  do  not  always  think  it  necessary  that 
colleges  should  care  much  for  the  masses. 

[ere,  we  trust,  is  an  institution  where  such  a  spirit  will  be  unknown. 

^  ^liere  are  men  who,  more  than  all  others,  should  have  pulses  throb* 

^^'^^'^  with  a  large  humanity,  with  a  generous  patriotism;  it  is  they  who 

^^^  hi  contact  with  the  fountains  of  thought,  and  whose  business  it  is 

h  ^  trace  the  history  of  our  race  in  its  literature,  and  in  all  its  strag- 
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gles  for  a  fairer  and  happier  lot  Let  teachers  wtad  pnpOs  emnlale  etdi  - 
other  in  love  for  their  kind,  and  in  quick  sjmpathj  for  eyery  effort 
which  would  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
Let  them  honor  that  which  is  most  worthy  of  honor ;  and  when  thej 
go  out  to  mingle  with  the  sons  of  toil,  let  them  put  no  slights  opon  it 
Let  them  own  its  intrinsic  dignity ;  let  them  strive  that  it  may  be 
associated  with  a  higher  culture ;  let  them  so  bear  themselves  that  it 
shall  be  seen  that  a  college  is  the  true  home  for  large  naindi  and 
large  hearts — for  spirits  that  are  enlightened  and  refined  enoo^ 
for  the  highest,  and  kindly  and  courteous  enough  for  the  lowliest  in 
the  land. 

y.  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  devout'lM^  that  this 
college  may  be  administered  in  the  spirit  o£  faith.    ^If  thoa  canst 
believe,  aU  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth."    Aim,  friends, 
at  ffreat  things.     Doubt  not,  that  if  true  to  yourselves,  God  will  em- 
power you  to  do  great  things  for  yourselves  and  for  mankind.    Lan- 
caster has  her  model  farms  and  her  model  mills :  why  should  she  not 
have  her  model  college  ?  not  one  where  there  shall  be  many  stndents 
badly  taught  and  badly  governed ;  but  where  there  shall  be  at  least  a 
few  so  taught  and  so  guided  that  they  shall  be  model  itudents  here  and 
model  men  ahroad.  Young  men,  who  form  the  firbt  classes  in  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  be  models  of  diligence — ^be  models  of  sell- 
respect — ^be  models  of  scholar-like  enthusiasm.  Tou  shall  thos  kindle 
a  spirit  here  which  will  bum  on  steadily  from  class  to  dass,  and  which 
will  make  you  benefactors  to  this  college,  and  to  your  sucoessofs* 
beyond  the  bounds  of  your  utmost  ambition.      Grentlemen  of  thft 
Faculty !  let  nil  detperandum  be  your  motto.    Never  despair  of  yoor 
pupils,  of  your  Trustees,  of  yourselves.     Let  no  obstacles  dishearten^ 
no  failures  weary.     Be  enthusiastic  students,  that  you  may  be  st- 
tractive  and  powerful  teachers.     Be  vigilant,  but  loving  and  \aBfr 
suffering  disciplinarians,  that  you  may  knit  these  young  hearts  to  jw 
as  with  hooks  of  steeL    And,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Tmsteei^ 
doubt  not  that,  with  a  liberal  steady  policy,  with  unyielding  enthi- 
siasm,  you  shall  find  your  fondest  hopes  and  wishes  realized.  Chensh 
this  seat  of  letters,  this  home  of  Jiberal  arts ;  endow  it  laigely  vitk 
all  means  of  instruction.     Let  its  libraries,  its  museum,  its  halk  rf 
apparatus,  teem  with  appliances  for  the  best  teaching  and  the  best 
illustrations.    As  individuals,  imitate  the  noble  benefiustioos  whiA 
men  of  successful  enterprise  in  New  England  think  it  a  privOep  to 
bestow  upon  their  seminaries  of  learning;  and  do  not  permit  jotf^ 
selves  to  dose  you  eyes  on  life,  without  having  left  behind  yoa  bei* 
some  honorable  memorial  of  your  zeal  in  hehalf  of  Beligioa  aad  ef 
Learning.  # 


V.   A  NATIONAIUNIVERSrry. 

^MMAMXa  AT  Tm  OPKHXNG  OF  THK  FlfTH  RfllON  OV  TBK  AMCIICAN  AMOCUTIOir 
ffOE  THK   ADTANCEMCNT    OF  BDUCATION,   1855. 

BT  ALBZANDKR  DALLAS   BACHB«   LL.D. 


It  18  the  custom  of  the  Afisociation  that  the  President  of  the  last 
aeetiii^  introduce  to  the  members  and  the  public  his  successor — ^in 
he  present  case  too  well  known  to  need  a  formal  presentation.  Chis- 
3m  has  not  required  the  retiring  officer  to  make  an  address  on  such 
n  occasion,  and  I  regretted  to  see  that  the  standing  Ck)mmittee  had 
spected  one  from  me.  Had  my  public  duties  permitted  an  attend- 
noe  throughout  the  meeting,  I  would  have  endeavored  at  some  other 
ime  to  have  met  their  wishes,  but  there  was  no  prospect  of  this,  and 
he  pressure  of  my  duties  in  the  Coast  Survey  entirely  precluded  the 
honght  of  formally  addressing  the  Association. 

Allow  me  now,  however,  before  yielding  my  place,  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  themes  which,  had  opportunity  been  afforded,  I  would 
have  desired  to  bring  in  a  more  appropriate  shape  before  you.  These 
Me,  a  great  University  the  want  of  our  country,  in  this  our  time  ;  and 
the  common  school  and  college,  fragments  of  systems  requiring  to  be 
nmted  into  one.  The  various  efforts  made  to  establish  a  great  Uni- 
v^ty  within  the  last  thirty  years,  are  well  known  to  you.  Recently, 
the  institution  appeared  almost  ready  to  take  a  body  by  legislation  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  several  meetings  at  Albany,*  seemed, 
by  striking  successively  more  and  more  forcible  blows  in  the  same 
direction,  to  promise  that  the  wedge  would  be  driven  home.  A  great 
imiversity  in  the  full  organization  of  its  faculties  of  science  and  letters, 
and,  if  you  please,  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
the  want  of  our  country.  Our  young  men  in  most  of  the  professions 
realize  more  and  more  the  deficiencies  of  their  preparation  for  active 
life.  They  rise  to  a  certain  point  by  the  force  of  ability  and  the 
strong  effort  of  youth.  They  have  no  time  for  study  and  research, 
and  immersed  in  purely  practical  labor,  they  go  through  the  same 
round  of  effort,  until  by  recurrence  it  ceases  to  be  informing,  and  the 
mind  ceases  almost  to  grow.  Many  now  go  abroad  to  seek  those 
opportunities  which  are  not  afforded  them  at  home,  and  more  give  up 
in  despair  at  the  want  of  opportunity. 

The  mode  of  organization  of  such  a  university  I  cannot  now  touch 

*  A  ConTentlon  of  gentlemen,  intereated  {n  the  extension  of  the  ftcilitlcB  of  Hif  her  LeBrn* 
tm  in  tb«  United  Stiteo,  was  held  in  Aibany  in  Hxmwry  and  Marab,  1893. 
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upon,  but  would  merely  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  relatjoni 
which  its  faculty  of  sciences  should  sustain  to  education  generally,  ind 
to  the  progress  of  science.  The  advocates  of  a  general  mental  cul- 
ture admit,  that  special  schools  also  are  desirable  after  the  gmt 
foundation  is  laid,  and  while  they  believe  that  this  latter  should 
always  be  of  the  well  cemented  granite  of  classics  and  mathematiei, 
admit  that  other  materials  may  enter  into  the  superstructure  accord- 
ing  to  the  design  of  the  edifice ; — that  the  engineer,  the  miner,  tJM 
chemist,  the  metallurgist,  the  mechanician,  the  teacher,  the  fivmer, 
should  have  special  modes  of  training ; — that  history,  English  literir 
ture,  moral  and  mental  science,  political  economy,  education,  sbosld 
all  receive  a  higher  treatment  than  is  possible  in  our  colleges,  the 
courses  of  which  are  too  short,  and  the  pupils  of  which  are  too  young 
to  permit  the  necessary  development.  While  the  Univernty  gave 
thus  the  knowledge  of  the  higher  mathematics,  of  physics,  of  chem- 
istry, and  their  applications,  of  natural  history,  geology,  and  kindred 
branches,  and  sustained  a  just  relation  to  general  education,  it  muatleid 
in  the  advancement  of  science  through  the  researches  of  its  ^nlkmon. 
Pupils  should  not  only  resort  to  it  to  learn  what  had  passed  into  tlie 
books  of  the  day,  but  what  had  been  discovered  by  its  teachers  them- 
selves. The  living  account  of  active  research  would  thus  inspire  the 
pupils,  and  the  professors  would  have  not  only  hearers  but  followefii 
Such  an  institution  requires  a  large  endowment,  not  to  be  expended 
in  costly  buildings,  but  in  museums,  laboratories,  collections  of  nature 
and  art,  and  in  sustaining  liberally  a  corps  of  professors  worthy  d 
the  institution  and  of  the  country. 

There  are  in  all  branches  of  science  enough  men  in  our  own  oom- 
try  of  the  highest  class  of  mind  to  adorn  such  an  institution,  and  to 
make  it  the  equal  of  the  best  establishments  of  the  old  world,  to 
which  our  youth  now  repair  in  such  numbers  to  gain  knowledge,  it 
may  be  at  the  expense  of  some  things  worth  quite  as  much  as  knovV 
edge.  An  institution  supported  by  the  State,  into  which  admiiuoa 
should  be  obtained  freely,  would  realize,  this  idea.  The  corporatkm* 
of  one  of  your  own  colleges  has  by  the  progress  of  material  prosperitjf 
the  growth  of  commerce,  and  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  conseqaent 
increase  of  population,  been  provided  with  the  means  necessary  to  caiff 
out  a  great,  free  university.  May  the  liberality  of  the  designs  of  it» 
Trustees,  be  in  accordance  with  the  magnificence  of  the  endowment 

A  consideration  of  the  origin  of  our  college  system,  and  of  tha 
influences  under  which  it  has  grown  up,  would  show  us  that  it  ia  a 
fragment,  *  not  an  entire  body.    The  general  diffusion  of  oomnot 

*  The  Truatees  of  Colambia  College,  by  the  rise  in  the  Tslae  of  real  ectate  beloofUlf  IB  Al 
IniUtution  will  soon  bare  a  productire  fund  of  at  least  two  mUliomi  of  dollars. 
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school  edacatioD,  its  great  improvement,  the  establishment  of  High 
Schools  and  Free  Academies,  have  opened  another  way  to  educated 
life.  These  ^wo  roads,  lilce  some  railroads  which  the  spirit  of  competi- 
tion  and  speculation  have  created,  run  parallel  to  each  other  in  part 
jf  their  course  in  wasteful  rivalry.  The  public  purse,  through  taza- 
doDy  is  made  to  compete  with  the  individual.  The  high  schools  do 
lot  fulfil  their  mission  as  thoroughly  as  they  might  if  connected  on 
he  one  side  with  the  college  and  liniversity,  nor  do  the  colleges  fulfill 
lieiis.  The  d^rees  authorized  and  conferred  in  some  of  the  high 
ichoolsy  as  in  the  colleges,  may  reiider  the  feelings  of  one  institution 
ess  cordial  towards  the  other,  but  are  no  index  of  successful  competi- 
ion  either  in  the  level  of  the  courses,  the  abilities  of  the  professors, 
ir  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction.  Public  institutions,  which,  if 
onnected  would  cooperate  in  elevating  the  standard  of  learning,  are 
a  some  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  executing  a  different  work.  That 
otellecty  various  as  it  is,  should  be  trained  only  in  one  way,  is  a  dogma 
a  which  I  have  no  faith,  and  which  I  think  the  whole  experience  of 
Lfe  refutes.  If  the  common  school  were  so  organized  as  to  be  fit  for 
ill^  as  it  is  already  in  some  of  our  cities ;  if  it  led  to  the  high  school 
ind  college,  and  these  to  the  University,  so  that  our  youth  who  have 

• 

he  time  and  talent  necessary,  should  find  an  open  way  from  the  begin- 
oing  to  the  end  of  the  system,  these  institutions  would  help,  not  hin- 
der each  other,  waste  of  time,  money,  and  intellect  would  be  avoided, 
and  the  youth  of  our  country  be  truly  educated.  England  derives  her 
great  strength  from  the  numerous  foundation  schools  scattered  over 
her  limits  through  which  a  boy  of  intellect  can  be  sure  to  find  a 
place  in  the  colleges  of  which  her  universities  are  composed ;  to  take 
his  rank  in  life  according  to  his  success  there.  The  hardy  spirits  thus 
oome  to  influence  in  the  Law,  the  Church,  and  the  State.  France  has 
recognized  the  diversity  of  roads  to  intellectual  greatness,  and  has 
provided  that  they  shall  all  be  traveled. 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  touch  so  imperfectly  upon  these  things, 
but  the  suggestion  of  the  topics  in  such  a  body  as  this,  will  secure 
thek  full  .consideration  and  a  better  discussion  than  I  could  give  them, 
even  if  time  were  afforded  for  the  purpose. 

In  speaking  almost  exclusively  of  intellectual  training  I  have  not 
fbigotten  that  better  part,  of  moral  and  religious  education,  but  can 
not  now  detain  you  by  even  a  passing  thought  upon  it.  The  teach- 
ings of  Science  should,  and  I  am  convinced,  are  in  the  main  such  as 
to  lead  Man  to  a  closer  walk  with  Qod.  He  who  muses  with  the 
Ftehnist  on  God's  works,  will  not  neglect  the  higher  musings  on  his 
Woid. 


V 
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TI.  HETHOD  OF  TEACHING  GREEK  AND  LATIN. 

BY  TATLBE  LBWn,  L  L.  D.,  UNIOM  COLLIOB. 
(ContiniMd  ftom  pi|t  S050 


Ws  repeat  the  oonyiction.    It  is  the  continual  pieasare  on  tb 
mind,  the  feeling  of  difficulty,  o^  weariness,  of  obscoritj,  in  othe: 
words,  the  painful  sense  of  inadequate  expression,  that  comes 
the  commonly  used  verbal  mode  of  translating,  which  is  the  grear 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress,  the  great  hinderance  to  rapid  and  ex — 
tensive  reading.     The  student  never  gets  a  clear  conception  of  th 
whole  thought  in  the  mutually  strengthening  power  of  all  its  parts^ 
Words  readily  suggest  words ;  but,  idioms  do  not,  in  like  manner,B 
suggest  idioms.  Remedy  this, — remedy  it  from  the  start, — and  the  pi 
gress  will  be  as  rapid  in  one  respect  as  in  the  other.     Always  accus- 
tom the  pupil  thus  to  translate  from  idiom  to  idiom,  and  a  glance 
a  sentence  suggests  its  general  meaning,  and  its  one  best  mode  of  ex- 
pression, just  as  promptly  as  a  siugle  word  in  Greek  calls  out  its  cor- 
responding word, — and,  if  a  student  has  been  well  taught  here,  its  best 
corresponding  word, — in  English,  or  vice  versa.  In  knowing  the  idiom, 
as  an  idiom,  and  its  true  idiomatic  representative  among  English  idi- 
oms, he  has  the  modem  mould  into  which  the  thought  runs ;  he  has 
^  A  form  of  sound  words,"  which  is  promptly  filled  with  the  appropri- 
ate idea.    The  exercise  of  thus  construing  is  as  delightful  as  the  other 
mode  is  painful.     The  pupil  begins  to  think  in  Greek;   and,  this 
thinking  is. now  unincumbered  by  those  cloudy,  suffocating  media 
which  are  neither  Greek  nor  English ;  being  deficient  vehideB  of  the 
sense  in  respe^^t  to  the  one,  and  barbarous  combinations  of  words 
unknown  to  the  other.    We  speak  here  what  we  do  know.    We  have 
seen  the  countenance  of  an  intelligent  boy  glow  with  light  and  plen- 
ure,  on  being  taught,  or  discovering  for  himself  how  beautifully,  how 
exactly,  a  Greek  sentence  may  be  made  to  run  into  English;  not  as  a 
loose,  sonorous  paraphrase  merely,  but  its  precise  eguivaleni  ;  nothing 
lost,  nothing  added,  nothing  weakened  or  obscured  by  the  tnosfer. 
The  emotion,  the  spirit,  the  state  of  soul  in  which  it  was  said,  hare 
been  as  completely  set  over  as  the  bare  thought  itself — if  we  canesQ 
it  the  thought,  aside  from  these  life-giving  accompaniments.    To  ibow 
him  this, — perhaps  in  one  single  well-chosen  example, — masj  be  lib 
the  sudden  removing  of  a  pressure,  under  which  the  mind  has  long  been 
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bowed  down.  Taking  this  away,  not  only  gives  a  freedom,  but  a& 
elasticity,  and  a  strength,  unknown  before.  The  soul  springs  up  in 
its  new  liberty,  and  finds  in  it  a  stimulus  that  nothing  else  could  have 
so  effectually  imparted.  There  is,  too^  the  delightful  sense  of  fitness, 
of  harmony ;  which  is,  in  fact,  the  elementary  principle  of  all  beauty. 
Yes,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  and  dry  and  wearisome  as  the 
process  has  generally  been,  there  is,  indeed,  in  the  right  construing  of  a 
Greek  sentence,  a  beauty  like  to  that  of  music  or  architecture.  The 
true  English  equivalent,  once  found,  exactly  holds  the  idea,  and  there 
is  thus  a  stimulating  pleasure  in  the  perception  that  the  new  vessel, 
into  which  it  is  transferred,  though  it  may  be  of  a  very  different /orm 
from  the  old  one,  is  exactly  of  the  same  capacity ;  in  other  words,  holds 
just  the  same  content  of  thought,  without  deficiency  or  overrunning. 

Now,  all  this  may  be  reduced  to  rules  as  exact  as  those  of  orthogra- 
phy or  syntax.  One  chief  peculiarity  in  Greek,  as  we  have  said,  is 
its  manner  of  using  the  participle.  A  half  dozen  rules,  well  framed, 
would  give  the  student  a  method  of  determining,  in  each  case,  the 
one  true  principle  of  translation,  and  enable  him  to  see,  at  a  glance, 
the  best  English  equivalent  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  infini- 
tive. In  teaching  the  best  modes  of  rendering  the  subjunctive  and 
>ptative,  such  rules  might  be  expressed,  not  in  abstract  technicalities, 
nich  as  are  found  in  German  grammars,  but  rather  as  practical  formu- 
aa,  having  special  reference  to  our  own  tongue.  This  being  once 
^leariy  done,  any  after  philosophising  would  be  equally  i^plicable  to 
K>th  languages.  But,  the  first  teaching  should  be  purely  practical. 
Hie  canons  employed  should  be  a  continual  reference  from  one  speech 
o  the  other.  So  it  is  said  in  Greek,  and  so  we  say  it  in  English : — 
lere  they  use  the  participle,  and,  corresponding  to  it,  we  use  the 
erh  in  a  subordinate  clause, — here  they  use  the  participle  where  we 
tae  the  infinitive,  and  vice  versa ;  thus  they  denote  time,  cause,  instru- 
nent,  and  these  are  our  methods;  what  the  Greeks  express  by  a 
Jiange  of  mood,  in  what  is  called  the  oratio  obliqua^  we  express  by 
i  change  of  tense ;  what  they  denote  by  certain  impersonal  fonns, 
we  denote  by  ihe  varied  auxiliaries  of  our  potential  mood.  And,  all 
his  might  be  accompanied  by  clear  illustrations,  showing  precisely, 
IS  it  can  be  shown  in  every  case,  how  it  is  that  the  idea  is  the  same, 
and  the  force  the  same,  and  the  total  impression  produced  the  same, 
though  brought  out  by  the  use  of  greatly  differing  combinations  of 
words. 

To  give  some  very  familiar  examples — ^the  Greek,  in  a  great  many 

CflBes,  uses  impersonal  forms  where  we  use  the  personal  or  direct,  and 

?ioe  versa.     Now,  this  difference  must  not  be  disregarded  in  a  trans- 
VoL.  I,  No.  4.--33. 
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iation.  A  great  part  of  all  that  belongs  to  our  potential  mood  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  manner  alluded  to.  Obligation,  possibility,  contingencj, 
are  denoted  in  Greek  by  impersonal  verbs.  But,  to  carry  the  Greek 
impersonal  expression  into  English  is  not  to  translate.  What  we  call 
our  translation  may  be  in  English  words,  but  it  is  not  in  English  idi- 
oms, and,  therefore,  the  work  is  only  half  done ;  the  thought  is  only 
half  set  over ;  the  spirit,  the  emotion,  perhaps,  are  not  set  over  at  alL 
For  example,  SeT  (fs,  y^^ri  (fe,  icg'atfv^xei  (foi, — It  is  necessary  that  yoti, — 
says  the  boy,  in  the  wretched  dialect  permitted  in  the  school-room, 
— it  behooves  that  you^  it  pertains  to  yoUy  to  do  so  and  so.  Now,  this 
18  no  more  English  than  it  is  Greek.  Teach  him  to  say  always,  and 
insist  upon  his  saying  always,  B$T  (Tf,  you  must, — htfri  ^oi,  you  may. 
We  might  dwell  here  on  the  particles  and  the  best  directions  that 
could  be  given  for  their  analysis  and  expression ;  but,  it  would  occupy 
too  much  time.  The  hints  thrown  out  are  sufficient  for  our  general 
argument 

And  here,  since  it  connects  itself  so  naturally  with  our  main  subject, 
permit  the  speaker  to  present  a  few  thoughts  on  oral,  as  distinguished 
from  what  may  be  called  the  text-book  instruction.  In  such  a  teach- 
ing by  idioms,  especially,  would  this  oral  method  have  to  be  largely 
practised.  The  living  voice  of  the  living  teacher  would  be  in  con- 
stant demand.  But,  the  remark  may  be  hazarded,  that  the  pure  oral 
18  the  best  mode  of  instruction  in  all  departments  of  classic^  training. 
We  mean  by  this  that  the  recitation  room,  and  the  recitation  hour, 
should  not  be  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  lesson,  as  it  is 
called,  as  for  direct  and  positive  instruction.  The  former  object  is,  of 
course,  an  important  one.  The  faithful  teacher,  however,  can  easily 
8ati$%fy  himself  on  this  head ;  it  needs  no  long  time  to  tell  whether  a 
boy  has  been  really  studying.  A  few  questions,  skillfully  put^  will 
settle  that;  and  then,  the  residue  of  the  hour  may  be  devoted  to 
positive  teaching,  or  the  pointing  out  what  may  have  been  unnoticed 
in  the  lesson  just  read,  and  what  will  present  peculiar  difficulty  in  the 
one  that  is  to  come.  In  this  way  the  hour  in  the  recitation  room 
should  be  the  most  profitable  one  of  the  day ;  the  one  in  which  the 
most  knowledge  is  imparted  and  acquired.  In  canr3nng  out  such  a 
method,  all  that  would  be  absolutely  needed  would  be  the  bare  text, 
although  books  with  notes,  if  accessible,  need  not  at  all  be  superseded. 
Helps  are  for  the  teacher.  He  may  have  commentaries  and  notes  in 
abundance ;  but,  in  the  recitation  room,  he  himself  should  be  com- 
mentator, note-maker,  scholiast,  grammar,  and,  sometimes,  even  Lexi- 
con. The  student  is  to  take  the  law  from  his  mouth ;  and,  in  this 
way,  the  boy  learns  Greek,  at  the  same  time  that  he  habitually  leann 
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another  lesson,  now  so  much  needed,  that  is,  deference  to  right 
anthoritj  as  the  true  beginning  of  all  right  education,  intellectual  as 
well  as  moral.  Necessity  has  sometimes  driven  the  speaker  to  this 
plan.  A  desire  to  read  with  a  class  some  author,  or  parts  of  an 
author,  of  whom  there  are  no  easily  accessible  school  editions,  has 
compelled  a  resort  to  the  cheap  German  classics,  which  contain  noth- 
ing but  the  bare  text.  As  these  furnish  no  help  to  the  student,  lectur- 
ing or  oral  teaching  becomes  an  absolute  necessity.  Our  decided  con- 
yietion,  however,  is,  that  it  is  the  best  mode  in  all  cases.  Let  the 
pupil  have  before  him  the  bare  text,  accompanied  by  a  memorandum 
book,  in  which  he  is  to  take  down  whatever  is  most  important,  or 
whatever  he  is  specially  required  to  take  down.  The  teacher  has  all 
the  helps  he  can  command.  Thus  prepared,  ho  devotes  a  portion, 
larger  or  smaller,  of  each  recitation,  or  of  some  other  hour  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  to  the  lesson  to  come.  lie  has,  himself,  carefully 
studied  it,  as  he  should  ever  do,  even  if  he  had  read  it,  or  heard  it 
recited,  a  hundred  times.  Even  in  the  first  five  lines  of  the  Iliad,  he 
may  discover  something  he  had  never  seen  before,  something,  too^ 
which  may  be  well  worth  telling  to  his  cLiss.  Experience  in  this  way 
has  taught  him  just  what  his  pupiU  most  need,  the  very  places  where 
they  will  have  difficulty,  the  very  points  from  which  they  will  be  most 
hkely  to  diverge  into  error.  In  a  clear  yet  rapid  series  of  remarks, 
he  proceeds  to  point  out  such  places.  *  In  that  line,'  he  says,  *  there 
is  an  unusual /orm, — examine  it  with  special  care,  and  be  prepared  to 
tell  me  all  about  it, — in  that  sentence  there  is  an  unusual  construction ; 
you  will  not  be  likely  to  find  it  out  of  yourselves ;  listen,  then,  carefully, 
while  I  explain  it  to  you,  and  be  sure  you  remember  it  under  penalty 
of  a  mistake,  here  bringing  a  double  discredit.  In  that  place,  there 
18  something  worthy  of  attention  in  a  critical  or  rhetorical  point  of 
Tiew.  In  another,  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  thought,  or  an  unusual 
neatness  or  point  in  a  word ;  try  and  feel  it,  he  should  tell  the  class, 
orVely  on  my  judifment  in  these  matters  if  you  cannot,  as  yet,  fully 
trust  your  own ;  you  will  be  able,  by  and  by,  to  see  the  beauties 
and  power  of  the  classics ;  there  is  before  you  a  rich  harvest,  if  you 
'will  labor  patiently  for  it;  you  shall  certainly  reap  if  you  faint  not.* 
Such  a  mode  of  teaching  is,  indeed,  laborious ;  it  may  not  always 
"be  the  best  for  the  more  indolent  pupils ;  but,  none  can  be  more  ef- 
fectual for  the  studious  and  intelligent,  as  none  can  present,  for  such,  A 
greater  stimulus  to  study. 

But  what  need  of  such  labor,  it  may  be  said,  if  the  same  instruc- 
tion, perhaps  better,  can  be  given  from  the  carefully  prepared  text- 
look  ?     We  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  depreciate  the  valu*^  of  such 
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works,  now  in  extensive  use.     We  believe  the  oral  method,  thnt  pur- 
ined,  would  give  thein  a  deeper  interest,  and,  thus,  instead  of  super- 
seding, create  for  them  a  greater  demand.    They  would  certaiolj  be 
needed  for  teachers,  if  not  for  scholars.     Yet,  still  might  it  be  said, 
in  answer  to  this  objection.  Text-books  do  not  give  the  tame  instmo- 
tion,  they  cannot  give  the  same  instruction.     It  will  diflfer,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  fi-om  that  of  a  &ithful,  well-prepared  teacher. 
Constant  intercourse  with  a  class  is  required  to  know  just  what  th^ 
need,  and  just  when  and  where  they  should  be  left  to  themselves.  All 
teachers  find  that  often  the  text-book  fails  just  where  help  was  most 
wanted,  while  it  is  often  given  gratis  where  little  needed,  if  needed  at 
all.     This  is  not  from  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  learned  oommentar 
tor,  or  from  a  desire  to  shun  difficulties;  but,  because  he  cannot 
always  know  the  real  assistance  demanded ;  whilst,  at  other  times,  a 
passage  that  has  no  grammatical  difficulty,  may  possess  for  him  a 
tempting  literary  interest,  which  expands  his  note  to  a  useless  size. 
But  there  is  a  better  answer  still.     Grant  that  the  student  may  find 
precisely  the  same  information  in  the  notes  of  his  text-book,  still  it 
has  not  the  same  value  to  him  as  when  it  comes,  just  the  same,  neither 
more  nor  less,  from  the  lips  of  the  present  teacher.   It  does  not  make 
the  same  impression ;  it  will  not  be  so  long  remembered.    The  very 
fiMit  of  its  being  in  his  text-book  makes  him  more  careless  about  fix- 
ing it  in  his  memory.     It  is  there  in  the  book,  he  thinks,  and  he  can 
turn  to  it  when  he  pleases.     It  is  enough  for  him,  therefore,  that  he 
applies  it  to  his  present  need,  and  then  dismisses  it  from  his  thoughts. 
All  classical  teachers  are  familiar  with  this.     How  repeatedly  do  stu- 
dents look  up  the  same  word,  the  same  rule  in  their  grammar  ?    How 
often  are  they  compelled  to  run  to  the  same  explanatory  note  in  thar 
text-book  I    Thus,  oral  teaching,  besides  having  the  interest  and  viva- 
dty  of  the  living  voice,  calls  out  more  strongly  the  faculty  of  aittntMm^ 
and  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  is  no  small  part  of  educatioQ.    The 
student  should  be  required,  too,  to  take  down  what  is  most  important, 
for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  making  a  digest;  and,  this  prodocei 
another  valuable  habit  of  scientific  order.   Lastly,  the  practice  awakens 
him  to  a  search  for  peculiarities,  or  to  be  ever  on  the  look-ont  for 
them  when  they  come  in  his  way,  and  this  produces  that  habit,  on 
that  talent,  the  most  valuable  of    them  all, — the  critical  habU^  or 
&culty,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  grand  distinction  between  the 
one  who  will  be,  and  the  one  who  will  never  be,  in  any  true  sense,  a 
classical  scholar.     This  may  oflen  be  best  developed  by  general  sag- 
gestive  questions,  instead  of  the  usual  minute  explanation.     For  ax- 
ample,  the  teacher  may  content  himself  by  saying,  *  There  is  a  diffi- 
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diliy  in  such  a  sentence, — there  is  an  unusual  form  m  another, — ^in 
Bodi  a  passage  there  is  a  slight  peculiarity, — I  do  not  tell  you  whether 
it  is  in  the  forms  or  the  construction ;  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  in 
itself  Imt^  I  would  like  to  know  whose  critical  eye  will  first  detect  it' 
Wh^i  sueh  'erit£bal  habit  has  been  well  developed,  the  teacher  may,  in 
one  sense^  regard  his  work  as  done.  That  boy  will  be  a  classical 
aoh<^ar.  There  is  something  waked  up  within  him  which  will  not 
sleep  again,  nor  suffer  him  to  be  content  with  the  common  humdrum 
of  the  school  grammar,  or  the  scanty  routine  of  reading  that  com- 
pletes the  common  college  course.  There  is  nothing  in  all  education 
like  the  charm  of  Latin  and  Greek,  if  rightly  studied.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  painfully  wearisome  when  taught,  as  they  often  are  taught,  to 
the  ruin  of  ail  classical  taste,  and  to  the  furnishing  an  almost  unanswer- 
able argument  to  the  enemies  of  classical  study. 

But,  let  us  advert  briefly  to  some  of  the  objections  that  might  be 
made  to  this  mode  of  construing.  What  we  have  called  the  idioma- 
tic rendering  might  be  admitted  to  be  the  more  correct  method  for 
advanced  pupils.  But,  for  beginners,  some  inight  plead,  the  verbal 
or  literal  is,  of  necessity,  the  only  true  and  practicable  one.  It  m 
essential  to  correctness,  they  would  say.  When  the  commencing 
pupil  is  required  to  translate  from  idiom  to  idiom,  does  he  not  con- 
found what  is  most  peculiar,  both  in  construction  and  form  ?  Ought 
he  not,  therefore,  to  adhere  rigidly  to  these  at  first,  and  until  he  is 
fiuniliar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  idiom,  after  which  he  may  be 
allowed  more  freedom  ?  But,  alas !  in  this  verbal  way  he  will  never 
learn  that  an  idiom  is  an  idiom.  He  may  think  it  a  very  odd  kind 
of  langfuage,  to  be  sure,  whose  translation  requires  him  to  put  English 
words  in  such. strange  combinations ;  but,  he  never  learns  it  as  an  idi- 
om in  the  Greek,  distinctly  contrasted  with  a  corresponding  but  quite 
dissimilar  idiom  of  our  own.  Hence,  he  never  learns  it,  in  fact,  at  all ; 
while  he  is  commencing  a  process  which  may  make  him  unlearn  his 
own  mother  tongue,  or  so  barbarize  it  as  to  make  both  Greek  and 
iki^ish  grammar  objects  of  aversion  to  him  all  his  life  long.  We 
would  say  then,  From  the  very  beginning^ — from  the  very  first  lesson 
in.the  Reader, — let  it  be  the  standing  rule,  as  invariable  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medea  and  Persians,  good  Greek  must  he  rendered  into  good 
JSnglieh ;  not  only  goqd  English  words,  but  good  English  idioms. 
Take  a  familiar  example  from  the  Latin.  Liber  eei  Petro, — a  book  is 
to  JPeteVj — aiys  the  boy.  Correct  him  at  once ;  and,  tell  him  to  trans* 
late  correctly,  thus :  Peter  has  a  book  ;  or,  in  certain  aspects  of  the 
context,  a  is  Peter's  book.  Now,  it  is  English.  Before,  it  was  no 
more  English  than  it  was  Latin.    But,  do  you  not  confound  case  here 
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and  goverDment  ?  That  may  be  done  by  a  blockhead  of  a  teacher ; 
but,  there  is  no  need  of  it  whatever.  The  difference  of  idiom  dearlj 
pointed  out,  and  insisted  upon,  such  correct  translation  may  furnish 
the  very  best  occasion,  the  most  intelligible  ground,  for  ej^plaining  to 
the  pupil  that  that  idea  of  property,  or  rather  of  relationship,  which  we  ^ 
express  by  an  active  verb  and  an  accusative  or  objective  case,  is,  in      _^ 

Latin,  denoted  by  a  substantive  verb  and  a  dative  of  the  person.    ^. 

There  is  no  need  at  all  of  confounding  the  cases.    On  the  other  hand,  ^  j^ 
this  true  mode  of  translating  is  the  best  means  of  bringing  out  their 
true  offices,  as  most  clearly  seen  in  the  idiomatic  contrast^     If  th< 
pupil's  capacity  will  hold  it,  the  teacher  has  now  an  opportunity  to 
still  farther,  and  have  a  little  talk  about  the  philosophy  of  the  matter 
He  may  tell  him  how  this  difference  of  expression  comes  from  a  diP 
ferent  mode  of  conceiving,  or  looking  at,  the  same  relation.    But,  th^ 
fact,  and  the  correct  practical  expression  of  it,  should  ever  go  befoi 
the  philosophy.     The  thin^  itself  should  ever  be  distinctly  learned, 
a  fact,  before  the  rationale  is  ventured  upon.    Otherwise  it  will 
like  our  ^^  inductive  Algebras,''  or  "  Self-teaching  English  Grammars,' 
which  pretend  to  give  the  philosophy  of  rules,  before  the  rules,  a 
without  the  rules  themselves,  when  such  inductive  philosophizing 
after  all,  merely  a  childish  assuming  of  something  which  ever  impli 
the  very  rule  to  be  explained.    It  is  outward  teaching  still,  but,  give 
in  an  obscure,  an  indirect,  and  an  unmanly  way. 

And  this  leads  to  the  remark,  that  in  the  right  idea  of  a 
tion,  there  are  three  things  to  be  kept  in  view.     There  iB^Jirtt^ 
thought  or  fact  ;  second,  the  mode  of  conceiving  the  thought  or 
and  third,  the  supposed  accompanying  emotion,  or  state  of  mind,  i' 
the  speaker  or  narrator.     The  first  and  third  may  be,  and  ought 
be,  transferred.     We  may  have  the  thought,  the  whole  thought  -**» 
however  remote  from  us  the  language  in  which  it  first  appean, 
however  poor  or  imperfect  the  one  to  which  it  is  to  be 
There  will  always  be  some  way  of  brining  it  out     So  also,  we  ma^ 
have,  in  some  way,  set  over  in  words,  all  that  was  expressive  of  th 
accompanying  emotion,  and  which  is  ever  more  or  less  connected 
the  relation  of  the  thought,  to  preceding  or  expected  thoughts  in 
sequence  of  sentences.     Hence  the  chief  means  of  expression 
this  third  element,  will  consist  in  the  right  usq  of  emphatic  forms  s"^  ~~^ 
constructions,  and  especially  in  the  management  of  those  little  joints 
speech,  called  particles — insignificant,  indeed,  in  their  appearanee, 
often  containing  more  of  the  soul  of  a  sentence  than  all  the 
words  in  it.    The  second  thing,  or  what  we  have  called  ike  mode 
conceiving  the  thought,  cannot  be  strictly  transferred,  if  we  wimU 
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preserve  the  idiom  of  each  language  ;  for  it  is  this  mode  of  conceiy* 
iog  that  gives  rise  to  the  idiomatic  difference.  A  different  view  of 
the  relations  between  different  parts  or  aspects  of  the  thought,  which 
is  what  we  mean  by  the  mode  of  amceiving,  gives  rise  to  different 
combinations  in  the  words, — that  is,  to  different  idioms.  Now  th^ee 
cannot  be  set  over  without  destroying  the  very  idea  of  translation. 
It  would  not  be  a  transfer  of  a  thought  clean  out  of  one  language 
into  another,  but  the  taking  up,  with  the  thought,  an  actual  part  of 
the  one  language,  or  of  what  is  peculiar  in  one  language,  and  trans- 
planting it  into  another  and  a  foreign  soil,  where  it  must,  in  general, 
possess  an  unnatural  and  uncongenial  existence. 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  the  idiom  is  not  to  be  transferred.  It 
would  defeat  the  very  idea  of  translation.  There  are,  however,  spe- 
cial cases,  where  it  would  l»e  not  only  allowable  but  desirable.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  transfer  the  very 
genius  of  one  language  into  another ;  thereby  to  improve  the  latter, 
or  give  it  a  character  it  might  not  otherwise  possess,  and  which  it  is 
desirable  it  should  possess.  This  may  be  said  of  the  translation  of 
those  works  that  are  expected,  and  justly  expected,  to  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  deepest  thinking  of  the  nation  into  whose  litera- 
ture they  are  thus,  not  merely  transferred,  but  transplanted.  In  such  a 
work,  therefore,  as  our  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  it  was  well  to 
make  the  most  of  those  pure  Anglo  Saxon  idioms  that  are  its  beauty 
and  its  power,  and  yet  to  set  over  also  many  of  the  rich  Orientalisms 
that  had  become  consecrated  by  the  thought,  and  would  not  well 
part  with  it,  or  allow  it  to  assume  another  and  a  foreign  dress.  And 
80  we  may  say  generally  of  our  religious  and  devotional  language 
drawn  from  the  Bible.  An  English  clergyman,  whose  life  and  jests 
form  the  subject  of  a  late  popular  volume,  objects  to  keeping  in  our 
religious  vernacular,  such  phrases  as  "  putting  on  the  new  man,"  the 
"armor  of  righteousness,"  &c.  They  struck  him  as  evidences,  not 
only  of  cant,  but  of  "  penury  of  thought  and  expression."  We  can- 
not agree  with  his  jesting  Reverence,  nor  with  the  reasoning  of  the 
more  serious  John  Foster,  on  the  same  subject.  It  seems  to  us  as 
much  at  war  with  a  true  philosophy  as  it  is  with  a  true  piety. 

In  such  a  work  as  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  there  is,  often- 
times, a  real  value  in  the  form,  as  well  as  in  the  idea,  and,  therefore, 
a  demand  for  the  preservation  of  both.  Hence,  too,  the  very  fact  of 
their  extreme  remoteness  gives  an  interest  to  some  of  these  Oriental 
idioms ;  their  exceeding  beauty  lends  a  charm  to  others ;  there  is  be- 
sides, a  moral  value  in  these  archaisms,  as  connecting  us  with  the 
piety  and  pious  thought  of  past  ages  of  the  Church ;  and  for  all 
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iheBe  reasons  it  was  well  to  preserve  them  in  our  English  Bible. 
They  were  at  first  strange,  but  they  have  enriched  our  tongue,  and 
thus  become  a  part  of  it.  Many  of  these  beautiful  exotics,  whose 
parent  land  was  at  the  distant  rising  sun,  now  bloom  in  our  Occidental 
garden,  and  in  all  that  vigorous  health  which  shows  that  this  Divine 
Book  was  made  for  the  West  no  less  than  for  the  East  They  are 
now  our  idioms ;  and  truth,  as  well  as  piety,  revolts  at  the  thought 
of  parting  with  them. 

A  somewhat  similar  view  may  be  taken  in  respect  to  some  few 
standard  works  representative  of  an  age;  such  as  the  Homeric 
Poems,  and  the  early  Ballad  Literature  of  a  land ;  but,  in  general, 
there  can  be  no  other  true  idea  of  a  translation  than  the  one  we  have 
given.  It  cannot  transfer  idioms  without  destroying  such  idea,  and 
this  should  be  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  ordinary  construing  of 
the  schools.  Both  languages  should  be  kept  in  their  integrity. 
Good  Greek  into  good  English.  Any  other  principle  would  only  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  all  consistency  in  theory,  and  to  an  indefinable 
chaos  in  practice. 

Idioms  cannot  be  set  over ;  but  this  only  furnishes  a  stronger  rea- 
son why  their  philosophy  should  be  explained,  when  once  the  fact  or 
difference  itself,  is  clearly  recognized.  And  such  explanation,  when 
the  proper  time  comes  for  it,  every  good  teacher  should  be  careful  to 
give.  A  Greek  idiom  may  be  better  than  an  English  idiom,  better 
^e  mean  per  se,  and  yet  the  latter  should  be  preferred  in  a  transla- 
tion, or  it  is  no  true  translation.  That  conception  of  the  feet  or 
thought  from  which  the  one  idiom  arose,  may  be  more  philosophically 
correct  than  that  which  gave  birth  to  the  other ;  but  this  only  fur- 
nishes a  more  admirable  occasion  for  the  faithful  teacher  to  hold  it 
up,  and  the  reasons  of  it,  before  his  pupils.  Take  again  our  old  ex- 
ample which  seems  to  answer  every  purpose,  oKysT  rri^  x€(pa\rfv — kii 
head  aches.  There  is  a  deeper  philosophy  here  in  the  Greek  than  in 
in  the  English.  With  the  Greeks  in  general,  feelings,  states,  aflfeo- 
tioDs,  and  sometimes  even  outward  partial  bodily  relations,  were  am- 
edved  as  belonging  to  the  whole  personality.  It  was  the  man  who 
ached,  and  not  the  head  or  the  tooth, — ^the  man  in  his  entire  indivi* 
dnal  personality,  and  not  any  particular  member.  It  was  akin  to 
their  doctrine  of  the  State,  or  Paul's  idea  of  the  Church.  The  pain 
might  be  in  the  head  causaliter,  or  seem  to  be  there  localiter,  and 
tlierefore  this  subordinate  fact,  or  seeming,  was  to  be  denoted,  though 
bj  an  oblique  case  ;  but  it  was  really  the  man  who  ached,  the  t/nit* 
iimtu  homoy  and  therefore  they  very  correctly  made  him  the  suhjeei 
of  the  verb.      We  say  the  head  aches^  the  tooth  aehes^  as  if  the  head 
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or  the  tooth  were  a  personality  per  se,  and  could  ache  .of  itself 
whether  there  was  a  man  attached  to  it  or  not.  We  may  doubt  the 
philosophical  propriety  of  our  mode  of  conception,  and  consequent 
expression,  but  we  mnst  employ  it  as  long  as  we  talk  English,  or 
translate  into  En^ish.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  Greek  in  which 
this  mode  of  conceiving  is  carried  too  fer— even  to  the  very  verge  of 
absurdity — and  then  we  have  the  advantage  of  them.  In  such  ex- 
amples the  boy  may  be  told  that  our  idiom  is  the  better  one,  and 
why  it  is  so.  Thus  the  Greeks  apply  this  favorite  usus  loquendi,  not 
only  to  inward  personal  states,  but  to  outward  personal,  and  even  im- 
persona]  relations, — even  to  a  man's  clothing,  or  to  his  armor.  In- 
stead of  saying  the  quiver  wets  hung  upon  the  man,  they  say,  the  mfitn 
was  hung  the  quiver.  This  is  strange,  but  sometimes  it  becomes,  to 
our  ears,  absurd  and  even  ridiculous.  The  pupil  is  reading  Aristo- 
phanes, and  falls  upon  the  odd  expression,  KBxiiei\  rii^oCh^d^  he  was 
knocked  out  as  to  his  tv>o  eyes,  instead  of,  he  had  his  eyes  knocked  out; 
or  he  is  reading  .^sops  Fables,  and  comes  across  the  still  more  sur- 
prising sentence,  aXoMTtjl  TiV  iroTS  iv  icayiSi  Xtj^^giVa  n^v  oupav  a^rsxofrii, 
**  Onoe  upon  a  time  a  fox  being  caught  in  a  trap,  was  cut  off  ssio 
his  tail."  Even  the  most  rigid  verbalist  would  hardly  insist  upon  his 
verbal  translation  here.  The  whole  animal  suffered  the  pain  undoubt- 
edly, but  it  was  really  the  tail  that  was  cut  off  from  the  fox,  and  not 
the  fox  from  the  tail.  In  Greek,  this  mode  of  expression  had  become 
rigidly  fixed  to  the  real  or  implied  personality.  Thus  employed,  it 
conveyed,  in  the  main,  a  profound  philosophical  idea ;  yet  when  ex- 
tended too  far,  as  sometimes  the  symmetry  of  a  sentence,  sometimes 
the  mere  phonetic  harmony,  tempted  them  to  extend  it  into  the  outer 
relations,  it  became  absurd. 

To  take  other  familiar  examples  of  difference  of  idiom — with  the 
Greeks  recollecting  is  active  ;  memory  is  reflexive  or  middle,  as  parta- 
king both  of  action  and  passion ;  forgetting  is  also  middle,  and  not 
unfrequently  passive,  or  expressed  by  the  verb  taken  impersonally 
with  the  person,  instead  of  the  thing,  for  its  passive  object.  In  Eng- 
lish, to  forget  seems  to  be  an  active  verb,  as  much  so  in  use  and  ap- 
pearance, as  to  think,  to  love,  or  to  strike.  But  what  does  a  man  do 
when  he  forgets — what  kind  of  activity  is  there  in  such  a  spiritual 
process  ?  This  surely  is  a  problem  that  might  puzzle  all  psychology, 
and  all  psychologists  from  Solomon  to  Kant  It  would  seem  impos- 
sible that  any  language  could  have  so  absurd  a  development ;  and  so, 
when  we  come  to  examine  carefully,  it  is  found  that  the  Anglo  Saxon 
word  is  really  a  negative,  or  the  denial  of  an  action,  and  that  its  first 
syDable  is  a  negative  particle.     To  for-get  is  not  to  keep,  or  to  fail  to 
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keep.    Such  fistmiliar  examples  are  enough  to  show  that  this  idio 
tic  method  of  renderiug,  instead  of  keeping  out  of  view  the  phil 
phy  of  language,  does  actually  give  the  fistithful  teacher  the  best  an*-, 
most  numerous  occasions  for  dwelling  on  it. 

lie  may  go  farther  than  this.     When  a  fair  opportunity  presen^-^  ^ 
itself,  he  may  go  back,  not  only  from  the  thought  or  fact  to  the  001 
caption,  or  mode  of  conceiving  the  thought  or  fact,  but  also  back 
this  to  the  national  or  ethnological  temperament  in  which  it  mu«^ 
have  had  its  historical  origin.     Thus,  for  example,  the  Latins  sc^ 
figere  gratiaa   to   act  thanks^   as   it  may  be  rendered   verbally,  or 
to  thank.      More   than    this,   they   said  agere  vitam,    to  live  aiuf 
even  agere  animam^  to  die.     What  would  seem  still  more  strai^ 
to  our  Christianized  conception,   they   said  a^ere  poenitentlam^  to 
act  penance,  to  do  repentance,  and  the  phrase  has  come  into  the 
Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible,  and   made  no  little   controvenj, 
— far  more  than  it  need  have  done  if  we  would  only  attend  to 
the  fair  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  judging  of  a  traoslii- 
tion.     The  Romans  could  not  well  talk  in  any  other  way.    This 
idea  of  acting  or  doing  everything  was  in  their  very  nature.   All 
was  outward,  objective.     They  could  not  well  conceive  of  anything, 
except  as  a  doing  something.    The  very  name  poenitentia  implied  p«io, 
and  that  chiefly  from  without,  as  penal  in  some  form.     Hence  they 
could,  in  no  other  way,  approach  that  subjective  idea  which  is  in  the 
Greek,  /msravoia.     There  is  another  Latin  word,  (resipisco,)  sometiineB 
employed,  but  it  is  a  poor  and  inexpressive  term,  having  none  of  the 
pungency  of  poenitentia,  whilst  it  falls  far  below  the  Greek.    Doubtr 
less  the  early  Christian  feeling  did,  to  some  extent,  convert  the  La0]^ 
phrase  from  its  heathen  objectiveness,  and  bring  it  nearer  to  ^ 
more  spiritual  Greek  conception.     But  in  later  times  this  old  RoiD^ 
notion  again  got  the  upper  hand,  and  brought  in  the  numerous  m^^' 
ieval  pains  and  penances.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  much  ^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  ascetecism  had  its  nurture,  if  not  its  birth,      ^ 
this  Latin  phrase.     It  appears  so  different,  both  in  form  and  spir'^^ 
from  the  New  Testament  Greek  word  it  is  used  to  translate,  "Uiat  Proi 
ants  accuse  the  Romanists  of  willful  perversion.     But  this  is 
It  came  honestly  into  the  earliest  Latin  Bibles  from  the  very  gem 
of  the  old  Latin  language.     The  readers  of  the  Vulgate,  may  gi 
it  the  old  Roman  sense,  or  the  Christian  sense,  according  to  the 
dominance  of  piety,  or  of  some  other  spirit,  in  their  minds.     Bat 
it  not  at  least  a  fair  question,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  our 
eatantism  may  not  have  gone  too  far  towards  the  other  extreme 
made  the  idea  of  penitence  so  wholly  subjective,  that  it  is  in  dan^i* 
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of  fEtding  awaj  into  a  mere  iDteilectual  abstraction,  a  mere  eliange  cf 
thinkitiffj  totally  abstracted  from  the  inseparable  Bible  ideas  of 
pain  and  humiliation.  Nothing  would  so  clearly  show  how  muih 
our  thinking,  yea  our  very  religion,  is  affected  by  language,  as  the 
history  of  this  and  some  similar  phrases.  Nothing,  proves  more 
clearly  the  folly  of  those  who  would  regard  the  study  of  language  as 
the  mere  study  of  words,  that  is  sounds,  as  they  contemptuously 
mean,  to  the  neglect  of  what  they  call  things,  or  outward  material 
realities. 

We  would  conclude  our  somewhat  extended  discussion  with  a  few 
practical  inferences.  And  in  the  first  place,  a  fair  experience  has  con- 
?inoed  us  that  there  is  hardly  any  scholastic  exercise  that  presents  a 
better  mental  discipline  than  the  constant  practice  of  written  transla- 
tions from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  made  with  the  utmost  care,  and  on 
the  principles  already  unfolded.  Allusion  has  been  already  made  to 
its  importance,  in  the  study  of  our  own  language.  When  rightly 
done,  there  is  no  exercise  in  English  composition  that  surpasses 
it  We  mean  that  part  of  composition  which  has  regard  to 
the  choice  of  best  words  and  phrases ;  and  there  might  even  be 
assigned  to  it,  without  extravagance,  no  secondary  rank  in  the  very 
moulding  of  the  conceptions,  or  as  one  of  the  chief  su^estive  aids 
to  right  thinking  itself.  What  a  fund  of  thought,  of  thought  breed- 
ing thought  in  all  directions,  has  a  student  acquired  in  the  faithful 
well  directed  effort  at  finding  the  very  best  English  words  for  the 
noble  Greek  words  in  a  drama  of  Aeschylus,  or  a  dialogue  of  Plato  I 
How  surpassingly  fruitful  of  ideas  must  it  be  when,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  his  course,  the  same  method  is  applied  to  an  epistle 
of  Paul,  or  the  Gospel  of  John  I  But  there  may  be  taken  a  more 
general  view  of  its  effect  upon  the  mind.  The  importance  of  math- 
ematical discipline  no  one  would  think  of  calling  in  question.  And 
yet  we  may  well  doubt,  whether,  in  any  mathematftal  exercise,  there 
are  brought  into  action,  vigorous  and  healthy  action,  more  powers  of 
the  human  soul,  than  in  the  right  study  and  translation  of  a  difficult 
Greek  sentence,  viewed  merely  as  a  problem  to  be  solved.  The  appre- 
hension of  its  general  structure, — the  perception  of  the  precise  idioms 
presented — the  selection  of  the  best  words  in  one  language  to  give 
the  life  as  well  as  the  general  meaning  of  those  in  another, — the  con- 
sequent examination  of  primary  senses  and  metaphorical  images, — 
the  study  of  the  subtile  relations  of  thought,  and  of  the  kinds  and 
degrees  of  emotion,  involved  in  the  use  of  the  particles — the  compar- 
ison of  leading  and  subordinate  ideas  as  combined  in  that  unity 
which,  when  rightly  understood,  is  the  charm  as  well  as  the  power 
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of  a  long  Greek  sentence,  and  which  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  presenre 
unbroken  in  our  looser,  less  organic  English — all  this  certainly  for- 
iiishos,  yea  demands,  a  severe  mental  exercise  that  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  any  that  comes  from  the  highest  Geometry,  or  keenest 
analytical  Calculus.  The  study  of  the  mathematics  renders  the  mind 
acute,  gives  it  intensity  and  concentration  ;  but  we  may  fiiirly  doubt 
whether  it  is  equal  to  the  proper  study  of  language,  for  expansive  and 
suggestive  power. 

Written  translations  thus  studied,  should  be  a  (requent  exerdsa  of 
the  school-room.  The  rules  should  be  clear,  practical,  and  rigidly  enforced. 
For  such  a  purpose,  general  formulas  of  this  kind  may  be  engraved 
on  cards,  or  kept  as  standing  mementos  on  the  black-board. 

Let  there  be  nothing  in  the  Greek  unrepresented  in  some  way  in  the  Englbli. 

Let  there  be  nothing  in  your  English  which  is  not  a  fair  represenlation  of  some- 
thing in  the  Greek. 

Employ  the  most  idiomatio  ezpresrions  in  one  tongne  to  re|yreMnt  tiio  coffwt- 
ponding  idioms  in  the  other. 

Express  the  thought,  the  whole  thought,  and  nothing  hot  the  thongbti  in  good, 
plain,  nervous  English,  such  as  should  be  used  if  we  had  to  give  the  aame  idea  ia 
oar  own  tongue  without  any  appearance  of  translation. 

Tn  the  selection  of  single  words,  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  primtry  or 
ndical  images  in  both  tongues,  so  as  to  have,  if  possible,  a  oorrespandenee  in  tlie 
pictorial  as  well  as  in  the  abstract  meaning. 

In  all  such  cases,  where  there  is  a  fair  choice  between  two  or  moce  'E^jStt 
words,  prefer  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  to  those  from  Latin  roots. 

Be  prepared  to  give  your  reasons  for  every  word  and  phrase  employed. 

The  best  translation  once  determined,  either  by  private  study,  or  instmclioii  in 
the  recitation  room,  no  departure  from  it  to  be  allowed  in  subsequent  readingi  or 
roTiews,  unless  the  student  can  show  that  his  amendment  is  a  real  amendmBt, 
aooording  to  the  principles  here  laid  down. 

Some  might  object  that  such  a  course,  and  especially  thia  latter 
requirement,  allows  too  little  freedom  of  thought.  It  is  at  war  with 
the  modern  doctrine  of  development  Boys,  they  say,  should  be 
rather  encouraged  to  "  express  their  ideas  in  their  own  langaage,"  and 
not  learn  things  parrot-like,  or  be  compelled  always  to' say  the  same 
things  in  the  same  way.  This  sounds  very  fine ;  but,  without  going 
into  any  further  argument  on  the  matter,  we  would  simply  say  rf 
snch  a  view,  that  our  erperience  is  against  it  However  fond  we  may 
be  of  democracy  elsewhere,  there  can  be  rightly  none  of  it  in  the 
school -room,  any  more  than  in  the  camp.  There  should  reign  the 
most  perfect  autocracy,  or  the  imperium  of  one  governing  mind.  MTo 
freedom  of  thought,  if  by  that  phrase  is  meant  the  ri^hi  of  thinking 
wronp.  No  thinking  for  ourselves  ;  but,  ever  thinking  for  the  truth, 
whether  old  or  new,  whether  coming  from  the  inner  light,  or  from 
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outward  authority,  or  from  both  combined.  The  conclusive  answer 
to  such  popular  objections  may  be  summed  in  two  short  propositions. 
Rational  submission  to  true  authority,  in  the  start,  is  the  best  security 
fi>r  genuine  mental  independence  in  all  after  life.  The  only  genuine 
fnt  thinking  is  that  which  comes  from  right  thinking,  by  whatever 
means  this  may  be  secured  to  us ;  whether  from  our  own  unaided 
study,  or  the  guidance  of  older  and  better  instructed  minds.  On  both 
of  these  propositions  we  are  willing  to  appeal  to  results,  as  manifested 
in  the  subjects  of  these  two  different  modes  of  training. 

Another  application  of  our  general  principle  would  present  the  con- 
verse of  the  one  on  which  we  have  just  been  dwelling.  Right  trans- 
lation from  Greek  to  English  is  the  most  ready  and  effectual  mode  of 
learning  how  to  translate  from  English  to  Greek ;  that  is,  of  writing 
Greek  correctly.  The  idiomatic  mode  of  rendering  secures  this  at 
every  step.  The  boy  who  has  been  accustomed,  from  his  first  lesson, 
to  read  Greek  and  Latin  as  he  ought,  will,  from  this  very  exercise, 
learn  to  write  them  jMzn  passu.  What  has  been  already  said  is  suffi- 
cient to  set  this  in  the  clearest  light.  Greek  and  Latin  are  sometimes 
studied  for  years ;  there  is  acquired  a  tolerable  facility  of  construing 
in  the  verbal  method;  but,  when  the  pupil  comes  to  write  the  language, 
if  he  has  never  practised  it  before,  he  finds,  in  his  first  efibrt,  that  he 
is  as  ignorant  of  its  methods  as  he  is  of  the  Sanscrit  or  the  Mohawk. 
The  reason  plainly  is,  that  he  has  studied  only  words,  or  grammatical 
constructions,  regarded  alone  in  their  Greek  aspect.  He  has  never 
read  from  idiom  to  idiom.  Had  he  invariably  done  this,  it  would 
have  been  just  as  easy,  and  we  may  say  just  the  same,  to  render  the 
English  idiom  into  the  Greek  as  to  render  the  Greek  idiom  into  the 
English.  One  would  habitually  suggest  the  other,  just  as  simply  as 
single  words  suggest  single  words.  The  principle  is  so  obvious,  and 
the  application  so  easy,  that  it  is  indeed  a  wonder  that  it  should  have 
been  so  much  overlooked.  It  is  simply  inverting  a  process ;  a  coming 
back  by  the  same  road  on  which  we  traveled  to  a  certain  place.  In 
this  way  alone  does  the  pupil  learn  to  think  in  the  language.  Thought 
becomes  the  counterpart  of  thought,  instead  of  word  being  merely  the 
counterpart  of  word.  In  truth,  as  has  been  said  before,  but  it  will 
bear  to  be  repeated,  idioms,  when  well  understood,  and  made  the 
representatives  of  each  other,  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  memory 
than  single  words,  and  do  more  readily  enter  into  our  spontaneous 
thinking.  Illustrations  here  would  be  simply  inversions  of  those  we 
have  already  employed.  Take,  however,  another  and  a  very  familiar 
one.  A  boy  has  to  translate  into  Greek  the  apparently  very  common 
and  easy  sentence,  they  threw  stones  at  the  man.    He  begins,  f^aXov 
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rovg  \idovs,  drc. ;  but,  it  strikes  bim,  perbaps,  tbat  it  does  not  sound 
quite  Greek- like.  Tbere  is  no  error  in  form  or  syntax,  that  be  can 
detect.  Still,  it  is  not  satisfactory ;  and  yet,  be  knows  no  other  way. 
Had  be  been  carefully  taught  from  the  beginning,  and  made  familiar 
with  it  by  correct  translation  every  time  the  case  occurred,  it  would 
have  become  a  part  of  his  habitual  thinking  that  the  Greeks  make 
the  person,  or  thing  thrown  at,  and  not  the  thing  thrown,  the  object 
of  this  verb ;  or,  rather,  had  he  alwap  read  the  Greek  sentence  right, 
it  would  have  -come  to  his  mind  without  an  eflfort  of  thought  at  all. 
The  one  idiom  would  suggest  the  other,  just  as  readily  as  the  word 
Xi^o^  suggests  the  word  stone,  or  the  word  jSaXXw  the  word  to  throw^ 
and  he  would  write  at  once  as  correctly  as  Xenophon  has  it, — of  ^i 
ttjTov  ToTg  \i6oig  ^/3aXXov,  &c.  These  are  very  familiar  examples,  but 
they  fully  illustrate  our  position.  Easy  as  they  are,  the  pupil  who  has  been 
wrongly  taught  is  at  a  loss  about  them  at  every  step.  He  follows  on, 
word  for  word,  after  the  English  construction ;  he  has,  perhaps,  Ae 
single  words  rightly  selected ;  the  forms  seem  correct ;  yet,  still  it 
looks  strange.  The  Greeks  do  not  talk  in  this  way.  Thus  mnch  the 
reading  and  observation  of  an  intelligent  boy  may  suggest  to  his  mind. 
But,  it  is  not  enough  to  explain  the  puzzle.  He  does  not  know  why 
it  will  not  do,  and  all  for  the  reason  that  this  simple  Greek  idiom,  and 
hundreds  of  other  simple  Greek  idioms,  have  lain  hid,  for  years  it 
may  be,  under  this  bad  mode  of  translation.  He  has  passed  right 
over  them.  He  has  never  been  accustomed  to  bring  an  idiom  in  one 
language,  face  to  face  with  the  corresponding  idiom  in  another,  and 
thus  to  make  the  one  form  of  words  the  invariable  suggestor  of  the 
other. 

His  mode  of  rendering  has  actually  covered  up  the  English  idioms; 
or,  rather,  he  has  used  no  English  idioms  at  all,  only  English  words 
unnaturally  forced  into  Greek  forms  of  thought,  thus  losing  the  pecn* 
liai-ity,  and,  in  this,  the  power  of  both  languages.  The  right  methods 
of  turning  English  into  Greek  have  been  lying  all  along  his  path ;  bnt, 
utterly  unnoticed,  because  there  was  nothing  to  bring  them,  and  ke«p 
them,  constantly  before  his  mind.  Hence,  has  he  gone  on  for  yeait 
without  making  substantial  progress.  He  has  not  passed  even  the 
gate  of  the  outer  court ;  much  less  has  he  found  access  to  that  rich 
treasure  of  literature  whose  acquisition  was  the  chief  motive  ci  bis 
long  and  laborious  study. 
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•*  Ari8Tippu8,"  says  an  ancient  writer,  "  being  asked  what  boys 
ooght  to  learn,  said :  '  What  they  will  have  occasion  to  use  when  they 
heeome  meny^ 

If  this  famous  answer  of  the  old  Greek,  which  by  some  is  so 
liberally  interpreted  as  to  embrace  almost  every  kind  and  degree  of 
cnlture,  by  others  so  exceedingly  limited  in  its  application  as  to 
exclude  ithatever  falls  without  the  circle  of  the  most  vulgar  utility, 
be  founded  in  wisdom, — if,  in  other  words,  the  education  of  youth 
should  be  at  all  governed  by  a  reference  to  the  wants  of  practical 
life  in  after  years,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  debating,  properly 
managed,  might  be  among  the  most  valuable  of  educational  agencies. 
Hence  what  are  called  debating  associations  have,  in  our  view,  a 
peculiar  interest.  Capabilities  they  certainly  have  in  the  cause  of 
education,  which,  though  undeniably  great  and  easy  of  develop- 
ment, are  rarely  realized,  because  rarely  brought  into  full  and  effi- 
cient exercise. 

This,  at  first,  may  seem  an  extravagant  statement ;  for,  after 
excepting  every  case  that  ought  to  be  excepted,  the  history  of 
societies  established  for  this  [mrpose  presents,  for  the  most  part, 
little  beyond  a  record  of  desultory  doings,  devoid  of  seri(  us  or  ele- 
vated purpose,  unsupported  by  proper  preparation,  without  intelligent 
regard  to  parliamentary  usage, — in  short,  without  any  aim,  study, 
process,  or  result  beyond  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  pastime. 
With  such  associations,  therefore,  as  a  general  thing,  we  connect  the 
idea  of  amusement — often  that  of  dissipation,  rather  than  that  of 
mental  improvement.  We  are  hardly  able  to  conceive  of  them  as 
regular,  reliable  means  of  intellectual  discipline.  Hence  we  find,  or 
seem  to  find,  for  them  no  fixed  position  in  our  ordinary  routine  of 

•  Bcftd  before  the  American  AjiNtrl>iti«m  for  the  Advanoement  of  £<tncatiOD,  In  the  Chapd 
of  the  New  Tork  UoiTereity,  on  the  29Lh  Aagtut,  1866. 
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scholastic  training.  They  do,  indeed,  spring  up  spontaneously,  ss 
it  were,  and  cling  around  our  higher  institutions  of  learning ;  but 
even  there  they  exist  as  things  incidental,  forming  no  essential  part 
of  the  main  design, — encouraged,  it  may  be,  but  not  enjoined, — 
guarded,  rather  than  governed,  by  those  in  authority. 

In  such  connection,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  that  debating  socie- 
ties should  become  a  source  of  solicitude, — often  even  a  grwvoiu 
annoyance  to  tutors,  professors,  and  others  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  students.  Just  at  the  age  when  passion  is  in  perilous  con- 
flict with  principle  ;  just  in  the  circumstances,  where  opportunity 
readily  seconds  desire,  is  it  wonderful  that  youths,  forming  inde- 
pendent organizations,  owning  no  allegiance,  as  such,  to  the  college 
or  academy  with  which  they  happen  to  be  connected,  should  some- 
times be  guilty  of  excesses  which  older,  and  what  ought  to  be  wiser 
beads,  are  daily  practicing  under  the  influence  of  even  less  tempta- 
tion ?  These  societies,  it  is  alleged,  furnish  a  plea  for  late  hoinrs. 
They  divert  students  from  their  regular  studies.  They  make  young 
men  captious,  conceited,  and  opinionated.  They  often  lead  people 
into  the  habit  of  arguing  against  their  own  convictions  ;  and,  finally, 
if  nothing  worse,  they  do,  at  least,  absorb,  without  furnishing  any 
proper  equivalent,  a  large  amount  of  most  valuable  time. 

The  most  obvious  answer  to  these  and  all  similar  objections  is 
that  which  ought  to  occur  to  every  thinking  mind,  namely,  that 
arguing  against  a  thing  from  the  mere  abuse  of  it  is  not  very  satis- 
factory logic.  Such  argumentation,  if  allowed  to  have  weight,  would 
soon  destroy  our  confidence  in  almost  every  thing.  The  exclusive 
study  of  mathematical  science  is  said  to  generate  a  skeptical  spirit. 
Shall  we,  therefore,  banish  mathematics  from  the  college  cnrrica- 
lum  ?  Many  pages  in  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  are  polluted  with  thoughts  and  expree- 
sions  which,  though  they  give  indication  of  the  moral  tastes  and 
principles  of  the  times,  and,  therefore,  subserve  important  historical 
purposes,  are,  nevertheless,  but  too  well  calculated,  in  themsdves, 
to  exercise  a  demoralizing  influence  over  the  minds  of  youth.  Shall 
we,  therefore,  handle  none  but  editiones  expurgat^^  or,  more  sweep- 
ing still,  join  in  the  clamor  for  the  total  expulsion  of  classicid 
studies  ?  Colleges  necessarily  withdraw  from  home,  and,  conse- 
quently, from  all  the  saving  influences  of  home,  large  numbers  of 
young  men  who,  being,  in  a  measure,  imavoidably  left  to  themselves, 
are  sometimes,  in  spite  of  the  best  regulations  and  the  most  watcUnl 
supervision,  betrayed  into  practices  sadly  offensive  to  good  taste,  if 
not  utterly  dt^structive  of  good  morals.  Shall  we,  therefore,  dedaia 
against  all  collegiate  establishments,  and  absurdly  hope,  by  theii 
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iactioii,  to  extinguish  evils  that  belong  not  exclosively  to  the  cob- 
ion  of  students  in  a  college,  but  rather  to  the  condition  of 
inanity  at  large  ?  Lawyers,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  position, 
\  under  constant  and  almost  irresistible  temptation  **  to  make  the 
nte  appear  the  better  reason ;"  and  often  poor  human  nature,  in  the 
*8on  of  a  lawyer,  is  found  shamefully  dealing  in  the  arts  of 
ihistry,  and  thereby  disgracing  one  of  the  noblest  of  professionar. 
all  we,  therefore,  cry  out  against  the  study  of  law,  and  leave  the 
rocacy  of  our  legal  rights  to  the  tender  mercies  of  chance  ? 
The  truth  is  that  debating  societies,  or  debating  classes,  composed 
students  belonging  to  a  college,  are,  like  many  other  good  things, 
'h  in  and  out  of  college,  very  liable  to  abuse.  But  cutting  off  the 
OSes  by  crushing  the  societies,  seems  like  curing  diseases  by 
ling  the  patients.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  moreover,  that  they  could 
crushed  entirely,  even  though  it  were  admitted  that  they  ought  to 
The  demand  for  them  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  very  nature  of 
r  mental  constitution.  We  all  naturally  love  debate.  Whether  it 
desire  of  truth,  desire  of  victory,  or  mere  love  of  contest, — what- 
Br  the  motive,  or  combination  of  motives,  under  which  we  act, 
rtain  it  is  that  we  all  eagerly  engage,  or  readily  give  ear  to  others 
gaged,  in  controversial  encounters. 

Accordingly,  almost  every  age  and  every  country,  blessed  with 
y  tincture  of  literary  culture  or  philosophical  spirit,  has  had  its 
bating  societies, — has  had,  we  mean,  its  meetings  or  confer- 
ees, under  some  name  or  other,  for  the  free  and  frequent  discus- 
>n  of  topics  of  common  interest.  Oral  discussions  were  among 
3  earliest  and  most  effective  means  of  eliciting  truth  and  diffusing 
owledge.  In  all  the  schools  of  all  the  various  philosophical  sects 
classical  antiquity,  open  disputation  was  the  favorite  method  of 
rting  the  soundness  of  theory,  and  of  detecting  and  exposing  the 
iguises  of  error.  To  what  extent,  and  with  what  deplorable 
cesses,  it  became  prevalent  in  later  ages,  in  almost  all  parts  of 
nrope,  no  reader,  perhaps,  requires  to  be  informed.  What  multi- 
ies  of  clubs,  societies,  and  associations,  under  every  possible 
pellation,  have  sprung  into  existence,  in  recent  times,  for  the 
owed  purpose  of  general  discussion,  all  the  world  knows  ;  for  all 
d  world  knows  what  mighty  changes  and  commotions,  social,  civil, 
d  religious,  have  grown  out  of  those  apparently  transient  conflicts 
opinion,  and  what  numbers  of  master  spirits  have  thence  derived 
&  first  real  consciousness  of  their  own  strength, — the  first  effective 
pulse  to  extraordinary  achievement. 

It  is  no  part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  in  college  authorities,  to  attempt 
B  suppression  of  debating  societies.  It  is  no  part  of  wisdom  t» 
Vol.  I,  No.  4.-34. 
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look  upon  them  with  an  eye  of  discouragement  or  disapixiobatioiL 
They  are  capable  of  splendid  service  in  the  cause  of  education ;  and 
not  only  splendid,  but  peculiar ;  a  service,  in  fact,  for  which  it  k 
impossible  to  find  any  sufficient  substitute.  Their  appropriate 
sphere,  moreover,  seems  to  be  in  connection  with  collegiate  instito- 
tions.  There,  at  all  events,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  them  the 
best  possible  results ;  for  there  they  may  have  the  benefit  oi  wise 
and  constant  supervision. 

But  the  supervision  to  be  useful,  must  be  authoritative.  It  mmt 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  abuse;  but  this  it  can  not  do 
efficiently,  if  its  power  is  known  to  extend  only  to  the  general  dutf 
of  watching  and  warning.  If  the  theory  be  that  debating  societies, 
or  debating  classes  (for  here  names  are  indifierent),  are  perfectlj 
independent  organizations, — that  they  may,  at  the  pleasure  of  stu- 
dents, be  multiplied  indefinitely, — that,  in  them,  or  during  their 
exercises,  presidents  and  professors,  tutors  and  students,  are  all  on 
a  level, — that  what,  during  a  recitation  in  the  morning,  would  ce^ 
tainly  incur  censure  or  expulsion,  would,  during  a  debate  in  tbe 
evening,  be  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  official  interference, — if,  in  fine, 
the  debating  societies  are  to  be  accounted,  as  it  were,  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  college,  and  subject  to  no  checks  or  limitations  not 
self-imposed,  it  would  be  little  short  of  a  miracle,  if  these  organiza- 
tions, instead  of  being  always  a  means  of  discipline,  should  not  often 
become  a  means  of  sad  dissipation. 

It  is,  however,  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  or  duty  to  undertake 
to  settle  the  boundaries  within  which  the  liberties  of  debating  socie- 
ties, attached  to  colleges  or  other  scholastic  institutions,  should  be 
restrained.  We  claim  no  sufficiency  for  such  a  task.  We  volunteer 
nothing,  in  this  way,  beyond  the  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  classed 
among  the  regular  means  of  educational  development,  placed  under 
the  same  systematic  guidance,  and  made  subject  to  the  same  sahK 
tary  rules  and  regulations.  Thus  managed,  beside  the  main  results 
at  which  they  aim,  not  the  least  of  their  valuable  uses  would  betbst 
of  furnishing,  from  time  to  time,  a  tolerably  fair  index  of  mental 
growth  and  discipline. 

But  the  topic  we  are  here  discussing,  namely,  debating  as  a 
means  of  educational  discipline,  by  no  means  confines  us  to  such 
societies  only  as  are  found  within  the  precincts  of  collegiate  estab- 
lishments. There  are  thousands  of  societies  all  over  the  camHtJi 
far  removed  from  any  seat  of  learning,  and  owing  their  origin  en- 
tirely to  a  laudable  ambition  on  the  part  of  those  composing  them  ^ 
excel,  or,  at  least,  to  acquire  passable  skill  in  public  discussion. 
They  operate  as  schools  for  mutual  instruction,  and,  as  such,  maybe 
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iiirly  counted  among  the  educational  forces  of  the  country ;  as  racb, 
moreoTer,  whether  otherwise  they  fulfill  our  expectations,  or  not,  they 
possess  that  indispensable  requisite  to  all  successful  teaching,  the 
power  of  awakening  and  sustaining  attention. 

Such  associations,  assuredly,  should  elicit  our  wannest  sympathies. 
Consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  young  men  who  have  either  wanted 
or  wasted  opportunities  of  early  and  regular  education,  who,  many 
of  them  at  least,  under  the  stimulus  of  noble  aspirations,  are  longing 
to  make  the  future  atone  for  the  past, — 

fatia  eontraria  fata  rependens, 
who,  in  a  word,  are  anxious  to  be  something  in  the  great  family  of 
mankind  be3rond  mere  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  they 
desenre  encouragement,  because  their  impulse  is  worthy,  and  be- 
cause out  of  such  encouragement  may  come  forth,  in  time,  men  fitted 
to  adorn  and  to  benefit  the  race. 

Many  things,  no  doubt,  are  done  and  said  in  these  societies  which 
might  better  be  left  unsaid  and  undone ;  many  manifestations  of  ig- 
norance, frivolity,  and  conceit,  are  therein  witnessed,  which  might 
well  recall  the  pertinent  prayer  of  Bums — 

0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  tts 
To  see  ourseU  as  ithers  see  us  ! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blonder  free  ns, 
An'  foolish  notion ! 

and  yet,  with  all  their  faults  and  liabilities  to  fault,  they  ofier  such 
means  and  motives  to  intellectual  development  as  can  not  fail,  when 
foirly  considered,  to  outweigh  all  objections  that  can  be  urged  against 
ihem.  This  is  our  firm  conviction.  Nay,  we  take  higher  ground  still. 
We  think  them  not  only  liable  to  no  insuperable  objection,  but  even 
capable  of  a  service,  in  the  cause  of  education,  scarcely  attainable 
in  any  other  way.  Many  considerations  induce  this  belief;  of  which, 
however,  these  four  are  the  most  prominent : 

First,  because  they  are,  when  rightly  managed,  the  best  possible 
schools  of  logical  disputation. 

Secondly,  because  they  furnish  the  best  opportunities  for  the  prac- 
tice of  deliberative  oratory. 

Thirdly,  because  they  force  us,  as  it  were,  into  the  acquisition  of 
a  great  amount  and  variety  of  useful  knowledge. 

Fourthly, 'because  they  lead  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
practice  of  parliamentary  law. 

1.  The  first  of  these  several  reasons,  or  considerations,  is  founded, 
of  course,  upon  the  assumption,  that  logical  disputation  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  ranked  among  the  branches  essential  to  a  complete  education. 
This  may  not  be  readily  admitted,  because  it  may  be  easily  miscon- 
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eeiyed.  It  may  by  some,  for  inBtaoce,  be  thought  that  we  are  here 
.  &Toring,  if  not  openly  advocating,  that  kind  of  disputation  which  be- 
gets a  captious,  rather  than  a  critical  spirit,  and  which  ultimates  al- 
ways in  producing  ready  wranglers,  rather  than  ripe  debaters.  This 
is  far  enough  from  being  our  intention.  The  thing  here  intended  is 
logical  disputation ;  that  is,  disputation  begun,  continued,  and  ended 
in  the  spirit  that  befits  the  sober  investigation  of  truth, — that  sort  of 
disputation  which  is  the  natural  and  necessary  outworking  of  the 
soul  in  the  earnest  search  after  knowledge, — which  courts  the  guid- 
ance of  enlightened  reason,  ignores  the  dominion  of  pride,  passion, 
and  prejudice,  diligently  seeks  the  real  which  ever  underlies  and  ex- 
plains the  merely  phenomenal,  and  limits  its  efforts  only  by  the  dis 
covery  of  fundamental  principles,  or  by  finding  those  barriers  beyond 
which  human  intellect  is  forbidden  to  penetrate.  This,  and  this 
only,  we  mean  by  logical  disputation ;  not  captious  caviling,  which 
is  an  abuse  of  reason ;  not  idle  logomachy,  which  is  an  abuse  of 
words ;  not  angry  altercation,  which  is  an  abuse  of  feeling ;  but 
firee,  fair,  and  vigorous  exercise  of  those  rational  powers  whereby 
we  are  set  above  the  whole  brute  creation,  and  which,  being  capabl 
of  indefinite  improvement,  we  are  bound  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost. 

Thus  understood,  thus  directed  and  applied,  logical  disputatioi 
becomes  a  noble  art.  It  is  the  very  touchstone  of  truth, — ^the  saf< 
guard  of  the  mind.  By  it  we  are  led  to  si fl,  to  weigh,  to  compare 
to  analyze.  By  it  we  are  taught  to  avoid  partial  views  and 
conclusions,  to  measure  with  others,  and,  under  the  force  of  activi 
competition,  our  own  strength,  and  so  to  find  the  level  that  forbi 
an  overweening  confidence.  By  it  we  are  guarded  equally 
the  snares  of  sophistry  and  the  assaults  of  dogmatism.  By  it,  in 
brief,  we  acquire  the  invaluable  habit  of  *'  proving  all  things,  and 
holding  fast  that  which  is  good." 

But  logical  disputation,  like  every  other  art,  derives  its  perfection 
from  culture.  It  rests  upon  the  basis  of  a  science,  which,  however 
grossly  abused  in  former  times,  however  little  appreciated  in  onrown 
day,  deals  deeply  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought,  and  dis- 
closes the  nature  of  that  mental  process  according  to  which  all 
reasoning  appears  to  be  conducted.  Yet,  happily,  no  one  has  need 
to  despair  of  attaining  skill  in  the  art  of  logical  disputation,  merely 
because  he  is  little  versed  in  the  abstrusities  of  logical  science. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  proficiency  in  practice  coupled  with 
deficiency  of  theoretic  knowledge.  Men  reasoned,  and  often  reasoned 
well,  long  before  the  time  of  the  illustrious  Stagirite.  Not  the  least, 
indeed,  among  the  many,  many  proofs  of  beneficent  design  in  the 
•ll-wise  Maker  of  man,  is  the  remarkable  fact,  that  He  has  made  is 
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leriority  in  art  possible  even  to  those  who  have  no  claims  whatever 
y  profundity  in  science. 

We  shall  be  grievously  misunderstood,  however,  in  the  drift  of 
1686  observations,  should  they  be  taken  by  any  one  as  an  argument 
gainst  the  study  of  Logic,  as  a  science.  We  are  far  from  regard- 
ig  that  study  as  useless.  Yet  (to  use  the  words  of  another)  "  to 
xplain  fully  the  utility  of  Logic  is  what  can  be  done  only  in  the 
ourse  of  an  explanation  of  the  system  itself.  If  it  were  inquired 
rhat  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  appropriate  occupation  of  Man, 
\s  man,  what  would  be  the  answer?  The  Statesmen  is  engaged 
rith  political  affairs  ;  the  Soldier,  with  military ;  the  Mathematician, 
rith  the  properties  of  numbers  and  magnitudes  ;  the  Merchant,  with 
iommercial  concerns,  etc. ;  but  in  what  are  all  and  each  of  these 
imployed  ? — employed,  I  mean,  as  men ;  for  there  are  many  modes 
if  exercise  of  the  faculties,  mental  as  well  as  bodily,  which  are  in 
(reat  measure  common  to  us  with  the  lower  animals — evidently,  in 
^Uasoning.  To  understand,  therefore,  the  theory  of  that  which  is 
he  appropriate  intellectual  occupation  of  Man  in  general,  and  to 
earn  to  do  that  welly  which  every  one  will  and  must  do,  whether 
fell  or  ill,  may  surely  be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal 
ducation.*^ 

Fully  concurring,  as  we  do,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  our  words 
t  encouragement  to  those  who,  because  they  are  wanting  in  the- 
oretic, are  ready  at  once  to  despair  of  all  worthy  success  in  practical 
jogic,  can  not  well  be  misconceived.  They  are  designed  to  favor 
leither  ignorance  nor  presimiption.  He  that  aspires  to  the  charac- 
BT  of  an  accomplished  disputant,  if  not  utterly  destitute  of  all  natural 
nalifications,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  in  systematic  Logic  many  im« 
ortant  uses.  The  same  sagacity,  under  the  light  of  modem  pro- 
;ress,  will  save  him  from  that  unaccountable  delusion  which,  mis- 
iking  the  means  for  the  end^  vid  utterly  perverting  and  misapplying 
tie  science,  produced,  in  the  middle  ages,  that  mischievous  race  of 
hilosophic  triflers,  whom  history  painfully  portra3rs  under  the  appel- 
ition  of  scholastics ;  men  whose  **  Logic,"  says  Enfield, "  was  raUier 
tie  art  of  sophistry  than  that  of  reasoning ;  for  it  was  applied  to 
ubjects  which  they  did  not  understand,  and  employed  upon  prin- 
iples  which  were  not  ascertained.  Their  whole  business  being 
isputation,  they  sought  out  such  thorny  questions  as  were  likely  to 
Sbrd  them  sufficient  exercise  for  their  ingenuity.  Their  whole  care 
^15  to  conduct  themselves,  in  the  contest,  by  the  rules  of  art,  and 
leir  whc^e  ambition  to  obtain  the  victory."    Against  such  Logic  as 

•  Whately. 
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this  we  have  every  thing  to  say ;  but  where  oi^rtiinity  is  afibided 
for  the  study  of  Logic,  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  il  if 
certainly  great  folly  to  let  slip  the  chance  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  its  peculiar  resources ;  but  greater  folly  still,  where  the  oppcv- 
tunity  happens  to  be  denied,  to  sink  down  under  the  weight  of  tint 
deficiency,  and  so  relinquish  all  hope  of  useful  or  honorable  attaiB- 
ment. 

If,  however,  it  be  conceded  that  logical  disputation  is  an  art  so  in- 
portant  as  justly  to  claim  rank  among  the  essentials  of  a  finishad 
education,  it  may  still  be  inquired  whether  debating  societies  an 
likely  to  furnish  the  best  possible  facilities  for  cultivating  it. 

Disputation,  to  be  useful,  must  be  orderly.  Where  each  diqmtnt 
is  at  liberty  to  take  his  own  course,  subject,  that  is,  to  such  re- 
straints only  as  an  ordinary  sense  of  propriety  may  impose,  extraoi^ 
dinary,  indeed,  must  be  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  that  compsnf, 
in  which  debate,  if  at  all  earnest,  is  not  likely  to  become  the  sonree 
of  strife  rather  than  the  channel  of  truth.  For  this  reason  we  hxn 
less  confidence  than  many  in  what  is  called  the  Socratic  method  of 
reasoning.  That  method  which  derives  its  name,  as  is  weU  knows, 
from  the  illustrious  person  who  adopted  it  in  his  philosophical  d»- 
cussions,  and  which,  for  his  purpose,  was  an  admirable  insUuawiit 
of  reason,  consists  in  propounding  a  series  of  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  are  made  by  the  adroitness  of  the  querist,  to  form  a  cbam 
of  concessions,  whereby  an  opponent  is  bound  fast  to  some  unei- 
pected  and  previously  resisted  conclusion. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  for  this  mode  of  discussion  that  it  n 

superior  to  all  others,  because  (among  other  things)  it  has  all  ^ 

ease  and  sprightliness  of  common  conversation, — because  it  qoidL- 

ens   attention,   and  keeps   perpetually  alive   a  certaih  necesstfj 

interest, — ^because  it  is  free  from  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of 

formal  debate, — last  of  all,  und  best  ef  all,  because  it  leads  one  nio 

correct  conclusions  by  merely  indicating  the  right  mode  of  exereitiBg 

his  own  intellectual  faculties.    There  is,  doubtless,  considenMi 

force  in  these  suggestions.     Where,  especially,  you  have  a  wilff 

wordy  opponent  to  deal  with, — one  of  those  slippery  spirits,  to  id 

whose  real  position  is 

"  Like  followmg  life  through  cresttoes  yofa  dissect. 
You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect,** — 

this  closely-cornering,  closely-clinching  process  of  questioa  tf' 
answer  is  a  most  excellent  contrivance. 

But,  after  all,  good  as  it  is  for  particular  purposee,  pleasant  trit 
•eems,  when  regarded  in  the  distance,  this  method  appears  to  osB^i 
a  little  objectionable,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  and  even  as  a  mein* 
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(rf  producing  conyiction.  If  you  would  convince  the  understanding, 
70a  must  offer  no  yiolence  to  the  feelings.  But -how  could  you  more 
efiectually  do  this  than  by  surprising  your  opponent  into  the  toils  of 
a  wily  logic  ?  In  so  doing,  you  do,  indeed,  gain  a  temporary 
triumph;  you  do,  indeed,  it  may  be,  silence  for  a  moment  the 
Umgue  of  sophistry  or  conceit.  But  you  do  more  than  that ;  you 
generate  a  brood  of  antipathies ;  you  shut  up  the  avenues  of  truth  to 
the  soul  of  your  adyersary,  and  make  him  (possibly  many  who  sym- 
pathize with  him)  reject  truth,  because  he  rejects  you  as  the 
medium  of  it. 

Even  in  the  most  judicious  hands,  this  method  is  liable  to  ultimate 
in  dissension.  The  dispute  between  Socrates  and  Protagoras, 
recorded  by  Plato,  is  a  case  in  point.  Socrates,  in  the  midst  of  a 
highly  respectable  company,  was  plying  with  singular  felicity  his 
famous  process  of  interrogation.  He  had  already  gained  admission 
after  admission,  till,  at  length,  the  subtle  sophist  was  forced  into  a 
position  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  he  had  occupied  in  the 
outset  of  the  discussion. 

Protagoras  sought  refuge  in  diffuseness.  Socrates  insisted  upon 
brevity.  The  former  became  impatient  of  what  he  thought  to  be 
improper  dictation  ;  the  latter,  professing  to  be  unable  to  follow  long 
speeches,  refused  to  proceed  unless  his  demand  should  be  complied 
■with.  Then,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Socrates  rose  abruptly 
to  depart. 

Hereupon  the  master  of  the  mansion,  a  wealthy  Athenian,  who 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  discussion,  eagerly  seizes  him  by  the 
hand,  and,  finally,  prevails  upon  him  to  remain.  The  altercation, 
however,  proceeds.  Several  of  the  company  undertake  to  mediate. 
One  urges  the  distinguished  disputants  not  to  quarrel^  but  to  argue. 
Another,  who  is  called  "  Hippias,  the  Wise,"  after  alluding  to  the 
disgrace  that  must  certainly  attach  to  an  angry  altercation  between 
such  persons,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  in  such  a  place,  offers  a  sug- 
gestion which,  whether  he  was  wise  in  other  respects  or  not,  indi- 
cate^  a  fair  appreciation  of  the  difiiculties  of  an  unregulated  debate. 
^  Be  persuaded,"  said  be,  **  by  me  to  choose  a  moderiUor,  president^ 
or  prt/tanis,  who  will  oblige  you  to  keep  within  moderate  bounds  on 
either  side." 

.  It  is  substantially  this  advice  which  we  are  here  laboring  to 
impress.  Not  that  we  would  disparage  the  Socratic  method  as 
such.  That  method,  as  before  intimated,  has  its  appropriate  place 
and  its  appropriate  uses.  In  those  ancient  philosophical  conferences, 
for  example,  where  one  leading  mind  conducted,  as  it  were,  the 
reasonings  of  the  rest,  it  had  a  certain  fitness,  a  sort  of  class-room 
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bfevity  and  directness,  which  belongs  rather  to  schools  under  tho 
authority  of  a  mastw  than  to  assemblies  of  equals  engaged  in  public 
md  formal  discussion.  It  was  good  at  Tusculum,  but  ill  suited  th» 
Senate. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  entertained  by  some,  that  a  far  better* 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  may  be  secmred  from  conTersa— 
tional  discussions,  in  which  the  method  of  Socrates  is  predominani 
than  from  any  disputing  societies,  however  organized  or  managed,  i 
one  in  which  we  find  ourselves  quite  unable  to  concur.  For  sue 
young  men,  generally,  as  most  need  and  seek  this  kind  of  improve 
ment,  it  would,  we  are  assured,  work  unfortunately  in  many  ways 
It  would,  as  we  have  already  seen,  even  in  the  best  hands,  often 
fatal  to  that  freedom  from  angry  excitement  which  is  so  essential 
the  right  exercise  of  intellectual  force.  It  would,  in  some, 
insuperable  timidity  and  aversion,  because  of  its  operating  like 
trap  to  the  understanding,  and  subjecting  one  to  the  mortifyin 
necessity  of  convicting  himself.  In  others,  it  would  be  apt  to  creai 
the  idle  and  pernicious  habit  of  dealing  (to  use  the  language  of 
Boyle)  in  *'  those  dialectical  subtleties  which  are  wont  much 
to  declare  the  wit  of  him  that  uses  them,  than  to  increase  the  know- 
ledge  or  remove  the  doubts  of  sober  lovers  of  truth."  In  others 
again, — the  lookers  on — its  efiect  would  be  not  unfrequently  to 
a  love  of  the  process,  as  a  sort  of  literary  sport :  afibrding  pi 
for  the  same  reason,  and  of  much  the  same  nature,  as  that  whi 
gives  zest  to  pugilistic  encounters. 

Very  different,  though  not  altogether  free  from  abuse,  as  we  know, 
is  the  practice  of  oral  discussion  under  the  forms  and  rules  of 
organized  body,  where  each  speaker  has  the  right  and  the  oppor 
tonity  to  present,  explain,  enforce,  and  defend  his  own  views  in 
own  way.     Law  is  there,  however,  as  well  as  liberty.     In  a  wdl 
ordered  debating  society,  as  in  a  well-ordered  political  community,, 
the  liberty  of  the  whole  is  secured  by  the  partial  restraint  of  each 
individual.     There  error  is,  indeed,  lefl  perfectly  free  to  choose 
positions,   and  to  employ  her  weapons,  whatever  they  may  be, 
unfettered   by  modes  of  warfare  dictated  by  her  antagonist;  but 
there,  too,  truth  is  permitted  to  appear  on  the  same  equal  terms,  the 
only  vantage-ground  which  she  ever  asks  or  needs. 

This  union  of  law  and  liberty,  which  can  be  rightly  realized  in 
tQch  an  organization  only,  is,  moreover,  highly  conducive  to  habits 
«f  close  and  careful  thinking — the  indispensable  element  of  all 
worthy  attainment  in  the  art  of  disputing.  It  presents  an  arena  iia 
which  all  may  have  practice  with  fair  hope  of  success,  but  in  which 
mninence  is  never  gained  but  by  severe  intellectual  exertion.     Ooe^ 
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ense  of  responsibility  is  fully  awakened  for  the  character  of  the 
tioughts  which  he  utters.  If  they  be  obscure,  superficial,  incoher- 
nt,  or  irrelevant ;  if  they  be  clear,  profound,  consistent,  or  pertinent ; 
r  they  be — aye,  whatever  they  be,  his  intellectual  standing  is  fixed 
1  the  minds  of  his  auditors.  Here  is  something  to  excite  to  gener- 
as  ambition,  and  that  ambition  fails  not  to  excite  care,  caution,  and 
iiligence.  Here  is  a  company  of  critics  in  critical  conference. 
They  come  not  to  discuss  the  merits  of  parties  without,  but  to  can- 
1188  freely  the  claims  of  one  another.  Here  is  an  intelligent,  at 
eyt  an  inquisitive,  public  opinion  to  be  met,  and  he  is  capable  of 
lb  exalted  station  in  the  world  of  eloquence  who  is  wholly  insen- 
ible  to  its  improving  influence. 

In  circumstances  like  these,  a  young  man  of  any  promise  soon 
(omes  to  discern  the  value  of  profound  and  patient  thought,  close 
Qvestigation,  rigid  analysis,  and  careful  deduction.  These  come  to 
le  indissolubly  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  good  debater ;  while 
Qere  words,  tones,  gestures,  however  fluently  uttered,  however 
[racefully  managed,  fail  utterly  to  secure  solid  and  enduring  reputa- 
ion.  If  his  aspirations  be  at  all  worthy,  and  his  genius  at  all 
rorthy  of  his  aspirations,  he  will  be  driven  irresistibly  into  the 
labit  of  disdaining  the  aids  of  sophistry,  of  idle  rhetoric,  and  theatri- 
»1  effect ;  and,  relying  upon  the  force  of  a  manly  logic,  which  is  ever 
he  chief  source  of  a  manly  eloquence,  he  will  be  found,  upon  every 
Kscasion,  acting  out  the  spirit  of  that  celebrated  saying, — Amicus 
?latOy  amicus  Socrates^  magis  tamen  arnica  Veritas. 

2.  Our  second  leading  consideration  in  favor  of  debating  societies, 
18  disciplinary  agents,  is  that  they  furnish  the  fittest  opportunities 
or  the  practice  of  deliberative  oratory.  This  might  be  inferred 
rem  the  very  nature  of  the  case  ;  for  what  is  deliberative  oratory 
rat  that  which  is  employed  in  deliberative  assemblies  ?  and  what  is 
i  debating  association  but  a  deliberative  assembly,  at  least,  in  minia- 
are  ?  We  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one  questions  the  importance 
if  seeking  skill  in  this  kind  of  oratory.  It  requires  but  a  very  slight 
mrvey  of  the  various  scenes  and  objects  of  its  exercise  to  make  this 
mint  abundantly  clear.  Its  province  is  almost  unlimited.  In  Con- 
p'ess,  in  the  State  Legislatures,  in  City  Councils,  in  Town  Meetings, 
n  Conventions  of  the  Church,  in  Synods,  in  Presbyteries,  in  organ- 
zed  bodies  of  every  description,  civil  and  religious,  literary  and 
icientific,  commercial,  mechanical,  agricultural, — wherever,  in  a 
vord,  questions  are  to  be  discussed,  and  decided  according  to  the 
viU  of  a  majority,  there  is  the  appropriate  field  for  deliberative 
iratory. 

How  vast,  then,  how  varied,  how  complicated  the  interests  which 
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it  iovolves,  and  sways,  and  determines!  Alternately  the  mediaia 
of  knowledge,  the  lever  of  reason,  the  magic  wand  of  passion  and 
persuasion,  its  power  over  a  popular  assembly  is  often  past  all 
description.  Decrees  and  dogmas,  affecting  the  interests,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  of  whole  classes  or  communities, — war  and  peace, 
spreading  gloom  or  gladness  over  populous  nations, — authoritative 
decisions,  reaching  down  to  the  very  details  of  social  and  domestic 
life,  are  often  suspended  on  the  tongue  of  the  deliberative  orator. 

Surely,  then,  debating  societies,  if  they  offer  any  peculiar  facilities 
for  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  this  potent  art,  are  to  be  set  dowi 
among  the  most  useful  of  educational  appliances.     But  are  they  aM< 
to  do  this  ?     We  have  not  a  doubt  of  it.     They  do  not,  indeed, 
can  they  supply  the  lack  of  academical  learning  and  training.    They" 
do  not  offer  themselves  as  substitutes  for  study  and  observatioii.. 
They  promise  no  exemption  from  toil,  no  easy  access  to  oratorical 
eminence.     Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  justify  the  conclusions 
of  those  who  seem  to  think  a  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric* 
coupled  with  the  customary  routine  of  exercises  in  Composition  ami. 
Elocution,  quite  sufficient  to  secure  at  once  the  highest  attainable 
position  in  the  world  of  oratory.     They  merely  promise  to  each* 
according  to  his  previous  culture  and  mental  habits,  according  to  his 
previous  character,  in  a  word,  a  measure  of  skill  derivable,  perhape, 
from  no  other  kind  of  practice.     They,  therefore,  by  no  means 
despise  or  disparage  the  advantages  to  be  secured  from  books  asA 
schools,  but  verify  the  observation,  often  made,  that  oratory  frons. 
books  and  schools  exclusively  is  like  many  things  else  from  book^ 
and  schools  exclusively  ;  Medicine,  for  example.     It  is  rather  experi"^ 
ment  than  experience.     Think  of  a  man  prescribing  medicines 
he  knows  only  from  description,  for  the  cure  of  diseases  whi 
he  knows  only  in  the  same  way,  and  you  have  no  bad  illustratii 
of  the  course  of  an  unpracticed  debater. 

Debating  societies  are,  indeed,  to  students  of  deliberative  o 
what  clinical  lectures  are  to  students  of  Medicine — the  sources  of 
actual  experience.     There  is  no  question  proper  to  be  discussed 
any  deliberative  body,  whatever  its  object  or  its  character,  that 
not,  with  equal  propriety,  be  discussed,  as  an  exercise,  in  such 
association.     There    all   the    motives   that   commonly  prevail 
assemblies  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  the  real  business  of  life-^ 
can    be   brought  to  bear   with   equal   effect.     There   every 
ment,  every  suggestion,  every  felicity  of  diction,  every  grace 
action,  every  persuasive  of  every  kind,  can  be  as  fully  tested  as  i 
the  society  were  the  Senate  of  the  whole  country,  or  any  other 
and  dignified  assemblage.     The  scene  is  fayorable,  in  the  hig^ie^^ 
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iegree,  to  the  development  of  every  order  and  every  diversity  of 
talent.  Is  logic  your  sole  reliance?  Then  reason  soundly;  see 
that  every  link  in  the  chain  of  your  argument  is  strong  and  sure ; 
for  they  are  present  who  are  eager  to  find  the  least  flaw,  because 
irell  they  know  that  from  the  chain  of  logic,  as  from  the  chain  of 

lature, 

"  whatever  link  you  strike, 

Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike." 

[a  your  appeal  to  hidden  motives  discernible,  as  you  think,  in  the 
character  of  your  audience  ?  See  that  it  is  such  an  appeal  as  does 
ID  dishonor  to  the  speaker  himself,  nor  condemns,  by  implication, 
hose  to  whom  it  is  directed ;  for  he  that  ventures  to  employ  ua* 
nrorthy  means,  however  excellent  the  ends,  is  most  likely  to  find,  in 
i  company  of  debaters,  as  everywhere  else,  if  not  more  than  any- 
rbere  else,  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy."  Do  you  put  your 
mat  in  wit,  and  irony,  and  sarcasm  ?  Be  cautious  in  the  use  of 
hese  dangerous  weapons :  remembering  that  oflen,  in  such  cases,  the 
recoil  is  far  more  dreadful  than  the  discharge.  Are  courtesy  and 
brbearance  the  means  most  to  your  taste  1  Let  them  be  the  off- 
ipring  of  genuine  kindness  ;  for  counterfeits  in  speech  and  manner, 
like  all  other  counterfeits,  are  apt  to  be  detected,  and  if  so,  bring 
irreparable  defeat  upon  the  counterfeiter.  Are  you  tempted  to  trust 
imtirely,  or  mainly,  to  the  efficacy  of  graceful  gestures,  expressive 
tones,  pointed  emphasis,  and  other  similar  aids  ?  Be  sure  that  an 
orator  without  some  strong  foundation  of  sense  and  reason,  like  a 
Christian  without  some  strong  foundation  of  genuine  charity,  is  ever 
"  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal."  I 

Another  important  advantage  in  the  exercises  of  a  society  of  this 
kind  is,  that  there  people  soon  find  their  proper  level.  Temerity 
takes  lessons  from  caution,  timidity  learns  self-reliance,  presumption 
abates  under  the  check  of  prudence,  and  many  other  features  of 
character  exercise  a  friendly  formative  influence  one  upon  another. 
This  wholesome  discipline  has  often  been  acknowledged  by  men  of 
the  most  illustrious  rank.  It  is,  especially,  the  experience,  and, 
therefore,  the  testimony  of  those  who,  in  early  life,  while  yet 

m 

**  Chill  Penury  represMd  their  noble  rage,** 

found,  in  these  humble  organizations,  a  fostering  mother  to  that 
genius  which,  in  afler  years,  was  able 

**  The  applause  of  listening  Senates  to  command.** 

it  would  be  easy,  therefore,  to  multiply  testimonies  on  this  point. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man  who  has  ever  achieved  a 
reputation  in  the  field  of  eloquence,  who  is  not  under  obligation, 
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more  or  less  heavy,  to  the  exercises  of  some  debating  assoniatiaiL 
Nor  has  this  obligation  been  confined  to  those  only  who  have  been 
denied  the  advantages  of  regular  scholastic  education.  The  most 
educated,  and  the  least  educated,  each  in  appropriate  measure,  have 
experienced  the  benefit.  We  cite  few  instances,  because  few  are 
really  needed. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Mansfield,  after  a  full  course  at  Oxford,  and 
even  after  his  entrance  upon  legal  studies,  sought  improvement  in  t 
debating  club.  Herein  weret  discussed  some  profound  legal  ques- 
tions, questions  involving  many  intricate  points  of  law.  He  entered 
into  these  discussions  with  all  the  earnestness  of  real  life.  He  was 
careful,  copious,  and  thorough  every  way,  in  his  preparations ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  they  were  found  not  only  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  occasion,  but  served,  in  a  high  degree,  to  render  him  ultimately 
one  of  the  first  jurists  of  the  age. 

Curran  is  another  signal  example.  Every  thing  seemed  to  be 
against  his  cherished  aspirations.  Awkward  and  ungainly  in  gesture, 
hasty  and  inarticulate  in  utterance,  with  a  voice  naturally  bad,  he 
early  provoked  the  name  of  "  Stuttering  Jack."  Since  the  days  of 
Demosthenes  had  no  man  apparently  had  such  obstacles  to  contend 
with.  After  completing  his  college  course,  and,  like  Mansfield,  en- 
tering upon  Professional  studies,  he  still  persevered  in  the  endeavor 
to  overcome  the  difiiculties  lying  in  his  way  to  success  as  a  public 
speaker.  He,  too,  sought  aid  in  debating  societies.  He  patient^ 
withstood  the  ridicule  awakened  by  his  ludicrous,  unprepossessing 
manners.  He  bore  failure  with  fortitude.  He  turned  all  criticism 
to  good  account ;  and,  at  length,  came  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
orators  of  which  any  age  or  country  can  boast. 

Fox,  distinguished  alike  for  the  good  and  the  bad  that  marked  lus 
strange  career,  gave  a  powerful,  though  unconscious,  testimony  to 
the  value  of  debating  associations,  when  he  confessed,  as  he  did,  thai 
he  had  acquired  skill,  as  a  debater,  *'at  the  expense  of  the  House  of 
Commons.'*  He  had  made  it  a  point,  during  a  whole  session,  to 
speak  on  every  question,  important,  or  not,  merely  to  improve  him- 
self in  the  art  of  debating ;  that  is,  he  had  deliberately  turned  the 
British  House  of  Commons  into  a  sort  of  debating  society  for  his 
own  personal  convenience.  What  success  he  ultimately  reached,  as 
a  deliberative  orator,  may  be  learned  from  a  witness  no  less  compe- 
tent than  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  who  declared  that  Fox 
came,  "  by  slow  degrees,  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished 
debater  the  world  ever  saw." 

We  take  one  example  more,  and  that  from  our  own  country ;  noC 
because  we  have  not  many  to  give,  but  because  he  is  the  type  and 
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representative  of  them  all.  We  refer  to  Henry  Clay, — a  name  that 
awakens  at  once  the  thought  of  every  thing  that  is  fascinating  and 
forceful  in  deliberative  eloquence.  Without  wealth,  without  patron- 
age, without  academical  discipline,  without  every  thing,  it  would 
aeem,  essential  to  the  formation  of  such  a  character,  ho  rose,  by  dint 
of  unyielding  perseverance,  to  be  among  the  princes  of  eloquence  in 
a  land  abounding  in  the  most  gifled  orators.  Henry  Clay  owned 
(rankly  and  always  his  obligations  to  the  exercises  of  a  debating 
society. 

3.  But  our  limits,  in  the  present  paper,  admonish  us  to  pass  to  the 
next  general  consideration  which  we  have  named,  in  favor  of  asso- 
ciations of  this  description ;  namely,  the  great  amount  and  variety 
of  knowledge  which  they  induce  young  persons  to  be  at  the  pains  to 
acquire.  Various  are  the  motives  engaged  in  the  production  of  this 
result.  Pride,  vanity,  envy,  ambition,  and  many  other  feelings  that 
usually  figure  most  largely  in  the  service  of  folly,  are  here  some- 
times strangely  beguiled  into  the  service  of  wisdom.  Many  #bou1 
that  never  awoke  under  the  discipline  of  school  or  college,  has  sud- 
denly shown,  under  the  spur  of  debate,  signs  indubitable  of  the  most 
extraordinary  mental  Capacity.  Patrick  Henry  fomenting  disputes 
among  the  customers  that  sometimes  met  in  his  store,  and,  amid 
these  contests,  watching  with  eager  interest  the  play  of  the  passions 
and  the  language  of  emotion,  is  no  solitary  example  of  a  mind,  nat- 
urally indolent,  allured  into  keen  and  vigorous  exercise  by  the  strong 
stimulus  of  oral  discussion.  What  matters  it,  that  he  had  no  other 
motive,  or  purpose,  than  the  gratification  of  th^passing  hour  ?  The 
effect  of  the  exercise,  far  from  being  momentary,  reached  out  into 
the  future,  and  largely  aided  in  giving  him  that  wonderful  command 
over  a  popular  assembly,  which  few  of  all  the  great  speakers,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  have  ever  found  it  possible  to  acquire. 

The  knowledge  thus  gained  by  Patrick  Henry  was  knowledge  of 
human  nature— knowledge  of  those  secret  springs  of  action,  where- 
by the  heart  is  most  easily  and  profoundly  moved,  and  the  will  most 
surely  and  permanently  influenced.  Others,  under  the  same  stimu- 
lus, are  often  urged  to  extraordinary  intellectual  exertion  in  other 
directions.  How  many,  many  hours  of  patient,  persevering  toil  have 
been  spent  in  the  investigation  of  a  single  point  in  History,  in  Law, 
in  Medicine,  in  Theology,  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge, 
by  persons  who,  without  the  motives  that  ordinarily  prevail  in  spirited 
contests  of  opinion,  could  never  have  been  induced,  for  a  moment 
scarcely,  to  sacrifice  the  ease  of  indolence  to  the  advantages  of 
learning. 

But,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  acquisitions  necessarily  made  in  the 
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course  of  elaborate  preparations  for  debate,  nor  upon  the  effect  of 
disputation  in  eliciting  latent  intellectual  power,  we  h&Te  only  Id 
consider  the  information  that  must  be  incidentally  given  and  received, 
in  the  progress  of  a  discussion,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  ntilify 
of  these  associations  as  the  means  of  imparting  knowledge.  £▼« 
those  debates  which  so  frequently  spring  up  respecting  the  ConstitiH 
tions  and  By-Laws  of  such  societies,  though  often  deemed  irksome 
and  profitless,  are  not  without  a  special  advantage.  Diacossians  of 
this  kind  serve  to  induce  thought  respecting  the  nature  of  tkoM 
fundamental  laws  and  powers  in  a  community,  under  which  and  in 
conformity  to  which  all  other  laws  and  powers  whatever  must  be 
made  and  exercised.  They  serve,  especially,  to  dispel  that  vague- 
ness which,  in  so  many  minds,  always  attaches  to  the  idea  of  a  Con- 
stitution. They  lead  to  a  careful,  often  to  a  critical,  consideration 
of  those  various  distinctions  and  functions  indicated,  when  we  speak 
of  constitutional,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers.  Maaj 
a  nAn,  profoundly  versed  in  these  things,  has  been  able  to  trace  tiM 
first  step  toward  their  acquisition  to  some  casual  controversy  in  i 
debating  society. 

Another  sort  of  incidental  information  oflen'imparted  in  the  tram- 
actions  of  these  societies,  is  that  which  grows  out  of  the  necessi^, 
so  frequently  arising,  of  preparing,  in  written  form,  Resc^utionB, 
Reports,  and  other  documents,  which  require  ability,  derivable  only 
from  practice,  for  their  prompt  and  proper  execution.     It  is  a  morti- 
fying thing,  when  asked  to  reduce  your  Resolution  to  writing,  or,  is 
Chairman  of  a  Comftiittee,  to  bring  iiTa  written  report,  or ,*aa  Secre- 
tary of  a  meeting,  to  produce  a  record  of  its  transactions,  to  b^  found 
tardy,  awkward,  blundering,  or  altogether  inadequate  to  that  serrice. 
To  those,  in  particular,  whose  early  education  has  been  neglected, 
which  is  probably  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  persons  com- 
posing debating  clubs,  or  literary  societies,  this  highly  practical 
feature  of  their  character  ought  to  be  specially  interesting.    Not,  as 
we  have  before  said  or  intimated,  that,  in  the  transactions  or  exe^ 
cises  of  these  associations,  there  will  be  found  a  full  and  ipetkd 
substitute  for  academical  training ;  but  that,  with  or  without  that 
advantage,  they  offer  such  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  skiflt 
in  this  regard,  as  can  not  well  be  otherwise  obtained.     This  kind 
of  skill  is  sometimes  invaluable.     One  can  not  help  deploring  tke 
figure  made  in  the  old  Continental  Congress,  at  its  first  session,  is 
1774,  even  by  such  men  as  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Patrick  Heniy» 
one  of  whom  has  been  pronounced  by  high  authority  the  CicefOi 
and  the  other  the  Demosthenes,  of  America.     "  On  the  floor  oi  the 
house,  and  during  the  first  days  of  the  session,  while  gederal  gri^^' 
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ances  were  the  topic,  they  took  the  undisputed  lead  ia  the  assembly, 
and  were,  confessedly,  primi  inter  pares.  But,  when  called  down 
fit>m  the  hights  of  declamation,  to  that  severer  test  of  intellectual 
excellence,  the  details  of  business,  they  found  themselves  in  a«body 
of  cool-headed,  reflecting,  and  most  able  men,  by  whom  they  were, 
in  their  turn,  completely  thrown  into  the  shade." 

^  A  petition  to  the  king,  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
and  a  memorial  to  the  people  of  British  America,  were  agreed  to  be 
drawn.  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Henry,  and  others,  were  appointed  for  the 
first ;  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr.  Jay,  for  the  two  last. 
The  splendor  of  their  debut  occasioned  Mr.  Henry  to  be  designated 
by  his  committee  to  draw  the  petition  to  the  king,  with  which  they 
were  charged  ;  and  Mr.  Lee  was  charged  with  the  address  to  the 
people  of  England.  The  last  was  first  reported.  On  reading  it, 
great  disappointment  was  expressed  in  every  countenance,  and  a 
dead  silence  ensued  for  some  minutes.  At  length,  it  was  laid  on 
the  table,  for  perusal  and  consideration,  till  the  next  day ;  when 
first  one  member  and  then  another  arose,  and,  paying  some  faint 
compliment  to  the  composition,  observed  that  there  were  still  certain 
considerations  not  expressed,  which  should  properly  find  a  place  in 
it  The  address  was,  therefore,  committed  for  amendment,  and  one 
prepared  by  Mr.  Jay,  and  offered  by  Governor  Livingston,  was 
reported  and  adopted  with  scarcely  an  alteration.  Mr.  Henry's 
di^fl  of  a  petition  to  the  king  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  was  re^ 
committed  for  amendment.  Mr.  John  Dickinson  (the  author  of  the 
Farmers'  Letters)  was  added  to  the  committee,  and  a  new  draft, 
prepared  by  him,  was  adopted."*  Surely  the  failure  of  such  men, 
under  such  circumstances,  ought  to  be  instructive.  It  ought  to 
impress  upon  every  young  man  that  aims  at  eminence,  however  fair 
his  talents  as  a  speaker,  the  necessity  of  laying  a  foundation,  deep 
and  strong,  in  those  qualifications  which  secured  to  Jay  and  to 
Dickinson  a  glory  ofiered  in  vain  to  men  who  excelled  them  far  in 
oratorical  power. 

4.  Our  fourth  and  last  general  consideration  in  favor  of  debating 
associations,  as  a  means  of  educational  discipline,  is,  that  they  lead 
to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  practice  of  parliamentary  law. 
This  is  a  kind  of  education,  so  to  speak,  far  more  valuable  than 
many  would  imagine.  It  fits  one  for  usefulness,  where,  without 
such  fitting,  all  other  qualifications  are  often  comparatively  useless. 
It  is  a  source  of  influence,  where  influence  is  every  thing ;  ^  defense 
of  the  right,  where  often  the  right  has  no  other  defense.     It  is  a 

•  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  sect.  iv. 
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guarantee  of  order,  of  decency,  of  dispatch,  of  free  speech^  and  of 
fair  decisions. 

The  importance  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  will  furthar  appear,  if 
we  duly  regard  the  scene  of  its  exercise.  There  is  not  upon  earth, 
perhaps,  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than  a  dignified  deliberatiTe 
assembly.     As  Homer's  gods  never  appear  more  majestic  than 

"  When  Jore  conTened  the  Senate  of  the  ddeB,** 

so  men  never  seem  in  a  sphere  more  elevated,  than  when  assembled, 
under  the  call  of  duty,  for  grave  and  important  consultation.  Thej 
are  then  in  the  formal  exercise  of  those  high  moral  and  intellectoal 
functions  which  are  the  peculiar  endowments  of  the  race,  and  which 
form  distinctly  the  lines  of  likeness  between  man  and  his  Maker. 
Not,  then,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  are  they  following  the  mere 
instincts  and  appetites  of  physical  nature ;  not  then,  regardless  of 
man's  responsibility  for  man,  are  they  wholly  absorbed  in  schemei 
of  personal  advantage ;  not  then,  a  frantic  mob,  are  they  acting  in 
concert  only  to  appall  the  hearts  of  men  with  a  sense  of  danger,  but 
rather  a  '*  multitude  of  counselors,  in  which  there  is  safety."  Their 
proceedings,  ever  regarded  with  especial  interest,  because  they  are 
the  representatives  of  others,  acquire  at  times  an  overwhelmiii| 
importance.  If  the  subject  before  them  be  great,  if  the  occasion  be 
inspiring,  if  life,  for  example,  if  liberty,  be  suspended  on  the  decisioa 
of  the  hour,  if  power,  if  peril,  if  clamor  from  without,  combine  to 
stifle  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice,  if,  in  the  face  of  all  these,  there 
appear  a  cool,  unquailing  spirit  of  right,  a  fearless,  forceful  assertioa 
of  principles,  there  arises  at  once  a  scene  of  moral  sublimity,  not 
only  awakening  elevated  emotion,  but  nerving  the  arm  for  heroic 
achievement,  and  putting  soul  in  sympathy  with  soul  for  every  good 
and  every  great  undertaking. 

But  to  form  a  deliberative  assembly,  answering  at  all  to  ihe  model 
here  indicated,  or  to  any  model  likely  to  find  favor  with  wise  and 
good  men,  the  essential  element  is  order.  Law  that  guides  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  courses, — ^law  that  shapes  and  direcie  the 
endless  forms  of  being  upon  earth, — law  that  governs  nations,  and 
churches,  and  families, — law  whose  "  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  world,"  is  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
indispensable  condition  of  safety  and  success.  Every  member  vox/ 
be  endowed  with  the  finest  talents,  furnished  with  every  force  and 
every  facility  of  logic,  supplied  with  ample  stores  of  general  knowl- 
edge, skilled  in  all  the  graces  of  action  and  utterance,  in  short,  the 
very  beau  ideal  of  the  perfect  orator,  and  yet,  if  the  body  itself  be 
not  under  the  guidance  of  some  known  and  recognized  rules  of  ordtf« 
they  are,  after  all,  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  chart,  compass,  or  rad- 
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der,  a  melancholy  prey  to  the  vicissitudes  of  chance.  It  is  not  snf- 
^ient  merely  to  have  rules.  They-  must  be  known  and  observed ; 
Dot  by  the  few  only,  but  by  all.  It  will  not  do  in  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly, as  in  the  community  at  large,  to  leave  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  laws  to  a  particular  class  of  men  only.  Here,  every 
man  is,  and  must  be,  his  own  lawyer.  The  law  with  which  he  deals, 
like  all  other  laws,  has  its  advantages  and  its  penalties ;  and,  if  he 
would  secure  the  one,  or  avoid  the  other,  he  must  be  familiar  with 
its  operation.  It  is  not  enough  to  study  the  theory  in  Parliamentary 
Manuals,  or  to  ponder  precedents  in  particular  cases.  He  must 
work  himself  into  the  practice.  Then,  when  the  exigency  arises, 
be  will  know  how  to  avail  himself  of  rules  and  usages,  and  to  parry 
the  thrusts  of  quibbling  opponents.  Then,  when  his  personal  rights 
and  privileges  are  invaded,  when  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  indec- 
orous opposition,  when  partiality,  caprice,  or  assumption  of  power 
not  granted,  appears  in  the  person  of  a  presiding  officer,  when  tyran- 
nical majorities  overleap  the  limits  of  right,  when  lawlessness,  in 
any  way  whatever,  dares  to  show  itself,  he  has  at  command  every 
protection  that  can  be  afforded  by  the  laws  and  usages  appropriate  to 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances.  Who  that  has  had  ex- 
perience in  this  direction,  has  not  frequently  felt  the  want  of  such 
knowledge  ?  How  oflen  is  the  ablest  logician,  the  most  eloquent 
speaker,  through  ignorance  of  parliamentary  tactics,  quite  thwarted 
and  disconcerted  by  some  wretched  Thersites  whose  whole  ambition 
is  to  find  fault  with  his  betters,  or  some  scheming  tactician  whose 
bighest  hope  is  to  escape  defeat,  or  seciu'e  advantage  through  dex- 
terous resort  to  rules  and  usages !  How  oflen  have  the  most  impor- 
tant interests,  in  legislative  and  other  councils,  been  put  in  jeopardy, 
ruinously  delayed,  or  altogether  cut  off  by  want  of  skill  in  parlia-  . 
nentary  proceedings,  where  every  member,  perhaps,  intended  nothing 
t)eyond  the  most  open,  prompt,  and  honest  performance  of  duty  ! 

Every  consideration,  therefore,  whether  you  regard  the  dignity  of 
the  entire  assembly,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  individual  members, 
n  the  vast  variety  and  importance  of  the  interests  involved  in  their 
loings,  points  plainly  to  the  utility  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
those  rules  of  order  that  commonly  prevail  in  deliberative  bodies. 
Sot  is  it  less  a  matter  of  duty  than  a  matter  of  utility.  If  this  be 
10,  if  interest  and  duty  really  unite  in  urging  it  upon  us,  where  shall 
see  turn  for  practice  in  this  important  line  of  action,  if  not  to  some 
leell-ordered  debating  association  ?  In  such  a  body  may  easily  be 
teamed,  and  many  times  repeated,  almost  every  form  of  proceeding 
irithin  the  wide  range  of  parliamentary  usage.  Here  may  be  ac- 
quired, not  only  that  general  expertness  in  the  application  of  known 

rules  and  customs,  which  is  everywhere  reqiiired  for  the  easy,  8ati»* 
Vol.  I,  No.  4.-35. 
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Victory  transaction  of  business,  but  eiyen  that  tact  and  adroitness  in 
the  use  of  expedients  which  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  various  experi- 
ence. To  secure  this  result,  it  is  only  necessary  to  •adopt  some 
recognized  code  of  parliameotary  law,  to  follow  rigidly  its  varioas 
provisions,  and  give  them  the  widest  possible  range  of  applicatiiTO- 
Time  will  do  the  rest. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  advantages  promised  by  well-conduded 
debating  associations.    One  objection  only  can  be  urged  against  them 
— ^their  liability  to  abuse.     Against  this,  where  they  are  purely  volun- 
tary, the  surest  guarantee  must  be  found  in  the  character  of  those 
composing  them.     If  they  meet  as  a  company  of  carping,  caviling 
critics,  doubting  and  disputing,  because  they  delight  in  doubting  and 
disputing,  and  eager  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  conquest,  whether 
truth  or  error  prevail  in  the  contest,  the  result  will  be  answerable  to 
the  design.     A  spirit  vain,  conceited,  skeptical,  and  full  of  sophistiy, 
must  be  the  consequence.     If  they  meet  with  no  higher  porposo 
than  that  of  beguiling  a  weary  hour,  or  courting  the  pleasure  of  coih 
troversial  excitement,  the  time,  though  it  might  be  worse  spent  eke- 
where,  is  still  lost,  and  worse  than  lost ;  for  it  is  occupied  in  formiiig 
pernicious  mental  habits. 

But  should  a  different  spirit  prevail,  should  they  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  perceive  the  rare  possible  advantage  of  being  thus  associated, 
-should  they  be  so  wise  as  to  pursue  that  advantage  with  becomiog 
diligence,  how  various,  how  valuable  the  rewards  that  must  follow! 
What  sharpening  and  strengthening  of  the  mental  powers,  what  ft* 
cility  in  speaking,  what  various  information,  what  improvement  efeij 
way,  may  not  reasonably  be  expected  ?     If  there  be  in  them  any 
thing  worthy  of  the  light,  it  must  come  forth  under  such  indncements. 
If  there  be  not,  will  it  be  no  advantage  to  be  made  conscious,  hf 
contact  with  other  minds,  of  one's  own  real  position,  seeing  that  so 
many  and  so  mighty  evils  continually  grow  out  of  a  lack  of  sel^ 
knowledge  ? 

Surely  such  training  needs  no  defense ;  requires  no  advocscf. 
In  every  situation  it  has  its  value.  Life  is  a  perpetual  debate.  MflS 
may  "  beat  their  swords  into  plow-shares  and  their  spears  into  pnm* 
ing-hooks,"  "  arms  may  yield  to  the  gown  of  peace,"  yet  the  war  rf 
opinion  is  a  war  eternal.  That  struggle,  always  active  and  energetic» 
was  never  more  fierce  than  at  present.  A  thousand  knotty  qnesttoos 
divide  and  distract  the  public  mind ;  a  thousand  dangerous  theories 
delude  the  understandings  of  the  people.  These  questions  sad 
theories  agitate  all  our  deliberative  assemblies.  They  assume  tt^ 
aspect  of  truth  and  the  armor  of  reason.  They  challenge  discus- 
sion. They  demand  in  those  who  undertake  their  investigatioOf  As 
most  able  s^  accomplished  debaters. 
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THB    SUPPORT  or  ITS  HlffRBR    SCHOOLS  V* 

BT  PBOr.  HRlfRT  J.    ANDERSON,    OF   NXW   TO&K. 


Ih  the  treatment  of  the  subject  before  roe,  I  have  the  choice  of 
eonsidering  how  Physical  Science  roay  be  furthered  irrespectivelj  of 
contemporarj  institutions,  or  of  looking  at  its  place  and  special  pros- 
pects in  our  own  present  age  and  community.  I  have  thought  that 
the  more  practical  treatment  of  this  topic  would  best  discharge  the 
task  which  I  have  assumed,  and  I  purposely  refrain  from  the  more 
temptingy  but  less  profitable,  option  of  a  rambling  discourse  on  the 
best  way  ci  teaching  what  perhaps  might  never  get  a  chance  of  being 
taught.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  Science,  to  be  properly  imparted, 
should,  be  imparted  in  reference  to  ulterior  and  imperishable  interests* 
But,  for  this  very  reason,  its  administration  must  take  notice  of  exiat^ 
ing  £Eu:t8.  It  must  consult  the  convictions  of  the  teacher.  It  must 
consult  still  more  closely  the  convictions  of  the  learner.  It  must  act 
(I  add  this  because  so  often  forgotten)  in  due  subordination  to  the 
organic  institutions  of  the  land ;  and,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
something  infinitely  better,  it  must  accept,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
settled  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age. 

An  ambitious  philosophy  might  propose  to  itself  the  discovery  of 
some  method  of  disseminating  knowledge,  unobservant  of  circum* 
stances  and  of  times ;  where  the  teacher  goes  forth  as  the  conqueror, 
subduing  all  capacities  and  creeds  to  the  submissive  reception  of  the 
truth,  and  propagating  Nature's  Evangel  as  Mahomet  spread  his :  by 
the  holy  vigor  of  the  word  and  the  sword.  1  am  sure  I  shall  be 
excused  from  the  labor  of  attempting  to  find  out  a  way  of  doing  whal 
I  cannot  believe  can  be  done.  Instead,  then,  of  considering  imprao* 
ticable  methods  of  teaching  the  laws  of  unanimated  nature  good  for 
an  times  and  all  tempers,  I  propose  to  discuss  briefly  such  methods  as 
are  conscious  of  our  country's  ways,  and  adapted  to  our  country^a 
wants. 


•  Bead  b«for«  the  Amerioan  AnooUtioa  for  the  AdTAieeme&t  of  EdaeatloB,  Tkvaiay^ 
Avenst  SOUi,  18SS. 
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The  leading  characteristic  of  the  American  mind,  the  mark  at  ooee 
of  our  progress,  and  the  monitory  signal  of  many  a  danger  to  come,  is 
a  love  of  the  largest  liberty  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  social 
life,  and  a  reverence  for  the  firmest  authority  compatible  with  the 
rights  of  the  individual  will.  I  do  not  stop,  now,  to  praise  or  blame, 
nor  to  inquire  whether  we  have  allowed  ourselves  more  or  leas 
latitude  of  self-responsibility  than  is  virtuous  or  wise.  Much  may  be 
said,  and  much  that  is  generous  and  true,  both  for  and  against  the  free 
use  of  democratic  power.  And  I  will  not  denounce,  on  the  one  side, 
a  possible  tendency  to  that  impatience  of  restraint  from  whidi  the 
world,  I  believe,  was  never  well  free,  nor,  on  the  other,  an  eqoaUy 
possible  disposition  to  prefer,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  the  austere 
order  of  arbitrary  rule.  It  is  enough  to  feel  that  God  has  given  us 
more  freedom,  perhaps,  than  he  has  ever  vouchsafed  to  grant  to  a 
community  before,  and  I  leave  it  to  you,  my  friends,  to  decide  whether 
we  do  wrong  to  fear  that  it  is  almost  more  than  we  are  worthy  to 
eiyoy. 

And  yet,  be  our  party-beliefe  what  they  may,  no  academical  esta- 
blishments inconsistent  with  our  permanent  political  organizations  cbb 
last  long  enough  to  procure,  for  uncongenial  schemes,  a  satLsfiiGtoiy 
investigation.    Taking  our  view,  therefore,  from  the  point  of  Ameri- 
can convictions,  let  us  see  what  ways  are  left  open  to  us  of  augipenting 
the  numbers  of  those  who  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  specially 
to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  physical  facts.     The  mere  pleasure  of 
knowing,  the  mere  pleasure  of  believing  that  we  know,  is  attractioii 
enough  to  prevent  these  numbers  falling  off;  and,  though  we  do  well 
to  enforce  this  advantage  by  every  legitimate  incentive,  it  would  be 
treason  to  science  to  deny  the  sufficiency  of  her  own  unaided  charmii 
These  puzzling  elements  of  the  beautiful  world  without  us ;  these  on- 
deniable,    incomprehensible,   mysterious    monads;    these   inevitable 
atoms,  with  their  inevitable  contradictions ;  this  matter-dost,  at  oooe 
impossible  and  indispensable ;  these  seeds  of  things,  perpetual  mirackii 
massless  and  formless  germs  of  mass  and  form,  which  neither  sofiBr 
nor  rejoice,  which  hope  not,  neither  do  they  fear,  which  have  neitber 
consciousness,  nor  love,  nor  self-reproach,  and  yet  minister  to  all  tbe 
appetites  and  passions  and  emotions  of  the  never-dying  soul :  theie 
things,  so  hard  to  understand,  that  their  existence  may  be  questiooed 
without  paradox  or  scandal,  have  yet  relations  profoundly  interestiB^ 
some  so  simple  and  transparent,  that  the  infant  school  finds  the  cbU 
in  their  possession,    and  others  so  superbly  involved,  that  tbej 
challenge  for  ever  the  long  musings  and  unceasing  admiration  of  th0 

Gan  we  believe  that  these  relations  were  lefl leamaUei  jeiMti» 
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be  learned  ?  And,  if  learned,  on  what  conditions,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent? Maj  or  may  not,  a  studj  80  self-remunerating,  maintain  itself 
without  entreaty  or  compulsion  ?  May  or  may  not,  a  knowledge  so 
productive,  be  safely  left  to  the  stimulus  of  a  natural  demand  ?  Shall 
governments  abstain  from  what  is  so  often  a  pernicious  intermeddling? 
And  shall  the  inferior  legislatures  of  the  land,  the  town-council  and 
the  family  head,  disburden  their  wits  and  consciences  of  the  whole 
matter,  by  turning  it  over  to  the  parties  concerned,  letting  learning 
and  teaching  beneficially  alone,  until  learners  and  teachers  have  found 
each  other  out  ?  Free  trade  in  letters  before  the  mystery  of  spelling 
is  achieved,  or  in  science  before  the  boy  has  been  forcibly  familiarized 
with  ratios  and  roots,  would  not,  perhaps,  accomplish  all  the  results 
we  desire.  But  is  there  not  good  ground  for  contending  that  once 
beyond  the  rudiments,  all  importunate  directions  are  hurtful  inter- 
ferences with  the  sacred  prerogatives  of  taste?  Admitting  all  the 
difficulties  of  this  inquiry,  it  will  do  no  harm,  at  all  events,  to  ascertain 
what  might  be  done,  when,  all  our  social  influences  being  left  to  do 
their  work,  the  study  of  science  is  kept  free  from  organized  incentives 
and  restraints.  And  this,  we  certainly  can  do  without  prejudice  to 
the  right  to  go  as  far  as  we  think  proper  in  seconding  the  effect  of 
superadded  motives,  whether  religious,  political  or  domestic. 

I  am  thus'  led  to  consider  what  weight  or  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
each  of  the  moral  forces  which  urge  the  car  of  science  on  its  upward 
way.  And,  in  doing  this,  I  must  say  something  of  the  working  of  the 
voluntary  principle  in  facilitating  or  retarding  the  successful  study  of 
the  laws  of  the  material  creation.  To  do  this  as  I  ought  to  do  it,  I 
ask,  first,  to  be  indulged  in  an  emphatic  repetition  of  an  old  prelimi- 
nary truth,  manifest  when  fairly  faced,  but  so  easily  forgotten  that  I 
hardly  dare  hope  that  I  shall  keep  it  before  me,  as  is  my  bounden 
duty,  in  every  line  that  my  pen  shall  trace  this  day. 

Of  itself,  and  for  itself,  science  is  vanity,  it  is  nothing.  Good  only 
as  a  means  of  doing  good,  evil  only  as  a  means  of  doing  evil,  like 
health,  or  wealth,  or  wit,  or  beauty,  or  truth,  or  life,  or  reputation.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  a  cultivated  intellect  is  cheaply  purchased  at 
the  body's  cost.  This  may  or  may  not  be.  What,  if  in  this  way  we 
dismiss  the  better  servant  for  the  worse  ?  Reason  is  not  the  soul's 
highest  faculty,  that  she  can  say,  unchallenged,  to  the  sense,  ^  Submit, 
fer  I  am  worthier  than  thou."  There  is  in  man  that  knows,  and  that 
in  him  that  does,  blind  instrumentality  and  conscious  duty,  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  will,  the  meritless  marshaller  of  meritless  means 
and  the  indefectible  exactor  of  the  righteous  end.  The  knowledge  of 
the  things  that  perish  is  itself  a  perishable  thhfig,  and  that  teaching 
may  be  the  greatest  of  evils,  that  but  teaches  how  fgyfA  mvj  \^  ^oxi^ 
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There  is  nothing  that  man  can  know,  or  beUeve,  of  whidi  H  may  sot 
be  rightfully  asked  what  security  does  it  give  us  of  its  profitable  ose^ 
All  human  cognitions  are  open  to  this  critieismy  and  aabject  t0  ffais 
accountability.  The  science  of  the  beautiful  and  deformed,  the  plii- 
losophy  of  innocence  and  guilt,  asthetics,  ethics,  nay,  theology  itself 
considered  but  as  masses  of  things  to  be  learned  or  to  be  taoght,  are 
no  more  to  be  trusted  in  the  dark  than  geology,  or  embryology,  or  the 
chemistry  of  killing  drinks  and  drugs,  or  political  eoonomyy  or,  to 
^come  at  once  to  the  worst,  the  black  art,  Magnum  Oput^  itaeUl  Phy- 
sical science  is  answerable,  most  undoubtedly,  for  all  the  mindiief  she 
may  do,  but  no  more  than  any  other  science,  and  not  to  any  other 
science,  perliaps,  as  fretful  and  as  fallible  as  herself*  AnaweraUe, 
most  assuredly  she  is ;  but  to  a  Court  of  higher  juriadiction  than  any 
abter  power,  to  a  Court  where  the  understanding,  elsewhere  so  arro- 
gant and  so  aggressive,  stands  modestly  aside,  abashed  and  mate  in 
reverential  awe. 

What  I  shall  venture,  then,  to  say  to  you,  my  friends,  shall  be  said 
in  full  view  of  this  stem  accountability,  and  if  I  do  not  seem  fbrmaUy 
to  recognize  this  truth  at  every  turn,  it  is  because  I  feel  assured  of 
your  candor  and  your  kindness,  and  believe  that  you  will  even  think 
the  better  of  the  speaker  for  having  taken  it  for  granted  that,  in  thii 
respect  especially,  you  will  do  him  far  truer  justice  than  he  can  do 
himself. 

Subject,  therefore,  to  this  supremacy,  science  may  do  one  of  tPO 
things  :  it  may  work  witliout  soliciting  assistance,  or  it  may  look  for 
•upport  to  the  Church,  to  the  State,  to  the  School,  to  the  Workshops 
to  the  Press,  to  the  Family,  and  to  the  Individual  man,  considered  m 
nnassociated  and  at  large.  Leaving  for  the  present  the  theory  of  telA 
•upport,  let  us  see  what  each  of  these  protectors  is  disposed  to  do  ftr 
her  in  a  country  like  our  own. 

And  first  the  Church,  meaning  by  this  term  the  aggregate  of  tbe 
legally  subsisting  associations  of  the  land,  without  reference  to  tke 
merits  of  their  conflicting  claims  to  the  exclusive  guardianship  tti 
sense  of  Holy  Writ 

Do  the  religious  organizations  of  the  United  States  feel  it  a  dntjto 
encourage  the  study  of  pb3rsical  science  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
would  be  carried  by  the  general  desire  ?  I  do  not  ask  if  it  be  tbflir 
duty,  I  do  not  even  ask  if  they  ought  to  feel  it  as  a  duty :  I  iii^ 
ask  what  may  be  called  the  condition  of  the  fact.  And,  if  no  mA 
conviction  is*  entertained,  has  science  any  right  to  ask  support  hfM 
organizations  founded  for  the  furtherance  of  interests  which  A9 
believe,  and  do  well  to  believe,  are  of  an  order  far  above  At 
possession  of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  visible  creation?    Bai  A^ 
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Church,  or  any  part  of  it,  ever  pledged  itself  to  such  a  task  ?  Thero 
is  a  difficulty,  here,  I  am  aware,  hard  to  overcome.  One  of  the  great 
characteristics  which  make  us  what  we  are,  is  the  absence  of  anj 
generallj  accepted  voice,  speaking  authoritatively  for  the  Church ;  in 
the  absence,  it  maj  be  said,  of  the  Church  itself,  in  any  commanding 
and  controlling  visibility.  If  we  cannot  agree  whether  there*  be  a 
Church,  or,  if  there  is,  where  she  is,  how  can  we  learn  the  mind  of 
this  somewhere  existing  mother,  whom  we  are  unable  unitedly  to  re- 
cognize. If  we  seek  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by  applying  for  separate 
infiarmation  to  any  of  the  leading  associations  which  present  creden- 
tials of  authority,  we  are  met  by  uncertain  and  contradictory  replies. 
As  a  general  result,  it  may  be  said  that  our  religious  confraternities, 
while  they  look  with  favorable  eyes  upon  the  progress  of  such  sciences 
as  are  taught  in  true  subordination  to  their  end,  regard  their  growth 
and  tlieir  dissemination,  however  free  they  may  be  from  the  taint  of  a 
fiilse  ambition,  as  prodi^tive  only  of  a  secondary  good.  Nor  has 
science  a  right  to  complain  of  this.  Nothing  would  be  more  unjust 
than  to  attempt  to  force  au  order  professedly  religious,  down  from  the 
height  of  her  convictions  to  the  lower  level  of  a  work  not  hers,  while 
she  feels  neither  a  call  for  such  a  work,  nor  even  a  call  to  pray  for 
such  a  call.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  the  honor  of  the 
religious  bodies  which  the  great  principle  of  impartial  toleration  has 
made  visible  in  our  midst,  that  methodized  elementary  scientific  eda- 
cation  is  mainly  attainable,  even  now,  through  the  medium  of  colleges 
more  or  less  directed  towards  spiritual  aims,  and  designed  for  spiri- 
tual ends.  In  this  respect,  as  ever,  Christianity,  whether  banded  as 
ft  universal  brotherhood,  or  acting  in  independent  energies  for  a 
great  common  cause,  has  shown  herself  the  true  friend  of  science,  in 
laying  the  only  safe  foundation  for  her  house,  in  blessing  it  in  the 
building  and  guarding  it  when  built,  in  infusing  into  her  votaries  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  good-will,  and  in  dissuading  them,  when  made 
heady  by  the  fervor  of  invention,  from  the  excesses  of  a  misdirected 
and  destructive  zeal. 

While  this  is  true  on  the  one  side,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  on  the 
other,  that  while  our  Church  Academies  have  done  much,  they  have 
left  that  undone  which  they  were  not,  perhaps,  to  do  themselves. 
They  have  not  made  provision,  nor  have  engaged  to  make  provision 
ibf- the  gratification  of  c/ 2^  intellectual  appetites  and  wants,  however 
inm^nt  and  commendable  in  themselves.  To  ask  this  surplus  at 
their  hands,  would  be  to  ask,  dMtum  de  non  debente,  an  assistance 
which  ought  to  be  refused.  Let  us  turn,  then,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
State.  Let  us  interrogate  her  interest  in  science,  and  her  duty  to 
make^hat  interest  good. 
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With  us,  the  State  as  teacher,  is  but  the  scholar's  choice.  Hex 
wisdom,  in  that  capacity,  will  never  exceed  the  average  wisdom  of  her 
sons,  except  so  far  as  this,  that  if  votes  must  settle  what  ought  to  be 
taught,  the  collective  judgment  is  as  safe,  at  least,  as  any  private 
voice,  and  whether  it  b  or  not,  it  is  the  safest  we  can  now  procure, 
not  only  in  the  sense  of  being  pronounced  the  safest  by  popular  decree, 
but  in  a  sense  more  absolute  than  that,  as  long  as  authority  more 
oompetent  to  judge  remains  incompetent  to  win  the  general  assent 

But  is  it  true  that  it  is  the  business  of  votes  to  tell  Americans  what 
to  learn,  and  to  teach  Americans  what  to  teach?  In  elementary  edu- 
cation, this  principle  of  elective  statutory  will  has  vitality  and  force, 
and,  therefore,  though  certainly  not  exempt  from  the  sacred  right  of 
oontestation,  is  deserving  not  only  of  all  honor  and  respect,  but  of  the 
most  loyal  treatment  in  its  present  process  of  experiment.  To  the 
good  working  of  our  institutions,  a  knowledge  of  their  springs  and 
balances  is  an  indispensable  condition ;  andceducation,  aiming  at  this 
end,  and  carried  to  this  end,  may  certainly  be  included  in  the  list  of 
legislative  obligations.  Yet,  there  are  honest  risks  which  this  honest 
duty  necessarily  presupposes  and  involves.  There  is  the  hazard  of  a 
political  establishment  fraught,  in  evil  times,  with  all  the  dangers  of 
united  Church  and  State.  There  is  a  mischievous  addition  to  the 
patronage  of  party,  if  ever  party  should  feel  bound  to  do  with  the 
school  what  it  has  done  with  every  thing  else,  put  the  right  men  in 
the  right  places,  with  a  religious  belief  that  its  own  men  are  the  right 
men,  and  all  other  men  the  wrong. 

Tet,  afler  all,  there  is  nothing  more  in  this  than  we  encounter  and 
survive  in  every  branch  of  our  elective  public  service ;  and,  confined 
religiously  to  uncontroverted  subjects,  elementary  education  may  go 
on,  whichever  party  claims  the  temporalities  as  its  due.     But  what 
shall  we  say  of  looking  mainly  to  the  ballot  box  for  our  supply  of 
astronomers,  chemists,  or  engineers  ?     A  guarded  system  of  douhle 
elections  would  rather  mask  than  mitigate  the  evil.     The  danger  of 
party  proscription  and  corruption  is  greatly  increased,  when  abases 
are  concealed  by  a  complicated  process  of  appointment,  or  by  the 
mystery  of  high  qualifications.     And,  then,  the  interest  of  the  State 
in  science  is  so  subtle,  so  debateable  a  thing !     And  mother  State  has 
already  so  much  to  do,  so  many  and  so  constantly  increasing  cares  ^ 
She  has  to  secure  each  man's  honest  own,  from  each  man's  verj 
honest  belief  that  he  has  not  all  his  own.     She  has  to  protect  her 
touchy  children  from  mutual  innocent  misunderstandings  about  the 
things  that  are,  things  that  nobody  sees  exactly  €U  they  are,  and  which 
Bobody  believes  but  that  he  does.     She  has  to  run  after  Private 
Judgment  in  his  frolicksome  excursions,  and  whdi  she  catcbei  Uft 
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oat  of  boands,  to  restore  him  sane  and  sober  to  the  circle  of  his  friends. 
She  has  to  cool  the  ardor  of  independent  individuals  somewhat  excited 
by  the  idea  that  they  are  senate,  court  and  army  all  in  one.  She  has 
to  shut  up  for  safe  keeping  heretical  philosophers,  whose. odd  creeds 
have  pushed  them  into  acts  which  make  it  painfully  necessary  that 
they  should  not  go  at  large.  She  has  to  see  that  the  lifetaker's  mis- 
iq>plied  convictions  are  justly  retorted  upon  himself.  She  has  to  re- 
place, with  more  than  Russian  perseverance,  breastworks  that  have 
been  levelled  by  the  undermine  of  stratagem,  or  the  battery  of  force. 
She  has,  in  these  latter  days,  new  and  superogatory  cares ;  not  yet,  it 
is  true,  to  tell  us  what  to  worship  or  believe,  but  what  is  right  to  buy 
and  sell,  and  what  is  not ;  what  is  safe  for  self-ruling  freeman  to  pass 
fiom  hand  to  hand,  and  what  property  has  so  mischievous  ah  existence 
that  is  must  be  wrested  from  the  owner,  though  charters  perish  in  the 
strife.  All  these,  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution's  prior  law, 
are  the  State's  legitimate  concerns.  Shall  we  add  to  them  the  care 
of  our  brains  beyond  the  rudiments  which  are  enough  for  the  legis- 
lator's wants.  Science  is  proverbially  jealous  and  proud.  Pity  it  is, 
she  is ;  but  so  she  is,  and  so  she  ever  will  be.  The  State  cannot 
take  her  by  the  hand  so  condescendingly,  but  she  will  be  tempted  to 
jetum  a  scornful  glance.  If  the  State  protect  her,  it  must  not  be  in 
Mahometan  seclusion ;  for  she  has  her  own  wild  notions  of  fidelity, 
and  will  never  promise  an  allegiance  which  neither  wealth  nor  power 
is  entitled  to  exact  Not  that  it  need  be  doubted  that,  in  her  way, 
ahe  will  render  most  worthy  service  to  the  State,  but  better  far  as  a 
iroluntary  benefactor  than  as  a  pensioned  functionary,  or  a  salaried 
dependent 

If  science  undertakes  to  do  without  Church  or  State,  what  interest 
lias  the  School,  (and  by  that  I  mean  unestablished  academies,  founded 
eolely  as  natural  supplies  for  natural  demands,)  what  interest  has  the 
School,  in  this  sense,  to  grow  in  the  direction  of  physical  instruction. 
Xiefl  to  themselves,  and  truly  freed  from  all  corrupt  connection  with 
the  State,  the  interests  of  the  schools  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  repre- 
sented by  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large.  If  the  people  are 
already  trained  to  a  consciousness  of  their  interest  in  science,  if,  in 
other  words,  they  know  enough  to  take  knowledge  at  its  worth,  if  they 
neither  slight  it  as  a  pedantic  inutility,  nor  superstitiously  overrate  it, 
as  if  it  were  a  talisman  fit  to  cure  the  consequence  and  to  bar  the  very 
birth  of  crime,  then  we  should  have,  at  least,  no  more  learning  than 
ire  needed  and  no  less.  Are  we  so  far  forward,  dearest  friends? 
Who  of  us  can  answer  ?  No  man  knows  where  he  is  himself  in  the 
order  of  capacity.  What  nation,  then,  can  say,  without  vanity :  *^  Be- 
ludd  mif  owing  nothing  to  heaven  or  to  earth ;  poised  on  my  ci^iT^^lL 
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can  balance  and  govern  myself?"  Avoiding  this  dangerous  self-frnM^ 
perhaps  we  may  say,  in  a  sense  that  is  not  meant  as  seyere,  that  wo 
are  as  able  to  abide  by  the  voluntary  principle  in  the  matter  of  intel- 
lectual supplies,  as  we  are  in  the  selection  of  platforms,  or  creeds,  or 
costumes,  or.  trades,  or  even  as  we  are  in  those  tenderer  relatioiis, 
where  the  State  will  one  day  try  and  help  us,  if  we  let  her,  in  the 
choice :  I  mean  of  the  spiritual  or  the  conjugal  depositaries  oi  our 
In  all  these  interdealings,  we  find  no  durable  demand  left  long 
represented  by  an  adequate  supply.  If  every  Pro  and  every  Anli, 
polemic  or  political,  is  sure  to  find  its  temple  or  its  den ;  if  every  whim 
of  habiliment  or  food  is  fairly  pampered  by  providers  and  purveyon 
without  a  help  or  a  hint  from  senate  or  house ;  if  every  myth  that  cm 
craze  a  dozen  converts,  finds  an  organ  disdainful  of  State-printing  and 
all  ablaze  in  the  interests  of  souls ;  if,  without  tax  or  bounty^  tlie  most 
tyrannical  of  house-lords  finds,  at  last,  a  loyal  subject  only  too  hap|ij 
to  respond  to  his  decrees ;  if  the  hatefuUest  of  services,  fairly  sought 
and  fairly  paid  for,  i»  sure  to  be  cheerfully  performed,  how  can  we 
doubt  that  where  the  love  of  being  taught  is  a  vigorous  reality  attested 
by  something  more  than  a  vague  cry  for  gratuitous  nutritioD,  the 
teacher  (and  I  mean  not  an  eye-laborer,  who  thinks  only  of  his  pay, 
but  the  sympathizing  guide  who  feels  more  than  remunerated  by  hif«  pu- 
pil's success)  will  be  at  hand  to  administer  with  devotion  and  delight, 
to  a  passion  which,  more  than  any  other,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  ha]^ 
ness  to  feed. 

The  liberty  of  teaching  is,  or  ought  to  be,  essentially  an  Amerida 
idea.  It  may  be  that  in  the  providence  of  Grod,  self-governments  are 
left  to  man,  as  ever-reviving  but  ephemeral  ezperimentSy  not  to  be 
repented  of,  not  to  be  abandoned,  yet  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  per- 
manent condition  of  the  race.  If,  howeurer,  self-government  is  right, 
then  is  the  freedom  of  the  mind  and  the  furniture  of  knowledge  best 
secured  by  a  minimum  of  intermeddling  from  ballot-box  authority^  in 
matters  of  instruction  as  in  matters  of  belief.  In  other  times,  and 
even  now,  in  other  places,  governments  exist  which  are  not  as  we 
should  wish  them  for  ourselves,  but  there  they  are  or  were,  for  i»- 
guessed  reasons,  which  may  be  good  though  we  know  them  not,  and, 
therefore,  most  deserving  of  our  reverent  respect.  Under  a  monardiy 
or  a  patriarch,  the  education  of  the  people  could  no  more  be  left  to 
the  people^  than  the  duties  of  a  nursery  could  be  entrusted  to  its  little 
inmates,  or  the  conduct  of  a  hospital  be  delegated  to  the  sick.  Hi|^ 
over  all  the  realms  of  this  earth  sits  an  Infinite  Royalty  enthroiied«  and 
the  self-ruling  nation  is  most  emphatically  subject  to  His  wilL  If  Be 
has  committed  us  to  the  hazards  of  self-direction.  He  has  bound  ae 
by  the  same  great  charter  to  the  risks  of  discussion  untrammebd  tgf 
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the  State.  What  seems  truth  maj  be,  sometimes,  (who  can  deny  it?) 
but  unconscious  error  in  disguise;  sometimes  even,  (who  would 
believe  it  ?)  stark  follj  and  delusion*  l^ut  still  let  her  be  subje<it,  in 
her  lamentable  wanderings  as  in  her  wonted  ways  serene^  to  no  sudi 
harsh  dominion  as  is  found  in  an  unsjrmpathizing  legislative  rule,  to  no 
such  commissionless  director  as  maj  be  lurking  in  the  dim  spiritualities 
around  us,  faithful  as  these  are  in  the  main  to  the  cause  of  their 
glorious  chief.  If  ever  her  future  mistress  is  to  come,  let  us  wait 
till,  she  has  added  to  the  titles  of  her  call  the  note  which  subdues 
without  compulsion,  and  persuades  without  a  bribe,  till  time»  and  a 
genial  and  a  general  acclaim  shall  have  pronounced  who  it  is  who 
can  win  our  understandings  through  our  wills,  who  it  is  who  can 
subjugate  our  heads  through  our  hearts,  and  bind  us,  with  our  consent 
a  reunited  people,  by  that  mystic  triple  cord,  triple  and  yet  one,  one 
fidth,  one  hope,  one  love. 

The  Workshop  has  a  special  interest  in  science,  and,  by  this  interest^ 
has  already  achieved  results  which  ought,  at  times,  to  put  the  pride  of 
the  academy  to  the  blush.  Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that 
it  is  here  that  science  herself  is  apt  to  be  unjust  No  one  who  has 
not  sat,  with,  the  right  faith  and  knowledge,  by  the  side  of  the  patient 
artisan ;  who  has  not  watched  the  progress  of  his  thought  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  birth  in  the  narrow  cell  of  its  necessity,  through  all  its 
struggles  and  rebukes,  its  hopes  and  its  defeats,  its  strange  diseases 
and  its  sudden  cures,  its  disappearance  and  oblivion  for  a  time,  and  its 
unexpected  re-emergence  preparatory  to  a  triumph  long  deferred^— 
can  ever  know  how  much  science  is  indebted  to  the  most  unsightly 
and  least  assuming  of  her  sons.  I  know  it  has  been  said  that  the 
artisan  has  bad  little  reason  to  complain ;  that  he  is  querulous  and 
scornful;  and  that  he  rejects,  when  most  he  needs  it,  the  proffered 
clue  which  would  lead  him  into  light.  But  even  if  this  were  some- 
times so,  which  of  the  two  is  bound,  in  this  unfortunate  mischance,  to 
be  generous  and  forbearing  to  the  other  ?  Is  it  he  who  is  but  the 
holder  of  the  facts  already  classed,  or  he  who  gratuitously  adds  to  the 
number  on  the  list  ? 

The  assorter  of  old  inventions  may^  no  doubt,  himself  invent ;  but, 
by  doing  so,  he  is  raised  to  his  humble  brother  who  has  done  the 
same,  and  with  less.  It  is  not  a  condescension  as  he  might  be  tempted 
to  believe.  What  the  Workshop  is  for  science,  and  what  science  is 
for  the  Workshop  may  be  seen  by  studying  labor  in  her  loftier  pre- 
tensions. The  astronomer's  observatory,  the  laboratory  of  the  che- 
mist, the  geologist's  cabinet  in  doors,  or  his  largest  studio  without,  are 
workshops  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  they  are  not  doing 
half  their  duty  if  they  aim  at  nothiag  more  than  the  registration  oC 
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admitted  facts,  nothing  more  than  their  verification  or  re-emiasioo, 
though  these  are  not  to  go  undone. 

The  hiboratorj,  using  now  the  term  at  large,  is  or  ought  to  be  the 
inventing  student's  veritable  home.  I  mean  inrhere  the  deliberate 
quest  of  knowledge  is  a  vocation  as  well  as  an  allowable  pursuit 
Nature  is  never  communicative  to  those  who  seek  her  secrets  at 
second  hand.  She  must  be  wooed  in  very  person,  wooed  with  humi- 
lity, with  patience,  with  assiduity,  with  love. 

How  far  the  laboratory  may  be  made  the  place  for  best  learning 
the  higher  laws  of  physical  dependence,  is  a  question  which  may  be 
▼ariously  answered.  Inquirers  may  differ  very  much  in  the  compa- 
rative importance  they  attach  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  scientific 
labor :  the  task  of  learning  what  is  now  known  to  the  learned,  and  the 
work  of  learning  what  is  not  yet  known  at  all ;  or  they  may  difier 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  scheme  of  education  is  meant  to  be 
pushed. 

We  are  to  learn  the  unknown  through  the  known,  but  not  through 
all  the  known,  or  science  would  now  be  at  its  limit  How  much  of 
admitted  and  authenticated  truth  is  indispensable  to  a  successful  foray 
into  the  regions  of  ignorance  and  doubt,  has  been  a  master  questioo 
ever  since  the  first  schoolmaster  went  abroad.  This  ratio  varies  with 
the  time,  and  still  more  with  the  capacity.  As  facts  accumulate  the 
portion  necessary  for  getting  more  must  increase  in  absolute  amount, 
but  its  ratio  to  the  whole  must  constantly  diminish,  until  that  term  is 
reached  in  which  the  proofs  of  originality  are  threatened  with  a  loss 
in  the  very  labor  of  comparing  the  so  called  new  with  the  interminable 
old.  And  still  greater  is  the  uncertainty  of  this  proportion  when  we 
compare,  not  time  with  time,  but  intellect  with  intellect  Genius  is  t 
power  as  undeniably  real  as  memory  or  taste.  It  needs  not  much  of 
the  capital  of  the  old  discovered,  nor  even  the  schedule  of  that  ci^ital; 
for  it  flows  into  the  ocean  of  congenial  truth,  not  laboriously  as  of  an 
effort,  but  unconsciously  and  gladly  as  rivers  seek  the  sea. 

These  uncertainties  may  embarrass  us,  but  they  are  not  without 
their  use.  If  they  did  nothing  else  than  teach  us  the  vanity  of  devismg 
Utopian  combinations  warranted  good  for  all  climates,  and  magnificent- 
ly irrespective  of  age,  person  or  condition,  they  would  have  amply  jus- 
tified their  own  existence.  But  they  do  not  long  perplex  us,  for 
common  sense,  that  trenchant  ruler  of  divided  wits,  vdll  force  us,  m 
every  field  of  duty,  to  the  adoption  of  the  best  machinery  at  hand, 
without  waiting  for  that  absolutely  best  one,  which  alwa3rs  figum 
finely  in  the  future,  but  stops  unfortunately  when  fairly  overhauled. 

That  the  laboratory  has  not  been  duly  annexed  in  oi^ganiied 
completeness  to  our  teaching  institutions,  is  a  hxA  admitting  of  at 
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doal>ty  bat  that  it  can  be  made  subeervient  to  very  juvenile  ambitions 
is  more  than  it  would  be  wise  to  assert  Of  some  divisions  of  nap 
toral  science,  it  may  be  even  said  that  studied  from  books  alone,  or 
even  from  merely  gazed-at  phenomena,  brilliant  though  they  be,  no- 
thing is  acquired,  but  a  mpst  distressing  and  disedifying  sciolism, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  taught  its  own  mistakes,  and  which  may  do 
more  harm  in  an  instant  than  the  wisest  mender  can  repair  in  a  year. 

The  two  highest  stimulants  to  learned  toil  are  £uth  in  the  humanity 
of  labor,  and  relish  in  its  sweetness  :  the  belief  that  the  work  will 
bring  good  to  man  and  glory  to  his  master,  and  both  the  belief  and 
the  sense  of  a  recompense,  divine  in  the  very  ardor  of  the  act.  Souls, 
impelled  by  these  emotions,  will  work  onward  against  poverty  and 
neglect,  against  scorn  and  persecution.  If  they  fail,  as  it  is  styled, 
their  failure  is  but  cause  to  an  effect  which  ever  proves,  in  the  end, 
of  more  value  than  the  selfish  man's  most  dazzling  success.  If  they 
-win^  the  field  of  an  honorable  and  eternal  propagand  is  open  to  them 
and  their  supporters,  and  we  have,  in  every  such  success,  the  centre 
of  a  school  sustained  by  motives  far  more  ennobling  and  enduring 
than  the  coffers  of  the  State. 

They  only  who  have  witnessed  the  restless  activity  of  pupils  well 
officered  by  men  equal  to  the  task  of  exploring  the  new  prospects  of 
science,  and  extending  tlie  real  area  of  truth,  can  form  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  difference  between  merely  adhering  to  the  old  and 
gloriously  conquering  the  new,  between  the  spirit  of  revision  and  re« 
bearsal,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  research.  It  may  seem  like 
ingratitude  to  well  meant  legislation,  to  assert  that  her  bounty  may 
have  prevented  the  full  exercise  of  investigating  skill,  by  making 
practically  mere  competence  to  reteach  what  has  been  taught,  the 
main  requirement  for  her  chairs.  Not  that  genius  has  not  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  found  the  means  of  going  beyond  the  intended  line, 
and  brave  new  truths  there  are,  and  bright  ones  that  have  been  hai^h- 
ed  in  state-built  nests.  But  legislation  is  not  directed  to  these  ends, 
and  I  am  fisu"  from  saying  that  it  should  be.  What  I  mean  is  simply 
this,  that  if  science  had  been  leH  fearlessly  and  frankly  to  herself,  un- 
incumbered by  tlie  sacrifices  she  has  made  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
State,  and  untrammeled  by  the  pledges  she  has  voluntarily  given, 
and  from  which,  therefore,  she  must  not  ask  to  be  released,  she  would 
have  had,  by  this  time,  a  fresher  and  a  freer  organization,  equipped 
with  prophets  and  with  priests  not  deriving  their  commission  from 
the  accidental  preponderance  of  a  mass  of  ballots  cast  for  very  differ- 
ent ends,  but  holding  by  the  higher  patents  which  genius  and  de- 
votion have  never  failed  to  bestow  upon  their  sons. 

Science  and  the  Press  I    Has  this  relation  been  studied  as  it  meriti? 
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Oan  matter^s  maltitndinoas  laws  be  taaglit  best  now,  as  Uiej  were 
best  taught  five  centuries  ago,  when  uniTersities  were  natioiis  of  Toong 
emigrants,  clustering  round  great  centres  of  spiritual  life,  because  it 
was  cheaper  to  live  years  away  from  home  than  to  pay  a  heavier  tax 
in  the  purchase  of  such  luxuries  as  books  were  then.  The  effect  of 
the  modem  press  is  to  make  schdastic  learning  and  elementaiy 
science  easily  accessible  at  home,  or,  at  all  events,  to  substitute,  for  a 
few  grand  academies,  containing  numbers  now  incredible  to  the  im- 
refiecting,  an  equally  incredible  number  of  little  schools,  «ach  good 
for  its  little  neighborhood,  but  powerless  to  attract  pupils  from  abroad. 
The  lovers  of  high  figures  and  impossible  concentrations  must  lamoit, 
in  this  respect,  the  influence  of  cheap  printing;  but,  ou  the  whole, 
things  are  well  as  they  are,  and,  in  this  as  in  everything  else,  cmm 
might  suggest,  for  the  comfort  of  the  desponding,  many  consoling  and 
substantial  compensations. 

In  one  respect,  certainly,  that  very  modem  feature  of  the  Press, 
the  daily  news-sheet,  with  its  wonderful  circulation,  has  an  infiuenoe 
eminently  favorable  to  scientific  pursuits.  The  worthiest  inca:itivc8 
to  the  close  study  of  nature  are  more  or  less  connected  with  publicity. 
The  love  of  the  very  thought  of  human  happiness,  the  natural,  but 
sometimes  overfond  desire  of  social  amelioration  and  reform,  the  at* 
tainment  of  honorable  distinction  as  a  discoverer  of  the  useful  or  the 
trae,  are  all  motives  greatly  fostered  by  the  instinctive  promptnen 
of  the  news-press,  and  its  laudable  ambition  to  compete  for  the  psiat 
of  fresh  and  accurate  intelligence.  When  we  reflect  that  sdeiioe 
enjoys  now  an  advantage  in  this  respect,  which  was  denied  to  her  m 
the  ages  we  call  dark,  we  feel  that  we  may  expect  of  her  to  dispense 
with  that  protection,  without  which,  we  must  not  forget,  she  won  her 
best  spurs  in  the  days  so  despised  of  monks  and  manuscripts,  aoA 
and  saddlebag  mails. 

Hcience  would  not  perish,  though  neither  Church,  nor  State,  nor 
School,  nor  Shop,  nor  Press  looked  after  her.  The  /amify  has  as 
interest  in  her  existence,  an  interest  in  her  freedom,  an  interest  in  her 
growth.  The  father  may  be  safely  consulted  in  the  choice  of  his 
children's  helps.  He  himself  has,  perhaps,  felt,  in  the  pinch  of  many 
a  reminder,  that  be  has  not  been,  at  least,  over  taught ;  and  he  wiH 
not  be  neglectful  in  seeing  that  his  little  ones  shall  come,  in  due  time^ 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  necessary  truth.  Lefl  to  this  support,  scieaes 
will  not,  it  is  true,  get  access  to  all  minds  that  she  stands  ready  to 
instruct.  There  are  the  poor,  who  would  know,  but  cannot  pay; 
there  are  the  overtasked,  who  woold  listen,  but,  alas,  they  cannot 
keep  awake ;  there  are  the  strange-tongued,  who  are  yet  to  leaf% 
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with  jemrB  of  toil,  the  verj  language  through  which  it  is  weU  that 
the  future  dtaxen's  information  should  be  gained. 

But  society,  even  when  viewed  as  a  loose  aggregate  of  families, 
before  she  is  knit  into  a  state,  would  not  leave  her  children  to  perish 
for  want  of  food  whether  of  the  body  or  the  mind.  The  other 
interests  would  be  produced  hj  family's  proximity  to  family,  and 
man's  etemaj  interest  in  man.  And  so,  last  of  all,  we  shall  be  taught 
that  the  solitary  unassodated  individual  has  an  interest  in  science 
to  which  she  may  appeal  if  aU  the  others  had  failed  to  bold  her  up. 
YeSy  if  to-morrow  these  results  of  an  advanced  civilization  were  to 
withdraw  their  presence  and  their  aid,  the  next  day's  sun  would  not 
go  down  without  proofs  the  most  cheering  that,  even  in  savage  man, 
mind  kindles  mind,  and  heart  responds  to  heart.  The  desire  to  know 
is  an  inextinguishable  passion.  Unregulated,  as  dangerous  as  the 
very  worst ;  subject  to  control,  it  is  the  very  nerve  of  modem  life. 
The  desire  to  teach,  though  less  obtrusive  is  just  as  craving  as  the 
other.  Most  imperious,  perhaps,  where  least  expected.  Mighty 
parent  of  a  mingled  brood  I  For  of  her  are  bom  patient  persuasion 
and  fiery  zeal,  gentle  entreaty  and  excommunicating  hate,  all  the 
sweetness  of  the  sainted  martyr,  all  the  savage  vehemence  of  fanatical 
ctespite.  We  praise  our  brother  when  he  has  embraced  our  thought, 
we  blame  him  when  he  differs  or  demurs.  What  is  this  but  the 
pleased  vanity  of  the  successful  teacher,  or  the  mortified  self-love  of 
the  repulsed.  We  do  not  teach  until  another  learns.  His  accord  is 
our  acquittal  and  our  crown,  his  dissent  our  condemnation  and  our 
cross. 

As  long  as  human  nature  is  so  susceptible  of  sympathy  and  so 
thirsty  of  harmonious  response,  so  weak  or  so  officious,  if  these  are 
proper  words,  or  so  compassionate,  so  convincing,  so  soul-saving,  if 
you  will ;  so  long  we  need  not  fear  that  science  will  tire  of  her  mis- 
sion or  despair  of  her  generous  design.  She  will  ally  herself  with 
every  power  that  is  willing  to  put  her  to  good  use,  and  does  not 
tremble  for  the  consequences  of  her  somewhat  blind  devotion  to  what 
she  holds  to  be  the  truth.  With  the  Church,  should  that  miglify 
mother  ever  be  objectively  revealed,  she  will  walk  in  happy  concord 
and  reciprocated  love ;  under  the  Stato  she  will  take  her  honored 
place  in  loyal  subordination  to  the  powers  that  be  ;  in  the  school,  she 
will  defer  to  the  just  claims  of  the  sister  sciences  which  deal  in 
homan  affections  and  the  code  of  conscious  and  answerable  life ;  to 
the  workshop  she  will  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  counsellor  and  friend, 
not  as  giving  without  receiving,  but  as  grateful  for  the  contributions 
oi  the  craftsman,  conscious  of  his  honorable  toil,  and  a  thankful 
heritor  of  his  untutored  intuitions.    With  the  press  she  will  maintain 
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as  she  has  ever  done,  a  cordial  oommunioD,  a  oo-operatkHi  witfaoai 
hypocrisy  or  disguise,  a  friendship  full  of  sympathy  and  mutual  re- 
spect, lengthening  her  coadjutor's  still  extending  arm,  quickening  his 
ear,  purging  his  eye,  and  if  necessary,  as  it  may  be  here  and  therey 
praying  jointly  with  her  brother  that  a  grace  may  be  given  that  will 
always  maintain  them  continent  in  temper  and  orthodox  in  taste. 

With  the  family  an  attachment  without  form,  and  ^  cheerful  an- 
burthensome  acquaintance,  not  intruding,  not  yet  unwilling  to  come 
in,  serving  meekly  by  the  day,  as  it  were,  not  reluctant  to  assist,  nor 
yet  cast  down  by  a  permission  to  withdraw.  With  the  individoal  a 
truly  catholic  affection  ministering  to  his  harmless  little  vaniUes  and 
his  crying  wants,  irrespective  of  his  creed,  his  birthplace,  or  his  bh)od, 
not  happy  in  a  discovery  that  but  benefits  a  point  and  stops  at  a  line^ 
but  rejoicing  in  every  advance  that  fits  man  to  serve  humanity  and 
its  Master. 

Science  properly  so  called  is  in  harmony  with  all  existing  institu- 
tions. And  so  she  lives  majestic  and  august,  not  seeking  with 
ignorant  cunning  and  self-complacent  zeal  to  break  down  the  inmie- 
morial  and  the  stem,  but  looking  cheerfully  at  their  inevitable  change, 
moving  with  all  things  as  they  move,  looking  for  the  inmiutable  not 
in  the  pliant  attitudes  of  things  of  place,  and  time,  but  in  the  etenal 
laws  of  their  divine  creation,  fit  emblems  of  their  Maker's  own 
adorable  perfections.  So  shall  science  at  last  survey  her  own  donuun 
nor  seek  to  criticise  what  lies  beyond  in  the  empyrean  of  ftith. 
Wise  in  the  vast  sphere  of  the  knowable  and  the  known,  she  will 
bow  to  a  believable  and  a  believed,  nor  look  with  envious  or  scomfol 
eyes  if  ever  she  should  find  that  there  are  souls  that  may  be  fired 
without  a  touch  from  her  torch,  and  may  trace  their  brightness  and 
their  blessedness  to  inspirations  unfathomable  by  her  own. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  not  direetfy 
solve  the  question ; — how  are  the  sciences  best  taught  to  AmericMi 
youth  ?  But  they  pave  the  way  to  a  solution.  The  very  fact  thut 
they  prove  that  there  exists  with  us  no  power  or  authority  so  speci* 
fically  interested  in  the  matter  as  to  justify  the  surrender  of  high 
physical  instructions  to  its  peculiar  care,  leads  at  once  to  two 
conclusions.  First,  that  the  complaints  so  frequently  heard  that 
or  that  society  or  community,  this  or  that  incorporation  or  individotl 
has  failed  to  produce  results  which  in  Europe  are  the  consequenee 
of  causes  not  existing  here,  are  only  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  tliaft 
they  emanate  from  subjective  premises,  logically  warranting  the  cob- 
elusion,  but  void  themselves  of  a  logical  support.  Secondly,  that  ftr 
the  present,  and  for  as  long  as  the  American  principle  of  a  minitmm 
of  legislalion,  and  that  minimum  directly  /ram  the  people  finds  fiifsr 
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le  land,  so  long  science  like  other  interests  of  greater  or  less 
e,  most  look  mainly  for  its  support  to  the  social  influences  arrayed 
s  behalf.  This  conclusion  is  adverse  to  any  immediate  prospect 
lalixing  grand  political  centralizations,  and  therefore  discouraging 
le  culture  of  such  minds  as  only  thrive  when  fed  by  such  exci- 
I.  But  this  loss,  if  it  be  called  one,  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
he  advantages  of  liberty  of  education,  earnestness  of  competition, 
the  rescue  of  literature  and  learning  from  the  contaminating 
h  of  party  corruption  and  intrigue.  The  time  may  come,  no 
>t,  when  the  friends  of  letters  and  science  shall  do  more  than 
t  is  now  advisable,  when  instead  of  simply  spurring  to  quicker 
Mk  existing  organizations,  a  ground  more  special  and  independent 
saccessfully  be  sought.  We  may  place  both  the  things  to  be 
uted  and  the  methods  of  imparting  them,  nakedly  and  frankly  on 
r  merits  before  a  people  prepared  to  do  them  justice,  and  there- 
,  willing  and  able  to  sustain  what  they  approve.  And  this  may 
one  without  resorting  to  the  un-American  process  of  legislating  to 
9  who  prefer  it  an  expensive  educadon,  and  to  those  who  do  not 
r  full  proportion  of  its  cost. 

is  in  this  connection  that  the  question  best  comes  up,  what  ought 
e,  with  us,  the  limits  of  the  liberty  of  scientific  teaching  and 
eurch.  K  America  has  adopted  for  her  maxim  the  largest  liberty 
11  things,  subject  strictly  to  the  order  which  is  its  price,  and  the 
)iness  which  is  its  end  or  its  aim,  we  have  yet  to  ask  who  have 
low  in  our  community  admittedly  authorized  to  tell  us  when  the 
re  of  freedom  is  violated  and  when  it  is  faithfully  fulfilled. 
n  if  we  agreed  in  the  reply  the  very  principle  itself  from  which 
itart,  makes  the  agreement  only  good  for  the  joint  good  pleasure 
le  bound,  unless  indeed  what  can  hardly  be  expected,  the  durar 
of  such  an  authority  should  be  fixed  for  a  definite  time  by  a 
titutional  provision  susceptible  only  of  a  constitutional  repeaL 
allows  then  that  any  truly  representative  and  legislative  action 
should  dictate  to  science  the  subjects  it  should  handle  or  the 
lods  it  should  use,  would  be  in  open  derogation  of  the  safest  por- 
of  its  creed,  and  any  other  legislation  would  find  itself  unequal 
le  task  of  subduing  the  irritation  which  so  dangerous  an  inter- 
dling  would  undoubtedly  create.  So  far,  actsordingly,  our  State 
with  very  great  forbearance  strictly  enjoined  upon  the  schools 
er  own  creation,  that  they  abstain  as  far  as  possible  from  teach- 
anything  whatever  about  which  opinions  are  decidedly  divided, 
these  axiomatic  truths  are  neither  very  many  nor  very  difficult 
et,  and  hardly  justify  an  expense  which  before  another  lustre  will 
I  matter  worthy  of  attention.  Granting^  howeveri  which  I  do^ 
oL.  I,  Ko.  4.-36. 
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tJbat  a  budget^  large  enongh  some  may  saj  for  the  aggr^ate  ezpemee 
of  a  well  governed  state,  must  be  annnally  voted  to  teach  the  names 
of  the  implements  of  knowledge,  and  the  necessary  facts  undeniahl^ 
which  the  youth  of  the  public  should  possess,  what  are  we  hereafiea 
to  do  when  debatable  opinions  shall  be  voted  to  be  equally  essentiall 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state  ?     Is  it  possible,  as  American  convietiona 
now  stand,  to  invest  the  temporary  holders  of  legislative  power  witH 
a  prerogative  so  vast  as  the  control  of  education  in  matters  wherto^ 
there  exists,  and  in  God^s  holy  providence  ought  to  exist,  a  wid^ 
diversity  of  honest  belief?    Is  it  possible  to  devolve  this  most  delicalS 
and  difficult  of  all  social  tasks  upon  a  permanent  irresponsible  oigan.^ 
zation  ?    And  if  so,  suppose  some  pleasant  day,  a  pliant  senate 
goodhumoredly  to  agree  to  try  what  could  be  done,  where  is  the 
bold  enough  now  to  assmne  so  responsible  a  charge.     The  time 
come  when  for  evil  or  for  good,  such  an  authority  may  exist 
may  exercise  its  powers  with  a  hearty  popular  assent,  but  to-day  "Wt 
are  very  far  from  such  an  order  of  things,  and  t(Miay,  to-day  we  an> 
to  act     In  the  meantime  o6nvictions  and  contradictions  have  Hbeb 
consecrated  rights.     There  is  no  ism  in  physics,  politics,  ethics,  or 
polemics  that  does  not  insist  upon  the  freedom  of  its  school    Tbe 
more  powerful  organizations  will  protect  the  more  weak  on  easj  con- 
ditions of  conformity,  and  these  natural  affiliations  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned.    The  religious  orders  of  our  land,  without  the  wish  of  aa 
exception,  have  a  life  and  a  legal  existence  due  to  wants  which  Bierit 
our  profoundest  respect.   It  is  our  proudest  profession  that  we  tolente 
all,  and  as  none  shall  be  legislated  dead  or  even  legislated  down,  soDOoe 
shall  be  prevented  from  expiring,  as  soon  as  it  is  conscious  of  a  caU  to 
disappear.    The  religious  orders  have  an  interest  in  science,  a  sub- 
ordinate interest  it  is  true,  but  real  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  thej  nerer 
would  consent  for  mere  show  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  work.   To 
complain  that  they  teach  it  at  all,  or  that  they  do  not  teach  it  more, 
is  merely  to  complain  that  they  exercise  the  right  which  eveiy  teacher 
in  our  midst,  body  sole  or  body  corporate,  has  long  held  by  thebv 
of  the  land. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  said  of  the  few  schools  of  practical  sdence 
among  us,  whose  success  is  due  either  to  the  high  reputation  of  their 
heads  or  to  means  of  support  derived  from  large  private  benefactioo. 
A  school  truly  self-supporting  is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of  when  it  coo^ 
but  not  always  to  be  aimed  at  when  it  does  not.  It  is  certainlj  b 
great  thing  to  say  that  nothing  has  been  taught  that  has  oo^ 
been  thankfully  paid  for — ^for  this  reflects  equal  credit  opon 
cathedra  and  bench.  But  the  things  most  needful  to  the  kaivff 
and  the  methods  best  adapted  to  his  wants,  are  often  not  the  tiuiV 
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nor  the  methods  of  his  choice,  nor  even  of  those  who  hold  the  stringa 
of  the&mily  purse.  Here  endowments  are  required,  for  there  are 
parents,  nor  do  I  blame  them,  that  appreciate  the  merits  of  a  study 
when  their  neighbors,  nor  always  the  richest,  pay  three-fourths  of  the 
expense,  bat  they  cannot  be  convinced  with  the  ware  at  fuU  price. 
Among  those  may  be  many  who  have  not  the  means,  and  the  same 
prindple  which,  justifies  the  more  poor  in  accepting  the  bounty  of  the 
less  in  matters  which  relate  to  the  essentials  of  a  right  governed  life, 
will  apply  with  almost  as  much  force  to  provisions  for  the  satisfko- 
tkm  of  the  less  imperative  desires. 

Tet  the  rule  holds  good  in  the  main,  that  halls  of  education  in- 
tended not  for  the  elements  of  science,  but  either  for  the  culture  of 
the  powers  of  invention  or  for  the  exercise  of  handiwork  soon  needed 
in  the  forge,  the  factory,  or  the  field,  the  self-supported  school  will 
have  proved  itself  the  best  in  the  end.  Every  such  enterprise,  living 
openly  and  well  without  the  aid  of  the  compassionate,  has  the  notes 
of  a  legitimate  success.  And  every  other  however  laudable  in  its 
aims,  however  noble  in  its  struggles  and  its  sacrifices,  only  lives  to 
cause  the  wise  to  regret  that  so  much  wisdom  should  be  wasted  in 
vain.  Not  that  all  is  quite  lost  even  then.  For  every  good  aspira- 
tion an  ultimate  reward  is  reserved,  and  even  in  this  foggy  world  we 
are  often  enabled  to  see  what  a  wonderful  hit  x»m  be  made  by  a 
generous  miss. 

To  resume  and  conclude.  As  science  has  no  right  to  complain  that 
institutions  not  owing  her  allegiance,  should  lay  her  vast  treasures 
onder  thankless  contribution,  and  even  send  her  adrifl  with  a  petulant 
reproach,  so  these  institutions  may  afibrd  in  their  turn  to  be  forgiving, 
if  young  knowledge  in  his  innocent  peerings  into  nature,  should  run 
out  in  his  delight  and  proclaim,  like  a  terrible  child,  some  unseason- 
able truth  which  his  wiser  elder  sister  would  have  prudently  reserved. 
Or  if  he  must  sufier  for  this,  at  least  let  his  innocence  atone  for  his 
rashness  when  under  the  same  eager  desire  to  do  good,  he  announces 
now  and  then  to  the  world  some  beautiful  fact  which  turns  out,  alas, 
to  be  no  fact  at  all.  Subjective  science  is  convinced  by  its  very  nature 
of  a  false  infallibility  without  being  conscious  of  its  falseness,  and  is 
Ihus  exposed  to  unfortunate  mistakes.  But  science  truly  and  ob- 
jectively herself,  is  not  to  be  discredited  for  that  which  hereelf  does 
not  commit,  or  for  that  which  even  in  her  counterfeit  i*esemblance  is 
often  nothing  more  than  an  inevitable  error  of  the  understanding  or  a 
curable  delusion  of  the  will.  To  condemn  the  first  as  presuming  or 
immoral,  is  simply  absurd ;  to  treat  the  other  as  we  sometimes  hear 
it  treated  as  a  deliberate  attack  -  upon  the  very  citadel  of  faith  is  a 
procedure  neither  Christian  nor  wise,  and  betrays  the  ^^rj  ^volX 
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which  it  imputes.  The  devotees  of  science  absorbed  in  their  par- 
tnits,  are  oflen  very  innocently  unsuspicious  of  the  slightest  tendency 
in  themselves  to  an  irreligious  turn  of  mind,  and  maj  be  made  bj 
the  mischievous  or  the  stem  to  pay  a  very  heavy  penalty  for  thdr 
childlike  unacquaintedness  with  what  was  never  taught  them  in 
their  youth.  For  I  verily  believe  that  there  are  many  of  them 
who  live  lives  of  singular  simplicity,  and  know  so  little  of  the  mystery 
of  sin  that  they  have  never  so  much  as  thought  of  the  mystery  of  its 
forgiveness.  Such  ingenuous  enthusiasts  as  these  are  painfully  un* 
prepared  for  the  awful  brand  of  heresy,  for  unless  braced  for  the 
encounter  by  that  faith  which  nullifies  the  charge,  the  sudden  thunder 
of  a  little  rural  Vatican  is  often  quite  enough  for  their  nerves.  I  am 
sure  if  our  lay  defenders  of  the  faith,  always  amiable-minded  as  they 
are,  but  not  always  authorized  to  excommunicate,  were  to  know  the 
nameless  agonies  which  the  thoughtless  young  inquirer  undergoes 
when  he  finds  himself  fairly  on  their  forks,  they  would  be  easier  with 
the  juvenile  offenders,  and  keep  the  faggot  and  the  fire  for  the  stub- 
bom  and  the  stiff.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  fair  to  ask  whether 
sciei\|ce  does  not  sometimes  go  as  far  as  is  wise  when  she  ventares  to 
expound  without  a  license,  the  mystery  of  a  Book  and  the  sense  of  a 
Tradition  intended  not  for  the  display  of  her  explanatory  skill,  not  as 
themes  for  her  to  teach  from,  nor  as  words  for  her  to  reconcile,  but 
as  vehicles  of  lessons  for  her  to  leam  and  graces  for  her  to  pray  for, 
with  that  humility  which  unfortunately  the  unhumbled  understanding 
never  misses  in  itself,  which  most  abounds  where  least  it  finds  itself, 
which  best  adorns  the  brightest  intellects,  and  which  quite  unoon- 
•dous  of  its  own  existence,  wins  from  the  jealous  heavens  her  chiefest 
blessings  and  her  choicest  gifts. 
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^JLi^£ooLE  PoLTTBCHNiQUB^  is  too  well  koowD,  by  name  at  least,  to 
need  eulogy  in  this  journal.  Its  course  of  instruction  has  long  been 
fiuned  for  its  completeness,  precision,  and  adaptation  to  its  intended  ob- 
je<^  But  this  course  had  gradually  lost  somewhat  of  its  symmetrical 
proportions  by  the  introduction  of  some  new  subjects  and  the  excessive 
deyelopment  of  others.  The  same  defects  had  crept  into  the  programme 
of  the  subjects  of  examination  for  admission  to  the  school.  Influenced 
by  these  considerations,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  France,  by  the  law 
of  June  5th,  1850,  appointed  a  ^  Commissions^  to  revise  the  programmes 
of  admission  and  of  internal  instruction.  The  President  of  the  Comipis- 
son  was  Thenard,  its  ^*  Reporter''  was  Le  Verrier,  and  the  other  nine 
members  were  worthy  to  be  their  colleagues.  They  were  charged  to 
avoid  the  error  of  giving  to  young  students,  subjects  and  methods  of  in- 
struction ^'too  elevated,  too  abstract,  and  above  their  comprehension;" 
to  8^  that  the  course  prescribed  should  be  ^  adapted,  not  merely  to  a 
&w  select  spirits,  but  to  average  intelligences ;"  and  to  correct  ^  the  ex- 
cessive development  of  the  preparatory  studies,  which  had  gone  &r  be- 
yond the  end  desired." 

The  Commission,  by  M.  Le  Verrier,  prepared  an  elaborate  report  of 
440  quarto  pages,  only  two  hundred  copies  of  which  were  printed,  and 
these  merely  for  the  use  of  the  authorities.  A  copy  belonging  to  a  de- 
ceased member  of  the  Commission  (the  lamented  Professor  Theodore 
Olivier)^  having  come  into  the  hands  of  the  present  writer,  he  has 
thought  that  some  valuable  hints  for  our  use  in  this  country  might  be 
drawn  from  it,  presenting  as  it  does  a  precise  and  thorough  course  of 
mathematical  instruction,  adapted  to  any  latitude,  and  arranged  in  the 
most  perfect  order  by  such  competent  authorities.  He  has  accordingly 
liere  presented,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  opinions  of  the  Commission  on 
the  proper  subjects  for  examination  in  mathematics^  preparatory  to  ad- 
wnission  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  the  best  methods  of  tecxhing  them* 

The  subjects  which  will  be  discussed  are  Arithmetic  ;  Geombtrt.; 
.Algebra;  Trioonometrt ;  Analytical  Geomxtrt;  DESORipnyx 
Obometbt. 
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I.  ABITHMSTIC. 

• 

A  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  is  indispensable  to  every  one.  Hie  met- 
chant,  the  workman,  the  engineer,  all  need  *to  know  how  to  calculate 
with  rapidity  and  precisidn.  The  useful  character  of  arithmetic  indi- 
cates that  its  methods  should  admit  of  great  simplicity,  and  that  its 
teaching  should  be  most  carefully  freed  from  all  needless  complication. 
TThen  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  methods  of  arithmetic^  we  peroeiye 
that  they  all  flow  elearly  and  simply  from  the  very  principles  of  nomer- 
mtion,  from  some  precise  definitions,  and  fix>m  certain  ideas  of  relations 
between  numbers,  which  all  minds  easily  perceive,  and  which  they  even 
possessed  in  advance,  before  their  teacher  made  them  recognize  them 
and  taught  them  to  class  them  in  a  methodical  and  fruitful  order.  We 
therefore  believe  that  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  capable  of  receiving,  of 
understanding,  and  of  enjoying  well-arranged  and  well-digested  arith- 
metical instruction. 

But  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  received  a  liberal  educatioo 
do  not  possess  this  useful  knowledge.  Their  minds,  they  say,  are  not 
suited  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  They  have  found  it  impossible  to 
bend  themselves  to  the  study  of  those  abstract  sciences  whose  barrennen 
and  dryness  form  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  attractions  of  history,  and 
the  beauties  of  style  and  of  thought  in  the  great  poets ;  and  so  on. 

Now,  without  admitting  entirely  the  justice  of  this  langoagei  ^m  do 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  the  teaching  of  elementary  mathemat- 
ics has  lost  its  former  simplicity,  and  assumed  a  complicated  and  preten- 
tious form,  which  possesses  no  advantages  and  is  fidl  of  inconveniences. 
The  reproach  which  is  cast  upon  the  sciences  in  themselves,  we  out-and- 
out  repulse,  and  apply  it  only  to  the  vicious  manner  in  which  they  ars 
now  taught 

Arithmetic  especially  is  only  an  instrument,  a  tool,  the  theory  of 
which  we  certunly  ought  to  know,  but  the  practice  of  which  it  is  aboie 
all  important  most  thoroughly  to  possess.    The  methods  of  analysb  and 
of  mechanics,  invariably  lead  to  solutions  whose  applications  require  rs- 
duction  into  numbers  by  arithmetical  calculations.     We  may  add  that 
the  numerical  determination  of  the  final  result  is  almost  always  indii- 
pensable  to  the  clear  and  complete  comprehension  of  a  method  ever  ao 
little  complicated.     Such  an  application,  either  by  the  more  complete 
condensation  of  the  ideas  which  it  requires,  or  by  its  fixing  the  mind  on 
the  subject  more  precisely  and  clearly,  develops  a  crowd  of  ramaiiDi 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  made,  and  it  thus  oontribntes  to 
fiuulitate  the  comprehension  of  theories  in  such  an  efiScadoos 
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hat  tbe  time  giveii  to  the  oumerical  work  is  more  than  reg^ned  by  its 
)6ing  no  longer  neceasarj  to  return  incessantly  to  new  explanations  of 
]ie  same  method. 

Tbe  teaching  of  arithmetic  will  therefore^ve  for  its  essential  object^ 
o  make  the  pupils  acquire  the  habit  of  calculation,  so  that  they  may  be 
ible  to  make  an  easy  and  continual  use  of  it  in  the  course  of  their 
(tadies.  The  theory  of  the  operations  must  be  given  to  them  with  clear- 
less  and  precision ;  not  only  that  they  may  understand  the  mechanism 
)f  those  operations,  but  because,  in  almost  all  questions,  the  application 
>f  the  methods  calls  for  great  attention  and  continual  discussion,  if  we 
vould  arrive  at  a  result  in  which  we  can  confide.  But  at  the  same  time 
)very  useless  theory  must  be  carefully  removed,  so  as  not  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  pupil,  but  to  devote  it  entirely  to  the  essential  objects 
)f  this  instruction. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  theories  are  excellent  exercises  to  fi>rm 
he  mind  of  the  pupils.  We  answer  that  such  an  opinion  may  be  doubt- 
ed for  more  than  one  reason,  and  that,  in  any  case,  exercises  on  useful 
(ubjects  not  being  wanting  in  the  immense  field  embraced  by  mathe- 
natics,  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  create,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  it,  difli- 
sulties  which  will  never  have  any  useful  application. 

Another  remark  we  think  important.  It  is  of  no  use  to  arrive  at  a 
lomerical  result,  if  we  cannot  answer  for  its  correctness.  The  teaching 
yf  calculation  should  include,  as  an  essential  condition,  that  the  pupils 
hould  be  shown  how  every  result,  deduced  from  a  series  of  arithmetical 
>perations,  may  always  be  controlled  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  have 
dl  desirable  certainty  of  its  correctness ;  so  that,  though  a  pupil  may 
md  must  often  make  mistakes,  he  may  be  able  to  discover  them  himself, 
o  correct  them  himself,  and  never  to  present,  at  last,  any  other  than  an 
ixact  result 

The  Programme  given  below  is  made  very  minute  to  avoid  the  evils 
vhich  resulted  from  the  brevity  of  the  old  one.  In  it,  the'  limits  of  the 
natter  required  not  being  clearly  defined,  each  teacher  preferred  to  ex- 
end  them  excessively,  rather  than  to  expose  his  pupils  to  the  risk  of  be- 
ng  unable  to  answer  certain  questions.  The  examiners  Yfgj^  then  natU'^ 
Blly  led  to  put  the  questions  thus  offered  to  them,  so  to  say ;  and  thus 
he  preparatory  studies  grew  into  excessive  and  extravagant  development 
[hese  abuses  could  be  remedied  only  by  the  publication  of  programmes 
o  detailed,  that  the  limits  within  which  the  branches  required  ftr  ad- 
niiMon  must  be  restricted  should  be  so  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  all,  as  to 
ender  it  impossible  for  the  examiners  to  go  out  of  them,  and  thus  to 
Mrmit  teachers  to  confine  their  instiiuction  within  them. 
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The  new  programme  for  arithmetic  commeDces  with  the  words  Deei- 
mal  DumeradoD.  This  is  to  indicate  that  the  Duodecimal  numeradon 
will  DOt  be  required. 

p .  The  only  practical  verification  of  Addition  and  Multiplication^  is  to  re- 
commence these  operations  in  a  different  order. 

The  Division  of  whole  numbers  is  the  first  question  conndered'  at  all 
difficult  This  difficulty  arises  from  the  complication  of  the  methods  hj 
which  division  is  taught  In  some  books  its  explanation  contains  twice 
as  many  reasons  as  is  necessary.  The  mind  becomes  confused  by  such 
instruction,  and  no  longer  understands  what  is  a  demonstration,  when  it 
sees  it  continued  at  the  moment  when  it  appeared  to  be  finished.  In 
most  cases  the  demonstration  is  excessively  complicated  and  does  not 
follow  the  same  order  as  the  practical  rule,  to  which  it  is  then  necessaiy 
to  return.    There  lies  the  evil,  and  it  is  real  and  profound. 

Tlie  phrase  of  the  programme,  Division  of  whole  numbers,  intends 
that  the  pupil  shall  be  required  to  explain  the  practical  rule,  and  be  able 
to  use  it  in  a  familiar  and  rapid  manner.  We  do  not  present  any  par- 
ticular mode  of  demonstration,  but,  to  explain  our  views,  we  will  indicate 
how  we  would  treat  the  subject  if  we  were  making  the  detailed  pio- 
gnunme  of  a  course  of  arithmetic,  and  not  merely  that  of  an  examha- 
Uon.    It  would  be  somewhat  thus : 

^The  quotient  may  be  found  by  addition,  subtraction,  multiplicatioB ; 

*^  Division  of  a  number  by  a  number  of  one  figure,  when  the 
18  less  than  10 ; 

**  Division  of  any  number  by  a  number  less  than  10 ; 

"Division  of  any  two  numbers  when  the  quotient  has  only  one  figon; 

^  Division  in  the  most  general  case. 

**  Jfote, — The  practical  rale  may  be  entirely  explained  by  this  consideration,  that 
by  multiplying  the  divisor  by  different  nambens,  we  see  if  the  quotient  is  gntin 
or  leas  th^  the  multiplier." 

The  properties  of  the  Divisors  of  numbers,  and  the  decomposition 
of  a  number  into  prime  flEtctors  should  be  known  by  the  student  But 
here  also  we  recommend  simplicity.  The  theory  of  the  greatest  com- 
mon divisor,  for  example,  has  no  need  to  be  given  with  all  the  details 
with  which  itis  usually  surrounded,  for  it  is  of  no  use  in  practice. 

The  calculation  of  Decimal  numbers  is  especially  that  in  which  it 
is  indispensable  to  exercise  students.  Such  are  the  numbers  on  whidi 
they  will  generally  have  to  operate.  It  is  rare  that  the  data  of  a  qnei- 
tioQ  Ire  whole  numbers ;  usually  they  are  decimal  numbers  which  ara 
not  even  known  with  rigor,  but  only  with  a  given  decimal  approxilia- 
tioii ;  and  the  result  which  is  sought  is  to  deduce  fix>m  these,  other  deo- 
i^al  numbers,  themselves  exact  to  a  certain  d^^  of  approximatioiiy 
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fixed  l^'the  oooditioiis  of  the  problem.  It  is  thus  that  this  sulject 
should  be  tanght  The  pupil  should  not  merely  learn  how,  in  one  or 
two  caees,  he  oan  obtain  a  result  to  within  JLj  n  being  any  number,  but 
how  to  arrive  by  a  practicable  route  to  results  which  are  exact  to  within 
a  required  decimal,  and  on  the  correctness  of  which  they  can  depend. 

Let  us  take  decimal  multiplication  for  an  example.  Generally  the 
pupils  do  not  know  any  other  rule  than  ^  to  multiply  one  factor  by  the 
other,  without  noticing  the  decimal  point,  except  to  cut  off  on  the  right 
of  the  product  as  many  decimal  figures  as  there  are  in  the  two  Actors.'' 
The  rule  thus  enunciated  is  methodical,  simple,  and  apparently  easy. 
But,  in  reality,  it  is  practically  of  a  repulsive  length,  and  is  most  gener- 
ally inapplicable. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  to  multiply  together  twobnumbers  having 
each  six  decimals,  and  that  we  wish  to  know  the  product  also  to  the 
sixth  decimal.  The  above  rule  will  give  twelve  decimals,  the  last  six  of 
which,  being  useless,  will  have  caused  by  their  calculation  the  loss  of 
precious  time.  Still  farther ;  when  a  fiictor  of  a  product  is  given  with 
six  decimals,  it  is  because  we  have  stopped  in  its  determination  at  that 
degree  of  approximation,  neglecting  the  following  decimals;  whence 
it  results  that  several  of  the  decimals  situated  on  the  right  of  the  cal- 
culated product  are  not  those  which  would  belong  to  the  rigorous 
product  What  then  is  the  use  of  taking  the  trouble  of  determining 
them? 

We  will  remark  lastly  that  if  the  factors  of  the  product  are  incommen- 
surable, and  if  it  is  necessary  to  convert  them  into  dedmals  before  effect- 
ing the  multiplication,  we  should  not  know  how  fiu*  we  should  carry  the 
approximation  of  the  factors  before  appljring  the  above  rule.  It  will  there- 
fore be  necessary  to  teach  the  pupils  the  abridged  methods  by  which  we 
succeed,  at  the  same  time,  in  using  fewer  figures  and  in  knowing  the  real 
approximation  of  the  result  at  which  we  arrive. 

Periodical  decimal  fractions  are  of  no  use.  The  two  elementaiy 
questions  of  the  programme  are  all  that  need  be  known  about  them. 

The  Extraction  of  the  square  root  must  be  given  very  carefuHy* 
especially  that  of  decimal  numbers.  It  is  quite  impossible  here  to  ob- 
serve the  rule  of  having  in  the  square  twice  as  many  decimals  as  are 
required  in  the  root  That  rule  is  in  (ad  impracticable  when  a  series  of 
(^rations  is  to  be  effected.  ^  When  a  number  N  increases  by  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity  ^,  the  square  of  that  number  increases  very 
nearly  as  2Ncf."  It  is  thus  that  we  determine  the  approximation  with 
which  a  number  must  be  calculated  so  that  its  square  root  may  after- 
wards be  obtained  with  the  necessary  exactitude.  This  supposes  thai 
before  determining  the  square  with  all  necessary  precision,  we  have  a 
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suitable  lower  limit  of  the  value  of  the  root,  which  can  always  be  done 
without  difficulty. 

The  Cube  root  is  included  in  the  programme.  The  pupils  should 
know  this ;  but  while  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  them  on  the  ex- 
traction of  the  square  root  by*  numerous  examples,  we  should  be  very 
^wring  of  this  in  the  cube  root,  and  not  go  far  beyond  the  mere  theory. 
The  calculations  become  too  complicated  and  waste  too  much  time. 
Logarithms  are  useful  even  for  the  square  root;  and  quite  indispensable 
for  the  cube  root,  and  still  more  so  for  higher  roots. 

When  a  question  contains  only  quantities  which  vary  in  the  same 
ratio,  or  in  an  inverse  ratio,  it  is  immediately  resolved  by  a  vjeiy  simple 
method,  known  under  the  name  of  reduction  to  unity.  The  result  once 
obtained,  it  is  indispensable  to  make  the  pupils  remark  that  it  is  composed 
of  the  quantity  which,  among  the  data,  is  of  the  nature  of  that  which  is 
sought,  multiplied  successively  by  a  series  of  abstract  ratios  between 
other  quantities  which  also,  taken  two  and  two,  are  of  the  same  nature. 
Hence  flows  the  rule  for  writing  directly  the  required  result,  without 
being  obliged  to  take  up  again  for  each  question  the  series  of  reasonings. 
This  has  the  advantage,  not  only  of  saving  time,  but  of  better  showing 
the  spirit  of  the  method,  of  making  clearer  the  meaning  of  the  solution, 
and  of  preparing  for  the  subsequent  use  of  formulas.  The  consideration 
of  ^  homogeneity"  conduces  to  these  results. 

We  recommend  teachers  to  abandon  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of 
epmaples  in  abstract  numbers,  and  of  insignificant  problems^  in  which  the 
data,  taken  at  random,  have  no  connection  with  reality.  .Let  the  ex- 
amples and  the  exercises  presented  to  students  always  relate  to  objects 
which  are  found  in  the  arts,  in  industry,  in  nature,  in  physics,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  world.  This  will  have  many  advantages.  The  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  solutions  will  be  better  grasped.  The  pupils  will  thus  acquire, 
without  any  trouble,  a  stock  of  precise  and  precious  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  surrounds  them.  They  will  also  more  willingly  engage  in 
numerical  calculations,  when  their  attention  is  thus  incessantly  aroused 
and  sustained,  and  when  the  result,  instead  of  being  merely  a  diy  num- 
ber, embodies  information  which  is  real,  useful,  and  interesting. 

The  former  arithmetical  programme  included  the  theory  of  progressitms 
and  logarithms;  the  latter  being  deduced  from  the  fornier.  But  the 
theory  of  logarithms  is  again  deduced  in  algebra  from  exponents,  much 
the  best  method.  This  constitutes  an  objectionable  ^double  enipkiy 
There  is  finally  no  good  reason  for  retaining  these  theories  in  arith- 
metic. 

The  programme  retains  the  questions  which  can  be  solved  by  makiii||[ 
two  arbitrary  and  successive  hypotheses  on  the  desired  result    It  is  tiue 
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that  these  questions  can  be  direcUj  resoWed  hj  means  of  a  simple  equa- 
tion of  the  first  degree ;  but  we  have  considered  that,  since  the  resolution 
of  problems  by  means  of  hypotheses,  constitutes  the  most  fruitful  method 
really  used  in  practice,  it  is  well  to  accustom  students  to  it  the  soonest 
possible.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  because  teachers  have  generally 
pursued  the  opposite  course,  aiming  especially  to  give  their  pupils  direct 
solutions,  without  reflecting  that  the  theory  of  these  is  usually  much 
more  complicated,  and  that  the  mind  of  the  learner  thus  receives  a  di- 
rection exactly  contrary  to  that  which  it  will  have  to  take  in  the  end. . 

"  Proportions"  remain  to  be  noticed. 

In  most  arithmetics  problems  are  resolved  first  by  the  method  of  ^^  re- 
duction to  unity,"  and  then  by  the  theory  of  proportions.  But  beside 
the  objection  of  the  ^  double  emploi^  it  is  very  certain  that  the  method 
of  reduction  to  unity  presents,  in  their  true  light  and  in  a  complete  and 
nmple  manner,  all  the  questions  of  ratio  which  are  the  bases  of  arithmet- 
ical solutions ;  so  that  the  subsequent  introduction  of*proportions  teaches 
nothing  ipBw  to  the  pupils,  and  only  presents  the  same  thing  in  a  more 
complicated  manner.  We  therefore  exclude  from  our  programme  of 
examination  the  solution  of  questions  of  arithmetic,  presented  under  the 
^>ecial  form  which  constitutes  the  theory  of  proportions. 

This  special  form  we  would  be  very  careful  not  to  invent,  if  it  had 
not  already  been  employed.  Why  not  say  simply  ^*  The  ratio  of  M  to 
N  is  equal  to  that  of  P  to  Q,"  instead  of  hunting  for  this  other  form  of 
enunciating  the  same  idea,  "  M  t«  to  N  (u  P  ur  to  Q"  ?  It  is  in  vain  to 
allege  the  neftssities  of  geometry;  if  we  consider  all  the  questions  in 
which  proportions  are  used,  we  shall  see  that  the  simple  consideration 
of  the  equality  qf  ratios  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
enunciation  and  the  clearness  of  the  demonstrations.  However,  since  all 
the  old  books  of  geometry  make  use  of  proportions,  we  retain  the  prop- 
erties of  proportions  at  the  end  of  our  programme ;  but  with  this  ex- 
prees  reserve,  that  the  examiners  shall  limit  themselves  to  the  simple 
properties  which  we  indicate,  and  that  they  shall  not  demand  any  appli- 
cation of  proportions  to  the  solution  of  arithmetical  problems. 

PBOGRAMME  OF  ARITHMETIC.  * 

Decimal  nameration. 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  whole  nnmbera. 

MoJtipUoatioa  of  whole  n ambers.— Table  of  Pythagoras. — The  product  of  several 
whole  numbers  does  not  ohaiij^e  its  value,  in  whatever  order  the  multiplications  are 
effected. — To  multiply  a  number  by  the  product  of  several  factors,  it  is  sufficient  to 
multiply  successively  by  the  factors  of  the  product. 

I>i vision  of  whole  numbers.— To  divide  a  number  by  the  product  of  several  factors, 
it  is  soffioient  to  divide  successively  by  the  faotors  of  the  product. 

Bemaindera  from  dividing  a  whole  number  by  S,  8,  6,  9,  and  11.— Applications  to 
the  characters  of  divisibilitv  by  one  of  those  numbers;  to  the  verification  of  the  pro- 
daot  of  several  factors ;  and  to  the  verification  of  the  quotient  of  two  numbera. 
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Prime  nambere.    Numbere  prfmo  to  one  another. 

To  find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  two  unmbers. — If  a  number  divides  a  pro- 
duct of  two  factors,  and  if  it  i^  prime  to  one  of  the  factors,  it  divide  the  other.— To 
decompose  a  number  into  its  prmie  fkctors. — ^To  determine  the  smallest  number  di- 
viaible  by  given  numbers. 

Vulgar  fractUmt, 

A  frncuon  docs  not  alter  in  value  when  its  two  terras  are'multiplied  or  divided  by 
tke  same  number.  Reduction  of  a  iVaction  to  its  simplest  expression.  Bedoction  ot 
•everal  fractions  to  the  same  denominator.  Reduction  to  tlie  smallest  oomm<m  d*> 
iKHninator. — To  compare  the  relative  values  of  several  fractions. 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions. — Multiplication.  Fractions  of  fractkMDS. — 
IMvision. 

Calculation  of  numbers  composed  of  an  entire  part  and  a  fraction. 

Decimal  ntimhers. 

Addition  and  subtraction. 

Multiplication  and  division. — How  to  obt^n  the  product  of  the  quotient  to  within 
a  nnit  of  any  given  decimal  order. 

To  reduce  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal  fraction. — When  the  denominator  of  aa 
irreducible  fraction  contains  other  factorn  than  2  and  5,  the  fhurtion  cannot  be  exactly 
reduced  to  decimals ;  and  the  quotient,  which  continues  indefinitely,  is  periodiosl. 

To  find  the  vul^r  fVac-tion  which  fireneratCM  a  periodical  decimal  fniction :  1^  when 
the  decimal  fraction  is  simply  periodical ;  2^  when  it  contains  a  part  not  pcriodlbaL 

SiftUm  of  the  new  meaturee. 

Linear  Measures. — Mensures  of  surface. — Measures  of  volume  and  jpiisrltj 
Measures  of  weight. — Monevs. — Ratios  of  the  principal  foreign  meaaure^Englaiid, 
Germany,  Unitea  States  of  America)  to  the  measures  of  France. 

Qfratiot,    Rucltdian  of  problems. 

General  notions  on  quantities  which  vary  in  the  same  ratio  or  in  an  inverse  ratia 
— Solution,  by  the  method  called  Bedvdion  to  unily,  of  the  simplest  qnestions  fai 
which  such  quantities  are  considered. — ^To  show  the  homogeneity  of  the  results  whidi 
are  arrived  at;  thence  to  deduce  the  general  rule  for  writing  directly  the  expretaioo 
of  the  required  solution. 

^  Simple  interest. — General  formula,  the  consideration  of  which  fomlshee  the  solii- 
tion  or  questions  relating  to  simple  interest. — Of  discount,  as  practised  in  oommeroa. 

To  divide  a  sum  into  parts  proportional  to  given  numbers. 

Of  questions  which  can  be  solved  by  two  arbitrary  and  suooflttLve  byjwtbeiM 
made  on  the  desired  result. 

Of  the  square  and  of  ike  aqvare  root.     Of  ike  cube  and  of  the  cube  root, 

Formation  of  the  square  and  the  cum  of  the  sum  of  two  numbeiB. — ^Rnles  ibr 
extracting  the  square  root  and  the  cube  root  of  a  whole  number. — If  this  root  is  not 
entire,  it  cannot  be  exactly  expressed  by  any  number,  and  is  called  inoommeo- 
•nrable. 

Square  and  cube  of  a  fraction. — Extraction  of  the  square  root  and  cube  root  of 
▼nlgar  fractions. 

iuiy  number  beinjs^  given,  either  directly,  or  by  a  series  of  operations  which  per- 
mit only  an  approximation  to  its  value  by  means  of  decimals,  how  to  extract  the 
aqnare  root  or  cube  root  of  that  number,  to  within  any  decimal  unit. 

Of  ike  proportions  eaUed  geometrical. 
I     In  everv  proportion  the  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  prodnot  of  the 
means. — Reciprocal  proportion. — Knowing  three  terms  of  a  proportion  to  find  the 
fourth. — Geometrical  mean  of  two  numbers. — How  the  order  of  tne  terms  of  a  pro- 
portion can  be  inverted  without  disturbing  the  proportion. 

When  two  proportions  have  a  common  ratio,  the  two  other  ratios  form  a  pro- 
portion. 

In  an>^  proportion,  each  antecedent  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  its  oooM> 
qnent  witnout  destroying  the  proportion. 

When  tlie  corresponding  terms  of  several  proportions  are  multiplied  together,  the 
four  products  form  a  new  proportion. — The  same  powers  or  the  same  roots  of  fosr 
numbers  in  proportion  form  a  new  proportion. 

In  a  series  of  equal  ratios,  the  sum  of  any  number  of  anteoedenta  and  the  tUB  cf 
their  consequents  are  still  in  the  same  ratio.  * 
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II.  GSOMSTBT 

Some  knowledge  of  Geometry  ia,  next  to  arithmetic,  most  indispens- 
able to  every  one,  and  yet  very  few  possess  even  its  first  principles.  This 
is  the  fiiult  of  the  common  system  of  instruction.  We  do  not  pay  suffi- 
cient regard  to  the  natural  notions  about  straight  lines,  angles,  parallels, 
circles,  etc,  which  the  young  have  acquired  by  looking  around  them, 
and  which  their  minds  blive  imconsciously  considered  before  making 
them  a  regular  study.  We  thus  waste  time  in  giving  a  dogmatic  form 
to  truths  which  the  mind  seizes  directly. 

The  illustrious  Clairaut  complains  of  this,  and  of  the  instruction  com- 
mencing always  with  a  great  number  of  definitions,  postulates,  axioms, 
and  preliminary  principles,  dry  and  repulsive,  and  followed  by  proposi- 
tions equally  uninterestiDg.  He  also  condemns  the  profusion  of  self- 
evident  propositions,  saying,  ^*It  is  not  surprising  that  Euclid  should  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  demonstrate  that  two  circles  which  intersect  have 
not  the  same  centre;  that  a  triangle  situated  within  another  has  the 
sum  of  its  sides  smaller  than  that  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  which  con- 
tains it;  and  so  on.  That  geometer  had  to  convince  obstinate  sophists, 
who  gloried  in  denying  the  most  evident  truths.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary that  geometry,  like  logic,  should  then  have  the  aid  of  formal  reason- 
ings, to  close  the  mouths  of  cavillers;  but  in  our  day  things  have 
changed  £eu^  ;  all  reasoning  about  what  mere  good  sense  decides  in  ad- 
vance is  now  a  pure  waste  of  time,  and  is  fitted  only  to  obscure  the  truth 
and  to  disgust  the  reader.^ 

Bezout  also  condemns  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  theorems, 
propositions,  and  corollaries ;  an  array  which  makes  the  student  dizzy, 
and  amid  which  he  is  lost  All  that  follows  from  a  principle  should  be 
given  in  natural  language  as  far  as  possible,  avoiding  the  dogmatia 
fonn.  It  is  true  that  some  consider  the  works  of  Bezout  deficient  in 
rigor,  but  he  knew  better  than  any  one  what  really  was  a  demonstra- 
tion. Nor  do  we  find  in  the  works  of  the  great  old  masters  less  gener- 
ality of  views,  less  precision,  less  clearness  of  conception  than  in  modem 
treatises.     Quite  the  contrary  indeed. 

We  see  this  in  Bezout's  definition  of  a  fight  line — that  it  tends  con- 
tinually towards  one  and  the  same  point ;  and  in  that  of  a  curved  line 
— that  it  is  the  trace  of  a  moving  point,  which  turns  aside  infinitely  little 
at  each  step  of  its  progress ;  definitions  most  fruitfirl  in  consequences. 
When  we  define  a  right  line  as  the  shortest  path  from  one  point  to  an- 
other, we  enunciate  a  property  of  that  line  which  is  of  no  use  for  demon- 
strations.   When  we  define  a  curved  line  as  one  which  is  neither  straight 
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nor  composed  of  straight  lines,  we  enunciate  two  negations  whidi  can 
lead  to  DO  result,  and  which  have  no  connection  with  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  curved  line.  Bezout*s  definition,  on  the  contrary,  enters  into 
the  nature  of  the  object  to  be  defined,  seizes  its  mode  of  being,  its  char- 
acter, and  puts  the  reader  immediately  in  possession  of  the  general  idea 
from  which  are  afterwards  deduced  the  properties  of  curved  lines  and 
the  construction  of  their  tangents. 

So  too  when  Bezout  says  that,  in  order  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  an 
angle,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  movemtnt  of  a  line  turning  around 
one  of  its  points,  he  gives  an  idea  at  once  more  just  and  more  fruitfril  in 
consequences,  both  mathematical  and  mechanical,  than  that  wiiich  is 
limited  to  saying,  that  the  indefinite  space  comprised  between  two 
straight  lines  which  meet  in  a  point,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
prolonged  indefinitely,  is  called  an  angle ;  a  definition  not  very  easily 
comprehended  and  absolutely  useless  for  ulterior  explanations,  while  that 
of  Bezout  is  of  continual  service. 

We  therefore  urge  teachers  to  return,  in  their  demonstrations,  to  the 
amplest  ideas,  which  are  also  the  most  general ;  to  consider  a  demon- 
stration as  finished  and  complete  when  it  has  evidently  caused  the  tntii 
to  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  to  add  nothing  merely  for  the 
sake  of  silencing  sophists. 

Referring  to  our  Programme  of  Geometry,  given  below,  our  first  com- 
ments relate  to  the  **  Theory  of  parallels."  This  is  a  subject  on  which 
all  students  fear  to  be  examined ;  and  this  being  a  general  feeling,  it  is 
plain  that  it  is  not  their  fault,  but  that  of  the  manner  in  which  this  sah- 
ject  is  taught  The  omission  of  the  natural  idea  of  the  cofnstant  direc- 
tion of  the  right  line  (as  defined  by  Bezout)  causes  the  complication  of 
the  first  elements ;  makes  it  necessary  for  Legendre  to  demonstrate  that 
all  right  angles  are  equal  (a  proposition  whose  meaning  is  rarely  1Ulde^ 
stood) ;  and  is  the  real  source  of  all  the  pretended  diflieulties  of  the 
theory  of  parallels.  These  difficulties  are  now  usually  avoided  by  the 
admission  of  a  postulate,  after  the  example  of  Euclid,  and  to  regulate 
the  practice  in  that  matter,  we  have  thought  proper  to  prescribe  thatdiia 
proposition — Through  a  given  point  only  a  tingle  parallel  to  a  ris^ 
Une  can  he  drawn — should  be  admitted  purely  and  simply,  without  dan- 
onstration,  and  as  a  direct  consequence* of  our  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
right  line. 

We  should  remark  that  the  order  of  ideas  in  our  programme  soppoees 
the  properties  of  lines  established  without  any  use  of  the  properties  of 
surfaces.  We  think  that,  in  this  respect,  it  is  better  to  follow  Laoroiz 
than  Legendre. 
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When  we  prove  thus  that  three  parallels  always  divide  two  right  lines 
into  proportional  parts,  this  proposition  can  be  extended  to  the  case  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  parts  is  incommensurable,  either  by  the  method 
called  Beductio  ad  cibsurdum^  or  by  the  method  of  Limits,  We  es- 
pecially recommend  the  use  of  the  latter  method.  The  former  has  in 
&ct  nothing  which  satisfies  the  mind,  and  we  should  never  have  recourse 
to  it,  for  it  is  always  possible  to  do  without  it  When  we  have  proved 
to  the  pupil  that  a  desired  quantity,  ]^,  cannot  be  either  larger  or  small- 
er than  A,  the  pupil  is  indeed  forced  to  admit  that  X  and  A  are  equal ; 
but  that  does  not  make  him  understand  or  feel  why  that  equality  exists. 
Now  those  demonstrations  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that,  once  given, 
they  disappear,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  leave  to  the  proposition  demonstrated 
the  character  of  a  truth  evident  a  priori^  are  those  which  should  be 
carefully  sought  for,  not  only  because  they  make  that  truth  better  felt, 
but  because  they  better  prepare  the  mind  for  conceptions  of  a  more  ele- 
vated order.  The  method  of  limits,  is,  for  a  certain  number  of  questions, 
the  only  one  which  possesses  this  characteristic — that  the  demonstration 
is  closely  connected  with  the  essential  nature  of  the  proposition  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

In  reference  to  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  sides  of  a  trian- 
gle and  the  segments  formed  by  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  sum- 
mits, we  will,  once  for  all,  recommend  to  the  teacher,  to  exercise  his  stu- 
dents 4n  making  numerical  applications  of  relations  of  that  kind,  as  often 
as  they  shall  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  geometry.  This  is  the 
way  to  cause  their  meaning  to  be  well  understood,  to  fix  them  in  the 
mind  of  students,  and  to  give  these  the  exercise  in  numerical  calculation 
to  which  we  positively  require  them  to  be  habituated. 

,  The  theory  of  similar  figures  has  a  direct  application  in  the  art  of  sur- 
veying for  plans  [Lever  des  plans).  We  wish  that  this  application 
should  be  given  to  the  fupils  in  detail ;  that  they  should  be  taught  to 
range  out  and  measure  a  straight  line  on  the  ground ;  that  a  graphom- 
eter  should  be  placed  in  their  hands ;  and  that  they  should  use  it  and 
the  chain  to  obtain  on  the  ground,  for  themselves,  all  the  data  necessary 
lor  the  construction  of  a  map,  which  they  will  present  to  the  examiners 
with  the  calculations  in  the  margins. 

It  is  true  that  a  more  complete  study  of  this  subject  will  have  to  be 
subsequently  made  by  means  of  trigonometry,  in  which  calculation  will 
give  more  precision  than  these  graphical  operations.  But  some  pupils 
may  fail  to  extend  their  studies  to  trigonometry  (the  course  given  for  the 
Polytechnic  school  having  become  the  model  for  general  instrur*tion  in 
France),  and  those  who  do  will  thus  learn  that  trigonometry  merely 
gives  means  of  more  precise  calculation.    This  application  will  also  be 
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an  eDCOuragement  to  the  study  of  a  science  whose  utility  the  pupil  will 
thus  begin  to  comprehend. 

It  is  common  to  say  that  an  angle  is  measured  by  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
described  from  its  summit  or  centre,  and  intetcepted  between  its  aides. 
It  is  true  that  teachers  add,  that  since  a  quantity  cannot  be  measured 
except  by  one  of  the  same  nature,  and  since  the  arc  of  a  circle  is  of  a 
different  nature  from  an  angle,  the  preceding  enunciation  is  only  an 
abridgment  of  the  proposition  by  which  we  find  the  ratio  of  an  angle  to 
a  right  angle.  Despite  this  precaution,  the  unqualified  enunciation 
which  precedes,  causes  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  pro- 
duces in  it  a  lamentable  confusion.  We  will  say  as  much  of  the  follow- 
ing enunciiUions:  ^  A  dihedral  angle  is  measured  by  the  plane  angle 
included  between  its  sides;''  **The  surface  of  a  spherical  triangle  is 
measured  by  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  its  three  angles  above  two  right, 
angles,''  etc.;  enunciations  which  have  no  meaning  in  themselves,  and 
hoax  which  every  trace  of  homogeneity  has  disappeared.  Now  that  ev- 
erybody is  requiring  that  the  students  of  the  Polytechnic  school  should 
better  understand  the  meaning  of  the  formulas  which  they  are  taught, 
which  requires  that  their  homogeneity  should  always  be  apparent,  this 
should  be  attended  to  from  the  beginning  of  their  studies,  in  geometry 
as  well  as  in  arithmetic.  The  examiners  must  therefore  insist  that  the 
pupils  shall  never  give  them  any  enunciations  in  which  homogenei^  is 
not  prQ^erved. 

The  proportionality  of  the  circumferences  of  circles  to  their  radii  mvt 
be  inferred  directly  from  the  proportionality  of  the  perimeters  of  regular 
polygons,  of  the  same  number  of  sides,  to  their  apothems.     In  like  man- 
ner, from  the  area  of  a  regular  polygon  being  measured  by  half  of  the 
product  of  its  perimeter  by  the  radius  of  th»  inscribed  circle,  it  must  be 
directly  inferred  that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  half  of  the  prod- 
uct of  its  circumference  by  its  radius.    For  a  ]6ng  time,  these  properties 
of  the  circle  were  differently  demonstrated  by  proving,  for  example,  with 
Legendre,  that  the  measure  of  the  circle  could  not  be  either  smaller  or 
greater  than  that  which  we  have  just  given,  whence  it  had  to  be  inferred 
that  it  must  be  equal  to  it.    The  **  Council  of  improvement"  finally  de- 
dded  that  this  method  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  method  of 
limits  should  alone  be  admitted,  in  the  examinations,  for  demonstnUioDs 
of  this  kind.    This  was  a  true  advance,  but  it  was  not  sufficient.    It  did 
not,  as  it  should,  go  on  to  consider  the  circle,  purely  and  simply,  as  tlia 
limit  of  a  series  of  regular  polygons,  the  number  of  whose  sides  goes  on 
increasing  to  infinity,  and  to  regard  the  circle  as  possessing  every  prop- 
erty demonstrated  for  polygons.    Instead  of  this,  they  inscribed  and  CI^ 
cumscribed  to  the  circle  two  polygons  of  the  sune  number  of  sides^  tod 
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proved  that,  by  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  the  sides  of  these 
polygons,  the  difference  of  their  areas  might  become  smaller  than  any 
given  quantity,  and  thence,  finally,  deduced  the  measure  of  the  area  of 
the  circle ;  that  is  to  say,  they  took  away  from  the  method  of  limits  all 
its  advantage  as  to  simplicity,  by  not  applying  \i  frankly. 

We  now  ask  that  this  shall  cease ;  and  that  we  shall  no  longer  re- 
proach for  want  of  rigor,  the  Lagranges,  the  Laplaces,  the  Poissons,  and 
Leibnitz,  who  has  given  us  this  principle :  that  **  A  curvilinear  figure 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of 
sides ;  whence  it  follows  that  whatsoever  can  be  demonstrated  of  such  a 
polygon,  no  regard  being  paid  to  the  number  of  its  sides,  the  same  may 
be  asserted  of  the  curve/*  This  is  the  principle  for  the  most  simple  ap- 
plication of  which  to  the  measure  of  the  circle  and  of  the  round  bodies 
we  appeal. 

Whatever  may  be  the  formulas  which  may  be  given  to  the  pupils  for 
the  determination  of  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  (the 
^  Method  of  isoperimetera^  is  to  be  recommended  for  its  simplicity),  they 
must  be  required  to  perform  the  calculation,  so  as  to  obtain  at  least  two 
or  three  exact  decimals.  These  calculations,  made  with  logarithms, 
must  be  methodically  arranged  and  presented  at  the  examination.  It 
may  be  known  whether  the  candidate  is  really  the  author  of  the  papers, 
by  calling  for  explanations  on  some  of  the  steps,  or  making  him  calculate 
some  points  afresh. 

The  enunciations  relating  to  the  measurement  of  areas  too  of^en  leave 
indistinctness  in  the  minds  of  students,  doubtless  because  of  their  form. 
We  desire  to  make  them  better  comprehended,  by  insisting  on  their  ap- 
plication by  means  of  a  great  number  of  examples. 

As  one  application,  we  require  the  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  sur- 
veying for  content  (arpentage)^  differing  somewhat  fi-om  the  method  of 
triangulation,  used  in  the  surveying  for  plans  {lever  des  plans).  To 
make  this  application  more  fruitful,  the  ground  should  be  bounded  on 
one  side  by  an  irregular  curve.  The  pupils  will  not  only  thus  learn  how 
to  overcome  this  practical  difiiculty,  but  they  will  find,  in  the  calculation 
of  the  surface  by  means  of  trapezoids,  the  firat  application  of  the  method 
of  quadratures,  with  which  it  is  important  that  they  should  very  early 
become  familiar.  This  application  will  constitute  a  new  sheet  of  draw- 
ing and  calculations  to  be  presented  at  the  examination. 

Most  of  our  remarks  on  plane  geometry  apply  to  geometry  of  three  di- 
mensions. Care  should  be  taken  always  to  leave  homogeneity  apparent, 
and  to  make  numerous  applications  to  the  measurement  of  volumes. 

The  theory  of  similar  polyhedrons  oilen  gives  rise  in  the  examinations 

of  the  students  to  serious  difficulties  on  their  part    These  difficulties  be* 
Vol.  I,  No.  4.-37. 
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long  rather  to  the  form  than  to  the  substance,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  each  individual  mind  seizes  relations  of  position ;  relations  always 
easier  to  feel  than  to  express.  The  examiners  should  be  content  with 
arriving  at  the  results  enunciated  in  our  programme,  by  the  shortest  and 
easiest  road. 

The  simplicity  desired  cannot  however  be  attained  unless  all  hafe  a 
common  starting-point,  in  the  definition  of  similar  polyhedrons.  Tie 
best  course  is  assuredly  to  consider  that  theory  in  the  point  of  riew  in 
which  it  is  employed  in  the  arts,  especially  in  sculpture ;  i.  e.  to  conceive 
the  given  system  of  points,  M,  N,  P,  ....  to  have  lines  passing  from 
them  through  a  point  S,  the  pole  of  similitude^  and  prolonged  bejond  it 

to  M',  N',  P', so  that  SM',  SN',  SP', are  proportional  lo 

SM,  SN,  SP, Then  the  points  M',  N',  P', form asystem 

similar  to  M,  N,  P, 

The  areas  and  volumes  of  the  cylinder,  of  the  cone,  and  of  the  sphere 
must  be  deduced  from  the  areas  and  from  the  volumes  of  the  prism,  of 
the  pyramid,  and  of  the  polygonal  sector,  with  the  same  simplicity  which 
we  have  required  for  the  measure  of  the  surface  of  the  circle,  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  It  is,  besides,  the  only  means  of  easily  extending  to  cones 
and  cylinders  with  any  bases  whatever,  right  or  oblique,  those  propertia 
of  cones  and  cylinders, — right  and  with  circular  bases, — which  are  ap- 
plicable to  them. 

Numerical  examples  of  the  calculations,  by  logarithms,  of  these  areas 
and  volumes,  including  the  area  of  a  spherical  triangle,  will  make  an- 
other sheet  to  be  presented  to  the  examiners. 

PROGKAMME  OF  GEOMETRY. 

1.     OF  PLANS  nOURXS. 

Measure  of  the  distaooe  of  two  points. — Two  finite  right  lines  being  given,  to  find 

their  common  measure,  or  at  least  their  approximate  ratio. 

Of  angles. — Right,  acute,  obtuse  angles. — Angles  vertically  opposite  are  eqnd 
Of  tnanyUs. — Angles  and  sides. — The  simplest  cases  or  equality. — HemeiW 

proolcms  on  the  construction  of  angles  and  of  triangles. 

Of  perpendiculars  and  of  oblique  lines. 

Among  all  the  lines  that  can  t>o  drawn  from  a  given  point  to  a  given  rigfatlio^ 
the  pcrpendiculanis  the  shortest,  and  the  oblique  lines  are  longer  in  propcotiim  to 
their  divergence  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular. 

Properties  of  the  isosceles  triangle. — Problems  on  tracing  perpendicnlan*"!^ 
vision  of  a  given  straight  lino  into  equal  parts. 

Cases  of  equality  of  right-angled  triangles. 

0/ parallel  lines.  ^^ 

Properties  of  the  angles  formed  by  two  parallels  and  a  secant. — Reciprooallyi"*" 
these  nropertics  exist  for  two  right  lines  and  a  common  secant,  the  two IiDestf* 
parallel.* — Through  a  given  point,  to  draw  a  right  line  parallel  to  a  given  "^^""^ 
or  cutting  it  at  a  given  angle. — Equality  of  angles  having  their  sides  ^uvmt^ 
their  openings  placed  in  the  same  direction. 


*  It  will  be  admitted,  as  a  postnlate,  that  only  one  parallel  to  a  glrea  rl|^  Bat  «■ 

through  a  given  point. 
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Sam  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle. 

The  parts  of  parallels  intercepted  between  panJlelfl  are  equal,  and  reciprocally. 

Three  parallels  alwa/s  divide  any  two  right  linett  into  proportional  parts.  TheVatio 
of  these  parts  may  be  incommensurable. — Application  to  the  case  in  which  a  right 
line  is  drawn,  in  a  triangle^  parallel  to  one  of  its  sides. 

To  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  Hues. 

The  right  line,  wnicn  bisects  one  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  divides  the  opposite 
»lde  into  two  segments  proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides. 

0/ similar  triangUt. 

Conditions  of  &imilitude. — To  construct  on  a  given  right  line,  a  triangle  similar  to 
a  given  triangle. 

Any  number  of  right  lines,  passing  through  the  name  point  and  met  by  two  par- 
allels, arc  divided  by  these  parallels  into  proportional  parU^,  and  divide  tbem  also  into 
Sroportional  parts. — To  divide  a  given  riglit  line  in  the  same  manner  as  another  is 
ivuled. — Division  of  a  right  line  into  eoual  purts. 

If  from  the  right  angle  of  a  ri/jiit-angled  triangle  a  perpendicular  is  let  full  upon 
the  hypothenuac,  \^  this  perpend iciilur  will  divide  the  triangle  into  two  others  which 
will  be  similar  to  it,  and  therefore  to  each  oth6r;  2^  it  will  divide  the  hypothenuse 
into  two  segments,  such  that  each  side  of  the  right  angle  will  be  a  mean  proportion^ 
between  the  adjacent  segment  and  the  entire  hypothenuse:  8°  the  perpendicular 
will  be  a  mean  proportional  between  the  two  segments  of  the  hypothenuse. 

In  a  right-angleu  triantrlc,  the  square  ol'  the  number  which  expresses  the  length 
of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  numbers  which  express 
the  lengtns  of  the  other  two  sides. 

The  three  sides  of  any  triangle  beinjf  expressed  in  numbers,  if  from  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  sides  a  perpendicular  is  let  full  on  one  of  the  other  sides,  the  square  of 
the  first  side  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two,  minus  twice 
the  product  of  the  side  on  which  the  perpendicular  is  let  fall  by  the  distance  of  that 
perpendicular  from  the  angle  opposite  to  the  first  side,  if  the  angle  is  acuUyVmdplut 
twice  the  same  product,  if  this  angle  is  obtuse. 

Of  polygons. 

Pandlelograms.-r-Propcrtics  of  their  angles  and  of  their  diagonals. 

Division  of  polygons  into  triangles. — Sum  of  their  interior  angles. — Equality  and 
construction  of  polygons. 

Similar  polygons. — Their  decomposition  into  similar  triangles. — The  right  lines 
similarly  situated  in  the  two  polygons  are  proportional  to  the  homologous  sides  of 
the  polygons. — To  construct,  on  a  jjiven  line,  a  polygon  similar  to  a  given  polygon. 
— The  perimeters  of  two  similar  polygons  are  to, each  other  as  the  homologous  sides 
of  these  polygons. 

Of  the  right  line  and  the  circvrnferenee  of  iJis  circle. 

Simultaneous  equality  of  arcs  and  chords  in  the  same  circle. — The  greatest  arc  has 
the  greatest  chord,  and  reciprocally. — Two  arcs  being  given  in  the  same  circle  or  in 
equal  circles,  to  find  the  ratio  of  their  lengths. 

Every  right  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  a  chord  at  its  middle,  passes  through  the 
centre  of  tne  circle  and  through  the  middle  of  the  arc  subtended  by  the  chord. — 
Division  of  an  arc  into  two  equal  parts. — To  pass  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
through  three  points  not  in  the  same  right  line. 

The  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  circumference  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  passing 
tbrougii  that  point. 

The  arcs  intercepted  in  the  same  circle  between  two  parallel  chords,  or  between  a 
tangent  and  a  parallel  chord,  are  equal. 

Measure  of  angles. 

If  from  the  summits  of  two  angles  two  arcs  of  circles  be  described  with  the  same 
radius,  the  ratio  of  the  arcs  included  between  the  sides  of  each  angle  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  these  angles. — Division  of  the  circumference  into  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds. — Use  of  the  protruetor. 

An  angle  having  its  summit  placed,  1°  at  the  centre  of  a  circle ;  7P  on  the  circum- 
ference of  that  circle ;  8°  within  the  circle  between  the  centre  and  the  circumference ; 
49  without  the  circle,  but  so  that  its  sides  cut  the  circumference ;  to  determine  the 
ratio  of  that  angle  to  the  right  angle,  by  the  consideration  of  the  are  included  be- 
tween its  sides. 

From  a  given  point  without  a  circle,  to  draw  a  tangent  to  that  circle. 

To  describe,  on  a  given  line,  a  segment  of  a  circle  capable  of  containing  a  given 
angle. 
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To  malf  surneus  for  plant.     {Lever  dee  plan*.) 

Tracing  a  f<trai}?ht  line  on  the  f^ronnd. — Measuring  that  line  with  the  ehiin. 

Measuring  angles  with  the  graphometer. — Dencription  of  it. 

Drawing  the  plan  on  paper.— Scale  of  reduction.— Use  of  the  rale,  the  triangle, lad 
the  protractor. 

To  determine  the  distance  of  an  inaccessible  object,  with  or  without  the  gnplh 
ometer. 

Three  points,  A,  B,  C,  being  situated  on  a  smooth  surface  and  represented  od  t 
map,  to  find  thereon  the  point  P  from  which  the  distances  A  B  and  A  C  have  been 
seen  under  given  angles.  **The  problem  of  the  three  points.*'  "The  Tnik«» 
problem." 

Of  the  contact  and  of  the  interbectum  of  cirdee, 

iVo  circles  which  pass  through  the  same  point  of  the  right  line  which  joins  tibeir 
centres  have  in  common  only  that  point  in  which  they  touch;  and  redprocallj, if 
two  circles  touchy  their  centres  and  the  point  of  contact  lie  in  the  same  right  line. 

Conditions  which  must  exibt  in  order  that  two  circles  may  intersect. 

Propertiee  of  the  $eeant»  of  the  circle. 

Two  secants  which  start  fVom  the  same  point  without  the  circle,  beii\g  prolongfti 
to  the  moHt  distant  part  of  the  circumference,  are  reciprocally  proportional  to  tbeir 
exterior  segments.— The  tangent  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  secant  and  iti 
exterior  segment. 

Two  chords  intersecting  within  a  circle  divide  each  other  into  parts  redproc^lj 
proportional. — The  line  perpendicular  to  a  diameter  and  terminatea  by  tiie  circom- 
ferenoe,  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  two  segments  of  the  diameter. 

A  chord,  parsing  through  the  extremity  of  the  diameter,  is  a  mean  proportioiud 
between  the  diameter  and  the  segment  formed  by  the  perpendicular  let  all  fromtbe 
other  extremity  of  that  chord. — lo  find  a  mean  proportional  between  two  given  linee. 

To  divide  a  line  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio. — The  length  of  the  line  Ming  given 
numerically,  to  calculate  the  numerical  value  of  each  of  the  segments. 

Of  polygons  inscribed  and  circumscribed  to  the  circle. 

To  inscribe  or  circumscribe  a  circle  to  a  given  triangle. 

Every  regular  polygon  can  be  inscribed  and  circumscribed  to  the  cirde. 

A  regular  polygon  oeing  inscribed  in  a  circle,  1°  to  inscribe  in  the  same  drde  a 
polygon  of  twice  as  many  sides,  and  to  find  the  length  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
•econd  polygon ;  2°  to  circumscribe  about  the  circle  a  regular  polvgon  of  the  esne 
number  of  sides,  and  to  express  the  side  of  the  circumscribed  polygon  by  meioBof 
the  side  of  the  corresponding  inscribed  polygon. 

To  inscribe  in  a  circle  polygons  of  4,  8,  16,  82 sides. 

To  Inscribe  in  a  circle  polygons  of  8,  6,  12,  24,  . . .  .sides. 

To  inscribe  in  a  circle  polygons  of  5,  10,  20,  40 sides. 

To  inscribe  in  a  circle  polygons  of  15,  80,  60 sides. 

Begular  polvgons  of  the  same  number  of  sides  are  similar,  and  their  peripeten 
are  to  each  other  as  the  radii  of  the  circles  to  which  they  are  inscribed  or  cirooB- 
Bcribcd.— The  circumferences  of  circles  are  to  each  other  as  their  radii. 

To  find  the  approximate  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter. 

Of  the  area  of  polygons  and  of  that  of  the  circle. 

Two  parallelograms  of  the  same  base  and  of  the  same  height  are  equivalent— Two 
triangles  of  the  same  base  and  height  are  eauivalenL 

The  area  of  a  rectangle  and  that  of  a  parallelogram  are  equal  to  the  product  of  ft* 
base  by  the  height. — What  must  be  understood  by  that  enunciaUon. — ^Thetreaofe 
triangle  is  measured  by  half  of  the  product  of  the  base  by  the  height. 

To  transform  any  polvgon  into  an  equivalent  square. — Measure  of  the.ireaofi 
polvgon. — Measure  of  tfie  area  of  a  trapezoid.  ^        .   u-» 

1* he  square  constructed  on  the  hy  potnenuse  of  a  riglit-angled  triangle  is  equivaw* 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  constructed  ou  the  other  two  sides. — The  sqaares  eon- 
Btructed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  right  angle  of  a  right-angled  triangle  and  on  the 
hypothenuse  are  to  each  other  as  the  adjacent  segments  and  entire  hypothenuee. 

The  areas  of  similar  polygons  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the  homotogB* 
Bides  of  the  polygons.  ^     ^ 

Notions  on  surveying  for  content  (arpentage).—}deihod  of  decomposition  into  tri- 
angles.— Simpler  method  of  decomposition  into  trapezoids. — Surveyor**  cro*— 
Practical  solution,  when  the  ground  is  oounded,  in  one  or  more  parts,  by  a  carved  W*- 

The  area  of  a  regular  polygon  is  measured  by  half  of  the  product  of  its  perinM^U 
by  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle. — The  area  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  half  of  wj 
product  of  the  circumference  by  the  radius. — The  areas  of  circles  are  to  eachottif 
as  the  squares  of  the  radii. 

The  area  of  a  sector  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  half  of  the  product  of  the  aroliy"' 
radius. — Measure  of  the  area  of  a  segment  of  a' circle. 
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2.     or  FLANKS  AND  BODIES  TERMINATED  BT  PLANE  SURFACES. 

Conditions  required  to  render  a  right  line  and  a  plane  respectively  perpendicular. 

Of  all  the  lines  which  can  be  drawn  from  a  gpiven  point  to  a  given  plane^  the  per- 
•endicular  is  the  shortest,  and  the  oblique  lines  are  longer  in  proportion  to  their 
iivei^nce  fVom  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular. 

Parallel  right  lines  and  planes. — Angles  which  have  their  sidea  parallel,  and  their 
>pening8  turned  in  the  same  direction,  are  equal,  dthough  situated  in  different 

Dihedral  angle. — How  to  measure  the  ratio  of  any  dihedral  angle  to  the  right 
lihedral  angle. 

Planes  perpendicular  to  each  other. — The  intersection  of  two  planes  perpendicular 
to  a  third  plane,  is  nerpendicular  to  this  third  plane. 

Parallel  planes. — When  two  parallel  planes  are  cut  by  a  third  plane  the  intersee- 
lions  are  parallel. — Two  parallel  planes  have  their  perpendiculars  common  to  both. 

The  shortest  distance  between  two  right  lines,  not  intersecting  and  not  parallel. 

Two  right  lines  comprised  between  two  parallel  planes  are  always  divided  into 
proportional  parts  by  a  third  plane  parallel  to  the  first  two. 

Trihedral  angle. — The  sum  of  any  two  of  the  plane  angles  which  compose  a  tri« 
bedml  angle  is  always  greater  than  the  third. 

The  sum  of  the  plane  angles  which  form  a  convex  polyhedral  angle  is  always  less 
than  four  rieht  angles. 

If  two  trihedral  angles  are  formed  by  the  same  plane  angles,  the  dihedral  angles 
somprised  between  the  equal  plane  angles  are  equal. — There  may  be  absolute 
equality  or  simple  symmetry  between  the  two  trihedral  angles. 

Of  T^ykedroiu, 

If  two  tetrahedrons  have  each  a  trihedral  angle  composed  of  equal  and  similarly 
urranged  triangles,  these  tetrahedrons  are  equal.  They  are  also  equal  if  two  faces 
}f  the  one  are  equal  to  two  faces  of  the  other,  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  and 
bnn  with  each  other  the  same  dihedral  angle. 

When  the  triangles  which  form  two  homologou»  trihedral  angles  of  two  tetrahe- 
Irona  are  similar,  each  to  eich,  and  similarly  disposed,  these  tetrahectrons  are  simi- 
ar.  They  are  also  similar  if  two  faoes  of  the  one,  making  with  each  other  the  same 
tngle  as  two  faces  of  the  other,  are  also  similar  to  these  latter,  and  are  united  by 
liomologous  sides  and  summits. 

Similar  pyramids. — Aplane  parallel  to  the  base  of  a  pyramid  outs  off  ft'om  it  a 
>jTamid  similar  to  it. — To  find  the  height  of  a  pyramid  when  we  know  the  dimen- 
aon  of  its  trunk  with  parallel  bases. 

Sections  made  in  any  two  pyramids  at  the  same  distance  from  these  summits  are 
n  a  constant  ratio. 

Parallelopipedou. — Its  diagonals. 

Any  polyhedron  can  always  be  divided  into  triangular  pyramids. — Two  bodies 
x>mpo.sed  of  the  same  number  of  equal  and  similarly  disposed  triangular  pyramids, 
ire  equal. 

Similar  polyhedrons. 

The  homologous  edges  of  similar  polyhedrons  are  proportional ;  as  are  also  the 
UagonaU  of  the  homoloffous  faces  and  the  interior  diagonals  of  the  polybed^ns. — 
rha  areas  of  similar  polynedrons  are  as  the  squares  of  the  homologous  edges. 

Measure  of  volumes. 

Two  parallelopipedons  of  the  same  base  and  of  the  same  height  are  equivalent  in 
folame. 

If  a  parallelogram  be  conc^tructed  on  the  base  of  a  triangular  prism,  and  on  tha^ 
Murallelogram,  taken  as  a  base,  there  be  constructed  a  parallelopipedon  of  the  same 
leight  as  the  triangularprism^  the  volume  of  this  prism  will  be  half  of  the  volume  of 
he  parallelopipedon. — Two  triangular  prisms  of  the  same  base  and  the  same  height 
re  equivalent. 

Two  tetrahedrons  of  the  same  base  and  the  same  height  are  equivalent. 

A  tetrahedron  is  equivalent  to  the  third  of  the  triangular  prism  of  the  same  base 
nd  the  same  height. 

The  volume  of  any  parallelopipedon  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  base  by  its 
leight. — What  must'be  understood  by  that  enunqiation. — The  volume  of  any  prism 
s  equal  to  the  product  of  its  base  by  its  height. 

lie  volume  of  a  tetrahedron  and  that  of  any  pyramid  are  measured  by  the  third 
(f  the  product  of  the  hof^e  by  the  height. 

Volume  of  the  truncated  oblique  triangular  prism. 

The  volumes  of  two  similar  polyhedrons  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  the 
lomologooa  edges. 
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8.     OF  BOUND  BODIXS. 

Of  th4  right  cone  with  circular  base. 

Sections  pamllel  to  the  base. — Hnv'tDg  the  dimensions  of  the  tnink  of  a  cone  ▼1th 
parallel  bases,  to  find  the  height  of  the  entire  cone. 

The  area  or  a  right  cone  is  measured  bjr  half  of  the  product  of  the  circuraferenco 
of  its  circular  base  by  its  side. — Area  of  a  trunk  of  a  right  cone  with  parallel  bases. 

Volume  of  a  pyramid  inscribed  in  the  cone. — The  volume  of  a  cone  is  measured 
by  the  third  of  tne  product  of  the  area  of  its  base  by  its  height. 

Which  of  the  preceding  properties  belong  to  the  cone  of  any  base  whaterer? 

Of  the  right  cylinder  with  circular  base. 

Sections  parallel  to  tlie  base. 

The  area  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  right  cylinder  is  measured  by  the  prodnct 
of  the  circumference  of  its  base  by  its  height. — This  is  also  true  of  the  right  cylioder 
of  any  base. 

Measure  of  the  volume  of  a  prinm  inscribed  in  the  cylinder. — The  volume  of » 
right  cylinder  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  area  of  its  base  by  its  height.— Ibis 
is  also  true  of  any  cylinder,  right  or  oblique,  of  any  base  whatever. 

Of  the  ephere. 

£very  section  of  the  sphere,  madd  by  a  plane,  is  a  circle. — Great  circles  and  small 
circles. 

In  every  spherical  triangle  any  one  side  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two.  The 
shortest  path  from  one  point  to  another,  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  is  the  arc  of  i 
great  circle  which  joins  the  two  given  points. 

The  sum  of  the  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle,  or  of  any  spherical  polygon,  is  less 
than  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle. 

Poles  of  an  arc  of  a  great  or  small  circle. — They  serve  to  trace  arcs  of  circles  on 
the  sphere. 

Every  plane  perpendicular  to  the  extremity  of  a  radius  is  tangent  to  the  sphere. 

Measure  of  tne  angle  of  two  arcs  of  great  circles. 

Properties  of  the  polar  or  supplementary  triangle. 

Two  spherical  triangles  situated  on  the  same  sphere,  or  on  equal  spheres,  are  eqail 
in  all  their  parts,  1^  when  they  have  an  equal  angle  included  between  sides  respect- 
ively equal ;  2^  when  they  have  an  equal  side  adjacent  to  two  angles  respecUvely 
equal ;  3^  when  they  are  mutually  equilateral ;  4*^  when  they  are  mutually  eq^aiAD^Q* 
lar.    In  these  different  cases  the  triangles  may  be  equal,  or  merely  symmetncol. 

The  sum  of  the  angles  of  any  spherical  triangle  is  less  than  six,  and  greater  tbsn 
two.  rieht  angles. 

Tne  fuue  is  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere  as  the  angle  of  that  lune  is  to  four  right  anglo^- 

Two  symmetrical  spherical  triangles  are  equivalent  in  surface. 

The  area  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  to  that  of  the  whole  sphere  as  the  excess  of  to< 
sum  of  its  angles  above  two  right  angles  is  to  eight  right  angles. 

When  a  portion  of  a  regular  polygon,  inscribed  in  the  generating  circle  of  tb« 
sphere,  turns  around  the  diameter  of  that  circle,  the  convex  area  en^ender^l>J 
measured  by  the  product  of  its  height  by  the  circumference  of  the  oinJe  inscrib^ 
in  the  generating  polygon. — The  volume  of  the  corresponding  polygonal  wctori* 
measured  by  the  area  thus  described,  multiplied  by  the  third  ox  tlie  radios  of  tbe 
inscribed  circle. 

The  surface  of  a  spherical  zone  b  enual  to  the  height  of  that  zone  multiplied  br 
the  circumference  of  a  great  circle. — Tne  surface  of  tne  sphere  is  quadruple  that  of 
a  great  circle.  .     . 

Every  spherical  sector  is  measured  by  the  zone  which  forms  its  base,  mnltipb^ 
by  the  third  of  the  radius.  The  whole  sphere  is  measured  by  its  surface  multipb^ 
by  the  third  of  its  radius. 

[To  be  oondaded  in  the  nsxt  number.] 


BENEFACTOBS  OF  EDUCATION,  LITERATUBE  AND  SCIENCK^ 

THOMAS  HANDASYD  PERKINS. 


Thomas  Handastd  Perkins,  whose  Dame  is  iDdissolublj  and 
honorably  associated  with  one  of  the  most  interesting  educational 
diarities  of  our  age  and  country,  was  born  in  Boston,  December  15th, 
1764.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  who  died  in  middle  age,  leaving 
a  widow  and  eight  children,  most  of  them  very  young.  His  mother 
was  a  woman  of  excellent  principles  and  remarkable  energy,  and 
reared  her  children  with  such  advantages  as  fitted  them  for  stations 
of  responsibility,  which  they  afterwards  filled  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  to  her.  She  took  an  active  part  in  the  charitable  associations  of 
Boston,  and,  on  her  decease  in  1807,  the  officers  of  the  Female  Asylum 
^  TOted  to  wear  a  badge  of  mourning  for  the  term  of  seventy-one 
days'*  (corresponding  probably  to  the  years  of  her  life),  **  in  token 
of  their  high  consideration  and  respect  for  the  virtues  of  the  deceased, 
and  of  their  grateful  and  affectionate  sense  of  her  liberal  and  essen- 
tial patronage  as  a  founder  and  friend  of  the  institution." 

His  mother  decided  on  giving  him  a  collegiate  education,  and  he 
was  sent,  with  other  boys  from  Boston,  to  an  instructor  at  Hingham, 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Shute,  noted  for  his  success  in  preparing  lads  for  col- 
lege. Afler  residing  there  three  years,  and  being  prepared  for  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  so  reluctant  to  enter  college,  that  it  was  decided  that 
he  should  go  into  a  counting-house.t    He  was  strongly  inclined  by 

*  This  sketch  is  sbridgwL,  by  permission  of  the  author,  from  an  article  in  Hunt's  Merchants* 
Hagasine  for  July,  1855,  with  khdc  facts  gleaned  from  the  "  Biography  of  Thonuu  Handaayd 
Ptrkins,**  by  Thomas  Q.  Cary,  published  by  Little,  Brown  k  Co.,  Boston,  1856.  This  volume, 
published  in  a  cheaper  form,  would  be  a  fit  companion  for  the  **  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Amos  Lawrence,''  in  School  Libraries,  and  in  the  hands  of  erery  young  man  destined  for  a  com- 
merdal  career. 

t  Long  afterward  he  recurred  to  this  decision  with  regret  for  having  relinquished  such  a  privi« 
lege,  and  in  advanced  age  repeatedly  said  that,  other  things  being  equal  (which  condition  he 
repeated  emphatically),  he  should  prefer  for  commercial  pursuits  those  who  had  received  the 
most  complete  education.  In  this  opinion  he  seems  to  have  coincided  with  another  experienced 
merchant,  who  once  gave  it  as  the  result  of  his  observation  in  a  long  life,  that  as  a  general  rule 
applied  to  the  whole  chisa  of  commercial  men,  of  whom  it  is  well  known  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion fail,  those  had  succeeded  best  who  were  the  best  educated.  It  derives  confirmation  too, 
from  a  fact  generally  noticed,  both  here  and  In  Europe,  by  those  who  know  what  goes  on  in  the 
public  schools  where  lads  are  prepared  by  difTerent  courses  of  study  respectively,  either  for  col- 
ksge  or  for  mercantile  life,  as  their  friends  prefer.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  classical  studies  for 
most  of  the  week,  and  give  but  a  small  portion  of  it  to  other  purstiUts,  are  generally  found  to  be 
Vdl  up  in  uithmetic,  geography,  &c.,  with  those  who  bestow  their  whole  time  on  such  branches. 

Without  underraUng  the  importance  of  a  habit  of  attention  to  deun,  or  the  knowledge  of' 
ttlnate  af&tirs  and  the  qualities  of  merchandise,  which  may  be  acquired  by  early  appreatksa- 
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temperament  to  active  life.     Vigorous  and  bold,  with  a  frame  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  endurance,  which  was  afterwards  developed  in  fine 
proportions  for  strength  and  beauty  in  manhood,  he  saw  less  to  attnot 
him  in  the  life  of  a  student  than  in  one  of  enterprise,  where  henu^^ 
indulge  a  love  of  adventure  and  exercise  the  courage,  equal  to  almost 
every  emergency,  which  characterized  him.     He  was  placed  with  to 
Messrs.  Shattuck,  then  among  the  most  active  merchants  of  Boston, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  he  was  twenty-one. 

On  leaving  the  Messrs.  Shattuck,  in  1785,  not  being  well,  he  was 
advised  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  warm  climate,  and  visited  his  elder 
brother,  Mr.  James  Perkins,  in  St.  Domingo,  with  whom  he  formed  t 
business  connection  which  was  very  successful. 

The  climate  of  St.  Domingo  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he 
returned  to  Boston  in  1788,  when  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Elliot, 
only  daughter  of  Simon  Elliot,  Esq.,  —  a  union  of  affection  which 
lasted  for  more  than  sixty  years.  In  1789  he  turned  his  attention  to 
trade  with  China,  and  sailed  from  Boston  as  supercargo  of  the  diip 
Astrsea,  bound  to  Batavia  and  Canton.  This  voyage  enlarged  the 
horizon  of  his  knowledge  and  aspirations,  and  led,  in  1792,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  his  brother's  house  in  St.  Domingo  by  the  revolu- 
tionary dbturbance  in  that  island,  to  a  co-partnership  with  that 
brother,  under  the  firm  of  J.  &  T.  H.  Perkins,  which  continued  UDtQ 
the  death  of  the  senior  member*  in  1822.  From  that  time  till  1888 
the  business  of  the  house  was  continued  under  the  title  of  Perkins  &  Co.| 
when  it  was  dissolved,  and  Col.  Perkins  withdrew  with  a  lazge 
fortune,  afler  having  been  actively  engaged  for  fifty  years  in  oomme^ 

ship,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  men  of  high  culture,  who  me«i  to  effect  what  they  attenpl, 
show  great  aptitude  for  the  minutie,  as  well  as  for  the  general  scope,  of  anj  new  boshicfi  wkkb 
they  undertake,  and  that  intellect  well  disciplined  has  considerable  advantages  in  oomparlMO 
with  routine. 

*  James  Perkins,  Esq.,  died  in  the  year  1822.    The  following  passages  from  a  noUoe  of  Ml 
death,  published  at  the  time,  show  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  : 

**  While  his  real  and  most  eloquent  eulogy  Is  to  be  sought  In  the  coarse  ct  an  indiistriaili 
honorable,  and  most  useful  life,  it  is  due  to  the  virtues  he  practised,  to  the  example  ha  set,  ts 
the  noble  standard  of  character  on  which  he  acted,  not  to  be  entirely  silent,  now  that  nothiBg 
remains  of  them  but  their  honored  memory.  He  had  received  In  boyhood,  ander  the  care  of  n 
excellent  mother,  the  preparatory  instruction  which  might  have  fitted  him  for  an  academical  eia- 
cation  *,  but  the  approach  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  discouraging  aspect  of  the 
dictated  the  commerciii)  career  as  more  prudent. 

"  In  enterprises  extending  over  the  habitable  globe,  employing  thousands  of  agents, 
involving  fortunes  in  their  result,  and  requiring,  on  many  occasions  neceasarfly  inddeot  to 
business  of  this  extent,  no  secondary  degree  of  firmness  and  courage,  not  a  sliadow  of  sv* 
picion  of  anything  derogatory  to  the  highest  and  purest  sense  of  honor  and  conadenoe  efV 
attached  to  his  conduct.    The  character  of  such  a  man  ought  to  be  held  up  for  imitatlofi." 

Mr.  James  Perkins  left  a  large  fortune,  acquired  in  this  honorable  course }  and  is  stiH  rcBMi 
bered  for  distinguished  liberality  in  all  appeals,  that  were  made  when  he  lived,  for  charl^  * 
public  good,  to  the  afBuent  and  generous  in  the  community  ;  for  his  liberal  donattons  to 
ral  institutions }  and  especially  for  a  munificent  gift  of  real  estate,  of  the  value  of  about 
to  the  Boston  Athenssum,  and  the  bequest  of  $20,000  more  to  the  University  at  Cambridgt. 
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dal  transaoiionB,  whioh  extended  over  the  habitable  globe,  and  em- 
ployed thousands  of  agents,  and  involved  £>rtunes  in  their  result, 
without  a  shadow  of  suspicion  resting  on  his  credit  or  his  honor .^ 

In  this  commercial  business  he  travelled  much,  visiting  everjrwhere 
objects  of  interest  in  natural  scenery  and  the  arts,  making  himself 
agreeable  and  useful  to  those  whom  he  incidentally  fell  in  with 
as  fellow-travellers,  and  abroad  leaving  a  very  favorable  impression 
of  the  character  of  his  countrymen.     When  in  France,  in  1795,  he 
witnessed  the  execution  of  Robespierre,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  our 
minister,   Mr.    Munroe,   assisted    in    sending    Gkorge  Washington 
Jjafayette  out  of  Paris  to  this  country,  and  in  enabling  the  Mar- 
chioness to  go  with  her  daughters  to  Olmutz,  and  solace  her  husband 
in  his  deplorable  confinement  there.     For  this  prompt,  haasardous,  and 
liberal  interference  in  his  behalf,  he  received  the  cordial  thanks  of 
Iiafiiyette  (who  declared  that  the  solace  of  the  presence  of  his  family 
thus  secured  to  him  had  saved  his  life),  and  was  afterwards  invited 
to  make  Qeneral  Washington  a  visit  at  his  own  residence  at  Mount 
Vemon. 

Col.  Perkins,  although  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  con- 
oemed  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  was 
called  to  assist  in  the  direction  of  public  meetings,  and  to  lead  on 
important  committees,  was  not  ambitious  of  political  distinction.  He 
was,  for  a  time,  President  of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  in  1807,  and  for 
twenty  years  afterwards  was  member  of  that  body,  or  of  the  House 
of  B.epresentatives,  was  repeatedly  solicited  to  accept  a  nomination 
for  Congress,  and  at  one  time  declined  to  take  office  in  the  national 
government  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  His  large  commercial  engage- 
ments compelled  him  to  hold  all  other  demands  on  his  time  and  atten- 
tion in  a  subordinate  place.  In  his  own  field  of  labor  he  exhibited 
an  energy,  forecast,  diligence,  liberality,  and  integrity,  which  could 
not  be  surpassed,  and  which  were  crowned  with  the  most  successful 
results.  Far  beyond  any  service  which  he  might  have  rendered  to  the 
public  by  accepting  any  political  trust,  even  though  he  should  have 
discharged  its  duties  with  the  highest  success,  we  must  rank  the  in- 
fluence of  his  example  in  making  qivinq  to  objects  of  science,  educa- 
tion, and  literature,  as  well  as  of  charity  and  religion,  a  dutt  and  a 
HABIT  of  Boston  merchants  while  living. 

*  Col.  Perkins  deri?ed  the  military  title  which  waa  associated  for  more  than  fifty  years  with 

kit  name,  from  his  harlng  been  made  in  1796  commander  of  a  military  corps,  vhlch  oonstitai«d 

ttw  guard  and  escort  for  public  occasions  of  the  Gorernor  In  the  Commonirealtb  of  Massaohn- 

The  command  was  conferred  at  a  time  when  the  title  was  supposed  to  express  for  the 

oTll  ** that  high  and  honorable  fbellng  which  makes  g«attom«n  soUUers, and  sokUert 
n 
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In  1814  he  took  an  active  and  very  important  part  in  measores  for 
establishing  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  with  an  asylum  for 
the  insane,  the  necessity  for  which  had  begun  to  be  deeply  felt.  He 
was  one  of  those  to  whom  an  act  of  incorporation  had  been  granted 
for  the  purpose,  with  a  valuable  donation  from  the  Commonwealth,  on 
the  condition  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  should  be 
raised  by  subscription  within  a  limited  time.  His  name  was  at  the 
head  of  the  first  list  of  trustees,  and  he  undertook  the  work  which  his 
position  involved  with  characteristic  energy.  His  influence  and  his 
services  were  highly  appreciated  by  those  with  whom  he  was  engaged 
in  that  undertaking.  The  subscriptions  were  made  on  the  condition 
that  the  full  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  should  be  obtained ; 
so  that  the  whole  depended  on  entire  success.  Besides  his  exertions 
in  rousing  other  subscribers,  he  and  his  elder  brother  contributed 
five  thousand  dollars  each  towards  the  fund,  and  it  was  completed 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  condition. 

In  1826  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  considerable  sum  for  additions 
to  the  Athenaeum.  Something  over  thirty  thousand  dollars  was 
required.  Col.  Perkins  and  his  nephew,  Mr.  James  Perkins,  son  and 
sole  heir  of  his  deceased  brother,  contributed  one  half  of  it,  paying 
eight  thousand  dollairs  each,  on  the  condition  that  the  same  amount 
should  be  subscribed  by  the  public,  which  was  done.  He  made  other 
valuable  donations  to  the  Athenaeum,  and  was,  for  several  years,  pres- 
ident of  that  institution. 

Soon  after  this,  having  witnessed  the  successftd  commencement  of 
railroads  in  England,  he  resolved  to  introduce  them  here ;  and  having 
obtained  a  charter  for  the  Granite  Railway  Company,  he  caused  one  or 
two  miles  in  length  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  granite 
from  the  quarries  in  Quincy  to  the  water.  This  was  the  first  railroad 
built  in  this  country,  though  there  was  a  rough  contrivance  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  removal  of  coal,  which  is  said  to  have  preceded  it 

In  1833  a  movement  was  made  to  obtain  funds  for  the  establi^- 
ment  of  a  school  for  blind  children  in  Boston.  Having  been  deeply 
interested  by  an  exhibition  given  to  show  their  capacity  for  improve- 
ment, he  made  a  donation  of  his  mansion-house  in  Pearl-street,  as  a 
place  for  their  residence.  He  gave  it  on  the  condition  that  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  should  be  contributed  by  the  public  as  a  fund 
to  aid  in  their  support.  Efforts  were  made  accordingly  to  efiect  that 
object,  and  proved  to  be  entirely  successful.  The  school  was  thos 
placed  on  a  stable  foundation,  and  by  means  that  insured  it  oontinued 
care.  The  incitement  which  had  thus  been  offered  to  the  community 
to  secure  so  valuable  an  estate  as  a  gift  to  the  public,  roused  general 
attention  to  the  subject  that  could  induce  such  a  donation.    Mutual 
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sympathy  in  endeayoring  to  effect  the  purpose  was  a  natural  result. 
This  became  widely  diffused.  An  institution  which  thus  offered  intel- 
ligence, enjoyment,  and  usefulness,  in  the  place  of  ignorance,  sorrow, 
and  idleness,  was  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  state  as  descry- 
ing aid  from  the  Commonwealth,  and  liberal  public  provision  was 
made  for  the  education  there  of  blind  children  whose  parents  needed 
assistance. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  Q.  Howe,  it  has  been  eminently  suo- 
cessiul,  and  is  known  through  the  country  as  an  important  example  of 
what  may  be  done.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  further,  that  the  country 
itself  is  more  widely  and  favorably  known  in  the  Old  World,  from  the 
annual  reports  of  what  has  been  effected  there,,  not  only  by  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  printing  for  the  blind,  but  by  new  discoveries  in 
the  possibility  of  instruction,  which  he  has  demonstrated. 

The  publications  from  the  press  of  the  institution,  under  his  care, 
probably  comprise  more  matter  than  all  the  other  works  in  the  English' 
language  that  have  ever  been  published  for  the  use  of  the  blind ;  and, 
at  the  recent  "  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all  Nations  " 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  of  London,  the  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  his 
specimens  for  the  best  system  of  letters  and  the  best  mode  of  printing 
such  books.  But,  beyond  this.  Dr.  Howe  has  enlarged  the  science  of 
mind  by  reaching  and  developing  the  intellect  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
mute,  shut  up  from  human  intercourse  by  obstruction  in  all  the  avenues 
of  the  senses  but  one ;  and  proved  that  the  single  sense  of  touch  can  be 
made  the  medium  for  effectual  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
for  the  free  interchange  even  of  the  most  refined  and  delicate  senti- 
ments that  are  known  to  the  heart  of  woman.  In  this  he  was  the  first 
to  reduce  to  certainty  what  had  before  been  only  a  problem,  and  has 
shown  that  there  is  no  solid  ground  for  the  principle  of  law  on  the 
subject,  as  laid  down  by  Blackstone,  that  **  a  man  who  is  bom  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  is  looked  upon  by  the  law  as  in  the  same  state  with 
an  idiot ;  he  being  supposed  incapable  of  any  understanding,  as  want- 
ing all  those  senses  which  furnish  the  human  mind  with  ideas." 

The  estate  given  by  Col.  Perkins,  although  spacious  in  extent,  was 
becoming,  from  its  position,  better  suited  for  purposes  of  trade  than  of 
residence.  From  the  same  cause,  however,  it  was  rising  in  pecuniary 
value,  and  not  long  afterwards  it  was  exchanged,  with  his  consent,  he 
releasing  all  conditional  rights  of  reversion,  for  a  large  edifice  in  the 
suburbs,  built  for  another  purpose,  but  admirably  adapted,  by  location 
and  structure,  for  the  residence  of  young  people.  It  overlooks  the 
harbor,  is  secure  by  its  elevation  from  any  interruption  of  light  or  air, 
and  affords  ample  room  for  all  who  may  desire  to  come. 

The  institution  bears  his  name.      That  something  important  would 
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liave  eventually  been  done  in  Massachusetts  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  even  if  he  had  rendered  no  assistance,  cannot  be  doubted.  Dr. 
John  D.  Fisher,  a  physician  of  great  worth,  to  whose  memory  a  mon- 
ument has  been  erected  at  Mt.  Auburn,  for  his  early  exertions  in  the 
cause,  moving  almost  unaided,  had  previously  obtained  an  act  of 
incorporation  from  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose;  and  Edward 
Brooks,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Prescott,  the  historian,  with  some  other  gentle- 
men, had  united  with  him  to  promote  it.  What  followed  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  their  preparatory  movements.  But  Col. 
Perkins,  by  the  impulse  of  a  powerful  hand,  suddenly  roused  the  com- 
munity to  aid  in  the  project,  and  placed  it  at  once  in  an  advanced  posi- 
tion, which  otherwise  it  probably  would  have  required  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  with  arduous  exertions,  to  attain.  At  that  time  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  in  England  were  little  more  than  workshops, 
affording  hardly  any  instruction  except  for  manual  labor,  and  no 
printing,  though  two  small  books  had  been  printed  in  Scotland.  But 
through  his  aid  and  advice  the  means  were  obtained  and  effectually 
applied  for  an  establishment  on  a  more  liberal  plan,  giving  the  prece- 
dence to  intellectual  and  moral  education.  There  is  little  doubt, 
therefore,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  good  which  has  been  effected 
thus  &r,  within  the  institution,  and  by  its  example  elsewhere,  is  the 
result  of  his  munificent  donation,  and  the  wise  condition  which  he 
attached  to  it. 

It  should  be  remarked  here,  however,  to  guard  against  any  mistake 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  blind,  that  while  the  pupils  are 
placed,  through  his  means,  in  a  building  which  might  give  the  impres- 
sion that  its  inhabitants  are  likely  to  be  in  want  of  nothing,  the  insti- 
tution is  by  no  means  richly  endowed.  The  money  that  has  been  lib- 
erally given  has  been  liberally  spent  in  the  cause  of  education ;  and 
those  who  are  inclined  to  give  or  leave  any  portion  of  their  wealth  fw 
the  relief  of  misfortune,  should  be  informed  that  the  blind  still  need, 
and  humbly  hope  to  be  remembered.  There  can  hardly  be  any  class 
of  persons  to  whom  books,  and  a  large  library  of  books,  can  afl&>rd  so 
great  a  delight  as  those  whose  sources  of  enjoyment  do  not  indnde 
that  of  sight;  and,  after  reading  in  the  report  of  the  juries  on 
the  awards  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London,  ten 
close  pages,  that  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  printing  for  the  blind, 
with  an  historical  sketch  in  which  marked  prominence  has  been  given 
to  what  has  been  done  at  "  The  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston,'' 
it  can  hardly  be  heard  without  sorrow  that  the  printing  there  is  sus- 
pended for  want  of  pecuniary  means ;  and  that  the  publication  of  the 
Cyclopedia  in  twenty  volumes,  probably  the  most  valuable  work,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bible,  that  has  ever  been  attempted  for  the 
blind,  was  necessarWy  stopped  V\\k  \\i^  ^\^\K  volume. 
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After  his  retirement  from  commerce,  in  1838,  Col.  Perkins  found 
sufficient  occupation  in  the  management  of  his  property ;  in  various 
matters  of  a  public  nature  which  interested  him ;  and  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  trees,  and  particularly  of  fruits  and  flowers,  on  his  estate  at 
Brookline.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  nature;  and  in 
travelling  sometimes  went  far  out  of  his  way  to  examine  a  beautiRil 
tree,  or  to  enjoy  an  interesting  view.  Occasionally  he  made  a  voyage 
to  Europe,  renewing  his  observations  on  the  changes  and  improve- 
ments that  were  to  be  seen  there.  He  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  many 
times,  always  keeping  a  diary,  which  he  filled  with  the  incidents  that 
occurred,  with  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  and  with  remarks  worthy 
of  an  intelligent  traveller ;  and  sending  home  works  of  art,  some  of 
which  were  bestowed  as  gifts.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  prog- 
ress and  welfare  of  American  artists,  kindly  aiding  some  who 
desired  to  improve  by  studying  the  great  models  in  Europe,  and  lib- 
erally purchasing  the  works  of  those  who  deserved  encouragement. 
He  was  generally  very  agreeable  to  those  with  whom  he  fell  in  as  fellow- 
travellers  ;  and  where  he  became  known  abroad  as  an  American,  he  left 
a  very  favorable  impression  of  the  character  of  his  countrymen. 

Active  industry  had  been  and  continued  to  be  the  habit  of  his  life. 
The  day  with  him  was  well  occupied,  and  equally  well  ordered.  He 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  rise  early,  to  consider  what  required  his 
attention,  and  to  prepare  so  much  of  what  he  had  to  do  personally  as 
he  could  perform  by  himself,  that  he  might  meet  the  world  ready  to 
decide  and  direct  promptly  and  clearly.  This  enabled  him  to  trans- 
act business  with  ease  and  accuracy,  and  made  him  so  far  master  of 
his  time  that  he  found  leisure  for  various  objects,  both  of  usefulness 
and  enjoyment,  as  well  as  for  courteous  and  kind  attention  to  the 
affairs  and  wishes  of  others,  which  it  might  have  been  supposed  would 
hardly  be  remembered  by  one  so  occupied.  Each  day  with  him  was 
the  illustration  of  a  thought  which  young  men,  and  particularly  young 
men  entering  on  commercial  life,  will  find  to  be  a  safeguard  against 
precipitation  or  perplexity,  and  against  the  irritation  as  well  as  the 
miserable  shifts  to  which  they  sometimes  lead.  The  action  of  the 
mind  in  preparing  with  calm  foresight  what  is  to  be  done,  before  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  is  widely  different  from  its  action  when  affairs 
are  left  until  necessity  presses,  and  the  powers  are  confused  by  various 
calls  on  the  attention  in  the  midst  of  hurry  and  embarrassment. 
What  is  only  method  in  the  first  case  actually  becomes  a  faculty,  and 
sometimes  passes  for  uncommon  ability,  of  which  it  has  the  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  men,  who  really  show  great  powers  when 
pressed  by  necessity  for  despatch,  are  in  truth  unable,  without  being 
aware  of  such  a  defect,  to  foresee  and  prepare  what  they  have  to  do 
before  they  feel  the  pressure.     When  that  oeaae&,\yi%  ^x«tNA»ii  \xm 
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often  ceases  with  it ;  and  important  matters  are  left  to  be  done  at 
some  future  time,  which  perhaps  are  neyer  done.  The  older  they 
grow  the  more  incurable  is  the  evil,  and  melancholy  instances  ni^t 
be  given  of  bankruptcy  late  in  life,  after  great  success,  which  might 
be  traced  chiefly  to  this  cause.  It  is  said  that  the  Hon.  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  of  Boston,  who  left  a  large  fortune,  after  a  life  well  worthy 
of  imitation,  on  being  once  asked  what  rule  he  would  recommend  to  a 
young  man  as  most  likely  to  ensure  success,  answered,  **  Let  him 
mind  his  business ;  *'  and  to  a  similar  inquiry,  it  has  been  said  that 
Robert  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  well  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  estimable  merchants  ever  known  in  that  gnat 
city,  and  for  his  wide  hospitality,  once  answered,  *'  Let  him  be  before* 
hand  with  his  business." 

Numerous  instances  might  be  given  of  his  kindness  in  promoting 
the  success  of  others,  and  particularly  of  young  men  engaging  io 
voyages  or  other  commercial  enterprises ;  and  he  always  showed  a 
warm  interest  in  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Young  Meo, 
to  which  he  made  a  donation  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  building. 

After  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Perkins,  some  important  busbess  in 
which  he  was  concerned  required  attention  at  Washington,  and  his 
courageous  spirit  still  rising  above  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  made  one 
more  journey  there,  resolved  to  see  to  it  himself.  While  there  he 
was  concerned  to  find  that  work  was  likely  to  be  suspended  on  the 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Washington.  On  his  return  home,  he 
took  measures  to  rouse  fresh  interest  in  the  work,  and  a  considenble 
sum  was  raised  for  it  through  his  exertions. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  gave  one  more  remarkable  proof  of 
his  continued  interest  in  what  was  going  on  about  him,  and  of  his 
readiness  to  aid  liberally  in  all  that  he  deemed  important  to  public 
welfare  and  intelligence.  A  large  and  costly  building  had  been 
erected  for  the  Boston  Athenseum  by  contribution  from  the  public* 
liberally  made  for  that  purpose.  A  fund  of  $120,000  was  now  to  be 
provided  for  annual  expenses  and  for  regular  additions  to  the  HbraiJ* 
As  Col.  Perkins  had  already  done  a  great  deal  for  the  AthemeoDt  do 
application  was  made  to  him  for  further  aid.  He,  however,  Toloota* 
rily  ^sked  for  the  book  containing  the  largest  class  of  subscriptions,  and 
added  his  name  to  those  contributing  three  thousand  dollars  each. 
Soon  afterward  ho  inquired  of  the  president  of  the  Athenaeum  what 
progress  had  been  made,  and  was  told  that  the  subscriptions  amoonted 
to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  all  of  them  being,  however,  on  the  coodi' 
tion  that  the  full  sum  should  be  made  up  within  the  year ;  and  that 
everything  possible  seemed  to  have  been  done.  He  then  gave  bis  aan^ 
anco  that  the  attempt  should  not  be  suffered  to  fail,  even  for  so  laip 
a  deficit  as  that.    Further  assbtance  from  him,  however,  was  lendeiw 
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tmnecessarj,  chiefly  by  the  noble  beqaest  of  Samuel  Appleton,  Esq., 
a  man  of  liberality  and  benevolence  like  his  own,  who  died  during 
^e  summer,  leaving  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  trus-  • 
tees,  to  be  distributed  at  their  discretion  for  scientific,  literary,  relig- 
ions, or  charitable  purposes.  The  trustees  appropriated  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  this  fund,  and  the  remaining  sum  of  fifleen  thou- 
sand dollars  was  easily  obtained  by  further  subscriptions  at  large. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1854,  he  found  it  necessary  to  submit  to  a 
slight  surgical  operation,  which  was  successfully  performed,  and  there 
was  every  indication  that  his  health  and  life  would  be  still  further 
prolonged.  But  his  race,  already  protracted,  was  run,  and,  becoming 
more  and  more  feeble  through  the  10th,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness toward  evening,  in  which  he  continued  for  some  hours, 
when  he  died  tranquilly,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  January, 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

The  funeral  service  took  place  at  the  church  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gan- 
nett, where  he  had  long  worshipped,  and  was  marked  by  one  incident 
peculiarly  touching  in  its  association.  The  solemn  music,  usual  on 
sach  occasions,  was  impressively  performed  by  a  large  choir  of  pupils 
from  the  Perkins*  Institution  for  the  Blind,  who  had  requested  per- 
mission to  sing  the  requiem  for  that  friend  through  whom  they  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  their  spacious  dwelling. 

The  impression  of  his  character  left  on  the  community  was  such  as 
had  been  sketched,  a  short  time  before,  in  language  that  admits  of  no 
iipprovement,  and  needs  no  addition,  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  in 
a  note  written  with  his  own  hand  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  his 
works,  presented  to  Col.  Perkins : 

"Washington,  April  19, 1862. 

**  Mt  dear  Sib  :  —  If  I  possessed  anything  which  I  might  suppose  likely  to 
be  more  acceptable  to  you,  as  a  proof  of  my  esteem,  than  these  volumes,  I  should 
have  sent  it  in  their  stead.  But  I  do  not ;  and  therefore  ask  your  acceptance  of 
«  copy  of  this  edition  of  my  speeches.  I  have  long  cherished,  my  dear  sir,  a 
proiband,  warm,  affectionate,  and,  I  may  say,  a  filial  regard  for  your  person  and 
character.  I  have  looked  upon  you  as  one  bom  to  do  good,  and  who  has  ful- 
filled his  mission;  as  a  man,  without  spot  or  blemish;  as  a  merchant,  known 
and  honored  over  the  whole  world;  a  most  liberarsupporter  and  promoter  of 
science  and  the  arts;  always  kind  to  scholars  and  literary  men,  and  greatly  be- 
loved by  Ihem  all;  friendly  to  all  the  institutions  of  Religion,  Morality,  and 
Education;  and  an  unwavering  and  determined  supporter  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  country,  and  of  those  great  principles  of  Civil  Liberty,  which  it  is  so 
well  calculated  to  uphold  and  advance.  These  sentiments  I  inscribe  here  in 
•ooordance  with  my  best  judgment,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  heart ;  and  I 
wish  here  to  record,  also,  my  deep  sense  of  the  many  personal  obligations  under 
irhlch  you  have  placed  roe  in  the  course  of  our  long  acquaintance. 

"  Your  ever  faithful  friend,  Daniel  Wkbstkb. 

*«To  the  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Perkins." 
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BT    OIDBOH    T.    THATBE, 
Lata  Prtecipal  of  Cbauacy   Ball  MmmI, 


Batiho,  in  my  opeDing  letter,  very  briefly  touched  upon  the  general 
tjeot  of  school-keeping,  I  propose  now  to  indicate  more  particularly 
at  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  seoore  success  in  the  objects  at  which 
a  will  aim.  And,  in  my  view,  self-examination,  seli^lisoipline,  self- 
remment,  self-renunciation,  to  a  great  extent,  comprise  the  most 
rious  and  certain  means  at  your  command.  These  will  do  more  to 
MDote  the  successful  management  of  your  school,  than  any  set  of 
[68,  howcTcr  well  conceiyed  or  rigidly  enforced. 
ro  ascertain  and  explore  the  springs  of  action  in  one's  own  mind,  is  to 
bain  possession  of  the  key  that  will  unlock  the  minds  of  others ;  than 
ioh  noUiing  is  more  important  in  the  business  you  have  undertaken; 
i  nothing  will  give  more  effectual  control  over  those  intrusted  to 
or  care.  And,  as  this  is  a  leading  object  with  the  tea<^er,  and  one 
which  his  usefulness  mainly  depends,  it  should  be,  first  of  all,  so- 
red. There  are  ten  persons  who  fail  in  school-government,  to  one 
lO  fidls  in  mere  instruction.  The  extent  of  classical  and  scientific 
Bparation  is  of  little  moment,  where  the  capacity  for  government  b 
ficient. 

Self-examination,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  will  unfold  to  you  natural 
ises  and  motives,  of  which  you  may  now  be  wholly  unaware.  You 
%j  have  been  drifting  forward  on  the  stream  of  life,  like  a  deserted 
ip  on  the  bosom  of  a  mighty  river,  heedless  of  your  course,  and 
listing  that  the  right  haven  would  be  found  at  last,  without  any 
eoial  agency  on  your  part  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  whirlpools,  the 
tstmctions  and  rocks,  that  lie  exposed  or  hidden  before  you.  You 
el  no  **  compunctious  visitings  "  at  this  state  of  things ;  for  you  have 
sver  been  roused  to  their  contemplation.  Your  attention  has  never 
ten  called  to  an  investigation  of  those  ruling  influences  which,  un- 
lown  to  yourself,  have  hitherto  led  you  onward  in  time's  pathway. 
Yon  have  felt  no  responsibility,  for  you  have  acted  for  yourself 
one;  and  being,  as  you  supposed,  an  exemplar  or  model  to  no  other, 
kve  made  no  effort  to  alter  your  course. 

The  case  is  now  wholly  changed.  What  you  are  in  motive,  princi- 
le,  habit,  manners,  will  the  pupils  under  your  charge,  to  a  greater 
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or  less  degree,  beoome.  There  may  be  points  exhibited  bj  you  be- 
fore jour  school,  which  in  vxrrd  you  steadily  condemn  ;  bat  powerlen 
and  ineffective  will  be  that  precJ^pt  which  your  example  opposes  with 
its  living  force.  Hence  the  necessity  of  this  personal  inspection. 
^*Know  thyself"  was  the  injunction  of  an  ancient  philosopher;  asd 
it  has  been  reiterated  by  many  among  the  wise  of  modem  days. 

Most  of  those  traits  which  make  up  what  we  call  character  in  a  man, 
are  the  results  of  education  as  developed  not  only  by  the  processes  of 
flohool  instruction,  but  by  whatever  passes  before  the  eye,  whatever 
sounds  upon  the  ear,  excites  the  imagination,  warms  the  heart,  ormo?n 
the  various  passions  within  us;  and  the  more  frequently  the  miod 
falls  under  the  same  set  of  influences,  the  greater  the  probability  that 
the  character  will  take  a  stamp  conformably  to  such  influences.  Heooe 
we  perceive,  although  with  some  exceptions,  a  marked  similarity  in 
individuals  of  the  same  parentage.  But  there  are  traits  inherent  m 
the  human  constitution,  and  widely  differing  from  each  other,  u 
strongly  marked  as  the  instincts  of  animals,  which  lead  one  species  to 
seek  the  air,  and  another  the  water,  without  any  teaching  whatever. 

The  man  of  nervous  temperament  will  exhibit  conduct  conformable 
to  it ;  the  phlegmatic,  to  it.  The  acquisitive  tendency  produce?  ^ 
avaricious  man ;  the  taciturn,  the  silent  man.  Although  the  opera- 
tions of  these  original  elements  in  our  species  can,  perhaps,  never  be 
entirely  reversed,  they  may,  under  faithful  training,  be  so  qualified  as 
to  make  them  subserve  the  cause  of  duty  and  humanity ;  for  we  are 
never  to  admit  that  the  great  Creator  made  anything  but  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  ultimate  well-being  of  his  creatures.  As,  on  the  cod- 
pletion  of  his  six  days'  work,  he  saw  that  **  it  was  very  good,"  we  tie 
bound  to  believe  that  every  element  in  man's  nature,  whether  physi- 
cal, moral,  social,  or  intellectual,  was  intended  to  become  the  instni- 
ment  of  good  in  some  department  of  the  great  system  of  things,  bov- 
ever  perversion  or  excessive  indulgence  may  sometimes  prodaoe  the 
very  opposite  effects.  To  say  otherwise,  would  be  like  assertiog  that 
light  is  no  blessing,  because  it  may  dazzle  or  blind  the  eye ;  or  that 
fire  is  a  curse,  because  it  sometimes  consumes  our  dwellings  or  destroys 
our  treasures ;  or  that  water  is  our  foe,  because  it  may  drown  as. 

It  being  established,  then,  that  ours  is  a  complex  nature,  and  that, 
without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  it,  as  existing  in  ourselves  iodivii^ 
ually,  we  cannot  do  all  in  our  sphere,  of  which  we  are  capable,  for  tlie 
benefit  of  our  fellow-beings,  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  beooatt 
our  first  duty ;  and,  especially,  when  we  put  ourselves  in  a  poeitioD  ^ 
stamp  an  image  of  our  spiritual  selves  upon  those  who  are  oomnitteii 
to  our  influence  and  oar  training. 
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Oar  first  care,  then,  in  this  business  of  self-inspection,  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  we  have  any  tendencies  or  proclivities  that  militate  with 
our  highest  idea  of  a  perfect  man ;  whether  our  motives  are  lofly,  our 
affections  holy,  our  principles  upright,  our  feelings  and  tastes  pure,  our 
intentions  unselfish,  our  habits  such  as  they  should  be.  Every  one  has 
a  beau  ideal  in  his  own  mind ;  and,  if  we  fall  below  it  in  any  of  these 
particulars,  we  are  to  set  about  bringing  ourselves  up  to  the  standard 
we  have  assumed. 

In  this  great  work  we  shall  need  aid  beyond  ourselves.  In  fact, 
self-love  will  be  continually  blinding  us,  or  leading  us  astray  from  a 
strict  and  righteous  judgment ;  and,  to  enable  us  to  be  just,  we  must 
as  constantly  seek  for  aid  where  only  it  is  to  be  found. 

Having,  then,  ascertained  the  defects  in  our  character,  our  next  stq> 
is  to  impose  that  self-discipline  which  reformation  requires.  It  may 
be  difficult, — it  doubtless  will  be ;  but  the  result  will  be  worth  more 
than  its  cost  The  work  must  be  commenced  in  strong  faith,  with  an 
unyielding  will ;  and  a  resolute  perseverance  will  achieve  the  victory. 

Have  you  doubts  as  to  how  you  shall  begin  upon  the  new  course  7 
Phrenology  teaches  that  every  organ  has  one  antagonistic  to  it ;  and 
that  by  exercising  it,  and  suffering  its  opposite  to  lie  dormant,  the 
^rrner  will  enlarge,  and  the  latter  shrivel  for  want  of  exercise. 
Take  a  hint .  from  this.  Have  you  discovered  that  your  motives 
centre  in  self?  Seek  every  opportunity  for  benefiting  others,  even  at 
some  personal  sacrifice.  Have  you  found  yourself  indulging  in  any 
passion  ?  Cultivate  a  feeling  of  gentleness  and  forbearance.  Put 
yourself  in  the  way  of  meeting  provocation,  that  you  may  learn,  by 
practical  experience,  to  resist  the  temptation  to  the  evil.  Have  you 
detected  a  love  of  ease,  or  of  inaction,  or  indolence  ?  Nerve  yourself 
to  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  propensity  or  habit^  if  it  has.  already 
become  such,  assured  that,  if  continued,  it  will  prove  fatal  to  every 
Boble  purpose.  Have  you  accustomed  yourself  to  speak  ill  of  others, 
or  encouraged  slandejr  or  gossip  in  your  associates  ?  Kesolve  to  check 
it  where  you  can,  whether  in  the  domestic  circle,  or  abroad  among 
strangers;  and  resolve,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  silent  where  you  can- 
not commend.  If  others  are  unjust  to  you,  be  forgiving  and  generous 
to  them.  If  the  cost  or  inconvenienue  be  great,  the  discipline  will  be 
all  the  better  and  more  useful.  It  is  by  such  trials  that  the  character 
is  to  be  improved  and  perfected.  It  was  not  sleeping  on  beds  of  down 
that  prepared  the  men  of  76  to  endure  the  unutterable  hardships  of 
those  days  ;  but  a  long  and  severe  training  in  the  rigorous  school  of 
adversity  and  seU-Jeuial.  It  is  the  wielding  of  the  heavy  sledge  that 
imparts  vigor  to  the  arm  of  the  smith  ;  while  the  same  brawny  limb, 
cotifincil  in  a  sliiiir,  would  soon  wither  into  imbecility. 
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Thus,  then,  are  you  to  treat  propensities  and  habits,  and  every  sin 
or  defect,  which  you  find  besetting  jou  or  opposing  your  progrea 
towards  the  standard  you  have  set  up  for  your  own  attainment 

A  discipline  like  this  terminates  at  last  in  that  self-oonqnest  so  im- 
portant in  eyery  situation  of  life,  and  is  of  unspeakable  advantage  to 
him  who  is  the  guide  of  the  young  in  the  beginning  of  their  career.  * 

The  importance  of  self-govemment  has  been  proverbial  from  tiie 
days  of  Solomon.  It  enables  its  possessor  to  make  Uie  best  use  of 
his  powers  under  any  circumstances  that  may  arise.  It  decides  the 
contest  between  two  individuals,  in  other  respects  equal,  declariog  ftr 
him  **  who  ruleth  his  own  spirit."  Nay,  it  comes,  in  lieu  of  biel- 
lectual  power,  in  the  dispute,  and  secures  the  victory  to  him  who  if 
in  other  respects  the  weaker  man.  It  is  highly  useful  in  every  sphere; 
and,  in  that  of  the  teacher,  is  in  requisition  every  hour  of  every  daj. 

The  last  of  these  elements  of  preparation  is  self-renundation,  or 
self-sacrifice,  a  state  of  mind  the  most  difficult  to  reach,  and  yet  the 
noblest  of  all;  for  it  was  the  leading  characteristic  in  the  Great 
Teacher — the  purest,  safest  model  for  every  other  teacher. 

You  will,  very  naturally,  in  the  outset  of  your  pedagogical  coarse, 
feel  jealous  of  your  authority  and  dignity,  and  require  a  defereoce 
and  respect  from  your  pupils,  which,  if  withheld  or  rendered  tardilj, 
you  may  be  disposed  to  resent  or  make  the  occasion  of  severe  disei' 
pline  to  the  ofiPender.     It  is  fitting  that  this  point  should  not  be  neg* 
lected ;  but  be  not  hasty  to  act  or  to  adopt  extreme  measures  in  such 
a  case.     Assure  yourself  first  that  disrespect  was  intended.    The  kv 
state  of  manners  at  this  day  is  notorious.     In  many  families,  of  good 
standing  in  the  world,  it  is  a  subject  that  scarcely  comes  within  the 
cognizance,  or,  apparently,  the  thought  of  parents.     The  children  are 
not  trained  to  observe  the  courtesies  of  civilised  society,  bat  actoallj 
grow  up  like  the  untutored  savage  of  our  western  wilds.     If  any  re* 
finement  exists  around  them,  they  are  somewhat  affected  by  it;  bit 
they  do  and  speak  as  others — leading  individuals  in  the  fiunilies— do. 
Hence,  many  a  noble-spirited  boy  enters  the  school-room  praetieaUj 
unconscious  of  the  claims  of  the  teacher  to  any  token  of  req>eet  from 
him,  that  had  never  been  required  around  the  hearth-stone  of  his  ovb 
home.     Consequently,  his  manner  may  be  rough,  hb  tones  loud  and 
coarse,  his  language  ill-chosen,  his  carriage  clownish,  even  on  kii  M 
introduction  to  the  teacher.     Should  such  a  one  oome  under  jov 
observation,  judge  him  not  hastily ;  check  him  not  hardly.    Hm* 
may  lie  within  that  repulsive  exterior  the  best  elements  of  oar  natorsi 
and  he  may  be  wholly  unconscious  that  he  has  infringed  any  of  the 
laws  of  civility.     Ascertain,  therefore,  the  facts  in  the  case^  before 
you  arraign  him  for  his  delinquency. 
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Every  varietj  of  temperameQi,  too,  may  be  found  among  j^ir 
papils.  The  merry,  the  daring,  the  timid,  the  artful ;  one,  so  oyemia- 
ning  with  fun  and  frolic,  that  he  commits  'many  a  breach  of  good 
manners  quite  involuntarily;  another,  easily  excited  by  passionu 
answers  rudely,  under  its  impulse,  when,  in  his  sober  judgment,  he 
would  stand  self-condemned,  although  his  pride  might  forbid  his 
acknowledging  his  fault. 

Cases  will  be  cont^ually  occurring  to  test  the  principle  of  self-sacri- 
fbe  within  you ;  and  well  will  it  be  for  your  own  happiness,  and  better 
still  for  your  pupils,  if  you  shall  have  so  firmly  established  it,  as  to 
enable  you  to  endure  from  theui,  for  a  time,  what  you  would,  perhaps, 
be  disposed,  if  coming  from  others,  to  consider  an  insult. 

But  do  not  mbunderstand  me.  I  would  have  your  pupils  behave 
with  strict  propriety ;  would  have  you  enforce  it  as  a  rule.  My 
object  in  these  remarks  is  to  guard  against  precipitate  action ;  nay,  to 
prepare  you  to  carry  the  martyr-spirit  into  your  government,  when 
the  welfare  of  the  children  shall  require  it.  The  mother  sometimes 
oomes  to  her  knees  before  her  offending  child.  The  spirit  that  dic- 
tates such  an  act  should  move  the  teacher  in  cases  demanding  it. 
Cases  so  extreme  would  rarely  occur  in  school ;  but  when  they  do 
happen,  he  should  be  prepared  to  meet  them  in  this  maternal  spirit. 

When  the  first  Napoleon  had  an  object  to  gain,  whether  it  was  the 
earrying  of  a  bridge,  the  taking  of  a  city,  or  the  subdumg  of  a  king* 
dom,  difficulties  did  not  daunt  him,  nor  the  cost  in  men  or  treasure 
cause  him  to  waver  in  his  purpose.  The  only  question  was,  *'  how 
many  men  will  it  cost  ?  ^  and  they  were  detached  for  the  servioe* 
With  a  similar  determination,  but  for  a  far  nobler  end,  the  teacher  is 
to  ask  himself,  "  what  amount  of  labor,  what  degree  of  personal  sacri- 
fice, will  it  require  of  me  to  save  this  child  7  "  The  question  being 
solved,  the  generous  effort  is,  with  Bonapartean  promptness,  to  be 
commenced.  The  debasing  passion  is  subdued ;  the  repulsive  habit 
reformed;  the  evil  tendency  put  in  check, — and  the  boy  is  redeemed ! 

Do  you  ask  me  if  this  is  the  preparation  for  keeping  school  ?  I 
answer,  the  course  I  have  recommended  comprises  the  initiatory  steps. 
They  are  the  most  necessary  ones  of  all ;  first,  because  they  involve 
^e  highest  good  of  a  human  being ;  and,  secondly,  because  they  come 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  examination  of  school  committees,  either 
at  the  time  the  teacher  receives  his  certificate  of  competency  to  take 
charge  of  a  school,  or  at  the  public  examinations,  when  he  appears 
before  the  people,  to  prove  or  disprove  the  accuracy  of  the  com- 
mittee's written  opinion. 

lam  well  aware  of  the  check  that  this  perversion  of  the  relative 
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vJiae  of  things  among  Skshool  Committees,  must  hare  a  tendency  to 
impose  on  the  ardor  of  a  young  teacher  of  high  aims ;  and  how  gnik 
the  danger  to  discouragement  that  he  must  have  to  encounter  as  he 
anticipates  the  non-appreciation  of  his  acquirements  in  his  school  of 
self-discipline,  among  those  who  are  to  be  his  publicly  constituted 
legal  advi^ers  or  directors.     Still,  I  cannot  consent  that  he  should 
lower  his  standard.     If  he  adopts  the  teacher's  vocation  as  a  permi* 
nent  one,  these  things  will  be  needful  to  his  complete  success ;  and  he 
should  be  ambitious,  for  the  benefit  he  may  confer  on  his  pupils,  tf 
well  as  for  his  own  fame,  to  leave  such  marks  of  hb  training  and 
eareiul  instruction  on  their  feelings,  habits,  and  principles,  as  will 
show  to  the  good  and  wise  that  he  measured  his  duty  in  the  school* 
room  by  a  standard  more  lofty,  more  grand,  than  that  which  is  satis* 
fied  with  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  grammar,  geography,  and 
arithmetic.     These  in  their  order.     I  would  not  derogate  an  iota  fipon 
their  true  value ;  but  I  would  have,  without  any  compromise  wha^ 
ever,  those  things  take  the  first  place,  on  which  the  character,  integ- 
rity, moral  worth,  and  that  happiness  which  springs  from  pure  foon- 
tains,  and  which  is  alone  worth  striving  for,  depend. 

The  teacher  who  conscientiously  believes  this,  and  has  made  a 
faithful  effort  to  fit  himself  to  carry  out  the  views  presented  in  this 
letter,  is  worthy  to  mould  the  rising  race, — to  fit  the  embryo  men  to 
become  voters  under  a  free  government,  to  become  legislators  capa- 
ble of  making  wise  laws,  and  upright  magistrates  to  execute  them. 

Such  teachers  the  republic  emphatically  feeds.     Such  must  be  had, 
if  wo  would  perpetuate  the  glorious  institutions  of  our  Heaven-fiivored 
country.     Prosperity  in  commerce,  in  wealth,  in  power,  in  &me,  ift 
population,  is  of  little  value,  if  there  be  not  a  foundation  in  some- 
thing more    substantial — more  enduring;   if,  in  short,  public  and 
private  virtue  be  not  the  grand  basis — "  the  stability  of  our  land.** 

The  foundation  of  all  practical  education  must  be  in  the  depart-- 
ment  of  morals ;  and  this  should  be  insisted  on  by  all  sapervisors  oF 
schools  throughout  the  land.  Teachers  should  be  examined  in  thi^ 
as  '<the  principal  thing;'*  and,  if  found  deficient,  whatever  thdc* 
attainments  in  science,  should  be  rejected.  It  is  full  time  that  boiii0 
practical  use  should  be  made  of  the  doctrine  assented  to  by  all,  tha^ 
the  moral  and  social  nature  should  be  educated ;  and  this  can  be  be^ 
secured  by  engaging  the  services  of  persons  who  have  made  it  m 
matter  of  particular  attention.     * 

Xbbata.  —In  Um  Introductory  Letter,  p.  8M,  ninth  lia|  IktNB  the  top, 
indi49Qluklp  t  next  pwagniph,  •*  tjrant^ »»  for  tyrant. 


XII.   MENTAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMAN 
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BsAUTiFUL  and  exquisite  things  have  been  spoken  for  woraan'a 
ear ;  boquets  of  flowery  adulation  lie  pressed  between  crimson  and 
^Ided  lids,  on  every  parlor  table.  True  and  Christian  sentiments 
have  also  been  amassed  upon  this  honored  theme.  Have  not  all  the  com- 
binations of  words,  and  varieties  of  thought,  on  the  subject  of  Female  Ed- 
ucation, been  quite  exhausted  ?  Nay,  truths,  permanent  and  changeless, 
afford  a  limitless  variety  of  views  to  different  minds,  as  does  the  light 
from  the  same  sun  to  different  eyes ;  and  human  faces  are  not  aa 
distinctive  as  are  the  souls  which  give  them  expression.  But  the 
useful  of  to-dayy  may  have  no  need  to  differ  from  the  useful  of  yes- 
terday ;  the  world  is  ever  passing  through  a  series  of  repetitions ; 
the  same  sun  that  shone  upon  the  glistening  tents  of  Abraham, 
the  same  stars  that  watched  abovS  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  have 
ever  since  been  moving  through  their  daily  courses.  Generation 
afier  generation  passes  on  and  off  the  stage  of  life,  through  a  com- 
mon route  of  wants  and  experiences.  There  must  be  a  constanUj 
renewed  application  of  motive  and  nourishment  to  the  physical  and 
psychical  man.  The  mind  that  has  once  imbibed  truth  or  incitement, 
may  require  it  none  the  less  again,  neither  will  it  feed  alone  on  dried 
or  preserved  fruits,  but  craves  the  juiciness  and  freshness  of  the  newly 
plucked,  even  though  but  scarcely  ripe.  It  is  the  latest  style,  the 
just  imported,  the  to-days'  paper  that  are  most  eagerly  called  for, 
even  though  the  old  were  better,  or  the  same.  The  world  is  begirdled 
with  labels  of  New^  which  reappearing  in  its  revolution,  dupe  the  rest- 
less expectant.  Thus  the  old  renewed,  is  ever  attracting  the  listless 
attention.  Valuable  and  comprehensive  as  are  the  teachings  of  the 
dead,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  living  multitudes  are  chiefly 
swayed  by  their  living  associates,  and  are  influenced  more  by  the 
repeated  than  the  remembered  truths.  Then  whoso  has  a  thought 
to  utter,  is  not  to  suppress  it,  because  the  like  has  been  spokea 
before.  It  is  thought  on  the  wmg,  as  it  were,  that  attract  the  obser- 
ver's eye,  and  it  is  the  earnestness  of  the  outsending  spirit  that  gives 
it  force,  it  is  the  arrow  shot  at  the  mark  that  does  execution,  not  the 
random  throws,  or  the  residue  in  the  quiver ;  and  so  a  word  that 
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comes  with  the  impulse  of  strong  desire,  and  urgent  feeling  to  a  cer- 
tain aim,  accomplishes  more  than  many  generalities  or  reserved  pow- 
ers. Then  let  the  earnest  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject and  of  its  high  claims  to  repeated  consideration,  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  appearance  of  another  treatise  on  the  object  and 
means  of  Woman's  Mental  Education.  There  is  manifestly  a  contin- 
uous progress  in  public  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  afifording 
to  woman,  educational  opportunities,  but  these  increasing  efforts  lack 
a  fixed  aim  ;  these  enlarging  views  want  system.  Both  parents  and 
their  daughters,  in  determining  the  kind  and  degree  of  intellectual 
discipline  desirable  for  the  young  lady,  are  controlled  more  gener- 
ally by  custom  than  principle.  Without  a  common  and  distinct 
object  there  can  be  among  educators  of  youth,  no  unity  of  plan  or 
appropriateness  of  means.  What  result  might  be  expected  from  the 
agriculturist  who  should  sow  and  plant  at  hap-hazard,  with  the  desire 
of  cultivating  the  earth,  but  with  no  specific  harvest  in  view,  or 
knowledge  of  the  proper  means  for  obtaining  one ;  or  firom  a  mechan- 
ist who  should  take  into  his  hands  a  set  of  tools,  and  proceed  to  use 
them,  without  deciding  upon  any  particular  piece  of  ftirniture  to  be 
manufactured  ?  Successful  effort  must  have  its  appropriate  object^  and 
especially  is  this  true  in  the  sphere  of  intellectual  action.  It  weie 
acknowledged  folly  to  experiment  blindly  with  the  mortal  life,  or 
make  feshion  the  only  umpire  on  the  treatment  of  the  hody^  but  mad- 
ness it  is  to  trifie  witli  the  immortal  part  In  all  the  pursuits  of  this 
hurrying  world,  is  there  another  object  so  momentous  as  the  direction 
of  human  spirits  ?  Seriously,  is  it  so  ?  Then  let  us  give  earnest 
heed,  and  look  carefully  here,  for  if  we  err  in  the  foundati<m  trutkj 
vain  is  the  superstructure.  We  conceive  the  ultimate  object  in  the 
education  of  a  rational  being,  to  be  wholly  independent  of  dis* 
tinction  of  sex,  or  any  occupation  or  circumstances  in  life :  all  these 
must  essentially  modify  the  means,  but  the  end  is  invariable,  fixed  to 
the  throne  of  God.  But  let  us  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  betn^ 
before  we  trace  its  course.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  Heavens 
and  the  earth.  This  great  earth,  whose  summits  surpass  our  read, 
whose  depths  underlie  our  soundings ;  which  is  wonderful  above 
finite  comprehension,  though  good  in  the  sight  of  its  Author,  was  not 
in  His  image.  It  came  from  the  Creative  hand,  bearing  the  impress 
of  that  spiritual  type  to  which  its  manifestations  correspond  ;  it  wis 
the  material  symbol  or  index  to  the  attributes  of  Deity  ;  by  displajs 
of  power  and  skill,  pointing  to  Omnipotence,  Omniscience ;  giving  by 
form  and  color,  emblems  of  ideal  beauty,  and  by  harmonious  sounds, 
echoes  from  the  perfect  harmony  of  God.    All  was  characteristie  of 
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ito  Autlior,  yet  not  in  His  image ;  as  the  book  resembles  not  its  writer, 
or  the  temple  its  builder;  but  man  was  born  of  God,  not  as  a  sym- 
bol, but  a  living  spirit ;  not  merely  to  display  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator ^ 
bat  to  be  wise;  not  as  a  tDork^  but  a  worker;  not  simply  the  expremon  of 
thought,  but  a  thinker  ;  not  as  the  effect  of  moral  perfection,  but 
with  capability  of  being  morally  perfect.  Man  was  in  the  image  of 
Gk)d,  and  the  living  spirit  breathed  from  the  divine  breath,  was  life, 
with  no  power  of  ceasing  to  be.  All  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul 
were  reflected  from  the  attributes  of  Deity,  but  these  human  tastes 
uid  faculties,  could  find  their  true  objects  and  vital  nourishment,  only 
in  that  which  is  suited  to  their  nature,  the  one  source ;  and  as  the 
sreated,  the  finite,  might  not  comprehend  the  Self-existent,  the  Infi- 
Qite,  types  and  symbols  of  the  spiritual,  were  granted  in  mxitter^  mys- 
teries inviting  solution,  the  material  for  the  exercise  of  the  beginning 
Mwers ;  and  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  mind  and  the 
latural  world,  was  formed  the  human  body.  Thus  the  spirit  through 
ill  its  channels  was  to  be  led  to  its  source ;  finding  no  rest,  no  ulti- 
nate  object  save  in  the  perfect  Whole ;  and  the  mind  advancing  on 
my  track  of  truth,  will  find  it  leading  to  the  endless  Deity.  This  is 
lot  a  vain  speculation,  an  outside  theory  which  we  have  been  con- 
«inplating,  but  the  foundation  of  all  practical  rules,  the  centre  from 
ivhich  emanates  light  upon  the  whole  circle  of  human  relations.  Are 
tot  these  truths  great  and  glorious  ?  yet  may  they  not  be  reflected 
n  a  dew-drop  as  it  were,  in  the  most  simple  maxims^  wherein  a  way- 
aiing  man  need  not  err  ? 

Since  God  is  the  Author  and  true  aim  of  every  faculty  of  our 
>eing,  there  can  be  no  state  or  act  of  that  being  disconnected  with 
>bligation  to  Him  ;  and  as  by  the  Laws  of  our  Constitution,  every 
JEU^ulty  is  strengthened  by  proper  exercise,  and  the  object  of  its  exer- 
386  is  infinite,  it  can  never  have  glorified  God  to  its  fullest  ca}mcity. 
Phere  is  no  limit,  for  the  seeming  limit  of  the  present,  is  constantly 
eoeding  to  find  the  boundary  of  the  boundless  eternity.  Have  we 
ome  in  our  search  to  a  foundation  truth  ?  Then  even  at  the  risk  of 
ediousness  let  us  linger  and  look  at  it  again,  for  every  pillar  in  this 
ittle  fabric  of  thought,  must  rest  upon  it.  We  have  not  considered 
s  the  basis,  what  should  be  the  object  in  the  education  of  woman,  in 
liatinction  from  man ;  of  this  or  that  class  in  society ;  of  the  Ameri- 
ati,  the  Asiatic,  or  the  African ;  but  of  a  human  soul.  And  now 
re  will  notice  the  application  of  these  principles,  to  a  few  divisions 
»f  our  subject,  for  it  spreads  into  so  many  branches,  that  we  can  by 
10  means  follow  out  each  to  its  ultimate  buds  of  thought,  or  gather 
ill  the  fruit  from  the  larger  limbs. 
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Fint,  why  and  to  what  extent  should  woman  be  mentnUj  edocft- 
ted  f  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge.  His  nndentanding  ia  infi- 
nite. He  knows  Himself  and  all  the  works  of  His  hands.  Nothing 
which  exists  in  spirit  or  matter,  nothing  that  space  contains  or  dura- 
tion bounds,  can  be  unknown  to  the  Infinite  One.  This  attribute  in 
the  Maker  gave  to  His  image  the  corresponding  desire  and  capability 
of  knowing,  and  placed  mysteries  all  about  him,  problems  in^-iting 
solution ; — veins  of  connection  lying  through  every  department  of 
creation,  alluring  the  mind  to  follow  their  rich  lines  onward,  till  the 
mine  is  found  which  gave  them  rise.  But  the  incitements  to  thou^t 
were  by  no  means  all  in  the  outer  world.  The  soul  is  a  mystery  to 
itself,  and  the  body  to  which  it  is  wedded  is  another  unknown .  the 
past  and  future ;  what  depth  untried  !  And  more  than  all,  bounding 
all  height,  depth,  length  and  breadth,  is  the  mystery  of  Godliness. 
Thus  was  inquiring  thought  to  be  called  into  action ;  and  by  nature,  Scrip- 
.  ture,  and  inward  teaching,  to  be  directed  through  every  path  of  truth, 
up  to  the  Infinite  Mind.  Where  then  is  the  limit  of  progress ! 
When  shall  the  intellect  say,  **  it  is  enough  ?''  When  shall  it  stay  in 
its  course  satisfied  with  the  glory  it  has  given  to  God,  in  the  expansion 
of  the  powers  He  created  for  immortality  ?  When  shall  it  be  satiated 
with  draughts  from  the  everlasting  fountain  of  truth  ?  Is  it  enough 
that  a  woman  may  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  body,  and  care  for 
that  which  perisheth  with  the  using  ?  Enough  that  she  maintain  a 
fashionable  position  in  society,  and  learn  her  pretty  arts  of  transient 
amusement  ?  Away  with  such  narrow  bounds  for  one  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels ;  meet  were  such  reasoning  for  the  worms  that  crawl 
in  dust  So  long  as  woman  claims  a  **  living  spirit,'^  no  mortal  has  a 
right  to  fix  a  limit  to  her  intellectual  progress,  nor  may  she  consider 
her  education  finished^  until  she  receives  a  diploma  from  the  great 
Teacher  to  whom  she  is  responsible.  We  might  argue  the  impor 
tance  of  woman*s  mental  cultivation  from  its  relation  to  her  happinesi 
and  usefulness,  its  powerful  bearing  upon  all  the  interests  of  mankind, 
but  rather  would  we  search  the  matter  down  to  its  fundamental  baaisr 
and  overreach  inferior  aims  for  the  ultimate.  The  deficiency  of  meaoi 
for  female  education  and  the  lowness  of  its  standard  have  resulted 
from  an  error  here.  The  quantity  of  mental  cultivation  has  been 
weighed  out  in  the  balance  of  worldly  prudence. 

Convenience,  Custom,  Taste,  have  been  allowed  to  decide  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  mtW,  and  to  "  bring  it  up  "  at  their  pleai- 
ure.  Religion  and  rational  philosophy  have  been  thrust  aside  u 
intrusive  advisers.  This,  we  apprehend  is  the  fatal  mistake,  and  we 
would  have  the  truth  fully  and  clearly  presented  to  every  understand- 
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ing,  that  the  human  soul  in  intellect  as  well  as  affections  is  to  be 
educated  for  God^  and  in  ?iew  of  eternity. 

The  degree  of  woman's  cultivation  ought  then  to  be  measured  only 
by  the  extent  of  her  capahilitiea.  It  is  often  asserted  that  learning 
and  strength  of  mind  render  her  homely  duties  distasteful,  and  in 
order  that  woman  may  keep  the  place,  and  do  the  work  for  which 
she  was  intended,  she  must  have  her  inner  eyes  put  out,  lest  she  dis- 
cover her  position.  A  blind  and  lame  argument  truly  !  There  is  no 
dashing  of  purposes  with  the  clear  seeing  One  who  created  woman,  and 
appointed  her  earthly  sphere.  By  Him  was  no  work  assigned  to  any 
member  of  his  great  family  which  must  degrade  the  worker,  and 
thwart  his  highest  good.  It  is  only  by  the  light  of  religion  that  we 
discover  the  true  dignity  and  influence  of  every  needful  service. 
Man  has  made  artificial  wants,  and  laid  heavy  burdens  upon  the  min- 
isters of  his  pleasure ;  but  whatever  is  really  conducive  to  the  health, 
happiness  and  good  of  the  family  circle,  is  worthy  of  the  care  and 
effort  of  an  angel  even.  How  can  a  well  balanced  judgment,  clear 
perception,  correct  taste  and  practical  imagination,  make  one  less 
competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  seamstress,  nursery  maid,  or 
cook  ?  Let  the  mind  be  sufficiently  expanded  to  see  the  relations 
of  all  life*s  duties,  as  they  lie  in  His  mind  whose  thoughts  are  not  as 
our  thoughts,  and  it  will  put  nobility  on  the  office  of  the  hands  and 
the  feet,  instead  of  saying,  **  I  have  no  need  of  you." 

The  muscles  do  not  move  without  the  mind^s  impulses,  nor  these 
without  the  heart :  it  is  the  inward  state  which  either  honors  or  dis- 
honors the  labor  and  the  laborer.  The  stigma  that  has  fallen  upon 
literary  ladies,  has  arisen  in  part  from  a  one-sided,  imperfect  educa- 
tion. Often  when  the  mind  has  been  opened  to  the  attractions  of 
Science  and  Esthetics,  it  has  yielded  to  the  delightful  impulse,  end 
gone  forth  to  its  partial  gleanings,  forgetting  that  all  the  wants  of 
human  nature  could  not  thus  be  satisfied.  Such  persons  have  taken 
false  and  limited  views  of  the  object  of  life.  They  have  contemned 
and  thrown  into  disrepute,  the  humble  offices  of  feeding  and  clothing 
the  body,  of  dealing  with  every  day  realities.  Alas !  they  have  for- 
gotten that  God  thought  it  not  beneath  His  honor,  not  only  to  order 
bodies  which  might  be  fitting  receptacles  for  His  souls^  but  that  He 
Himself  entered  into  all  the  minutiae  of  tissue  and  formation.  He 
not  only  purposed  that  the  earth  should  be  clad  in  becoming  vest- 
ure, but  Himself  designed  the  pattern,  and  determined  the  shade  of 
the  leaf  for  every  tree  or  plant  in  the  universe.  Take  up  a  shell  and 
trace  the  beautifully  winding  lines,  the  polished  curves  and  exqui- 
sitely blending  tints ; — take  another  and  another.     Oh  the  endless 
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varietj  of  form  and  color  !  Multiply  these  by  the  species  of  planti 
and  animals.  We  have  entered  upon  an  infinite  illustration,  and 
must  retrace  our  steps  to  the  beginning,  for  there  is  no  end.  Is  it 
possible  that  a  Great  intellect  could  have  been  employed  about  things 
too  small  for  the  human  eye  even  to  see, — that  it  could  have  provi- 
ded what  every  living  thing  should  eat,  and  where  it  should  live? 
Shameful  and  profane  is  it  for  mortal  man  or  woman  to  despise  what 
a  Qod  has  honored.  It  is  a  mistaken  and  pernicious  opinion  that  true 
education  of  the  whole  being  can  render  woman  le89  fit  for  any  duty 
whatever  that  may  devolve  upon  her.  It  is  true,  she  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  expend  all  her  time  and  energies  on  the  things  which  perish 
with  the  using ;  but  she  will  strive  to  modify  the  foolish,  customs  of 
society  ;  to  bring  the  exorbitant  demands  of  fashion  within  the 
realm  of  reason,  and  to  give  to  all  the  claims  upon  her,  their  due 
proportion  of  regard. 

A  miserly  life  of  mere  self-improvement  is  a  degraded  aim ;  and, 
enlightened  benevolence  will  find  its  highest  joy  in  communicating  a 
healthful  influence  to  all  within  its  reach.  It  is  in  the  orbit  of  homt 
that  the  cultivated  intellect  must  exert  its  chief  power.  There  it  most 
fix  the  standard  of  elevated  thought  and  pursuit ;  and,  with  a  well- 
balanced  judgment  and  refined  taste,  quietly  reign  through  every 
department  There  is  no  danger  here  of  disagreeable  pedantry,  of 
officious  display  of  learning ;  for,  what  can  make  one  more  lowly  vol 
self-esteem  than  to  get  (bi  enough  out  from  shore  to  see  the  bound- 
lessness of  the  ocean  of  truth,  than  to  ascend  high  enough  to  take  a 
view  of  the  immensity  of  the  fields  of  knowledge  ?  It  is  objected 
that  the  business  of  life  is  with  most  ladies  not  of  a  literary  charac- 
ter, and  they  cannot  afford  time  to  thought  and  study ;  therefore,  their 
early  acquisitions,  however  extensive,  are  useless.  No  true  mental 
discipline  can  possibly  be  lost ;  and,  it  is  especiaUy  important  to  woman 
that  by  her  early  training  the  love  of  knowledge  and  the  habit  of 
regulated  thought  may  be  so  firmly  rooted  as  to  insure  a  luxuriooB 
growth,  despite  all  obstacles.  The  mind  that  has  felt  the  bewildering 
joy  of  the  **  race  courses  and  gymnastics  of  the  intellect," — that  hai 
once  tasted  the  sweet  rewards  which  exploring  thought  brings  home, — 
that  has  seen  by  the  light  of  religion  its  relations  to  Grod  and  man,-^ 
will  be  progressive^  whatever  its  occupation.  The  human  spirit^  the 
material  world,  the  providences  and  perfections  of  Deity,  are  volamei 
that  lie  open  to  the  most  busy  and  most  destitute.  It  is  sad  to  see 
the  mass  of  women  wholly  engrossed  by  things  of  inferior  wortbi 
narrowing  down  the  mind  to  the  degrading,  labariona  aervtce  of 
feshion. 
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There  is  opportunity  for  Doble  thought  and  action  in  every  God? 
designed  sphere  of  life.  The  great  work  of  educating  devolves  chiefly 
upon  woman ;  and,  what  qualifications  are  too  high  for  this.  We 
would  that  some  truth-teller  might  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  community, 
so  that  it  should  vibrate  beyond  the  auditory  nerve,  upon  the  under- 
standing, the  trutky  that  national  character  is  dependent  on  the  indi- 
viduals which  form  it;  and  the  individuals  receive  their  style  of  being 
mainly  from  their  mothers, — a  class  intrusted  with  the  greatest  and 
most  momentous  work  ever  committed  to  mortals.  Yet,  how  many 
a  mother  can  instruct  her  own  children  in  even  the  elements  of  useful 
learning  ?  Can,  when  her  child  at  eventide  sits  in  her  lap,  watching 
the  round  sun  going  down  with  his  light,  or  the  bright  sparks  that 
twinkle  out  in  the  broad  sky,  or  the  fair  moon,  gliding  so  silently 
among  the  light  clouds,  then  ^x  the  beginnings  of  thought,  and 
gratify  inquiry,  by  true  stories  of- the  greater  and  lesser  lights  ?  And, 
when  Uiat  child  goes  forth  to  explore  its  little  range  of  world,  hushes 
at  the  winds'  voices,  plays  with  the  soft,  lifesome  brook,  plucks  the 
bright  flowers  and  folds  them  lovingly  in  his  frock,  marvels  timidly  at 
the  horned  beasts  of  the  field,  and  springs  to  catch  the  singing  bird 
that  balances  high  on  the  leaf-twig ;  who  can  then  present  to  his  eager 
mind  the  truth  which  it  craves,  and  foster  with  nicest  care  the  choice 
sensibilities  and  emotions  ?  And,  as  the  child  advances,  can  explain 
to  him  more  and  more  the  exhaustless  picture  book  of  Nature^  excite 
ing  to  a  study  which  seems  but  play,  in  gathering  kindred  stones,  and 
making  family  parties  with  the  flowers,  and  visiting  the  bird  and  insect 
homes,  to  see  their  summer  and  winter  houses,  and  what  they  do  for 
a  living  ?  Is  the  mind  often  thus  led  to  discover  for  itself  the  exists 
ence  of  systems  in  Nature,  of  variety  bounded  by  uniformity,  so  that 
books  shall  afterwards  be  but  craved  aids  in  its  farther  researches  ? 
Are  the  unfolding  faculties  carefully  studied,  so  that  the  training  with 
delicate  but  steady  hand  may  adjust  their  development  in  harmonious 
proportions  ?  Is  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  soul  and  body  intel- 
ligently regarded,  so  that  neither  shall  be  sacrificed  to  the  other,  but 
bothlbe  enabled  to  live  together  in  accordant  and  helpful  partnership  ? 
How  many,  skilled  in  the  science  of  mind,  and  taught  of  God  in  His 
holy  religion,  are  fitted  to  cultivate  the  conscience,  plant  the  principles 
of  right  action,  and  guard  against  the  approaches  of  evil  influence  ? 
Who  can  believe  that  the  educator  of  others  has  herself  no  need  to 
be  educated ;  and,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  office  adapted  to  call 
forth  and  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  mind  ?  Most  oAhe  schools 
of  our  country  are  under  the  care  of  female  teachers,  especially  those 
for  this  sex.     It  concerns  us,  therefore,  to  consider  what  the  school  is 
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def^igned  to  effect,  what  are  the  leading  defects  of  our  ladies*  schools, 
and  how  they  may  be  remedied.  We  do  not  expect  the  teacher,  or 
any  limited  period  of  time,  to  accomplish  the  whole  work  of  educa- 
tion ;  that  must  go  on  through  the  souPs  existence.  But,  the  disci- 
pline of  early  years,  must  arouse  the  whole  mind  into  healthful,  har- 
monious a(;tion,  open  for  it  the  great  departments  of  knowledge  in 
nature  and  mind,  and  develop  enough  of  their  system  and  attractions 
to  awaken  mentiil  curiosity,  and  give  it  direction.  Right  habits  of 
thought  are  also  to  be  formed  and  confirmed,  for  the  bud  of  character 
is  being  moulded  which  has  only  to  unfold  as  it  matures.  The  course 
of  study  and  instruction  in  our  schools  should,  therefore,  be  wisely  fit- 
ted to  secure  this  great  end.     But,  have  they  generally  been  so  ? 

It  is  evident  that  facilities  are  needed  by  ladies  for  more  extended 
progress  in  the  various  branches  of  study.  How  many  gentlemen 
would  be  willing  to  exchange  schools  with  their  sisters  ?  Would  give 
up  to  them  the  lectures,  libraries,  and  apparatus  of  Cambridge,  Yale, 
and  kindred  seats,  and  take,  in  return,  the  best  advantages  we  hare  to 
oflfer  ?  We  would  not  intimate  that  precisely  the  same  course  is 
desirable  for  man  and  woman,  or  that  one  should  assert  a  ri^ht  to 
every  privilege  of  the  other.  Wc  have  no  occasion  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  ladies  require  or  are  capable  of  the  same  degree  of 
intellectual  cultivation  as  the  other  sex,  this  is  not  to  the  purpose ;  we 
have  already  premised  that  every  soul  is  accountable  to  the  Creator 
for  the  use  of  its  own  powers,  whatever  they  are,  and  it  is  indisputable 
that  each  can  do  what  he  can.  What  we  desire,  then,  is  the  best 
instruction  for  us  that  can  be  obtained ;  libraries,  too,  such  as  would 
be  of  the  highest  advantage ;  also,  the  aids  to  scientific  study,  Astro- 
nomical, Chemical,  Mineralogical,  &c.  Much,  we  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge, is  being  done  to  forward  the  object  we  are  pleading :  schoob 
are  improving  their  character,  and  increasing  their  advantages;  still, 
we  have  not  reached  our  standard.  No  ladies'  school  in  New  England 
embraces  as  extended  a  course  of  study,  or  is  furnished  with  as  many 
facilities,  as  are  many  of  its  colleges  and  universities.  Moreover,  most 
of  our  richest  opportunities  are  held  out  of  poverty 's  reach,  and  not 
only  is  tuition  disproportionately  high,  but  the  wages  of  those  ladies 
who,  by  teaching,  or  other  labor,  would  defray  this  expense,  are  dis- 
proportionately low.  The  daughters  of  the  land  may  weft  cry,  "give 
us  money,  that  we  may  buy  food  for  the  mind."  Among  all  the  doni- 
tions  and  haquests  of  the  benevolent,  how  small  a  proportion  is  appro- 
priated to  tne  educational  aid  of  woman.  The  various  religious  socie- 
ties, the  a«»ylums  and  humane  institutions,  each  have  now  and  theni 
portion.     It  is  well ;  we  would  not  take  from  these.     We  read  of 
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Gberal  donations  to  this  college  and  that  university,  nor  ye  would  we 
oovet;  well  pleased  to  see  others  enjoying  their  rich  provision, 
we  make  our  humble  courtesy  for  the  crumbs ;  but,  now  comes  a  large 
bequest  from  a  lady.  Surely,  she  will  remember  her  people ;  but,  no, 
every  dollar  goes  over  their  heads  to  some  far-away  place,  or  to  an 
afa'eady  endowed  professorship.  Strange  that  the  wise  and  benevolent 
have  not  long  ago  perceived  that  the  surest  way  to  elevate  mankind 
IB  to  give  his  mind  a  higher  source^  its  principles  and  faculties  a  right 
foundation  and  direction  in  their  formative  state,  and  to  incite  it  in 
its  subsequent  course,  by  sympathy  and  exalted  companionship.  But, 
though  the  gold  is  locked  up  never  so  tightly,  and  the  philanthropist 
fails  to  see  this  worthy  object  of  regard,  still  the  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fullness  thereof,  and  He  will  use  it  at  His  pleasure. 

Secondly.  If  the  means  of  instruction  are  to  be  extended,  of  course 

girls  must  remain  longer  at  school ;  and,  with  the  present  system, 

there  is  frequently  too  much  of  hurrying.     Many  seem  to  regard,  not 

the  study  itself^  but  the  terminus  as  the  yood.     It  is  their  great  aim 

to  get  through  the  course  with  all  possible  dispatch;    no  matter 

whether  it  embraces  much  or  little,  it  is  the  diploma  at  the  end 

towards  which  they  are  eagerly  pressing.     The  nervous  energies  may 

be  overtaxed  by  constant  tension,  and  a  restless  goading  may  do«4troy 

the  healthful  buoyancy  of  youth ;    the  mind  may  be  enfeebled  by 

cramming,  and  lose  the  power  of  digestion,  no  matter ;  this  is  the 

necessary  wear  and  tear  of  the  educational  process.     Much  as  we  feel 

the  need  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  this  thoughtless  haste 

in  disposing  of  the  means  already  enjoyed  is  a  far  greater  evil.  Aie 

parents  and  friends  of  the  young  ladies  are  frequently  more  at  fault 

than  themselves:    they  may,  with  difiiculty,  afford  the  pecuniary 

means  to  keep  them  long  at  school,  and  so  are  anxious  to  get  much 

in  little,  or,  with  Yankee  shrewdness,  they  look  upon  education  as  a 

thing  to  be  obtained  like  gold, — the  faster,  the  better.    We  would  by 

no  means  speak  severely  of  those  ill-judging  parents;  for,  their  error 

springs  from  a  lack  of  information  as  to  the  real  good  of  the  objects 

of  their  loving  solicitude,  and  the  complacency  with   which   they 

remark  that  their  daughter  has  graduated  at  a  distinguished  seminary, 

is  often   blind  to  the  fact  that  that  daughter  would   be  far  more 

respected  by  the  truly  educated,  had  she  carefully  thought  her  way 

through  one  third  of  its  course.    It  is,  in  truth,  oftener  disgraceful  than 

honorable  to  finish  one's  studies  at  an  early  age.     It  may  not  be 

desirable  for  a  young  lady  to  continue  uninterrupted  study  for  three  or 

four  years,  especially  in  a  Ix^ardiug-school  excluded  from  the  ordinary 

connection  with  society,  and  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  little  com- 
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monwealtli ;  rather  than  testing  her  capabilitiea  of  gOTeming  hoaeif 
in  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  life.*  We  would,  for  the  present 
propose,  that  to  our  high  schools,  should  be  added  opportunities  for 
one  or  two  years  of  advanced  study  as  a  separate  department  whidi 
would  be  chiefly  valued  by  those  who  had .  been  out  in  the  world  a 
little,  trying  their  powers,  and  been  made  to  feel  the  need  of  a  refin^ 
nishing  for  their  work.  Undue  rapidity  and  superficiality  are  cotempo- 
rary.  3.  Therefore,  in  this  connection,  we  would  speak  of  the  import- 
ance of  more  thoroughness  in  study ;  not  more  acquaintance  with  tin 
text-books  so  much,  as  more  thought  on  the  topics  suggested  by  tk 
books. 

Let  teachers  and  pupils  remember  that  the  first  great  lesson  is,  Eo» 
to  study,  how  to  use  the  mysterious  Acuities  within.  As  the  mother 
delights  to  teach  her  child  how  to  apply  his  soft,  flexile  fingers  to 
holding  his  littl^  cup,  and  to  give  him  the  joyful  discovery  of  what 
his  feet  are  good  for,  as  he  first  tries  them  on  the  floor,  so  let  the 
teacher  cause  the  student  to  see  and  feel  his  own  mental  fisumlties,  and 
try  their  strength  till  he  becomes  independent  of  the  leading  hand, 
and  can  go  alone.  Instruction  has  too  often  tended  to  cultifate 
chiefly  the  memory,  instead  of  inciting  to  research,  and  leading  the 
mind  up,  now  and  then,  from  the  close,  narrow  view,  to  prospect 
heights,  from  which  the  difierent  parts  of  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  their 
true  proportions,  uniting  in  a  whole.  We  are  tempted  to  dwell  long 
on  this  topic,  but  must  hasten  to  allude  briefly  to  the  class  of  stadies 
claiming  attention. 

J  Probably  the  course  of  study  generally  adopted  in  our  ladies' 
ools  is  well  selected,  and  we  will  mention  only  those  branches 
which  are  commonly  neglected.  Perhaps  the  natural  sciences  ou^t 
to  take  a  more  prominent  place  ttian  they  have  usually  occupied.  If 
we  view  the  natural  world  as  a  medium  between  us  and  the  Creator, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  that  what  He  has  designed  to  coffl' 
municate  should  be  carefully  heeded.  The  world  of  nature  is  alwajs 
open  to  observation,  so  that  woman,  though  gathering  her  v^tables 
for  dinner,  or  filling  the  vases  for  her  parlor,  whether  observing  die 
operation  of  chemical  or  philosophical  laws  in  her  little  world  of  sight 
and  hearing,  or  scanning  the  shining  firmament  as,  at  the  hush  of 
evening,  she  stands  at  her  window,  or  strolls  into  the  summer  garden, 
whether  in  her  wild-wood  mountain  rambles,  or  more  extended  trafelsfor 
sight-seeing,  is  ever  surrounded  with  mental  stimulus  and  instructioo, 
and  she  who  has  the  keys  to  the  different  departments  of  this  worU- 
museum  may  daily  gather  a  new  treasure.  But,  God  is  to  be  stu^ 
still  more  in  his  higher  work,  the  human  mind.     History  and  other 
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deparimenti  of  literature,  open  to  us  their  galleries  for  obeeryation  and 
instniGtioii.  Let  History  be  studied  philosophicallj ;  as  we  trace  back 
the  stream  of  events,  let  us  pause  to  see  what  makes  the  fidl  here,  the 
winding  there,  this  rapid^  or  that  stagnation.  History  is  the  tissue 
into  which  all  other  studies  are  woven, — the  string  for  the  necklace 
of  literary  pearls.  But,  in  this  department,  we  would  include  the 
near  as  well  as  the  remote, — the  succession  of  events  left  behind  us 
by  every  day^s  progress  in  time.  Let  us  not  linger  continually  among 
the  memorials  of  the  dead  Past :  our  hearts  should  beat  in  sympathy 
with  the  living  Present  The  great  disparity  between  the  general 
information  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  even  among  the  lower  classes,  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  difference  in  their  newspaper  reading.  The 
B^ool  girl  may  be  attracted  by  the  worthless  story,  but  is  too  often 
blind  and  deaf  to  all  that  is  acting  on  the  public  stage.  Political, 
scientific,  or  religious  reports,  from  abroad  or  at  home,  are  laid  upon 
the  table  sine  die :  all  these  things  are  to  be  deferred  till  school  days 
give  place  to  leisure;  but,  alas,  that  prospective  leisure  is  often  still 
fiffther  removed,  and,  if  it  is  attained,  the  habit  and  taste  for  gleaning 
from  the  newly-reaped  fields  of  Time,  are  wanting.  Whatever  habit 
is  desirable  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  life,  must  be  sowed  in  the 
spring. 

The  study  of  belles  lettres,  too,  should  share  in  every  school  course. 
Who  have  been  the  eminent  writers  in  our  own  or  other  languages? 
What  have  they  written,  and  wherein  lay  their  power  ?  What  were 
the  results  of  their  intellectual  work,  and  by  what  methods  or  styles 
did  they  reveal  these  results  ?  What  is  the  secret  of  the  charm  we 
feel,  the  control  we  confess  ?  How  have  different  minds  regarded  the 
same  subject,  each  from  its  own  stand  point,  and  how  would  the 
reader  regard  it  ?  Thus,  the  study  of  thought  and  the  various  ways 
of  conveying  it  from  one  body-prisoned  spirit  to  another,  is  the  object 
we  contemplate;  and,  the  study  of  foreign  languages  has  little  value 
except  as  it  lends  assistance  here.  Of  course,  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  world's  library  would  be  comprised  within  school-study,  but  we 
repeat  that  a  beginning  must  be  made  early  of  all  right  habits  of 
mind.  Ought  not  a  good  compendium  of  English  literature  to  be 
introduced  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  all  our  ladies'  schools  ?  This 
properly  studied,  would  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  culti- 
vating in  the  student  a  nice  literary  taste  and  the  ability  for  express- 
ing her  own  thoughts ;  but,  we  would  unite  with  reading,  writing  and 
conversation.  Not  that  we  would  have  ladies  share  in  public  oratory 
or  ostentatious  debate, — let  them  be  struck  dumb  rather  than  use  thus 
their  powers  of  speech ;  but,  thought  is  seldom  clear  and  well- 
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defined  when  there  is  no  attempt  to  mark  it  off  by  words,  nor  ready 
at  command,  unless  the  mind  is  trained  to  quickness ;  then,  agiui^ 
of  what  use  to  others  is  our  inner  self^  except  as  it  appears  to  them? 
If  ladies  were  disciplined  in  logical  reasoning,  in  literary  taste,  and 
capable  of  communicating  their  own  thoughts  with  ease,  deamess, 
and  elegant  propriety,  how  inmieasurably  would  their  means  of  radi- 
ating light  be  increased.  We  have  alluded  thus  cnrsonly  to  a  few 
branches  which  receive  less  than  their  proportion  of  regard ;  but,  of 
the  whole  spirit  and  manner  of  the  teacher,  of  all  that  quickeoing, 
refining,  elevating  influence,  which  should  surround  and  pervade  the 
pupiPs  mindf  the  length  of  this  article  forbids  us  to  speak,  as  also  of 
the  direct  effect  of  religious  truth  and  experience  upon  the  intellect 
Finally,  ladies,  we  must  ourselves  be  made  to  see  the  object  of  oar 
existence,  and  feel  our  own  tcants.  We  have  been  too  stupid  in  oar 
ignorance,  and  our  brothers  have  been  too  well  satisfied  to  let  us  take 
our  own  way ;  but,  when  we  unitedly  and  strongly  present  our  peti- 
tions for  the  means  of  a  higher  education,  they  will  gladly  aid  as 
with  money  and  mind,  and  find,  hereafter,  in  return,  a  help  more  meet 
With  high  Christian  purpose,  let  us  strive  to  bring  ourselves  and  cor 
sex  to  that  type  of  womanhood  of  which  the  Creator  may  say,  *^Itis 
good." 
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In  the  year  1844,  a  number  of  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  made 
a  succeesAil  effort  to  found,  upon  a  solid  and  permanent  basis,  an  insti- 
tution of  high  order,  for  the  education  of  ^Is.  The  following  extracts, 
-from  the  articles  of  association,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  objects  and 
plan  of  its  formation. 

1.  The  interest  of  this  Institotion  shsU  be  tested  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of 
Trastees,  ooDsistiDg  of  fifteen  members,  to  be  cbosen  out  of  the  number  of  stock- 
holders. 

2.  These  Trustees  shall  be  divided  into  three  cissies,  one  of  which  shall  be 
oboaen  every  year ;  so  that  each  shall  hold  his  place  for  three  yean. 

3.  The  Trustees  shall  choose  their  own  officers,  snd  mske  their  own  by-laws, 
and  should  any  yaoancy  occur,  they  may  supply  the  ssme,  until  the  next  ensuing 
annual  election. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  submit  to  the  stockholders,  at  the  time 
of  each  annual  election,  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  Institution  and  its  finances, 
with  an  inyentory  of  its  property. 

The  Association  was  incorporated  in  1845,  and  in  the  same  year  A. 
Crittenden,  A.  M.,  who  had  been  for  twenty  years  the  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful Principal  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy,  assumed  its  charge. 
Two  substantial  brick  buildings  were  erected — the  main  one,  in  which 
were  all  the  school  apartments,  was  about  75  feet  by  100  feet  and  four 
stories  high :  the  other,  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  pupils  from 
abroad,  being  about  fifly  feet  squsu-e  and  of  a  similar  height  These 
were  completed  and  formally  dedicated  on  the  4tb  day  of  May,  1846. 

In  relation  to  the  situation  and  objects  of  the  Institution,  Rev  Dr. 
Sprague,  D.  D.,  of  Albany,  who  delivered  an  address  on  this  occasion, 
made  use  of  the  following  language: — 

If  we  were  ignorant  of  the  purpose  for  which  this  edifice  has  been  erected,  and 
were  left  to  conjecture  it  from  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  elegance  of  its  struc- 
ture, or  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  aooommodatbns,  we  should  certainly  conclude 
tiiat  it  ought  to  be  some  purpose  of  great  moment ;  for  it  would  seem  incon- 
gruous that  both  nature  and  art  should  thus  be  laid  under  contribution  in  honor 
of  any  thing  that  docs  not  deserve  to  be  honored.  Nor  should  we  have  reason  to 
be  disappointed,  when  the  secret  came  out  that  this  building  Is  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  interests  of  education.  No,  there  is  nothing  here,  within  or 
around — nothing  in  these  extensive  apartments  or  these  convenient  arrangements 
— nothing  in  the  bright  heavens  arching  this  eminence — nothing  in  the  surround- 
ing ocean,  now  whitened  with  sails  and  teeming  with  life,  and  now  receiving  into 
its  bosom  the  glorious  sun— nothing  in  this  spot  so  quiet  that  the  wearv  spirit 
might  well  come  hither  to  rest  and  breathe,  while  yet  it  is  almost  embosomed  in  one 
of  the  largest  cities  upon  earth — ^I  say  there  is  nothing  m  all  this  but  what  is  in 
admirable  harmony  with  the  purpose  for  which  this  building  has  been  erected. 
May  the  commanding  eminence  which  it  occupies,  lifting  it  towards  the  fountains 
of  natural  light,  prove  emblematical  of  its  yet  loftier  intellectual  and  moral  posi- 
tioo,  elevating  it  into  communion  with  the  fountain  of  aD  spiritusl  light  and 
Messing  I 
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To  what  extent  these  anticipations  have  been  realized  will  appear 
from  the  following  extracts.  In  their  second  annual  report  to  the  stock- 
holders, the  Trustees  say, 

The  enterprise  can  no  longer  be  considered  an  experiment.  The  Academj,  it 
IB  believed,  is  now  firmly  established ;  and  the  Trustees  would  oongrBtaiite  the 
stockholders  on  the  decided  cvidenoe  of  osefolness  which  the  lastitiiCicai  his 
already  famished,  and  the  promise  which  it  gives  of  futore  and  permaneBt  bsae- 
fit  to  our  comm  unity. 

We  have  now  an  Academy  which  will  compare  most  fiiTorablj  with  wuf  odier 
Institution  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  country.  With  an  income  ■ufBciwit  to  meel 
all  its  ordinary  expenditures,  and  to  pay  off  its  debt  within  a  rgosopible  period — 
with  a  corps  of  efficient  and  experienced  Teachers,  possessing  high  qoalififlttiaw 
for  their  vocation — with  ample  accommodations  of  the  best  charaoler,  and  atwy 
&cility  for  furnishing  an  education  of  the  highest  order, — nothing  is  wantiqg  to 
oisure  the  complete  and  permanent  success  of  the  Brooklyn  Female  AoMkny, 
but  the  continued  good  opinion  and  support  of  a  liberal  and  enli^taBed  aomnaito. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  Trustees,  that  unavoidable  embarranDOMOto  worn 
cause  a  long  delay  before  the  pupils  and  teachers  could  be  pot  hito  riffhtporilioM^ 
so  that  the  pupils  could  receive  that  quiet  and  orderly  bistroction,  wnieh  thaprt- 
rons  of  the  Institution,  notwithstanding  all  these  impediments,  would 
expect. 

But  wo  have  the  unalloyed  satisfiustion  of  knowing  that  the  work  was  dcHM|  i 
in  good  time ;  the  most  gratifying  results  have  been  achieved ;  a  mild, 
and  paternal  government  has  been  established  and  uniformly  maintafaied. 

The  reputation  of  the  Academy  for  good  government,  ample  nseina,  and  Afl^ 
ough  instruction,  has  been  continually  growing  up,  silently  but  sorely  guUBg  fti 
confidence  of  the  community,  till  its  good  name  is  known,  not  only  throqgho^ov 
land,  but  in  distant  countries. 

In  proof  of  this  statement,  we  are  able  to  enumerate  among  the  15S0  pipBi 
who  have  sought  the  advantages  of  an  education  here,  the  repreaentativM  cf  U 
different  States  of  our  Union,  the  Canadas,  St  Thomas,  Trinidad,  Gnha,  Betotoiii 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  England. 

The  foregoing  extracts  sufficiently  indicate  the  objecta,  progrMii  tai 
success  of  this  Institute,  for  the  first  five  years.  It  continued  to  inereuB 
in  favor  until  1853,  when  its  revenue,  from  tuition  alone,  amoontad  tv 
$20,000  per  annum,  and  its  number  of  pupils  to  six  hundred,  in  dulf 
attendance.  On  the  first  morning  of  that  year,  the  larger  building  widi 
all  its  contents,  including  the  large  and  well  selected  library,  acieotiie 
apparatus  and  cabinets,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  But  a  caboily 
so  sudden  and  disastrous  even  as  this,  did  not  interrupt  the  o|ieraliuiii 
of  the  school  for  a  single  hour.  Through  the  energy  and  promptnea 
of  the  Principal,  it  was  at  once  established  in  the  neighboring  raooM  flf 
the  Brooklyn  Institute,  the  use  of  which  was  tendered  while  the  flanei 
were  yet  raging. 

Within  three  days  after  this  disaster,  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Packer,  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy,  ii 
which  she  stated  that  her  late  husband,  William  S.  Packer,  had  eDte^ 
tained  the  purpose  of  *'  devoting  a  sum  toward  the  establishment  of  an  b- 
stitution  for  the  education  of  Youth.  It  was  her  desire,  aa  hia  represen- 
tative, to  carry  out  his  wishes."  The  recent  destructbn  of  the  buiUiog 
of  the  Female  Academy,  by  fire,  offered  her  an  opportunity  which  ibe 
was  glad  to  embrace.  "  What  I  contemplate  in  this,"  she  writes,  ^'^ 
to  apply  $65,000  of  Mr.  Packer's  property,  to  the  erection  of  an  Insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  my  own  sex  in  the  higher  branches  of  Lit- 
erature, in  lieu  of  that  now  known  aa  the  Brooklyn  Fonale  Academf" 
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In  answer  to  mis  propositliiii  the  Trustees  rcaalved  to  diBsolvc  the  tor- 
poraiioa  of  tlic  Brooklyn  female  Aciidemy,  and  the  consent  of  tht  cor- 
porators was  obtained  for  the  tninErer  of  their  intereal  to  a  achool  for 
boys,  which  is  now  inauccessrul  operation,  uDdtr  the  title  of  the  "Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic  Inatitute." 

Application  was  made  and  granted  for  the  incorporation  of  an  Acad- 
emy for  gills,  under  the  name  of  the  Packbr  (^lleoiate  1x*titdtb. 

In  a  Bubscqucnt  letter,  af\cr  expresEing  her  heartfelt  thanka  for  the 
honor  bvatowed  on  the  memory  of  lier  husband  in  giving  the  Itntitntion 
his  name.  Mrs,  Packer,  to  enable  Ihe  Trustees  to  erect  a  baildjng''wilb 
accommodations  sufficiently  ample  to  provide  for  the  realizatioa  of  ow 
must  sangi,iinc  liopes,"  "and  in  a  style  and  generoJ  appearanca  wfaick 
should  be  a  token  or  pledge  of  the  reGnedand  elevated  inflaeAea  to  be 
found  within  its  walls,"  adds  t2D,000  to  her  former  donation,  making  the 
whole  Bnm  SSd.00O. 

Immediate  measures  were  taken  for  the  erection  of  such  a  buiUiii^ 
and  on  the  first  of  September,  1854,  Uie  edilicB  woa  completed  wi 
opened  for  the  reception  of  its  pupils,  witli  appropriate  caremoDM^ud 
an  address  by  Rev  Franc  s  V  nton  D  D 


Tlie  present  building  is  more  ilian  a  third  larger  than  the  rortner,  and 
with  its  grounds  and  boarding  estubli«hment  attached,  iia  coat  ii  mIh 
mated  at  $150,000.  It  contains  a  chapel,  of  the  Go^ic  atyle,  wtndi 
will  seat  one  thousand  persons,  where  the  pupils  asaeinble  doily  Cv 
religious  exercises,  and  weekly  for  the  reading  of  compoaition. 
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Fig.  5.    Babbmbmt. 

a.  a.  a.  a.  a.  Rosi- 
dc'Dce  for  a  Pro- 
fessor. 

b.  b.    Gymnasium. 
e.  e.  e.    Janitor's 

a|>artmcnt 
e.e.e.  Store-rooms 

and  Work-shop. 
d.    Coal  vault. 


Fig.  6.  FnuiT  Floor. 

a.  a.  a.  a.  Resi- 
dence for  a  Pro- 
fessor. 

A.  Office. 

B.  B.   Wardrobes. 

C.  C.  School-rooms 

D.  Reception  room. 

E.  Library. 

F.  Academic  De- 
partment. 


Fig.  7.    Hboond  Floor. 

C.C.  School-rooms 

B.B.    Wardrobes. 

6.    Collegiate  De- 
partment. 

H.      Composition 
Department. 

I.     Ci»llegiate  li- 
brary. 

J.  Rexiitation  room. 

K.   Cabinet  of  Na- 
tural History. 

L.    Lecture  room. 

M.    Laboratory. 

N.  Appamtosroom 


First  Floor 


Second  Flook 
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flf.  8L    Tbiiu»  Floor. 

B.  B.  B.    WardrobeB. 
J.    Recitation  room. 
0.0. 0.  AcademioDe- 

paitment. 
P.  Cliapol. 
Q.    Veatry. 


flf.  9l    Fourth  Floor. 

J.    Recitatioii  room. 
B.  B.  B.    Wardrobe. 
^.0.0.  AcademioDe> 

partmenta. 
P.    ChapeL 


Third  Floor 


Fourth  Floor 


Fif.  IOl    Fifth  Floor. 

T.  J.  Recitation  rooms. 

P.     Cliapel. 

R.    Water  Tank. 

3.    Room  for  Models. 

r.  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing room. 

U.  Astronomical  Ap- 
paratus. 

V.  Hall  to  Observatory. 

W,    Store  room. 


Fifth  Floor 
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Also,  a  commodious  lecture  room  communicating  with  a  laboratory, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  model,  both  in  completeness  and  conven- 
ience of  arrangement,  for  the  exhibition  of  all  the  phenomena  of  mod- 
ern Chemistry. 

It  has  a  cabinet  which  already  contains  many  rare  specimens  in  every 
department  of  Natural  History,  and  which  is  continually  adding  to  its 
valuable  collection. 

Attached  to  the  building  is  a  tower,  resting  upon  a  deep  foundatbn, 
constructed  at  a  great  expense,  for  the  support  of  a  telescope.  This  is 
surmounted  by  a  revolving  dome,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  for 
the  purchase  of  a  superior  achromatic  instrument,  to  be  equatoriaily 
mounted  and  provided  with  clock  work,  &c. 

The  entire  building  is  thoroughly  warmed  by  steam,  and  every  room 
is  ventilated  by  flues  carried  up  in  the  inner  walls. 

The  Institution  has  in  its  possession  the  largest  planetarium  in  the 
country,  and  other  astronomical  apparatus. 

Ample  arrangements  are  made  for  an  extensive  library  for  the  use  of 
the  students. 

A  large  room,  lighted  from  above,  is  provided  for  the  drawing  and 
painting  classes,  and  every  facility  furnished. 

There  is  a  gymnasium  fitted  up  in  the  building,  with  the  usual 
apparatus. 

The  grounds,  which  are  extensive,  are  laid  out  with  care,  and  adorned 
with  plants  and  shrubs,  a  portion  of  them  being  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  botanical  classes. 

The  plan  of  the  school  embraces  a  system  of  study  in  which  pupils 
are  advanced  according  to  their  proficiency ;  and  diplomas  are  awarded 
to  those  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course. 

The  Institution  is  divided  into  three  Departments,  termed  the  prepar- 
atory, academic,  and  collegiate,  which  are  again  divided  into  12  sec- 
tions, each  under  the  care  of  its  own  teacher.  Besides  these  teachers, 
there  are  12  other  instructors  in  the  various  branches,  making  the  whole 
number  of  teachers  24. 

The  Natural  Sciences,  Languages,  and  Composition,  form  each  a 
separate  department,  under  the  care  of  its  own  professor. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  strictly  parental.  It  is  like  the  inter- 
course of  the  home  circle. 

More  than  four  hundred  have  completed  its  entire  course  and  received 
its  Diploma,  while  those  who  have  pursued  a  partial  course  are  num- 
bered by  thousands.  Many  of  them  are  scattered  over  our  country 
as  teuchers,  and  some  are  in  the  missionary  field. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  endowment  of  this  school,  by  its  lib- 
eral patron,  was  made  on  the  express  condition  that  all  profits  arising 
therefrom  should  be  faithfully  applied  to  its  further  improvement,  aod 
for  enlarging  and  increasing  its  facilities  for  instruction. 

An  Institution  established  on  such  a  broad  and  firm  basis,  promiies, 
for  the  future,  the  largest  and  most  permanent  usefulness. 


C/::.^^ 


/'  'f_y    /c^k^  _ 


♦  From  narnarcl's  "  S'ormnl  SfMmnii  am»  ,^,.. , 
the  profffional  Fdncation  of  Uathirt.     Part  I.  Vuitid  .Statry.     I'art  ii.  a..  ..^ 
penhwait  6l  Co.  rhiLililplim. 


XIV.    A  CHAPTER*  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

IN  NSW   BNOLAIfD. 


In  the  antumn  of  1834,  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Hingham,  commenced  his  labors  in  behalf  of  common  schools,  and  parti- 
culeu'ly  of  the  establishment  of  a  state  system  of  supervision,  and  of  a  Nor- 
mal School.  Mr.  Brooks  had  become  interested  in  these  features  of  a 
system  of  public  education  during  a  visit  to  Europe,  and  from  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  Prussian 
system,  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Julius,  who  was  his  companion  across 
the  Atlantic,  during  his  voyage  home,  when  the  latter  gentleman  was 
on  his  visit  to  this  country  on  a  commission  ih>m  the  Government  of  Prus- 
sia, to  examine  into  our  system  of  prison  discipline.  As  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  that  visit  was  twice  blessed — it  helped,  by  disseminating  a 
knowledge  of  our  improvements  in  prisons,  and  our  amelioration  of  the 
briminal  code,  to  advance  the  cause  of  humanity  in  Europe,  and  make 
known  among  our  statesmen  and  educators  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  Germany  in  the  means  and  agencies  of  popular  education.  Mr. 
Brooks'  first  public  effort  was  on  the  3d  of  December,  1835,  in  a  thanks- 
giving address  to  his  people,  in  which  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  Prussian 
system  of  education,  and  proposed  the  holding  a  series  of  conventions  of 
the  friends  of  common  schools  to  agitate  the  subject  of  establishing  a 
Normal  School  in  the  old  colony.  The  first  of  these  conventions  was 
held  on  the  7th  of  December,  1836,  and  continued  in  seteion  two  days. 
This  was  followed  by  a  second,  at  Hingham,  on  the  11th;  at  Dux  bury, 
on  the  18th ;  at  New  Bedford,  on  the  21st  and  23d ;  at  Fair  Haven,  on 
the  23d ;  and  at  East  Bridgewater,  on  the  24th  and  2dth  of  the  same 
month.  Mr.  Brooks  continued  his  labors  in  the  county  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  following,  sometimes  before  conventions,  and  sometimes  by  his  in- 
dividual appointment  He  was  at  Kingston  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1837 ;  at  South  Hingham,  February  4th ;  at  duincy,  February  2lst ;  at 
Dunbury,  May  10th  ;  at  Hansen,  July  9th ;  at  Pljmaouth,  October  24th ; 
and  at  Weymouth,  November  5th. 

The  labors  of  this  gentleraan  were  not  confined  to  the  old  colony,  or 
even  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he 
lectured  at  Northampton,  Springfield,  Deerfield,  Boston,  Middleborough, 
and  ether  places  in  Massachusetts,  in  1836  and  1837,  and  particularly  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1837,  during  the  memorable  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  which  the 
Board  of  Education  was  instituted;  and  on  the  28th  of  January,  1838, 
during  the  no  less  memorable  session,  by  which  the  first  appropriation  in 
behalf  of  Normal  Schools  was  made.    His  theme  every  where  was  the 

•  From  Bamard*8  "  JSTormal  Schools  and  other  In^titittiomt^  Agtrtcitn  and  Meant  desired  far 
tkt  fro/eM»ionai  FAucation  of  Uackers.  Part  J.  United  Statee.  Part  If.  Europe.**  II.  Cow- 
perthwait  &,  Co.  rbiludel^ihia. 
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Teacher — "  As  is  the  Teacher^  so  is  the  ScJiool^^ — and  the  aim  of  all  hk 
discourses  was  to  induce  individuals  and  legislatures  to  establish  Normal 
Schools  and  other  agencies  for  improving  the  qualifications  and  the  pecu- 
niacy  and  social  condition  of  the  teacher,  as  the  source  of  all  other  improve- 
ments in  popular  education.   His  facts  and  illustrations  were  drawn  from 
the  experience  of  Prussia  and  Holland.    Mr.  Brooks  closed  his  active 
labors  in  this  cause  in  Massachusetts  afler  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  Board  of  Education  established,  and  the  first  Normal  School 
opened ;  but  not  until  he  had  made  a  powerful  efifort  to  get  one  of  these 
institutions  located  in  Plymouth  county,  by  means  of  the  educational  con- 
vention held  at  Hanover,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1838,  which  was  graced 
by  the  presence  and  address  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  public 
men  in  the  commonwealth.    Afler  noticing  the  proceedings  of  that  con- 
vention, we  will  return  to  our  narrative. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ''  Plymouth  County  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Common  Schools,"  held  at  Hanover,  September  3d,  1838,  the 
question  of  a  Ncrmal  School  in  Plymouth  County  was  discussed  by  ao 
array  of  distinguished  men,  such  as  the  cause  has  seldom  brought  together 
in  this  country.  The  following  notice  of  the  proceedings  is  abridged 
from  the  Hingham  Patriot.  Afler  an  address  by  Mr.  Mann,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  on  "  Special  PreparaJtUm^  a  Pre-reqttisite  to 
Tkaching^^  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Hingham,  introduced  a  resolution  approv- 
ing of  a  plan,  proposed  by  a  committee  of  the  Association,  to  raise  in  the 
several  towns  in  the  county  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  a  building,  fix- 
tures, and  apparatus,  in  order  to  secure  the  location  of  one  of  the  three 
Normal  Schools  which  the  Board  proposed  to  establish  in  Plymouth 
county.  Mr.  Brooks  excused  himself  from  advocating  the  resolution,  in- 
asmuch as  he  had  reiterated  his  views  on  the  subject  in  every  town  in 
the  county,  and  published  them  in  two  addresses  through  the  press ;  be 
therefore  gave  way  to  friends  from  abroad,  who  had  come  with  strong 
hands  and  warm  hearts  to  aid  in  the  holy  work. 

Mr.  Ichabod  Morton,  of  Plymouth,  who  had,  two  years  before,  out  of  a 
large  heart,  and  small  resources,  offered  to  meet  one  tenth  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  enterprise,  advocated  the  raising  up  better  teachers,  who, 
by  a  Christian  education,  could  carry  the  happiness  of  childhood  fresh  and 
whole  through  life. 

Mr.  Rantoul,  of  Gloucester,  thought  a  reformation  in  our  common 
schools  was  exceedingly  needed,  and  this  change  for  the  better  could  only 
be  effected  by  better  teachers,  well  paid,  and  permanently  employed. 

Rev.  George  Putnam,  of  Roxburg: — 

"  For  himself  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools. 
Bat  perhaps  some  might  say,  there  was  no  need  of  special  preparation  for  i 
teacher.  To  this  opinion  he  mast  emphatically  object.  If  there  be  any  depart- 
ment for  the  able  and  proper  performance  of  whose  duties  special  instruction 
be  absolutely  necessarv  it  is  that  of  the  educator.  He  said  he  had  once  kept 
school,  and  with  tolerable  acceptance,  he  believed,  to  his  employers,  bat  thoo^ 
just  from  college,  he  found  himself  deficient  in  the  very  first  steps  of  elemeniaxy 
knowledge.  He  had  studied  ail  the  mathematics  required  at  Cambridge,  bat 
he  did  not  know  how  to  come  at  a  young  mind  so  as  successfally  to  teach  ens* 
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meratioD.  He  had  studied  the  classics ;  bat  he  could  not  teach  a  bov  how  to 
construct  a  simple  English  paragraph.  He  foand  himself  wanting  in  that  high- 
est of  arts,  the  art  of  simulifying  difficult  things  so  that  childlnen  can  grasp 
them.  He  therefore,  from  nis  own  experience,  ventured  to  say,  that  no  liberal 
profession  so  comes  short  of  its  objects  as  that  of  the  schoolmaster.  Few. 
Tery  few,  apprehend  its  difficulties.  To  know  how  to  enter  the  child's  soul,  ana 
when  there  to  know  what  to  do.  is  knowledge  possessed  but  by  few,  and  if  there 
be  a  province  in  which  specific  preparation  oe  neces.sary  it  is  this ;  and  this 
very  preparation  is  what  Normal  Schools  promise  to  confer.  We  want  no  law 
schools,  or  any  higher  schools  or  colleees  at  this  time,  so  mach  as  we  want 
seminaries,  to  unfold  the  young  minds  of  this  community.  Another  objection 
might  be  with  some,  that  a  Normal  School  in  Plymouth  County  was  some  trick 
of  the  rich  to  get  advantage  of  the  poor.  He  ably  refuted  this  objection.  He 
said  it  happened  to  have  a  directiv  opposite  tendency.  It  was  to  be  a  free 
school ;  free  in  tuition  and  open  to  tne  poorest  of  the  poor.  It  would  eminently 
benefit  the  poor.  The  rich  would  not  go  to  it  excent  where  a  great  love  of 
teaching  actuated  a  rich  young  person.  On  the  other  nand  it  would  be  a  free 
school  where  a  very  superior  education  would  be  furnished  gratis  to  anv  one 
who  wished  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  county.  Another  objection  might  be  felt 
by  some,  viz.,  that  it  may  tend  to  raise  the  wages  of  our  teachers.  To  this  be 
replied,  that  females  might  become  teachers  to  a  wider  extent  than  now.  It 
would,  moreover,  raise  common  schools  to  be  the  best  schools  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  when  they  had  become  the  best  schools,  as  they  should  be,  then  the 
money  now  snent  in  private  schools  would  be  turned  in  to  the  public  ones,  as 
in  the  Latin  School  at  Boston,  and  higher  wages  could  be  given  without  any 
additional  burden  on  our  towns.  He  asked  wnv  should  not  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  have  the  best  schools  1  Why  should  not  talent  and  money  be  ex- 
pended on  town  schools  as  well  as  on  academies  and  colleges  1  Let  tne  town 
schools  be  made  as  good  as  to  force  all  parents,  from  mere  selfishness,  to  send 
their  children.  Let  all  our  young  people  come  together^  as  republicans  should, 
find  common  sympathies,  and  move  by  a  common  set  01  nerves.  The  Normal 
School,  while  it  opens  infinite  advantages  to  the  poor,  will  lessen  their  boidens 
and  elevate  them  to  knowledge  and  influence.'^ 

Hon.  John  duincy  Adams : — 

"  He  had  examined  the  subject  of  late,  and  he  thought  the  movements  in  this 
county  by  the  friends  of  education  had  been  deliberate  and  wise  and  Christian; 
and  he  thought  the  plan,  contemplated  by  the  very  important  resolution  before  the 
meeting,  could  not  but  find  favor  with  every  one  who  would  examine  and  com- 

gehend  it.  All  accounts  concur  in  stating  a  deficiency  of  competent  teachers, 
e  said,  when  he  came  to  that  meeting,  he  had  objections  to  the  plan  rising 
in  his  mind ;  but  those  objections  had  been  met  ana  so  clearly  answered,  that 
he  now  was  convince  of  the  wisdom  and  forecast  of  the  project,  and  that  it 
afaned  at  the  best  interests  of  this  community.  Under  this  head,  and  alluding 
to  his  views,  he  said,  the  original  settlers  of  New  England  were  the  first  people 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  who  undertook  to  say  that  all  children  should  be  edu- 
cated. On  this  our  democracy  has  been  founded.  Our  town  schools,  and 
town  meetings,  have  been  our  stronghold  in  this  point ;  and  our  eflbrts  now  are 
to  second  those  of  our  pious  ancestors.  Some  kingdoms  of  Europe  have  been 
justly  praised  for  their  patronage  of  elementary  instruction,  but  they  were  only 
followmg  our  early  example.  Our  old  system  has  made  us  an  enlightened  people, 
and  I  feared  that  the  Normal  School  system  was  to  subvert  the  old  system, 
take  the  power  from  the  towns  and  put  it  into  the  state,  and  overturn  the  old  demo- 
cratic principle  of  sustaining  the  schools  by  a  tax  on  property ;  but,  I  am  happy 
to  find  that  this  is  not  its  aim  or  wish ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  accordant  to 
ftli  the  old  maxims,  and  would  elevate  the  town  schools  to  the  new  wants  of  a 
^wing  community.  He  said,  he  thought  of  other  objections,  but  they  were 
so  faint  as  to  have  faded  out  of  his  mind.  We  see  monarchs  expending  vast 
•oms,  establishing  Normal  Schools  through  their  realms,  and  sparing  no  pains 
to  convey  knowledge  and  efficiency  to  all  the  children  of  their  poorest  subjects. 
Shall  we  be  onldoneby  Kings  ?  Shall  monarchies  steal  a  march  on  republics  in 
the  patronage  of  that  education  on  which  a  republic  is  based  1  On  this  great 
and  glorioos  cause  let  us  expend  freely,  yes,  more  freely  than  on  anj  other. 
There  was  a  usage,  he  added,  in  the  ancient  republic  of  Sparta,  which  now 
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dccorred  to  him,  and  which  filled  his  mind  with  this  pleasing  idea,  tiz^  that 
these  endeavors  of  ours  for  the  fit  education  of  all  our  children  would  he  the 
means  of  raising  up  a  generation  around  us  which  would  be  superior  to  oar- 
selves.  The  usage  alluded  to  was  this :  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  on  a  certain 
day  collected  together  and  marched  in  procession;  dividing  themselTCS  into 
three  companies ;  the  old.  the  middle-agea,  and  the  young.  When  assembled 
for  the  sports  and  exercises,  a  dramatic  scene  was  introduced,  and  the  three 
parties  had  each  a  speaker ;  and  Plutarch  gives  the  form  of  phraseology  used 
in  the  several  addresses  on  the  occasion.  The  old  men  speak  first ;  and  ad- 
dressing those  beneath  them  in  age,  say, — 

"  We  hftTebeen  in  daji  of  old 
Wi0e»  f  enerooi,  braTe,  and  bold.' 

Then  come  the  middle-aged,  and  casting  a  triumphant  look  at  their  seniors, 
say  to  them, — 

"  That  which  In  days  of  jore  je  were, 
We,  at  the  preMnt  moment,  are." 

Last  march  forth  the  children,  and  looking  bravely  upon  both  comptnies  who 
had  spoken,  they  shout  forth  thus : — 

^  Hereafter  at  our  country's  call, 
We  promise  to  eurpaa  jou  alL" 

Hon,  Daniel  Webster : — 

"  He  was  anxious  to  concur  with  others  in  aid  of  the  project  The  ultimate 
aim  was  to  elevate  and  improve  the  primary  schools ;  and  to  secure  competent 
instruction  to  every  child  which  should  be  bom.  No  object  is  greater  than 
this;  and  the  means,  the  forms  and  agents  are  each  and  all  important  He  ei- 
pressed  his  obligation  to  town  schools,  and  paid  a  tribute  to  their  worth,  con- 
Bidering  them  the  foundation  of  our  social  and  political  system.  He  said  he 
would  gladW-  bear  his  part  of  the  expense.  The  town  schools  need  improve- 
ment; for  ii  they  are  no  better  now  than  when  he  attended  them,  they  are  iD- 
sufficient  to  the  wants  of  the  present  da  v.  "^^^y  have,  till  lately,  b<^n  over- 
looked by  men  who  should  have  considered  them.  He  rejoiced  at  the  noble  efforts 
here  made  of  late,  and  hoped  thev  might  be  crowned  with  entire  success.  •  • 
It  has  become  the  fashion  to  teach  every  thing  through  the  press.  Conversation, 
so  valued  in  ancient  Greece,  is  overlooked  and  neglect^l ;  whereas  it  is  the 
richest  source  of  culture.  We  teach  too  much  by  manuals,  too  little  by  direct 
intercourse  with  the  pupil's  mind ;  we  have  too  much  of  words,  too  utile  of 
things.  Take  any  or  the  common  departments,  how  little  do  we  really  know 
of  the  practical  detail,  say  geology.  It  is  taught  bybooks.  It  should  be  tao^t  • 
by  excursions  in  the  fields.  So  of  other  things.  We  begin  with  the  abstracts, 
and  know  little  of  the  detail  of  facts ;  we  deal  in  generals,  and  go  not  topartico- 
lars ;  we  beein  with  die  representative,  leaving  out  the  constittients.  Teachers 
should  teach  things.  It  is  a  reproach  that  the  public  schools  are  not  superior 
to  the  private.  If  I  had  as  many  sons  as  old  Priam,  I  would  send  them  all  to 
the  puDlic  schools.  The  private  schools  have  injured,  in  this  respect,  the  pob- 
lic;  they  have  impoverished  them.  They  who  should  be  in  them  are  with- 
drawn ;  and  like  so  many  uniform  companies  taken  out  of  the  general  militia, 
those  led  behind  are  none  the  better.  This  plan  of  a  Nonnal  School  in 
Plymouth  County  is  designed  to  elevate  our  common  schools,  and  thus  to  cany 
out  the  noble  ideas  of  our  pilgrim  fathers.  There  is  growing  need  that  this  tie 
done.  But  there  is  a  lai*ger  view  yet.  Every  man  and  every  woman,  every 
brother  and  every  sister,  is  a  teacher.  Parents  are  eminently  teachers.  Every 
man  has  an  interest  in  the  community,  and  helps  his  share  to  shape  it  Now, 
if  Nonnal  Schools  are  to  teach  teachers,  they  enHst  this  interest  on  the  right 
side ;  they  make  parents  and  all  who  any  way  influence  childhood  competent  to 
their  high  office.  The  good  which  these  Seminaries  are  thus  to  spread  through 
the  community  is  incalculable.  They  will  turn  all  the  noblest  enthusiasm  of 
the  land  into  the  holy  channel  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Now,  if  our  Plymouth 
school  succeeds,  they  will  go  up  in  every  part  of  the  state,  and  who  Uien  ess 
compute  the  exalted  character  which  they  may  finally  create  among  us  1  In 
families  there  will  be  better  teaching,  and  the  effect  will  be  felt  througfaoot 
society.  This  effort  thus  far  has  done  good.  It  has  raised  in  many  minds  a 
clear  conviction  of  the  importance  of  competent  teachers ;  and  a  clear  benefit 
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10  follow  this  will  be,  to  raise  the  estimation  in  which  teachers  should  be  held. 
He  hoped  that  this  coarse  of  policy  would  raise,  even  beyond  what  we  expected, 
the  standard  of  elementary  instruction.  He  considered  the  cost  very  slight. 
It  can  not  come  into  any  expanded  mind  as  an  objection.  If  it  be  an  experi- 
ment, it  is  a  noble  one,  and  snould  be  tried." 

[Mr.  Webster  has  always  stood  out  a  bold  and  eloquent  advocate  of 
eommon  schools.  In  his  centennied  address  at  Plymouth,  in  1822,  he  paid 
the  following  noble  tribute  to  the  policy  of  New  England  in  this 
respect: — 

"  In  this  particular,  New  England  may  be  allowed  to  claim,  I  think,  a  merit 
of  a  peculiar  character.  She  early  adopted  and  has  constantly  maintained  the 
principle,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right,  and  the  bounden  duty  of  government, 
to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  youth.  That  which  is  elsewhere  left  to 
chance,  or  to  charity,  we  secure  by  law.  For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction, 
we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we 
look  not  to  the  question,  whether  he  himself  nave,  or  have  not,  cnildren  to  be 
braehted  by  the  education  for  whieh  he  pays.  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and 
liberal  system  of  police,  by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society 
are  secured.  We  seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal 
code,  by  inspiring  a  saluta^  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowl- 
edge in  an  early  age.  We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a 
sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacity,  and  increasing  the  sphere  of  in- 
teUectual  enjoyment.  By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere ;  to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and 
to  turn  the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of  the 
law,  and  the  denunciations  of  religion,  against  immorality  and  crime.  We 
hope  for  a  security,  beyond  the  law,  and  above  the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of 
enlightened  and  well-principled  moral  sentiment.  We  hope  to  continue  and 
prolong  the  time,  when,  in  tne  villages  and  farm-houses  of  r^ew  England,  there 
may  l^  undisturbed  sleep  within  unbarred  doors.  And  knowing  that  otu* 
government  rests  directly  on  the  public  will,  that  we  may  preserve  it,  we  en- 
deavor to  give  a  safe  and  proper  direction  to  that  public  will  We  do  not, 
indeed,  expect  all  men  to  he  philosophers  or  statesmen ;  but  we  confidently 
trust,  and  our  expectation  of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  on 
that  trust,  that  by  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good  and  virtuous 
sentiments,  the  political  fabric  may  be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violence 
and  overthrow,  as  against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  licentiousness.*' 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Madison,  Indiana,  after  congratulating  the 
people  of  the  state  on  the  attention  they  had  paid  to  commdn  Bchool 
education,  Mr.  Webster  adds : — 

"  Among  the  planets  in  the  sky  of  New  England — ^ihe  burning  lights,  which 
throw  intelligence  and  happiness  on  her  people-^the  first  and  most  bri^ant  is  her 
system  of  common  schools.  I  congratulate  myself  that  my  first  speech  on  entering 
pnblio  life  was  in  their  behalf.  Education,  to  aooomplish  the  ends  of  good  govern- 
ment, should  be  universally  diffused.  Open  the  doors  of  the  sohool-house  to  all  the 
olhildren  of  the  land.  Let  no  man  have  the  excuse  of  poverty  for  not  educating  his 
own  offiipring.  Place  the  means  of  education  within  his  reach,  and  if  they  remain 
in  ignorance,  be  it  his  own  reproach.  If  one  object  of  the  expenditure  of  your 
ravenue  be  protection  against  crime,  you  could  not  devise  a  better  or  cheaper  means 
of  obtaining  it.  Other  nations  spend  their  money  in  providing  means  for  its  deteo- 
tion  and  punishment,  but  it  is  for  the  principles  of  our  government  to  provide  for  its 
never  occurring.  The  one  acts  by  coercion^  the  other  by  prevention.  On  the  difiu- 
slon  of  education  among  the  people  rests  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  our 
free  institutions.  I  apprehend  no  danger  to  our  country  from  a  foreign  foe.  The 
prospect  of  a  war  with  any  powerful  nation  is  too  remote  to  be  s  matter  of  cslcula- 
fion.  Bendee,  there  is  no  nation  on  earth  powerful  enough  to  accomplish  our  over- 
throw. Our  destruction,  should  it  come  at  all,  will  be  ft*om  another  quarter.  From 
the  inattention  of  the  people  to  the  concerns  of  their  government — ^firom  their  care- 
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le«nesB  and  negligenoe— I  most  oonfesB  that  I  do  apprehend  aome  danger.  I  fur 
that  they  may  pli^  too  implioit  a  oonfidenoe  in  their  poblio  serrantB,  md  M  piro* 
perly  to  scrutinize  their  condaot, — ^that  in  this  way  they  may  be  made  the  dvpn  of 
designing  men,  and  become  the  instmments  of  their  own  undoing.  Make  llMm 
intelligent,  and  they  will  be  Tigilant — giro  them  the  means  of  detecting  the  wrong, 
and  they  will  apply  the  remedy."] 

Rev.  Dr.  Robbins  remarked — 

*'  As  the  offer  of  the  Normal  Schools  had  been  first  made  to  the  Old  CoIodt. 
that  "  molher  of  us  all,"  he  hoped  that  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims  woold 
sustain  the  exalted  character  of  their  fathers ;  and,  as  in  times  past,  so  now, 
go  forward  in  improvements  which  are  to  elevate  and  bless  all  coming  gen^ 
rations." 

The  object  of  the  Convention  was  attained.  One  of  the  three  Nonnal 
Schools  which  the  Board  had  decided  to  establish  out  of  the  donation  of 
$10,000,  by  Mr.  Dwight,  an(f  the  appropriation  of  the  same  sum  by  the 
state,  placed  at  their  disposal,  was  located  at  Bridgewater,  in  Pljrmoath 
County. 

A  previous  convention  in  Pl3rmouth  County,  at  Halifax,  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1837,  had  adopted  a  petition  to  the  Legislature,  drawn  up  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,*  asking  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Education,  and  a  Teachers'  Seminary ;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  presented  a  memorial  oo  the 
same  subject,  drawn  up  by  George  B.  Emerson,!  of  Boston.  The  Boaid 
of  Education  was  established  in  that  year,  and  the  Normal  School  m  the 
year  following. 


*  AUboagfa  not  directly  connected  with  the  hintory  of  Nonnal  Schools  in  Mi—i  liiiwtri  t 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  no  indiTidual  in  the  whole  country  has  done  mort  It 
arouse  the  public  mind  of  New  Enirland  to  the  importance  of  Nonnal  Bchoolsi  and  to  hmm 
extent,  the  leadinf  minde  of  some  other  statea,  than  the  Rer.  Charles  Brooks.  He  leetond  ^ 
fore  the  Leg ialature  of  New  Hampshire,  by  their  request,  at  Concord,  on  tha  13tb,  Wh,  and  Utt 
of  ^une,  1837  and  1838,  and  a^in  in  1846,  and  in  the  former  year  at  Keene,  Portsmouth*  CoDeorl 
and  Nashua ;  before  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  in  1847,  and  at  several  other  points  in  Itet 
state ;  before  the  State  ConTention  of  the  friends  of  education  at  Hartford,  Cooneedeat,  ta 
NoTember,  18B8;  before  the  Legialature  of  New  Jersey,  March  13, 1839;  at  Philadslphiai 
the  same  time ;  and  at  Proridence  in  1838,  during  the  struggle  which  ended  In  tbs 
tion  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  establlMunent  of  the  nk- 
Ue  High  School  was  in  jeopardy.  On  one  of  these  visits,  Mr.  Brooks  dellTer«d  eight  addreaa 
in  seven  day*.  These,  however,  are  not  all  the  times  and  places  in  which  we  Ittvs  meCvltt 
notices  of  his  labors  and  addresses  in  behalf  of  his  favorite  subject.  Although  his  labon^  emj 
where,  in  his  own  country  and  out  of  it,  in  his  own  state  and  out  of  it,  were  grataltoasi  he  did 
not  escape  the  assaults  of  the  newspapers.  In  one  of  these,  he  was  represemed  as  **  Cipliifei 
Brooks,"  with  feruie  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  schoolmasters  and  wehoolmSmrmmt, 
marching  for  a  Normal  School  in  the  cloud& 


t  Mr.  Emerson  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher,  in  a  district  school,  and  bdbn 
his  private  school  for  young  ladiea,  he  was  principal  of  the  English  High  Sebool,  in 
on  its  first  establishment,  in  1821.  Under  his  immediate  direction,  Colbam's  **  First 
in  Intellectual  Arithmetic,"  printed  on  separate  sheets  for  this  purpose,  were  first  tested,  mi 
the  deficiencies  ascertained  in  the  classes  of  this  school.  If  Mr.  Emerson  liad  rendsnd  wt 
other  service  to  the  cause  of  educational  improvement  In  this  country,  than  to  have  i 
(uUy  organised  the  First  Public  English  High  School,  and  have  assisted  in  perlseliivths  **! 
Lessons,"  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  large  measure  of  the  gratitude  of  tsachan  sad  the] 
generally. 


rr.  IDIOTS  AND  mSTITUTIONS  FOR  THEIB  TRAINING. 


BT  L.  P.  BEOCKXTT,  M.  D.,  BARTrOED,  CONN. 


It  was  not  until  the  earlj  part  of  the  present  century  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  idiot  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  humane.  The 
celebrated  surgeon  and  philosopher,  Itard,  at  Paris,  foiled  in  his 
attempt  to  demonstrate  his  sensational  theory  bj  the  idiocj  of  his 
subject,  the  famous  Savage  of  Aveyron,  was  led  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  instructing  a  class  hitherto  considered  hopeless.  Being,  how- 
ever, advanced  in  years,  and  suffering  from  the  disease  which  finally 
terminated  his  life,  Itard  felt  that  his  plans  must  be  committed  to 
younger  hands  for  execution ;  his  choice  fell  upon  Dr.  Edward  Seguin, 
a  favorite  pupil  of  his,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  this  noble  phil- 
anthropic movement  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  that  choice.  Dr. 
Seguin  possessed  an  inextinguishable  love  for  his  race,  indomitable 
perseverance,  a  highly  cultivated  intellect,  and  a  rare  degree  of  execu- 
tive talent.  There  were  many  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  many 
obstacles  to  be  overcome,  ere  the  first  step  could  be  taken ;  but,  before 
his  youthful  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  doubts  vanished,  difficulties  disap- 
peared, the  thick  veil  which  had  enshrouded  the  mind  of  the  idio^ 
was  rent  asunder,  and  these  innocent  but  hapless  creatures  were  res- 
cued from  the  doom  of  a  life  of  utter  vacuity. 

As  in  other  works  of  philanthropy,  so  in  this,  other  laborers  were 
ready  at  once  to  enter  into  the  harvest.  To  some  of  these,  undoubt- 
edly, belongs  the  praise  of  originating  modes  of  instruction  which 
tubeequent  experience  has  proved  successful.  Among  the  early  pio- 
neers in  th^  cause  of  the  idiot,  the  names  of  Belhomme,  Ferrus,  Fal- 
ret,  Voisin,  and  Vallee,  are  deserving  of  special  honor,  as  having  con- 
tributed, in  various  ways,  to  its  success. 

Though  something  had  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  instruct- 
ing individual  cases,  it  was  not  till  1838,  that  a  school  for  idiots  was 
established  which  could  be  regarded  as  successful.  In  1842,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bicetre,  one  of  the  great  hospitals  for  the  insane,  was  set 
apart  for  their  instruction,  and  Dr.  Seguin  was  appointed  director.  He 
remained  in  this  position  for  a  time ;  but^  subsequently,  established  a 

private  institution  for  idiots  in  Paris. 
Vol.  I,  No.  4.— 40. 
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It  was  dnriDg  this  period  that  he  prepared  his  work  on  Idiocy, 
**  Traitement  moral,  hygiene  et  Education  des  Idiots  ;"  a  work  whicb 
entitles'  its  author  to  rank  with  the  first  professional  minds  of  the  day. 
In  his  definitions,  his  classification,  his  diagnosis,  and,  above  all,  in  bis 
plans  for  the  treatment  and  instruction  of  idiots,  he  exhibits  so 
thorough  a  mastery  of  his  subject,  such  philosophical  views,  and  sudi 
admirable  tact,  that  his  treatise  is  invaluable  as  a  manual  to  all  who 
may  undertake  similar  labors.  In  consequence  of  the  revolution  of 
1848,  in  France,  Dr.  Seguin  came  to  this  country,  and  is  nowixm- 
nectcJ  with  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Idiots,  at  Germantown. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Seguin  and  his  co-laborers,  at  Paris,  stimulated 
the  philanthropic  in  other  countries  of  Europe  to  attempt  similar  imti- 
tutions.*  Of  these,  that  established  at  Beriin,  in  1842,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Saegert,  has  been  most  successful.  Our  reports  of 
this  Institution  are  not  very  late,  but  it  is  still,  we  believe,  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  M.  Saegert  seems  to  possess,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
that  genial  temper  so  necessary  for  the  successful  training  of  this 
unfortunate  class. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  organization  of  the  school  for  idiots, 
at  Berlin,  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  was  called  to  a  class  of 
imbeciles,  hitherto  entirely  neglected,  but  whose  numbers  seemed 
almost  sufficient  to  paralyze  effort  in  their  behalf. 

In  Savoy,  and  the  departments  of  Isere,  of  the  High  Alps,  and  the  Low 
Alps  in  France,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  other  mountainous  districts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  especially  in  the  narrow  and  precipitous  vallep 
*of  these  regions,  a  disease  prevails,  known  as  goitre.  Its  most  marked 
feature  is  a  prodigious  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  throat, 
accompanied,  in  most  cases,  with  general  degeneration  of  the  sptem. 
It  is  attributed  by  medical  writers  to  impurity  of  air  and  imperfect 
ventilation,  to  want  of  sufiicient  light,  the  sun  penetrating  these  val- 
leys for  not  more  than  one  or  two  hours  of  the  day,  to  impure  wattf, 
innutritions  food,  severe  labor,  and  extreme  poverty.  The  children  of 
these  persons  are,  of  course,  far  more  diseased  than  their  parents,  aod 
are  subject  to  a  form  of  idiocy  called  Cretinism.  Retaining  usually 
the  goitre,  they  also  suffer  from  feeble  and  swollen  limbis,  distorted 
and  deformed  features,  pale,  bloodless  and  tumid  skin,  and  almost 
entire  helplessness.  They  form,  indeed,  the  lowest  grades  of  idiocy. 
The  number  of  these  poor  wretches  is  almost  incredible.  In  the  four 
departments  named  above,  with  a  population  of  958,000,  M.  Niepoe 
found,  in  1850,  54,000  Cretins,  or  about  five  per  cent  of  the  cntiie 
population.  In  several  of  the  cantons,  one-third  of  the  whole  popo- 
lation  were  Cretins ;  and,  in  some  hamlets,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  d 
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Bosel,  in  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  out  of  1,472  inhabitants,  1,011 
were  either  aflfected  with  goitre  or  cretinism. 

The  attention  of  a  young  physician  of  Zurich,  Dr.  Guggenbuhl, 
iras  attracted  to  these  unfortunates  in  1839 ;  and,  after'  two  or  three 
fears  of  experiment  had  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  improving 
Lheir  condition,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  their  instruction.  He 
locordingly  purchased  (irom  the  en^nent  agriculturist,  Kastbofer,  a 
tract  of  land,  which  he  had  already  put  under  cultivation.'  It  was 
ntuated  on  the  Abendberg,  above  Interlachen,  about  four  thousand 
^et  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  commanded  a  view  of  one  of  the 
Snest  landscapes  in  Switzerland.  To  thi?  elevated  and  healthful  loca- 
tion he  brought  as  many  cretin  children  as  he  had  the  means  of 
instructing ;  and,  with  a  philanthropic  zeal  and  patience  which  none 
but  those  who  have  witnessed  his  labors  can  fully  appreciate,  he  has 
toiled  pn,  (till  impaired  health  compelled  him,  some  three  years  since, 
to  entrust  his  cares,  for  a  time,  to  other  hands,)  developing  intellect 
where  few  would  have  suspected  its  existence,  and  carrying  joy  to 
oaany  a  household  which  had  mourned  over  the  hopeless  idiocy  of 
their  children.  This  institution  has  been  the  parent  of  several  others 
for  the  treatment  of  cretins  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly 
In  Wurtemburg,  Bavaria,  Sardinia,  Prussia  and  Saxony. 

Dr.  Kern,  formerly  of  Eisenach,  established,  at  Leipsic,  in  1846,  a 
private  institution  for  the  education  of  idiots  or  feeble-minded  youth, 
b  1855,  a  building  was  erected  for  this  institution  in  the  village  of 
Gohlis,  near  Leipsic.  Children  are  received  without  distinction  of 
birth-place,  religion,  or  sex,  their  friends  or  charitable  persons  paying 
the  necessary  charges. 

The  translation  and  publication  of  some  reports  of  the  school  on 
the  Abendberg  by  Dr.  Twining,  and  Dr.  Conolly's  account  of  the 
labors  of  Dr.  Seguin  and  his  coadjutors,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Kbool  for  idiots  at  Bath,  England,  in  1846.  Others  were  organized 
lOon  after  at  Brighton  and  Lancaster.  In  the  autunin  of  1 847,  an 
effort  was  made  to  establish  an  institution  on  a  large  scale,  capable  of 
lOCommcSiating  the  increasing  numbers  who  sought  for  instruction. 
bi  this  movement,  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Reed  (whose  visit  to  this  country 
will  be  remembered  with  pleasure  by  many,)  was  the  leader,  and  to 
his  labors  and  those  of  Dr.  John  ConoUy,  whose  lifo-long  devotion  to  the 
Dftuse  of  the  insane  have  made  him  known  wherever  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken,  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  mainly  due.  While 
making  preparations  for  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  hospital  for  idi- 
ots, the  patrons  of  this  institution  deemed  it  desirable  to  commence, 
at  once,  the  work  of  instruction,  and  accordingly,  a  school  was  com- 
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menced  at  the  Park  House,  Highgate,  (formerly  a  nobleman^s  lefi- 
dence,)  on  the  27th  of  April,  1848.  This  becomiDg  full  in  less  than 
two  years,  the  committee  accepted  the  liberal  offer  of  Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  to 
devote  E^ssex  Hall,  Colchester,  to  their  service.  This,  also,  was  soon 
filled  and  a  third  building  obtained.  Meantime,  the  friends  of  the 
idiot  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  procure  funds  for  the  sec- 
tion of  their  new  asylum.  In  June,  1853,  the  comer-stone  of  the 
new  edifice,  at  Earls  wood,  near  Reigate,  Surrey,  was  laid  by  Prince 
Albert.  It  is  intended  to  contain  accommodations  for  400  pupils, 
and  is  now  nearly  or  quite  completed.  Its  estimated  cost  is  $175,000, 
aside  from  the  price  of  the  estate,  which  contains  about  one  hundred 
acres.  It  is  intended  to  elevate  Essex  Hall  into  an  independent  asj- 
lum,  on  the  completion  of  the  edifice  at  Earbwood.  Measures  have 
also  been  recently  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  an  Asylum  for 
idiots  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  several  other  points  in  the 
United  Kingdoms. 

The  movement  in  this  country  appears  to  have  been  contemporane- 
ous with  that  in  England.  On  the  Idth  of  January,  1846,  Hon.  F.F. 
Backus,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  at  tiiat  time  a  member  of  the  Senate 
of  that  State,  moved  a  reference  of  that  portion  of  the  State  Census 
referring  to  idiots,  to  the  committee  on  Medical  Societies,  of  which 
he  was  chairman,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  read  a  report 
on  the  subject,  prepared  with  great  care,  and  embodying  the  results 
of  inquiries  made  the  previous  Autumn,  urging  the  necessity  of  an 
institution  for  idiots,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  narrating  the 
success  of  similar  institutions  in  Europe.  On  tlie  25th  of  March  follow- 
ing, Dr.  Backus  reported  a  bill  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings,  for  an  Asylum  for  Idiots.  His  bill 
passed  the  Senate,  and  was  at  first  concurred  in  by  the  House,  hot 
subsequently  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  thd  party  who  were  then  in 
power  had  pledged  themselves  to  retrenchment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
State.  A  similar  bill  passed  the  Senate  the  succeeding  year  but  was 
lost  in  the  house. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1846,  Hon.  Horatio  Byington,  (in  whose 
recent  death  ^Massachusetts  has  lost  an  eminentcitizen,  and  humanity  a 
benefactor,)  offered  a  resolution  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  idiots,  in  that  State.  Judge  Byington's  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  subject,  according  to  his  own  statement,  by  a  letter 
from  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  the  eminent  philanthropist,  with  whom 
Dr.  Backus  had  held  correspondence  previous  to  his  own  action,  in  the 
New  York  legislature. 

Tlie  resolution  of  Judge  Byington  passed  both  houses,  and  Dr*  & 
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G.  Howe,  SO  well  known  for  bis  labors  in  bebalf  of  tbe  blind,  Judge 
Byiogton  and  Gilnaan  Kimball,  Esq.,  were  appointed  Commissioners. 
Their  reports  were  very  full  and  able,  and  conclusively  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  unfortunate  class 
whose  condition  they  had  investigated.  For  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  capacity  of  idiots  for  instruction,  however,  an  experimental  school 
was  established  at  South  Boston,  under  Dr.  Howe's  personal  supervis- 
ion. This  resulted  in  the  establishment,  in  1851,  of  the  **  Massachu- 
setts school  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth,''  at  South  Boston,  of 
which  Dr.  Howe  has  a  general  oversight. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  idiots  had  not  been  in- 
structed, in  this  country,  previous  to  the  Autumn  of  1848,  the  period 
when  the  experimental  school,  at  South  Boston,  was  organized. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  instruction  had  been 
attempted,  with  success  here,  prior  to  the  first  efforts  in  Europe.  As 
early  as  1818,  an  idiot  girl  was  admitted  into  the  American  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  remained  under 
instruction  till  1824.  Others  were  received  during  nearly  every  sub- 
sequent year,  and  some  of  them  made  very  considerable  progress.  In 
all,  thirty-four  idiots  have  been  pupils  at  that  institution,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  has  followed  the  efforts  for  the  instruction  of  several  of  the 
cases,  of  which  we  liave  a  detailed  narrative,  would  do  no  discredit 
to  any  Asylum  for  Idiots,  either  in  Europe  or  this  country. 

In  1839,  an  idiot  boy  was  received  into  the  New  York  Institutioif 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  remained  for  three  years,  under  the 
instruction  of  Prof.  Morris,  with  very  favorable  results. 

The  same  year.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  commenced  the  instruction  of  an 
idiotic  blind  child,  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  South 
Boston. 

In  July,  1848,  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  who  had  for  sev- 
eral years  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  condition  of  idiots,  opened  a 
private  institution  for  their  instruction,  which,  both  under  his  admin- 
istration and  that  of  his  successor,  Dr.  Geo.  Brown,  has  met  with  the 
most  gratifying  success. 

Other  gentlemeir  in  Massachusetts  devoted  a  large  measure  of  zeal 
an^  energy  to  the  promotion  of  this  good  work.  Among  these  it 
may  not  be  invidious  to  name  Mr.  George  Sumner,  whose  eloquent 
letters  from  Europe,  describing  the  school  at  Bicetre,  rendered  effi- 
cient aid  to  the  incipient  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Idiots,  and  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  whose  valuable  statistics  on  the  sub- 
ject of  insanity  and  idiocy,  recently  published,  have  laid  the  country 
under  obligation. 
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The  Legislature  of  New  York,  though  before  any  other  in  taking 
cognizance  of  the  subject  of  idiocy,  was  more  tardy  in  its  action  than 
that  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  not  till  1851  that  an  experimental 
school  was  established  at  Albany,  and  Dr.  Wilbur,  who  had  already  bad 
three  years  experience  in  the  instruction  of  imbeciles,  at  Barre,  wai 
elected  its  Superintendent.  In  1854,  the  comer-stone  of  the  State 
Asylum  for  Idiots,  was  laid  at  Syracuse,  and  in  August,  1855,  the 
school  at  Albany,  already  permanently  established,  was  removed  to 
the  new  edifice.  The  Asylum  occupies  a  commanding  site,  to  the 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  while  its  architectural  beao^ 
renders  it  an  ornament  to  the  enterprising  city  whose  liberality 
secured  its  location,  and  to  the  State  whose  munificence  provided 
such  ample  accommodations  for  this  hitherto  neglected  class,  its  inte^ 
nal  arrangements  are  so  admirable  as  to  make  it  a  desirable  model  for 
institutions  of  the  kind. 

With  an  edifice  so  well  arranged,  a  superintendent  in  whom  are 
combined,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  those  traits  of  character  which 
mark  the  successful  instructor,  and  a  corps  of  teachers  of  extraordi- 
nary efficiency,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  results  attained  by  tb^ 
Asylum,  even  at  this  early  period  of  its  history,  surpass  those  of  aiQ 
institution  of  the  kind  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

Pennsylvania  %as  also  established  a  school  for  the  training  of  i^' 
ots,  at  Germantown,  now  in  its  third  year  of  successful  progre^ 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Hichards,  who  was  connected  with  tt^ 
Massachusetts  experimental  school  during  the  first  two  or  three  y 
of  its  history.    The  recent  accession  of  Dr.  Seguin  to  the  corps 
instructors  in  this  school,  can  not  &il  to  increase,  Yery  greatly, 
reputation. 

During  the  past  year,  Ck)nnecticut  and  Kentucky  have  taken 
first  steps  toward  the  establbhment  of  similar  institutions. 

Having  thus  hastily  sketched  the  history  of  this  humanitarian  m< 
ment,  it  remains  for  us  to  discuss  the  objects  proposed  in  the 
ment  of  Idiots,  the  means  by  which  these  objects  are  accompliahi 
and  the  results  thus  far  attained  in  the  most  successful  schools. 

It  may  be  well,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  answer. two  or  three 
tions  which  meet  us  at  the  threshold  of  our  investigationa.  And  finti 
what  constitutes  idiocy  ?  ^  The  type  of  an  idiot,"  aays  Dr.  Segam, 
"  is  an  indijridual  who  knows  nothing,  can  do  nothing,  and  wishei 
nothing ;  and  every  idiot  approaches  more  or  less  to  this  maximnm 
of  incapacity."  Of  the  many  definitions  which  writers  on  this  snlijeet 
have  essayed,  no  one  appears  entirely  firee  from  objection ;  and  thoo^ 
we  can  hardly  hope  to  escape  faUing  into  the  same  condemnatioo,  w« 
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are  dbpoBed  to  offer  one  which  shall,  at  least,  possess  the  merit  of 
brevity.  We  should  define  idiocy,  then,  (u  the  result  of  an  injinnitf 
of  the  body  which  prevents,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  powers. 

What  is  the  proportion  of  idiots  to  the  population  ?  The  data  we  yet 
possess  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  answer  this  question  accurately, 
in  r^ard  to  our  own  country,  though  approximations  have  been  made 
towards  a  census  of  this  class,  in  several  States.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Europe  the  number  of  cretins,  as  already  stated,  is  very 
great.  In  the  Alpine  districts  they  constitute  from  5  to  10  per  c«nt 
of  the  population ;  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  recent  returns,  there 
are  over  50,000,  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent ;  in 
France,  nearly  or  quite  one-third  of  one  per  cent ;  in  this  country, 
Connecticut  has  fully  one-fiflh  of  one  per  cent ;  Massachusetts,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Jarvis'  late  report,  has  about  one-ninth  of  one  per  cent. ; 
but  this  is  undoubtedly  far  below  the  truth,  for  it  is  almost  impossiUe 
to  obtain,  even  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  statistics  of  large  cities ; 
thus,  in  Dr.  J.'s  report,  Boston,  with  170,000  inhabitants,  reports  only 
21  idiots,  while  Barnstable,  with  only  5,000,  reports  25 ! 

What  are  the  causes  of  idiocy  ?  Few  questions  are  more  difficult 
of  full  and  satisfactory  solution  than  this.  We  have  already  enumer- 
ated the  alledged  causes  of  cretinism,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  M. 
Niepoe  has  not  given  sufficient  prominence  to  one  cause  to  which  h^ 
refers  incidentally,  the  bad  brandy,  (^  mauvaise  eau-de-vie,'')  which 
they  drink  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  the  most  brutish  intoxication. 

In  England  and  this  country,  intemperance  on  the  part  of  one  or 
both  parents,  is  certainly  the  most  prolific  cause  of  fatuity,  and  when 
poverty,  filth,  recklessness,  and  intemperance  are  united,  and  the  half 
starved  inebriate,  maddened  with  woe,  drinks  that  he  may  forgot  hia 
wretchedness,  we  have  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  produce  idiocy  in  his  ofilspring. 

There  are  cases,  however,  and  the  number  is  quite  considerable,  in 
which  we  must  look  for  other  causes  than  intemperance  or  extreme 
poverty.  For  some  of  these  the  inter-marriage  of  near  relative,  for 
one  or  two  generations,  is  a  satisfactory  reason ;  for  others,  hereditary 
tendency  to  insanity,  to  scrofula,  or  to  consumption  ;  in  others  still, 
indulgence  in  licentious  habits,  or  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  life  of 
the  unborn  babe,  a  practice  which  is  fearfully  increasing  in  our  coun- 
try, must  be  assigned  as  the  cause ;  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  avarice, 
must  be  reckoned,  also,  among  the  sources  of  this  fearful  infirmity. 
It  has  often  occurred  that  when  one  or  both  parents  were  so  fiilly  pos- 
sened  with  the  greed  of  gain,  that  intellectual  and  moral  culture 
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were  wholly  neglected,  and  in  their  furious  pursuit  of  wealth  they 
paused  not  for  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  thought  not  of  the  future,  and 
heeded  not  the  appeals  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  or  the  dying  for  sympa- 
thy or  succor,  their  ofi&pring  have  been  idiots  of  the  very  lowest  elan. 

In  short,  humiliating  as  the  thought  may  be,  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  vast  amount  of  idiocy,  in  our  world,  is  the  direct 
result  of  violation  of  the  physical  and  moral  laws  which  govern  our 
being ;  that  oft  times  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  thus  visited  upon 
their  children ;  and  that  the  parent,  for  the  sake  of  a  momentary 
gratification  of  his  depraved  appetite,  inflicts  upon  his  hapless  ofispring 
a  lite  of  utter  vacuity. 

We  shall  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  objects  to  be  attained 
in  the  treatment  of  idiocy,  if  we  consider  first  the  condition  of  the 
idiot  before  he  has  been  instructed.  When  fiist  brought  to  the  Asy* 
lum,  he  is  generally  feeble,  wanting  in  muscular  development,  often 
partially  paralyzed,  sluggish,  and  inactive;  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  very  imperfect,  especially  in  the  extremities ;  there  is  a  gen- 
eral unhealthy  look  ;  the  nervous  system  is  frequently  deranged ;  the 
gait  and  voluntary  movements  generally  awkward  and  irregular ;  he 
is  usually  addicted  to  slavering  and  automatic  motion  of  the  head, 
hands,  lips,  or  tongue ;  the  senses  are  undeveloped ;  the  eye  is  pei^ 
fectly  formed,  but  the  retina  communicates  to  the  brain  no  definite 
yiea  of  form,  color,  or  size ;  the  ear  is  without  defect,  yet  often  the 
sweetest  notes  of  music  and  the  most  hideous  and  discordant  sounds 
pass  alike  unheeded ;  the  organs  of  speech  are  as  {)erfect  as  those  of 
Webster  or  Clay,  but  he  is  either  entirely  dumb,  or  utters  only  gut- 
tural sounds  which  convey  no  idea  to  others  ;  his  appetite,  tastes,  and 
habits  are  more  gross  than  those  of  most  animals ;  he  often  exhibits 
the  voracity  of  the  wol^  and  the  uncleanliness  of  the  swine.  Bk 
mind  is  as  much  degraded  as  his  physical  nature — only  his  instincts 
of  hunger,  thirst,  fear,  rage,  and  resistance  have  been  developed.  It 
is  needless  to  add,  that  while  in  such  a  condition  moral  emotion  is  impos- 
sible. Such  is  the  condition  of  very  many  of  those  who  are  brought  to 
theseinstitutions  for  training.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  cases 
apparently  more  hopeless. 

The  object  of  training  is  to  change  this  torpid,  sluggish,  inert  con- 
dition, to  health,  vigor,  and  activity ;  to  send  the  healthy  red  bk)od 
coursing  through  the  veins  and  arteries ;  to  overcome  the  automatie 
movements,  and  subject  the  nervous  system  to  the  control  of  the  will; 
to  substitute  for  the  vacant  gaze  of  the  idiot,  the  intelligent,  speaking 
eye,  which  recognizes  the  hues  of  beauty  in  the  rainbow,  and  reads 
in  the  countenance  of  friendship,  the  look  of  reproof  or  the  glance  of 
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lore ;  to  accustom  the  inattentive  ear  to  recognize  the  st^^m  tones  of  re- 
buke, or  the  gentle  accents  of  affection  ;  to  notice  and  enjoy  the  melodies 
of  the  songsters  of  the  grove,  or  the  more  expressive  songs  warbled  by 
htonan  voices ;  to  accustom  those  lips  which  have  hitherto  uttered  only 
unmeaning  and  discordant  sounds,  to  speak,  if  not  with  all  the  graces  of 
oratory,  at  least  with  distinctness  and  fluency. 

A  further  object  of  training  is  to  overcome  the  filthy  apd  degrading 
habits  in  which  the  idiot  has  hitherto  indulged ;  to  transform  this 
gluttonous,  beastly  creature,  into  a  man,  capable  of  observing  all  ^the 
proprieties  of  life,  no  longer  greedy,  selfish,  voracious,  and  quarrel- 
some, but  temperate,  quiet,  courteous,  and  thoughtful  of  the  interest  of 
others  ;  to  rouse  the  hitherto  dormant  intellect,  to  induce  mental  activ- 
ity, and  stimulate  thought  and  study  ;  and  above  all,  to  awaken  the 
consciousness  of  his  responsibility  to  God,  and  6f  his  duties  toward 
his  fellow  man. 

Do  you  say  that  the  attainment  of  these  objects  is  beyond  the 
power  of  humanity  ?  We  answer  that  this  result  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  is  now  in  the  process  of  accomplishment,  in  every  school 
for  idiots  in  this  country  and  Europe.  It  requires,  indeed,  patience, 
intelligence,  and  love,  all  in  active  exercise ;  but  these  qualities  have 
not  yet  deserted  our  earth,  and  there  yet  live  men  and  women  whose 
names  should  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  for  that  moral  her- 
oism which  has  led  them  to  devote  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to 
the  elevation  of  these,  the  lowest  and  humblest  of  our  race. 

The  means  adopted  to  accomplish  such  wonderful  results  are,  of 
course,  varied.  Among  these  the  apparatus  of  the  g^nasium  holds 
a  high  rank.  By  means  of  the  ladders,  swings,  steps,  dumb  "bells,  <kc., 
the  muscular  system  is  developed  and  invigorated ;  automatic  move- 
ment overcome ;  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  muscles  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  will ;  concert  of  action  and  obedience  to  commands 
enforced ;    and  the  perceptions  quickened  and  elevated. 

The  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  speech  is  a  work  of  great  diffi- 
culty, oflen  requiring  one  or  two  years  of  patient  labor  before  the 
enunciation  of  the  first  word.  Instruction  in  this,  as  in  every  thing 
else  where  idiots  are  the  pupils,  must  be  of  the  most  elementary 
character.  It  is  necessary,  for  instance,  in  teaching  the  compound 
sounds,  such  as  cA,  th,  pr,  6r,  cr,  to  resolve  them  into  their  original 
elements,  and  teach  the  child  each  constituent,  at  first,  separately, 
and  afterwards  in  combination.  The  attention  is  attracted  and  the 
perceptive  faculties  cultivated  by  lessons  in  objects ;  form  and  size 
are  taught  by  blocks  of  different  sizes  and  forms,  which  the  pupil  is 
required  to  insert  into  corresponding  cavities  in  a  board ;  color  by 
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wooden  figures  of  the  same  form  but  of  different  hues.     Practice  ii 
working  with'^crewcls,  and  picture  lessons  have  also  proved  of 
advantage. 

Words  are  next  taught,  not  letters,  for  a  toord  can  be  associate*—-^ 
with  an  object,  in  the  mind  of  a  pupil,  while  letters  can  not ;  nexr^  ^t, 
the  ideas  of  form  and  size,  already  acquired,  are  put  in  practice  b_  -^^j 
writing  and  drawing;  Geography  is  taught  by  outline  maps,  and  ^^^r — :]o 
elementary  principles  of  grammar  by  exercises  dictated  by  the  tcache^ 

The  idea  of  number  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  acquisiti< 
for 'the  idiot.     Very  few  can  count  beyond  three  or  four  when  brougl 
to  the  Asylum.     This  incapacity  is  overcome  by  patient  and  rej 
exercises,  until,  step  by  step,  the  mysteries  of  numeration,  additi( 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  have  been  unravelled, 
process  is  slow  and  painful,  but  it  is  at  last  crowned  with  success. 

In  the  development  of    the  moral   nature,  great  difficultit^ 
encountered.     Tiie  comprehension  of  an  abstract  idea  is  far  beyond 
idiot's  capacity ;  his  conception  of  goodness  must  be  derived  frc^^m 
the  manifestation  of  it  in  his  teachers  and  friends ;  of  sin,  from  his  o%0^n 
misconduct  or  that  of  others ;  hence,  with  him,  love  must  be  the  key  ncz^td 
of  all  progress,  and  under  its  genial  influence,  his  stubborn  and  refr^».c- 
tory  nature  will  yield  like  wax  before  the  fire ;  his  vicious  and  hm  ^ 
fill  propensities  become  subject  to  control ;  and  learning  to  love  "XjIs 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,''  he  soon  attains  to  some  knowledge  a^wnd 
love  for  "God  whom  he  hath  not  seen,"  and  his  humble,  childl&^o 
fiiith  should  put  to  the  blush  many,  who  with  more  exalted  intell^^^ts 
are  wandering  p  the  mazes  of  unbelief. 

Not  far  from  one-fourth  of  all  the  idiots  in  any  State  or  count ^^i 
are  susceptible  of  improvement  by  the  treatment  we  have  describ^s^ 
In  the  countries  where  cretinism  prevails,  pupils  over  seven  year*     <^ 
age  arc  not  considered  as  capable  of  successful  instruction,  but     ^ 
other  countries  idiots  are  received  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixte^'^t 
and  in  the  English  schools  up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty,  even.    Thie^"* 
is,  however,  far  less  hope  of  material  progress  in  adults  tlian  in  ctaii- 
dren — and  it  is  hardly  desirable  that  those  beyond  fourteen  or  fift^^" 
should  be  placed  under  instruction.     Epilepsy,  a  not  infrequent  con- 
comitant of  idiocy,  is  a  serious  bar  to  improvement,  and  where  sevor^ 
entirely  precludes  the  idea  of  any  considerable  success. 

That  the  schools  already  established  have  been  successful,  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  idiots,  beyond  what  their  most  sanguine  fnenda 
dared  hope,  is  a  fact  admitting  of  no  question ;  that  they  are  not  y^ 
perfect,  none  will  more  readily  acknowledge  than  those  who  h*^ 
labored  longest  in  them ;  further  experience  will  undoubtedly  M  ^ 
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ihe  resources  of  the  teacher,  and  may  render  his  labors  less  arduous, 
while  it  insures  him  a  greater  measure  of  success.  What  has  already 
been  accomplished  may,  perhaps,  be  more  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
by  the  narrative  of  a  few  c&es,  than  by  any  other  method. 

The  following  case  is  from  the  report  of  the  £nglish  Asylum  for 
Idiots,  at  Ilighgate,  for  1854  : 

"B.  T.,  a  boy  aged  15  years.  Admitted,  Oct^  1852.  Was  the 
sport  of  all  the  boys  of  the  village ;  was  afraid  of  strangers ;  would 
not  speak  to  any  one,  even  to  his  friends ;  he  appeared  quite  hopeless. 
Aprily  1854.  He  did  not  speak  for  four  months  after  admission ; 
was  constantly  moping ;  he  has  now  found  that  he  is  with  friends, 
mnd  is  gaining  courage ;  can  speak  well ;  will  repeat  the  creed,  com- 
mandments, and  church  prayers  accurately  ;  is  very  attentive  to  the 
religious  services  at  home,  and  is  anxious  to  go  to  church  every  Sun- 
day ;  can  read  and  write  well ;  and  is  a  basket  maker.*' 

The  following  is  from  Dr.  Guggeubuhrs  report,  for  1862: 

"  Marie  was  received  into  the  Institution  of  the  Abendberg,  at  the 
age  of  seven  and  a  half  years.  She  was  in  a  state  of  atrophy  ;  her  skin 
was  cold,  hung  loose  like  a  sack,  and  was  covered  with  an  eruption  ; 
she  could  not  walk  ;  her  joints  were  soft  and  unable  to  support  her 
weight ;  she  could  not  speak  a  word,  but  would  make  a  howling  noise 
for  hours  together  ;  ate  any  thing  that  came  in  her  way ;  destroyed 
all  that  could  be  broken,  and  gave  no  attention  to  any  thing  that 
passed  before  her ;  at  times  she  would  beat  and  even  bite  herself; 
during  several  months  she  never  slept  at  night.  After  six  months 
she  was  able  to  stand  alone,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  could  walk  very 
well ;  her  voracious  appetite  is  overcome^  and  she  now  eats  properly;  the 
nervous  excitement  is  subdued ;  she  is  obedient  and  friendly ;  con- 
verses very  well ;  plays  with  flowers  and  animals,  calls  them  by  name, 
and  enjoys  the  blessing  of  sleep  of  which  she  had  long  been  deprived,'* 

Dr.  Brown,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  at  Barre,  Mass,, 
gives  the  following  case  in  his  report  for  1853  : 

**A  young  man  of  18  years  of  age,  who,  from  infancy,  had  been 
always  peculiar  and  deficient  in  his  mental  manifestations,  and  was 
entirely  dumb.  From  want  of  proper  culture  and  direction  of  the 
vocal  organs,  he  could  make  only  the  guttural  sound  of  the  Trachea; 
did  not  move  the  lips  when  attempting  to  utter  sounds ;  was  extremely 
filthy  and  brutish  in  his  habits,  disobedient  and  sluggish  in  the 
extreme. 

His  physical  health  was  perfect,  his  muscles  were  largely  and  well 
developed.  His  perception  was  good,  and  he  understood  what  was 
sairl  to  him  but  could  not  apply  his  knowledge ;  his  hearing  was  per- 
fect.     Having  been  left  unrestrained  from  childhood,  and  having 
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attained  to  an  age  when  the  evil  habits  he  had  acquired  had  beoomd 
fixed,  and  his  animal  appetites  being  his  only  source  of  enjoyment,  I. 
received  him  with  great  reluctance,  exiting  that  he  would  mak» 
very  little  improvement. 

He  has  now  been  with  me  a  little  more  than  a  year.     It  was  nearly- 
three  months  before  I  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  utter  a  correci 
vocal  sound.     I  moulded  his  lips  with  my  fingers ;  put  blocks  an 
rings  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  into  his  mouth ;  taught  him  gen- 
eral and  special  imitation ;  and  finally  succeeded  in  concentrating  suffi- 


cient nervous  energy  on  the  muscles  of  the  lips  and  vocal  organs  to  en- 
able him  to  master  all  the  vowels,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance,  patience, 
and  drilling,- he  finally  acquired  the  ability  to  pronounce  the  conso- 
nants and  many  of  their  combinations.     By  a  rigid  course  of  disci- 
pline his  filthy  habits  were  overcome. 

He  now  reads  in  Webb's  First  Reader,  and  is  rapidly  learning 
speak  the  names  of  surrounding  objects.     His  ideas  of  form,  of  color^ 
and  of  numbers,  are  now  very  good,  and  he  is' acquiring  a  generals 
knowledge  of  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  Natural  Philosophy.     H^ 
can  write  well  fix)m  a  copy,  can  draw  very  creditably  and  is  apt  a^ 
almost  any  kind  of  labor.     No  one  would  imagine  that  this  welL 
behaved  young  man,  could  have  led  such  a  mere  animal  life  one  year 
since.     Ho  will  be  capable,  under  proper  superintendence,  of  bein^ 
highly  useful  in  any  department  of  labor,  and  had  he  been  under 
suitable  training  when  young,  he  would  have  been,  I  think,  entirely 
cured  of  all  his  deficiencies. 

Dr.  Howe,  in  his  report  for  1851,  describes  the  following  case: 

"  S.  J.  W.,  six  years  old  when  admitted  in  Oct.,  1848.  He  was  a 
pitiful  sight  to  behold.  He  could  not  stand  or  even  sit  erect  He 
had  no  command  of  his  limbs,  not  even  so  much  as  an  infant  of  three 
months,  for  it  can  work  its  arms  and  kick  its  legs  ^ngorously ;  this 
poor  boy,  however,  could  do  neither,  but  lay  almost  like  a  Jelly-fish, 
as  though  his  body  were  a  mass  of  flesh  without  any  bones  in  it 
He  could  not  even  chew  solid  food,  but  subsisted  on  milk,  of  which 
he  drank  large  quantities.  The  utmost  he  could  do,  in  the  way  of 
motion,  was  to  prop  up  his  head  with  one  hand,  and  move  the  other 
feebly  about  He  seemed  to  hear,  but  his  eyes  were  dull  and  his  other 
senses  quite  inactive.  He  drivelled  at  the  mouth,  and  his  habits  were, 
in  all  respects,  like  thosve  of  an  infant.  He  was  speechless,  neither 
using  nor  understanding  language,  though  he  made  several  sounds 
which  seemed  to  be  a  feeble  imitation  of  words. 

The  mode  of  treatment  adopted  was  this :  he  was  bathed  daily  in 
cold  water;  his  limbs  were  rubbed;  he  was  dragged  about  in  the 
open  air,  in  a  little  wagon,  by  the  other  boys ;  his  muscles  w^re  exer 
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eised ;  he  was  made  to  grasp  witk  his  hands,  and  gradually  to  raise 
himself  up  by  them  ;  he  was  held  up  and  made  to  bear  a  little  weight 
on  his  lower  limbs ;  then  a  little  more,  until,  at  last,  to  his  great  de- 
light, he  was  able  to  go  about  alone,  by  holding  on  the  wall,  or  to 
one's  6nger ;  even  to  go  up  stairs,  by  clinging  to  the  balusters.  Du- 
ring the  second  year  he  has  continued  to  improve.  He  is  now  decent 
in  all  his  habits,  and  tidy  in  his  appearance ;  his  countenance  is  bright 
and  pleasing ;  he  can  sit  at  the  table  and  feed  himself  with  knife  and 
fiork ;  and  though  he  does  not  venture  to  go  alone,  his  limbs  not  being 
quite  strong  enough,  he  can  almost  do  it,  and  he  walks  about  by  hold- 
ing on  to  one's  finger ;  all  his  senses  have  improved  greatly,  and  he 
18  so  changed,  generally,  that  he  could  hardly  be  recognized  as  the 
same  being  who,  two  years  ago,  incapable  of  sitting  at  a  desk,  used 
to  lie  upon  a  mattress  in  the  school-room." 

Mr.  James  B.  Richards,  of  Germantown,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  remarkable  improvement  of  a  boy  under  his  training. 

"A  case  of  congenital  idiocy— one  of  the  most  hopeless  and 
degraded  creatures  that  could  be  found ;  presenting  to  the  bodily  eye 
extremely  feeble  claims  to  being  called  a  human  being.  He  had  not 
learned  to  creep,  nor  had  be  even  strength  sufficient  to  roll  himself 
upon  the  floor  when  laid  upon  it.  Owing  to  a  paralysis  of  the  lower 
limbs,  they  were  insensible  to  pain.  Mastication  was,  with  him  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.  His  mother  told  me  that  she  used  to  feed 
him  almost  exclusively  on  milk,  purchasing  for  him,  as  she  said,  a  gal- 
lon per  day.  Although  five  and  a  half  years  of  age,  he  had  not  appar- 
ently any  more  knowledge  of  things,  their  names  and  uses,  than  a 
new  born  infant 

This  being  the  lowest  case  that  could  be  found,  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  the  plan  to  develop  and  educate  idiotic  and  imbecile  children,  it 
was  thought  best  to  undertake  his  training,  although  it  seemed  more 
like  a  work  of  creation  than  of  education.  The  most  sanguine  friends 
of  the  cause  threw  discouragements  in  the  way.  Yet  by  a  patient 
and  persevering  system  of  well  directed  effort,  he  has  been  so  far 
developed  that,  at  the  present  time,  he  walks  about  the  house  or  yard 
without  any  assistance;  takes  care  of  himself;  attends  y>  his  own 
immediate  wants ;  sits  at  the  table  with  the  family,  and  feeds  himself 
as  well  as  children  ordinarily  do ;  talks  perfectly  well,  and  is  acquainted 
with  the  things  around  him.  In  short,  he  has  learned  to  read,  and 
does  not  differ  in  his  habits  from  a  boy  four  years  of  age,  unless  it  be 
that  he  is  more  sluggish  in  his  movements." 

A  recent  visitor  at  the  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots,  narrates  the 
following  cases : 
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"Nattie  and  Willie,  now  11  and  12  years  of  age,  were  taken  from 
the  Idiot  house  on  Randall's  Island,  by  Dr.  Wilbur,  in  Dec.,  1851. 
Their  appearance,  as  described  by  persons  who  saw  them  at  that  tinw, 
must  have  been  pwnful  and  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  Both  had 
been  idiots  from  birth,  both  were  partially  paralyzed,  and  both 
entirely  dumb,*and  not  capable  of  understanding  more  than  a  dozen 
words.  So  hopeless  was  their  condition  that  the  physician  at  Ran- 
dalFs  Island,  who  was  absent  when  Dr.  Wilbur  selected  them,  on  his' 
return,  wrote  to  Dr.  W.,  expressing  his  regret  at  his  selection,  as  Iw 
feared  that  it  would  only  bring  disgrace  upon  the  eflfort  to  instruct 
idiots,  to  attempt  the  instruction  of  those  who  were  so  evidently  be- 
yond the  reach  of  improvement. 

Both  now  exhibit  as  much  intelligence  as  ordinary  children  of  thdr 
age.  Neither  speaks  very  fluently,  in  consequence  of  some  paralyse 
still  existing,  but  both  are  improving  rapidly  in  this  respect  Botk 
write  well  on  the  blackboard.  In  thorough  knowledge  of  Grammar 
and  Geography,  very  few  children,  of  their  ago,  are  their  equals.  In 
a  very  severe  and  protracted  examination  in  Geography,  embracing 
minute  details  in  regard  to  the  topography  of  most  of  the  countries  on 
the  globe,  and  many  particulars  in  regard  to  physical  Geography,  and 
drawing  maps  upon  the  blackboard,  neither  they  nor  the  other  raenh 
bers  of  a  class  of  six  or  seven  missed  a  single  question.  In  Gram- 
mar, both  supplied  adjectives,  nouns,  verbs,  or  adverbs,  to  given  verls 
and  nouns,  with  remarkable  promptness  and  to  an  extent  which  wodd 
have  severely  tasked  my  vocabulary.  In  Arithmetic,  both  exhibited 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  ground  rules,  and  Nattie  gave  at  once, 
any  and  all  multiples  of  numbers  as  high  as  132,  and  added,  multi- 
plied, and  divided  fractions  with  great  readiness. 

In  Bible  History,  they  related,  partly  in  pantomime,  but  in  a  moA 
graphic  way,  any  required  Bible  incident.  The  extremely  amiaUe 
and  aflfectionate  manners  of  these  two  interesting  children,  and  the 
intense  acti\nty  of  their  newly  developed  intellects,  render  them  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  the  visitor. 

J.  C,  a  girl  of  15  years  of  age,  has  been  under  Dr.  Wilbur's  care 
a  little  male  than  four  years.  When  received,  she  was  mischievov 
and  vicious,*very  nervous,  and  could  not  speak  distinctly.  She  could 
not  be  left  alone  with  other  children,  from  a  propensity  to  injure  thens. 
She  knew  some  of  her  letters,  but  could  not  be  taught  to  read  or 
write  by  any  ordinary  methods. 

She  now  roads  well,  writes  a  handsome  hand,  is  remarkably  profi- 
cient in  Geography  and  Grammar,  and  has  made  good  progress  in 
addition  and  subtraction.     She  sews  very  neatly,  and  is  very  capable 
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88  8n  assistant  in  household  matters.  Her  nervousness  is  no  longer 
troublesome,  her  waywardness  has  entirely  disappeared.  In  respect 
to  moral  training,  she  seems  more  advanced  than  most  of  the  other 
pupils.  She  manifests  a  remarkable  familiarity  with  Bible  History, 
and  with  the  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  When  requested  to 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  she  did  so  with  a  reverence,  an  impressive- 
nesB,  and  an  evident  understanding  of  its  petitions,  which  exhibited 
in  a  very  favorable  light,  her  intelligence  and  thoughtful ness;  and  as 
I  listened  to  this  once  vicious  and  wayward  idiot,  thus  uttering,  in 
our  Saviour's  own  words,  her  petitions  to  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace, 
I  was  more  deeply  impressed  than  ever  before,  with  the  adaptation  of 
that  sublime  prayer  to  every  human  want."       , 

Such  are  the  results  attained  in  the  very  short  period  since  these 
schools  have  been  established.  That  all  idiots  will  not  make  as  great 
improvement  as  some  of  these,  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  all  of  suit- 
able age  and  health  will  improve,  and  that  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting. 

Nor  does  the  history  of  the  past  condition  of  this  hapless  class 
afford  us  any  ground  for  hope  that  they  can  be  materially  elevated 
from  their  present  condition,  by  any  other  means.  Nearly,  or  quite, 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  are  tenants  of  our  alms  houses  or  houses 
of  correction.  Full  one-half  of  the  remainder  are  children  of  parents 
who  are  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty ;  for  these,  whether  in  the 
alms  house  or  out  of  it,  there  can  be  no  improvement,  except  by 
removal  from  their  present  associations.  Fed  with  improper  or  innu- 
tritious  food,  often  allowed  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  generally 
idle,  often  made  the  sport  of  thoughtless  children  and  adults,  without 
ihame  or  sense  of  decency,  filthy  and  degraded,  they  are  pests  in  com- 
munity, often  exerting  a  depraving  influence  over  the  young,  which 
lo  subsequent  instruction  can  remove.  Nor  are  the  imbecile  children 
>f  the  wealthy  generally  benefited  by  their  parents'  wealth,  if  allowed 
o  remain  at  home.  The  sluggish,  inactive  temperament,  and  glutton- 
>a8  appetite,  which  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to  sliccess  in  their  treat- 
nent  at  Asylums,  are  pampered  and  indulged  at  home, — and  it  often 
>ccurs  that  the  worst  pupils,  in  an  Institution  for  Idiots,  are  the  chil- 
Iren  of  the  rich.  In  the  present  condition  of  society  we  see  no  alter- 
lative.  These  helpless  and  degraded  fellow  creatures  .are  on  our 
lands,  and  we  must  provide  for  their  instruction  and  improvement; 
f  we  can  remove,  in  part,  the  blighting,  withering  results  of  \iolated 
ihysicjil  laws,  let  us  do  so ;  for  they  are  the  victims,  not  the  offenders. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  great  work  for  the  philanthropist  and  moral 
reformer  to  Jiccomplish,  to  remove  the  causes  of  idiocy,  insauity,  pau- 
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perism,  and  crime.  God  has  granted  to  our  day  and  generation,  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  sources  whence  spring  these  gigantic  evils, 
than  to  our  fathers,  and  he  has  imposed  upon  us  a  correspondiDg  obli- 
gation to  use  our  best  endeavors  for  their  removal.  Every  arrival 
from  Europe  brings  hither  a  host  of  the  lower  classes  of  European 
Society,  often  ignorant,  degraded,  and  vicious.  These,  if  suffered  to 
congregate  in  our  large  cities,  taint  the  whole  community,  as  with  a 
moral  pestilence.  They  must  be  scattered  over  the  vast  prunes  of 
the  west,  where  profitable  labor  is  possible,  where  their  influence  will 
not  be  felt,  and  where,  with  the  prospects  of  a  life  of  comfort  before 
them,  they  may  become  good  citizens. 

The  evils  of  intemperance  must  be  stayed ;  we  care  not  whether  it 
be  accomplished  by  a'  prohibitory  law  or  by  any  other  effective  means; 
but  the  middle  and  higher  classes  owe  it  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the 
suffering  poor,  to  stop  the  swelling  tide  of  human  woe  which  this  vice 
daily  produces ;  to  accomplish  this  it  is  not  suflicient  to  close  the 
dram  shops, — the  use  of  alchoholic  drinks  must  be  abandoned  at 
the  tables  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor. 

A  great  reform  is  also  needed  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Model 
lodging  houses  and  tenements  must  be  erected,  not  in  low,  dank, 
miasmatic  localities,  but  in  healthy  situations,  where  light  and  venti- 
lation, frequent  bathing,  economy  in  warmth  and  cooking,  and  the 
privacy  of  home  can  be  attained  ;  the  renting  of  cellars  as  tenements 
and  the  occupation  of  tenant  houses,  such  as  our  public  prints  have 
recently  exposed,  must  be  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties. 
Measures  must  also  be  adopted  for  the  instruction  of  the  masses,  not 
only  in  those  physiological  laws  which  appertain  to  their  health  and 
well  being,  but  in  those  branches  of  intellectual  culture  which  will 
improve  their  social  condition,  and  those  questions  of  morals  and 
religion  which  concern  their  eternal  welfare. 

We  are  firm  believers  in  "  the  good  time  coming ;"  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  race  is  making  progress,  that  as  an  eminent  statesman  has  well 
said,  *^  the  frightful  number  of  those  unfortunates,  whose  ranks  encum- 
ber the  march  of  humanity, — the  insane,  the  idiots,  the  blind,  the  dtd, 
the  drunkards,  the  criminals,  the  paupers  will  dwindle  away,  as  the 
light  of  knowledge  makes  clear  the  laws  which  govern  our  exi8^ 
ence."  But  in  the  words  of  the  same  eloquent  writer,  "  in  the  mean- 
time,  let  none  of  them  be  lost;  let  none  of  them  be  uncared  for; 
but,  whenever  the  signal  is  given  of  a  man  in  distress,  no  matter  horn 
deformed,  how  vicious,  how  loathsome^  even,  be  may  be^  let  it  be 
regarded  as  a  call  to  help  a  brother.'* 


XVn.  FAMILT  TRAINING  AND  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN 

REFORMATORY  EDUCATION. 


In  oar  last  Number,  [for  March,]  a  few  remarks  were  made  on  the  Cximt 
OT  Childrbv,  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  arresting  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  subject  of  preventive  and  reformatory 
institutions  and  agencies.  We  continue  the  subject  in  this  number  bj  pre- 
seating  an  account  of  the  Agricultural  Colonies  of  France,  and  particularly 
of  that  of  Mettraj,  by  M.  Demctz, — who  in  that  establishment  has  achieved 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  educational  works  of  our  age,  by  applying  on  a 
large  scale  the  principles  of  domestic  and  agricultural  training  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  young  criminals,  and  the  still  higher  purpose  of  preventing  pauperism 
and  crime,  by  incorporating  those  principles  into  the  early  education  of  orphan, 
pauper  and  neglected  children.  Uis  success,  confirming  the  earlier  experience 
of  Pestalozzi,  at  Ncuhof,  and  of  Wichcm,  at  Hamburg,  has  established  the 
practicability  of  accustoming  young  persons,  who  have  been  deprived  in  early 
life  of  a  religious  home,  or  been  subjected  to  vicious  associations  and  overpower* 
ing  temptations,  to  habits  of  useful  labor,  and  to  the  kindly  restraints  and 
humanizing  influences  of  domestic  life. 

Small  rural  colonies,  arranged  in  families,  are  fast  supplanting  the  great  hos- 
pitals and  asylums,  where  hundreds  of  orphans  it  may  be,  are  well  fed,  clothed 
and  lodged,  under  salaried  governors,  secretaries  and  keepers,  but  with  little  or 
nothing  of  that  fireside  education,  that  cultivation  of  the  feelings,  those  habits 
of  mutual  help  and  courtesy,  that  plantation  of  delightful  remembrances  of 
innocent  sports  and  rambles  in  the  field,  or  that  acquisition  of  ready  tact  in  all 
household  and  rural  indastry,  which  are  tlie  distinguishing  features  of  a  good 
practical  home  culture. 

Prisons  of  high  stone  walls  and  barred  windows,  where  hundreds  of  young 
inmates  are  congregated  with  nothing  useful  for  head  or  hands  to  do ;  or  else 
working  in  large  squads,  at  some  undiversified  employment,  under  the  watch- 
fol  eye  of  armed  men,  without  the  cheering  word  or  sympathy  of  woman,  act- 
ing and  feeling  as  a  mother,  sister  or  companion,  or  the  wise  counsel  and 
example  of  men  acting  like  fathers,  brothers,  or  friends — such  places  of  detention 
and  punishment,  are  giving  way  to  farm,  reform,  and  industrial  schools  where 
young  criminals,  or  those  who  would  soon  become  such  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
the  neglected  and  wretched  outcasts  of  tainted  homes,  the  oiTspring  of  vicious 
and  intemperate  parents,  or  the  fatherless  or  motherless  boys  who  commenced 
their  downward  career  by  committing  petty  thefts  to  keep  life  together,  or 
under  the  influence  of  bad  companionship,  and  of  temptation  too  strong  for 
their  neglected  moral  culture  to  resist,  where  such  children  are  subjected  to 
kind  domestic  training,  to  watchful  guardianship,  and  are  treated  with  a  long 
iuffering  forbearance,  while  they  are  acquiring  the  habit  of  useful  occupation 
in  the  workshop,  or  farm,  and  are  getting  rid  of  their  evil  impulses  and  irreg' 
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ular  habits,  in  the  round  of  duties  and  emplojments  of  a  well-regulated  home- 
hold. 

These  mral  and  indostrial  schools,  especially  on  the  continent  of  Eorope, 
constitute  an  interesting  class  of  educational  institutions.     They  are  of  two 
kinds-:  1.  Asylums  and  houses  for  pauper,  orphan,  draerted,  and  moraUj 
endangered  children,  who  are  destitute  of  that  education  supplied  by  the  com- 
mon relationship  of  the  family ;  2.  Correctional  and  reformatory  schools  for 
children  and  young  persons  convicted  of  crime,  or  acquitted  only  as  haying 
acted  without  knowledge,  but  detained  under  a  certain  age  for  the  purpose  of 
being  instructed  and  trained  to  some  useful  occupation.   In  all  of  them,  fium  tnd 
garden  labor  is  the  basis  of  all  industrial  instruction ;  trade  and  handicraft  an 
recognized  and  provided  for,  but  are  deemed  of  secondary  importance  except 
in  a  limited  number  of  cases. 

The  sub-division  into  groups  of  families  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  refonnsr 
tory  discipline  in  the  institutions  designed  either  for  young  criminals  or  morally 
endangered  children.  This  organization  in  families,  with  a  trial  class  or  see* 
tion  of  six  or  eight  of  the  best  behaved  pupils  who  are  allowed  more  libei^ 
than  the  rest,  and  are  entrusted  with  special  duties,  and  into  which  the  nev 
comers  arc  admitted  until  they  can  bo  properly  classified,  facilitates  supervis- 
ion, fosters  a  kindly  emulation,  and  permits  the  application  to  each  inmate  of 
that  sort  of  care  and  management  best  adapted  to  the  character  and  dispoo- 
tion  of  each,  but  fitted  to  prepare  them  for  a  life  of  honest  and  useful  indnstiy 
in  the  great  world  without. 

In  those  which  have  been  most  successful — successful  from  the  start,  and 
without  any  interval  of  failure,  teachers  and  assistants  have  been  employed 
who  have  been  attracted  to  the  work,  not  by  mercenary  motives,  but  by  a  tme 
Christian  spirit,  and  have  been  trained  up  to  understand  thoroughly  all  the 
details  of  the  moral,  social  and  industrial  system  adopted  for  the  reformalioa 
of  young  criminals. 

The  two  institutions  which  are  at  once  the  pioneer  and  model  Reformatoriei 
of  Europe — ^the  Rauhen-Hauae,  (Rough  House,)  instituted  by  T.  H.  Wicfaen, 
•t  Horn,  near  Hamburgh,  and  the  Agricultural  Colony,  Cobmie  A^riooU,  at 
Mettray,  founded  in  1839,  by  Fr^eric  Auguste  Demetz,  then  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  at  Paris,  and  Viscount  de  Courteilles,  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  high  social  standing — are  founded  upon  religion,  without  which  M. 
Demetz  declares,  it  is  impossible  for  such  institutions  to  exist,  and  are  bomd 
together  by  the  bond  of  family  principle,  and  sustained  throughout  by  the  oon- 
stant  practice  of  order,  self-restraint,  obedience  and  industry. 

To  a  great  extent  on  the  principles  and  after  the  model  of  these  institutnoi, 
the  great  work  of  reformatory  education  is  now  going  forward  all  over  Europe. 
I>uring  the  late  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Paris,  a  convention  of  persons  en- 
gaged or  interested  in  Reformatory  or  Charitable  Institutions  was  held,  befbff 
which  M.  Demetz  read  a  paper  on  the  Agricultural  Colonies  [as  these  rdbm- 
atories  are  called]  of  France,  which  we  copy  from  a  translation  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  for  March,  1856. 
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♦ 

Sqfori  on  AgricvUmral  (hlorUes,  readat  Ihe  International  Meeting  of  Charity^  hy  M. 
DemetM^  Honorary  OmndUor  of  ike  Jmptrial  Qmrt  of  Paris, 

Agrienltand  colonies  may  be^iivided  Into  two  classes  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  population  they  contain.  Establishments  under  the  first  head  are  open  to 
orphans,  to  deserted  children,  and  sometimes  to  poor  children ;  those  under  the 
second,  contain  young  detenues.  Some  of  these  asylums,  very  few  in  number, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  of  a  mixed  character,  and  receive  indiscriminately, 
orphans,  deserted  children,  and  young  detenues. 

The  idea  of  occupying  in  labors  of  husbandry,  children  whom  desertion,  evil  dis- 
position, or  bad  examples,  expose,  without  defence,  to  the  dangers  which  surround 
them  in  the  great  centers  of  population  is  one  of  long  standing.  The  moral  infiu- 
«Dce  of  agriculture  was  recognized  at  an  early  period — antiquity  proclaimed  it  by 
the  mouth' of  Cato:  "  He  who  tills  the  earth,"  said  this  sage,  ^thinks  not  of  doing 
evil.**  The  laborer,  it  is  true,  receives  but  a  small  salary,  but  he  knows  neither 
the  excitements  which  beset  the  ouvrier  of  the  cities,  nor  the  expensive  habits 
which  swallow  up,  and  render  useless,  a  larger  remuneration,  nor  those  frequent 
fhilures  of  emplo3rment  which  so  often  expose  him  to  a  destitution  very  indifferently 
provided  for,  owing  to  his  want  of  forethought. 

It  is  to  the  charitable  efforts  of  Pestalozzi  that  we  owe  the  foundation  of  the  first 
agricultural  colonies.  In  1776,  this  excellent  man  opened  at  Keuhoff,  in  the  canton 
of  Argau,  for  poor  and  deserted  children,  an  institution  of  which  husbandry  and 
the  employments  connected  with  it  formed  the  basis ;  but  his  establishment,  always 
•orrounded  by  untoward  circumstances,  successfully  removed  to  Stanz,  to  Ber 
tfaond,  and  finally  to  Yverdon,  could  nowhere  find  the  conditions  of  a  prosperous 
existence.  Fellenberg,  the  friend  of  the  poor,  followed  in  the  foot  steps  of  Pesta- 
lossi,  and  adopted  his  views.  He  was  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessor ;  the 
institution  which  he  founded  in  1779,  at  Hofwyl,  near  Berne,  saw  prosperous  days, 
and  shortly  after,  Vehrli,  who  was  trained  in  his  school,  gave  an  impulse  of  skill 
md  energy  to  those  institutions  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  At  the  present  day 
they  are  spread  all  over  Switzerland,  and  there  are  few  cantons  which  do  not  pos- 
Mss,  at  least,  one.  Among  them  it  is  only  just  to  mention  the  school  of  Carra, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  Vehrli,  and  dates  from  1820;  the  colony  of  Bachtelen 
organized  in  1840,  by  M.  Kuratii,  and  later  still,  that  of  Garance,  of  which  M. 
Anbanel  laid  the  foundation,  and  which  he  has  not  ceased  to  aid  and  support  by 
hia  great  experience. 

England  followed  close  on  Switzerland  in  this  work  of  regeneration.  In  1788, 
the  Philanthropic  Society  attempted  to  initiate  a  penitential  colony,  the  success  of 
which  was  unhappily  of  short  duration.  In  1820,  an  asylum  was  opened  at  Stret 
ton,  which  has  recently  ceased  to  exist;  and  at  an  epoch  nearer  to  our  time,  the 
English  government  established  the  penitentiary  of  Parkhurst.  Latterly,  many 
private  institutions  have  been  founded  to  meet  the  same  wants,  and  among  otherst 
Bed  Hill,  to  which  we  can  hardly  give  all  the  praise  it  deserves. 

The  colonies  of  Holland  are  well  known;  our  notice  of  them  will  be  brief.  It 
mm  in  1818,  that  General  Van  Den  Bosch,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  '  Netherland 
Society  of  Beneficence,*  and  collected  adult  mendicants  and  vagabonds  into  its 
Tast  agricultural  asylums.  Two  years  after,  in  1820,  destitute  children  and 
orphans  were  admitted  into  the  institution  of  Yeenhunizen.  If  the  Netherland 
Society  has  not  produced  all  the  good  effects  which  were  at  first  expected,  we  must 
not  forget  that  it  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  means  of  relieving  the  un- 
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forttmate,  and  that  from  its  origin  to  the  year  1848,  it  has  tupported  and  shdtend 
no  less  than  49,000  individoals.* 

The  colonies  of  Belgium  did  not,  in  the  beginning,  praaeot  anj  more  iayonble 
fssults,  but  since  that  time  this  state  of  things  we  know  is  changed,  and  among  the 
institutions  wliich  are  highly  suoceasful  at  this  day,  we  may  Tentnze  to  name 
Suysselede  under  the  admirable  direction  of  our  distinguished  feUow-labonr,  IL 
Ducpetiauz,  and  which  may  be  considered  a  model  establishment. 

In  1838,  when  we  proceeded  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpoee  of  stadyisg  lb« 
penitentiary  system,  there  were,  in  that^country,  only  some  agrieiiltural  mItSen 
for  the  reformation  of  the  young,  and  these  were  on  a  very  confined  acale. 

The  first  agricultural  colonies  founded  in  France,  are  tiiose  of  Neuboff  and 
Mesnil  Saint-Firmin ;  both  date  from  1828.  The  first  is  a  smmll  Protestant  estab- 
lishment which  has  never  exceeded  very  humble  limits,  but  which  has  not  doot 
less  good,  notwithstanding.  The  second  was  oi^ganized  by  the  zeal  of  the  worthy  M. 
Bazin,  one  of  our  most  learned  agriculturists.  At  first  he  received  the  children  of 
the  poor,  but  their  destitution  was  so  extensive  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  tidt 
elass  of  individuals.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Society  of  Adoption  ht 
orphans  and  foundlings,  which  is  at  this  day  in  prosperous  action,  was  founded  in 
1848.  These  attempts  have  been  suocessful ;  we  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that 
it  was  in  1889,  a  new  era  of  extensi<Mi  and  progress  commenced  for  agricultural 
eolonies.  In  that  year  an  industrial  and  agricultural  establishment  was  ofganiaed 
at  Marseilles,  by  M.  I'Abbe  Fessiaux,  to  whom  that  city  is  indebted  foe  many 
other  works  of  charity;  and  also  the  institution  of  Mettray,  fooaded  by  thi 
Societe  Patemelle  under  the  presidency  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Gasparin.  These  sie 
reformatory  colonies  intended  for  young  criminals,  and  the  first  which  have  betn 
established  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  results  produced  by  these  institutions,  it  is  neceisazy  to 
eonsider  the  evil,  state  of  things  they  were  intended  to  remedy. 

Prior  to  these  establishments,  the  child  who  was  pronounced  *  not  gnflty  *  was 
remanded  to  prison,  and,  though  confined  in  a  quarter  separated  from  the  ottur 
detenues,  'tis  true,  was  subjected  to  the  same  regimen  as  the  most  hardened  pris- 
oners. In  the  interior  of  a  prison  he  could  be  taught  none  but  a  handicraft  calling^ 
which  obliged  him  at  the  end  of  his  confinement  to  go  swell  the  working  pc^mla- 
tion  employed  in  our  manufactures,  and  share  its  vices  and  dangers.  These  chil- 
dren, mostly  of  a  feeble  constitution,  ended  by  falling  ill  in  the  vitiated  air  of  tiis 
workshops  of  our  prisons.  They  also  proved  unfit  for  military  servioe;  and  *  thi 
tribute  of  blood,*  as  it  is  called,  the  heaviest  of  all  tributes,  fell  on  the  good  ton 
who  was  the  honor  of  his  family,  and  oftentimes  its  only  stay. 

Life  in  the  fields  supplies  a  remedy  for  all  the  evils  we  have  specified.  Vlgovons 
exercise  in  the  open  air  strengthens  the  body ;  and  the  spectacle  of  tiie  beantjai  of 
nature  excites  in  the  human  heart  a  profound  sentiment  of  admiratiai  and  grati- 
tude toward  the  Creator;  a  poet  has  said,  *  God  made  the  country  and  nsa 
made  the  town.' 

The  most  correct  opinions  liave  at  all  times  met  with  some  oppoaitioii,  and  tiis 
system  of  correctional  colonies  can  not  expect  to  escape  oensnre.  *  It  is  oallf 
necessary,'  it  is  said,  *  to  have  infringed  the  laws,  to  ensure  your  sympathies;  sod 
among  so  many  children  that  have  a  just  claim  to  the  succor  of  your  ehaiity,  yea 
always  select  those  who  merit  it  the  least.* 


*  We  esn  not  put  oyer  in  silence  all  the  good  which  Is  being  eflected  at  tfas  ynMBtttee 

in  an  agricultural  colony,  founded  in  Holland  by  the  efforts  of  M.  Soiingaid,  and  to  wkick 

this  genuine  apostle  of  charity  has  been  pleased  to  giTe  the  name  of  tfas  « HMuHmd 
Ifirltroy." 
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MOW  in  th«  flnt  place  we  assert,  that  the  object  of  colonies  founded  for  young 
eiiminals  is  not  to  assure  them  a  condition  of  comfort,  but  to  prevent  them  from 
flvtfaer  depraymtion.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  believe  in  the  pleasures  of  agricul- 
toral  life;  it  is  on  the  contrary  particularly  severe;  it  obliges  the  husbandman  to 
brave  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons,  and  to  endnre  the  fatigues  of  long  and  pain- 
flil  labor.  In  winter  he  has  to  struggte  against  the  severity  of  cold ;  in  summer 
■gadnst  exhaustion,  the  result  of  excessive  heat;  hence  we  so  often  see  field  laboar 
deserted  for  handicrail  work.  In  proof  of  our  assertion,  we  can  affirm  that  we 
have  very  rarely  met  with  a  child  just  brought  to  the  colony  from  the  maitons  cen- 
frvfet,  who  at  first  has  not  expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  his  former  condition. 

*  But,*  it  is  said  again, '  these  children  are  better  treated  in  those  asylums  than  in 
their  own  fiimilies.*  Gentlemen,  there  are  families  (such  as  these)  where  they 
perish  of  hunger !  Let  us  deplore  the  miseries  which  we  can  not  relieve,  and  not  be 
iastmmental  in  re-producing  them.  For  the  rest,  let  us  listen  to  the  words  of  the 
legislator  in  order  to  fix  public  attention  on  the  regimen  which  should  be  adopted 
§br  the  population  of  agricultural  colonies. 

These  are  the  terms  in  which  M.  Come,  the  reporter  of  the  law  concerning 
young  detenues,  expresses  himself: — 

^  Who,  in  general,  are  those  children  that  even  before  the  age  of  discernment, 
have  offended,  and  incurred  the  rigor  of  the  law  ?  They  are  for  the  greater  part, 
young  creatures  destitute  of  any  kind  of  home  education ;  some  are  bom  of  miser- 
able parents  who  have  trained  them  to  beggary,  and  very  oflen  even  to  theft  and 
robbery;  others,  sprung  fh)m  parents  who  are  regardless  of  their  parental  duties, 
or  entirely  absorbed  by  their  daily  occupations ;  or  who  let  their  children  wander 
about  the  streets,  and  who,  in  default  of  moral  restraint,  abandon  themselves  to 
the  most  pernicious  influences.  What  is  wanting  to  these  unhappy  children  ?  A 
home  which  will  imbue  them  betimes  with  honest  feelings  and  moral  and  religious 
aspirations. 

^  It  is  then  '  a  home  *  which  is  necessary  to  confer  on  them,  in  the  bosom  of  an 
eetabllshment  where  just  and  benevolent  teachers  know  how  to  join  to  strict  regu- 
larity of  discipline,  that  goodness  of  heart  that  attracts  and  attaches,  and  that 
exalted  morality  which  gives  a  relish  for  integrity,  and  confers  a  power  of  contract- 
ing honest  habits. 

**  Now  what  is  wanting  in  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  view,  to  those  children 
to  whom  idleness  has  given  an  evil  bent,  whose  passions  have  been  developed  at  an 
early  age,  to  whom  their  parents,  subject  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  misery,  have 
communicated  a  vitiated  being,  a  constitution  infected  by  the  germs  of  serious 
maladies  ?  To  give  a  right  direction  to  their  passions,  to  restore  calmness  to  their 
minds,  and  imbue  them  with  amiable  desires  and  pious  aspirations,  to  purify  their 
blood,  and  impart  robust  health  to  their  bodies,  they  need  air,  life  in  the  open  fields, 
peaceful  habits,  and  the  strengthening  labor  of  the  husbandman." 

Here  we  find  the  legislator  proclaiming  the  advantages  of  field  labors  for  the 
young  detenues,  and  urging  the  founding  of  agricultural  colonies  in  order  to  receive 
them.  Even  before  the  establishment  of  colonies,  improvements  had  been  intro- 
duced, which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  particularize. 

M.  Lucas,  inspector  general  of  prisons,  had  conceived  the  benevolent  idea  of 
promoting  the  foundation  of  a  Patronage  Society  at  Paris  for  juvenile  offenders. 
It  was  definitely  established  in  June,  1888,  under  the  direction  of  a  man  as  eminent 
for  merit  as  charity,  M.  Beranger  (de  la  Drome.*) 


•  8m  the  report  of  M.  Lamarqoe  on  the  SocietieB  of  Patronaev,  in  which  will  be  found 
■moiged  in  a  most  oomplete  form,  the  history  of  these  institutions  {AnnaUs  dt^ta  Chanie^ 
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This  work  produced  s  considerable  reduction  in  the  namber  of  tiie  relapMi 
Among  the  means  employ ed,  we  may  particnlarly  mentior  ^^nditiona]  liberatioii. 

The  placing  out  of  the  liberated  detennes  was  not  without  its  difficnltiea.  Besidsi 
that  they  had  rarely  acquired  in  their  business  a  degree  of  skill  sufficient  to  plaoi 
them  in  the  class  of  good  workmen,  they  inspired  the  heads  of  aieHen  who  wen 
acquainted  with  their  antecedents,  with  not  unreasonable  mistrust;  for  those  did 
not  feel  themselves  qualified  to  subdue  the  vicious  inclinationa  or  eril  dispositioBi 
which  might  reappear  in  their  young  auxiliaries,  freshly  liberated,  and  of  wfaoM 
perfect  reformation  there  was  cause  to  doubt. 

The  Society  of  Patronage  obtained  permission  finom  le  Ministre  de  Plnterieiir^ 
that  the  young  detenues  who  during  their  sojourn  at  the  penitentiary  of  Boqntts 
bad  exhibited  proofs  of  amendment,  should  be  put  in  a  condition  of  provisioosl 
liberty,  but  on  this  understanding,  that  at  the  first  serious  transgression,  it  should 
be  legal  to  recal  them  on  a  ministerial  order,  without  any  judicial  formality,  and  it 
the  simple  request  of  the  Society  of  Patronage. 

This  measure  has  produced  the  most  satisfactory  efiects.  In  consequeiice  of  it| 
places  have  been  more  easily  obtained,  employers  less  backward,  and  apprenttoM 
more  submissive.  It  also  enables  us  to  repress  certain  blameworthy  actions  whidi 
unhappily  elude  the  authority  of  magistrates  and  public  punishment.  For  in- 
stance, with  us,  drunkenness  is  no  excuse  when  it  leads  to  the  commission  of  sa 
act  declared  culpable  by  the  law,  but  in  itself  it  is  not  considered  an  oflfenoe;  and 
there  are  many  other  acts  which  outrage  morality,  but  yet  are  unpunishable  bf 
laws. 

Who  but  can  feel,  after  this  simple  explanation,  the  salutary  influence  which  tfat 
system  of  provisional  liberty  might  exercise  over  adult  criminals,  instead  of  abso- 
lute pardons  which  those  who  profit  by  them  too  frequently  abuse. 

The  following  is  what  we  thought  expedient  to  say  on  this  subject,  in  a  wofk 
published  by  us  in  1888,  on  the  penitentiary  system. 

"  The  work  of  reform  will  not  be  complete  till  we  can  assure  to  the  dischaiKsd 
prisoner  a  means  of  turning  his  good  intentions  to  account,  and  can  offer  sufficient 
guaranties  to  those  persons  who  consent  to  employ  him. 

The  number  of  individuals,  who  have  been  liberated  and  have  again  relapsed, 
Is  considerable ;  but  we  could  hardly  expect  it  should  be  otherwise.  In  the  prei. 
ent  state  of  the  law,  the  transition  from  restraint  to  freedom  is  too  abrupt;  and  if 
we  desire  that  the  newly-freed  man  should  persevere  in  the  good  resolutions  whidi 
he  has  adopted,  he  must  make  a  trial  of  liberty  under  certain  restrictions. 

Provisional  freedom,  substituted  in  certain  cases  for  absolute  pardon,  can  akxM 
fhmish  a  hope  of  solving  a  problem  hitherto  considered  insoluble.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  sole  means  of  arriving  at  a  composition  between  the  unhappy,  but  legitimate 
mistrust  of  society,  and  the  necessity  of  procuring  employment  for  those  with 
whom  misery  and  need  are  sufficient  to  annul  the  effects  of  the  best  reibrmatorf 
system,  and  who,  despite  amelioration  acquired  with  labor,  will  be  infaOibl/ 
thrown  back  on  crime  by  the  rejection  of  society,  if  they  can  not  find  means  t» 
support  existence.*' 

England  has  already  adopted  this  measure;  but  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  «p 
to  the  present  time,  its  application  has  not  been  made  with  all  the  preeautkoi 
which  might  be  desirable. 

We  have  been  made  acquainted  with  a  similar  project,  elaborated  with  the  greit- 
est  care,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  legislatuv  in  Belghm, 
and  from  which  there  is  reason  to  expect  the  happiest  results. 

The  Society  of  Patronage  which  had  already  done  so  much  to  improre  the  monl 
condition  of  young  detenues,  did  not  consider  its  task  as  yet  accompUahed;  it  pio- 
cured  the  nomination  of  a  commission  in  or^er  to  collect  all  the  docnmenti  cdot* 
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teted  to  prodnoe  a  stiU  more  satisfiMtorj  state  of  things.  The  members  of  the 
society  were  pleased  to  request  us  to  make  part  of  this  commission ;  and  firom  the 
begimiing,  all  those  who  composed  it,  when  seeking  the  means  of  reforming  jure- 
aile  offenders,  were  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  agriculture.  Indeed,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary aa  we  have  above  hinted,  to  employ  in  field  labor  orphans  without  family  or 
means  of  support,  how  much  more  necessary  still,  is  a  country  life  for  those  who 
have  already  given  way  before  the  evil  influences  which  accompany  a  residence  in 
large  towns. 

But  as  soon  as  the  commission  determined  to  pass  firom  theory  to  practice,  and 
to  arrange  a  plan  for  an  agricultural  colony,  their  embarrassment  commenced,  and 
they  felt  that  they  were  not  prepared  with  sufficient  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
They  commissioned  two  of  their  members  to  study  on  the  spot,  the  Colonies  of 
Belgium  and  Holland,  and  they  selected  for  this  purpose,  the  late  lamented  Leon 
Faucher  and  myself. 

This  took  place  about  eighteen  years  ago.  It  was  known  that  the  experiments 
made  in  the  countries  above  mentioned  had  not  been  suocessfol.  The  Dutch 
cokmieft  were  dragging  on  a  languishing  existence,  and  making  enormous  sacrificet 
for  a  very  indifferent  return ;  and  the  Belgian  colonies  exhibited  still  more  disas- 
trous results.  So  we  did  not  proceed  to  these  countries  to  look  for  models,  but  we 
were  in  hopes  to  learn  some  useAil  lessons.  We  are  no  less  indebted  to  him  who 
indicates  hidden  rocks,  than  to  him  who  points  out  the  safe  channel. 

From  the  first  we  were  aware  of  an  important  fiict.  All  the  colonies  had  been 
established  on  heaths,  or  on  barren  land.  The  founders  seemed  to  have  had  it 
more  at  heart,  to  bring  the  land  into  cultivation  than  to  win  the  worker  over  to  the 
love  of  labor.  This  idea  of  the  reclaiming  the  soil  by  the  arms  hitherto  useless, 
employed  in  colonies,  we  acknowledge  to  be  very  seductive,  and  at  first  sight  to 
appear  very  just;  the  culture  of  a  stubborn  soil  by  such  means  presents  an  appro- 
priate penal  picture ;  it  makes  men  useful  whose  lives  hitherto  have  inflicted  only 
trouble  or  danger  on  the  State,  and  on  whom  it  is  but  reasonable  to  impose  the 
severest  labors.  We  should  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  this  theory,  if  the  question 
merely  concerned  men  who  have  merited  severe  punishment,  and  if  the  colonies 
of  which  we  speak  had  their  punishment  alone  in  view ;  but  it  seems  to  be  forgot- 
ten that  their  principal  object  is  the  moral  transformation  of  the  unhappy  beings 
wnom  they  receive. 

We  must  expect  failure,  if  we  entrust  bad  land  to  ill-disposed  laborers;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  believing,  that  the  sterility  of  the  soil  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  ill  success  of  the  colonies  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 

In  order  to  create  the  habit  and  relish  of  labor,  in  those  whom  dissipation,  indo 
lence  or  laziness  has  reduced  to  utter  destitution,  it  is  essential  that  this  labor 
should,  at  least,  offer  some  attraction ;  and  that  prompt  and  satisfactory  results 
should  recompense  and  encourage  their  ill-sustained  efforts.  And  how  often  may 
we  not  apply  these  considerations  which  are  true  as  far  as  adults  are  concerned, 
with  still  more  justice  to  the  child  whose  wandering  imagination  can  neither  fore- 
see nor  patiently  wait,  whose  ardor  so  easily  roused  is  as  easily  depressed,  and 
whose  entire  Aiture  is  limited  by  '  to-morrow ! ' 

^  To  deserve  to  be  sent  here,"  said  a  Belgian  colonist  to  me  one  day,  with  an 
tocent  of  despair,  **one  need  have  killed  his  father  and  mother;  there  is  not 
a  blade  of  grass  which  has  not  cost  a  drop  of  sweat."  Now  does  any  one  really 
believe  that  it  is  by  exciting  repugnance,  such  hatred,  we  can  hope  to  win  ovtr 
long  resisting,  obstinate  natures  to  the  love  of  labor? 

The  administration  seems  to  approve  the  opinions  we  have  just  now  advanced, 
and  we  have  taken  care  not  to  overlook  so  important  a  testimony.  The  govern- 
ment has  lately  resolved  to  found  penal  colonies  in  Corsioa  for  adults;  and  too 
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much  praiM  can  not  be  ^ven  to  such  a  measure.  It  has  alread j  initiated  tUi 
veeftil  project,  and  we  have  seen,  with  very  lively  satiafaction,  that  it  hassdseted 
hmds  remarkable  for  their  fertility,  for  an  experiment  so  worthy  of  pabhc  atteiitkB> 

To  return  to  oar  researches  in  Belgium  and  Holland.  We  were  not  loog  is  caor 
firming  our  previous  opinion,  that  we  had  nothing  to  leam  firom  the  cetablisfameiifei 
of  these  countries.  M.  Leon  Faucher  was  oblifi;ed  to  return  to  Paris,  and  I  ma 
left  alone  to  continue  the  search.  This  was  to  terminate  at  Hamburg,  whtn  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  found  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  we  had  in  chugs 
to  study.  It  was  near  the  village  of  Horn,  in  a  fertile  and  pictareaque  c^mntry, 
and  on'the  slope  of  an  eminence  which  overlooks  the  fine  valley  of  the  Elbe  aad 
the  Bill,  that  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  reformatory  school  called  the  Rauhen  Haabt 
I  will  not  pause  to  describe  this  new  celebrated  establishment,  and  wliich,  ffaee 
my  visit,  has  received  considerable  additions,  I  wHl  content  myself  with  pointing 
out  its  principal  features. 

It  was  founded  toward  the  end  of  1888,  by  the  excellent  M.  Wichem,  to  reoeirs 
young  children  whom  vicious  habits  were  threatening  to  pervert,  or  had  alreadj 
perverted.  The  skilful  founder  had  sought  the  means  of  reform  in  the  "aprUdt 
famille.'*  He  endeavored  to  excite  in  these  young  hearts,  those  sweet  and  heahl^ 
emotions  which  home  influence  calls  forth  and  which  had  never  been  felt,  or  hid 
been  forgotten  by  those  wretched  children. 

The  colonists  were  divided  into  groups  of  twelve,  each  group  being  caSed  t 
family.  This  title  was  justified  by  the  bond  of  intimate  affection  and  kindliaeai 
which  had  been  established  among  its  members.  To  each  of  these  families  wis 
appointed  a  chief,  or  rather  guide,  whom  the  children  called  thenr  lather.  Eaeh 
family  inhabited  a  separate  little  house,  constructed  by  the  hands  of  its  own  num- 
bers, and  divided  from  the  neighboring  one  by  gardens  or  orchards.  FourexistBd 
at  the  period  of  my  visit ;  they  formed  as  it  were,  a  little  hamlet,  and  had  no  com* 
mnnioation  with  each  other  but  such  as  was  reqmred  by  the  exigeDcies  of  tbs 
institution. 

The  discipline  of  the  colony  was  firm  and  severe,  and  yet  we  are  hound  to  sa/, 
tempered  by  paternal  tenderness.  Moral  reforms  was  its  object;  energetic,  peiM- 
vering  labor,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  profoundly  religious  education  were  its  meam* 
Daily  memoranda  recorded  the  conduct  of  each  child,  his  progress,  or  his  backslid- 
ings ;  the  affectionate  solicitude  of  the  chiefs  did  not  interfere  with  the  rigor,  itOI 
sometimes  necessary,  of  a  system  which  was  essentially  correctional,  and  no  one 
but  an  eye  witness  can  imagine  the  depth  of  the  sympathy  which  bound  theis 
poor  pupils  to  the  parent  colony,  after  they  had  become  honest  members  of  society. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  basis  on  which  the  colony  of  Horn  was  established,  and  to 
which  it  owes  its  wonderful  success,  is  the  family  system. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  this  excellent  means  of  reformation  had  been  em* 
ployed,  and  in  every  instance  it  had  been  followed  by  happy  results.  The  agricol- 
tnral  and  reformatory  school  founded  in  1788  by  the  Philanthropic  Society  in  Lon- 
doo,  had  successfully  adopted  the  same  organization;  and  on  going  back  a  ipaot 
of  nearly  fifty  years  to  that  institution,  incomplete,  doubtless,  but  admirably  ooo- 
eeived,  we  find  singular  and  striking  analogies  with  the  establishmttit  of  Hon. 
The  Swiss  colonies  which  have  survived  and  prospered,  had  also  effected  the  divis- 
ion of  their  pupils  into  small  distinct  groups.  Tltf  y  had  even  extended  farthsr 
the  resemblance  to  the  real  family,  by  placing  at  the  head  of  each  group,  a  femslo 
housekeeper  along  with  the  chief;  and,  moreover,  they  had  no  hesitation  in  sd- 

*  A  particular  account  of  the  Bauhen  Haiu,  or  Redemptioa  Institute,  of  M .  WlelMCB,  si 
Horn,  near  Hamburg  may  be  seen  In  Barnard's  National  Bdaeatton  fa&  Suope.  H.  Oovp*' 
thwait  fc  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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mittiiig  ehfldrsn  of  both  sexes.    They  report  that  this  trnmgement  wm  not 
attended  with  anj  iBConTenience. 

The  examination  of  the  establisliment  of  Horn,  and  the  excellent  reenHs  which 
the  institation  has  prodnced,  ftimished  ns  with  the  information  we  were  seeking; 
and  we  oonld  no  longer  entertain  a  donbt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  principle  which 
had  presided  at  its  formation.  Diyision  into  families  then,  it  appears,  shonid  be 
the  fundamental  principle  of  every  penal  and  reformatory  colony;  and  we  are 
happy  to  see  that  this  conviction,  which  takes  stronger  hold  on  onr  judgment  flnom 
day  to  day,  is  making  increased  progress  among  our  public  writers.  Unhappily, 
up  to  the  present  hour,  these  convictions  have  scarcely  advanced  beyond  Iheory, 
BO  fkr  as  France  is  concerned. 

In  December,  1849,  M.  Come,  acting  organ  of  a  commission  named  by  the  le^ 
islative  assembly,  "  looked  on  a  division  of  the  children  into  small  groups  as  the 
most  certain  element  of  their  moral  regeneration."  Those  men,  in  the  diflferent 
states  of  Europe,  who  have  given  themselves  to  the  study  of  these  questions  all 
profess  the  same  opinion.* 

The  division  into  families  renders  superintendence,  at  once,  more  easy,  more 
active,  and  more  zealous ;  more  easy,  because  it  extends  over  but  a  small  number; 
more  active,  because  it  makes  all  the  responsibility  rest  on  the  head  of  one  person 
only,  whose  authority  is  well  defined,  and  whose  duties  are  exactly  prescribed; 
more  zealous,  because  it  produces  in  the  minds  of  the  superintendents,  sentiments 
of  sympathy  and  benevolence,  under  the  influence  of  this  responsibility,  and  of  a 
Hfe  spent  in  conmion  with  their  charge.  The  influence  of  the  division  into  families 
is  not  less  salutary  for  the  young  colonists ;  the  authority  exercised  being  neither 
imperious  nor  oppressive ;  they  become  attached  on  their  part  to  the  master  who 
loves  them,  and  whom  they  learn  to  regard  as  a  confidant  and  a  friend ;  they  allow 
themselves  more  easily  to  be  influenced  and  convinced,  and,  while  discipline  loses 
none  of  its  vigor,  education  finds  in  this  mutual  affection  a  lever  of  incalculable 
power. 

Besides,  shall  we  count  as  nothing,  that  not  only  harmless  but  salutary  emulation, 
which  a  multiplicity  of  families  excites?  In  a  large  establishment,  in  the  midst  of 
a  numerous  population,  common  interests  are  few  and  weak,  unless  unhappily  an 
t^yrit  de  carpi  should  arise  among  the  colonists,  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  opposition 
to  their  chiefs.  But  that  spirit  of  rivalry  which  springs  up  between  the  different 
fkmilies,  produces  nothing  but  advantages,  and  creates  energy  only  for  good. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  construction  of  isolated  buildings  costs  more  than  a 
general  one,  and  that  too  large  a  staff  of  officers  is  required  for  the  application  of 
the  system.  A  preference  has  consequently  been  generally  given  to  old  houses ; 
BO  that,  in  some  degree,  the  stones  have  made  the  law,  rendering  the  execution  of 
the  programme  sketched  out,  subservient  to  the  locality.  Thus  it  has  frequently 
failed  in  its  most  essential  parts. 

In  our  times,  an  unhappy  tendency  prevails  to  economise  in  the  salary  of  officers 
when  the  education  of  children  is  concerned.  Moral  force  can  only  be  efficacious 
when  we  grasp  as  it  were,  body  to  body,  heart  to  heart,  intelligence  to  intelligence, 
him  whom  we  wish  to  gain  over  to  the  love  of  good. 

We  must  engage  in  single  combat^  so  to  speak,  and  that  such  great  efforts  are 
necessary  we  should  not  wonder  since  we  must  acknowledge,  that  with  all  of  us  In 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  our  natural  tendencies  incline  to  evil.    If  in  point  of  edn- 

*  See,  M  regard!  public  men  in  Sngland,  beddas  the  testimony  of  Lord  Brougham  cited 
before,  the  opinion  which  he  expressed  In  so  remarkable  a  manner  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  11th  of  May,  1854.  See,  also,  the  speech  of  M.  Adderley  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1853. 
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cation  we  have  gained  but  little  np  to  this  boor,  it  is  because  we  hare  snbttitixtad 
disciplinary  for  moral  action.  We  may  easily  mancenvTe  a  regiment  by  the  word 
of  command,  a  crew  of  sailors  by  the  blasts  of  a  whistle,  but  these  means  would  ill 
suffice  to  render  them  moral  agents. 

The  German  Reviews  have  blamed  the  directors  of  Mettray,  for  having  raised 
the  number  of  children  composing  a  family  to  forty,  and  then  entrusted  its  gnsr- 
dianship  to  one  sole  chief;  in  some  respects  they  are  quite  right.  They  object  thsfc 
Providence  has  not,  in  the  order  of  nature,  permitted  a  family  to  attain  to  so  hi^ 
a  number,  although  the  heart  of  the  father,  and  above  all,  that  of  the  modier, 
which  may  justly  be  called  the  masterpiece  of  nature,  watch  over  the  educatkn 
of  the  children.  Those  persons  who  do  not  reckon  in  the  account,  the  moral  itsaltt 
obtained  at  Mettray,  find  its  system  of  education  even  now  too  costly;  though,  of 
course,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  officers,  still  more  considerable  expenditon 
must  be  incurred.  We  must,  unliappily,  make  concessions  to  public  (^inioo, 
however  blind  it  may  be  in  some  cases.  There  are  but  few  who  comprehend  thu 
great  truth,  that  in  the  matter  of  political,  and  much  more,  Christiaa  econoooiy, 
there  are  profits  which  ruin,  as  there  are  losses  which  enrich. 

After  my  visit  to  Horn  I  had  no  need  to  prolong  my  journey.  The  studies  oft 
life  had  convinced  me  that  agricultural  occupations,  united  with  a  good  moral  iid 
regions  education,  could  alone  rescue  from  a  life  of  disorder  and  evil  deeds,  yoath 
already  engaged  in  a  career  of  vice.  The  study  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  institii- 
tions  had  shown  me  that  a  sterile  soil  can  produce  none  but  sterile  works;  the  ex- 
amination of  the  establishment  founded  by  M.  Wichern  had  taught  me  that*ths 
family'  system  was  the  path  of  safety  for  the  regeneration  of  (evil)  man.  Nothing 
remained  now  but  to  set  to  work. 

My  own  strength  doubtless,  would  not  have  sufficed  for  such  an  enterprise,  but 
Providence  came  to  my  aid,  In  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  an  old  schooh 
fellow,  M.  le.  Vicomte  de  Courteilles.  He  adopted  my  views,  promised  his  ser. 
▼ices,  and  went  so  far  as  to  offer  his  estates  upon  which  to  found  the  institatkA 
we  had  resolved  to  establish  together. 

We  did  not  conceal  from  ourselves,  when  putting  our  hands  to  the  work,  that 
the  care  of  forming  men's  minds,  and  turning  them  from  evil  to  good,  should  not 
be  entrusted  to  the  first  assistants  that  came  to  hand.  This  important  ministiy 
requires  trained  minds,  a  sincere  self-devotion,  and  a  morality  above  suspidoo. 
There  is  with  us  no  lack  of  ideas,  but  rather  of  men  capable  of  putting  them  in 
practice,  especially  when  these  ideas  are  of  serious  import. 

Being  convinced  of  this  truth,  we  resolved  to  establish,  in  connection  with  tfat 
colony,  even  before  a  single  child  had  been  intrusted  to  us,  a  special  school, 
where  youths  of  respectable  standing,  and  of  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  might  bt 
trained  to  become,  by  and  by,  the  chiefs  of  our  families. 

It  is  to  this  foundation  that  we  must  attribute  the  prosperity  of  Mettray.  Ws 
shall  be  excused,  we  trust,  for  not  having  passed  it  over  in  silence.  This  school 
has  been  daily  improving  since  its  institution,  and  among  the  excellent  papib 
which  are  sent  forth  from  it  every  year,  some,  engaged  with  ourselves,  perpetnatt 
the  good  traditions  of  the  colony ;  others  spread  them  abroad,  and  being  sought  for 
by  charitable  institutions,  they  render  valuable  services  to  establishments  similar 
to  our  own. 

It  was  with  the  aid  of  such  auxiliaries  that  Mettray  was  founded.  On  the  ltd 
of  January,  1840,  it  received  its  first  inmates. 

Between  that  and  the  present  date,  more  than  fifteen  years  have  past.  Many 
successful  efibrts  have  been  made  during  this  period ;  much  progren  has  beoa 
effected;  many  establishments  liave  been  founded,  which  are  now  prosperooS) 
and  spread  blessings  around  them.    None  can  sympathise  more  warmly  than  m 
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do,  in  tlM  hopes  which  the  deTelopment  of  agricnltnral  colonieB  appointed  to 
edve  orphans  and  foandlings,  is  calculated  to  call  fort^ 

Let  OS  trace  in  a  few  words,  the  history  of  that  branch  of  legislation  which  reg- 
ulates these  institutions,  and  indicate  the  principal  traits,  at  least,  of  the  important 
aot  of  the  6th  of  August,  1860. 

Before  speaking  of  this  law,  we  must  mention  the  instructions  issued  on  tiie 
17th  of  February,  1847,  which  confided  the  patronage  of  liberated  detenues  to  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  raised  some  rather  complicated  questions  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  it  is  not  here  possible  for  us  to  enter. 

The  law  of  the  6th  of  August  is  of  paramount  importance ;  it  is  in  some  sort  the 
charter  of  penal  agricultural  colonies.  It  embraces  in  its  regulations,  young  chil- 
dren detained  for  correction,  by  desire  of  the  father,*  children  sentenced  for  crimes 
and  oflences,  and,  finally,  children  acquitted  by  the  application  of  Article  66  of  the 
Code  Napoleon.  It  proclaims  the  necessity  of  subjecting  all  to  a  moral,  religious, 
and  professional  education. 

Two  principles  perrade  this  law,  principles  to  whose  profound  wisdom  we  can 
not  pay  too  much  respect,  and  from  which  we  can  not  depart  without  compromising 
those  cherished  interests  which  it  Is  intended  to  protect.  We  find  them  in  the  ar- 
ticles 8,  6,  and  10. 

The  first  consists  in  the  employment  of  young  detenues  in  the  agricultural  labor 
and  the  principal  branches  of  industry  connected  with  it. 

The  second  proclaims  the  fhink  and  cordial  adoption  of  the  co-operation  of  pri- 
Tate  establishments.  The  law  reserves  to  these  last  a  delay  of  five  years,  during 
which  they  can  prepare  and  perfect  the  founding  of  penal  colonies. 

It  is  only  in  the  event  of  the  insufficiency  of  private  establishments,  that  State 
colonies  are  to  be  founded,  as  is  expressed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  10. 
**  If  the  total  number  of  young  detenues  can  not  be  placed  in  private  establishments 
at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  they  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  foundation  of  re 
fbrmatory  colonies,  at  the  expense  of  the  state." 

The  system  adopted  by  law,  thus  depends  on  the  existence  of  private  colonies; 
it  is  from  these  colonies  that  the  state  demands  the  moral  education  of  the  young 
pupils  whose  guardianship  it  has  undertaken.  In  itself  it  has  no  desire  but  to 
complete  them,  or  supply  their  insufficiency  if  such  should  exist. 

This  large  and  truly  liberal  spirit  of  the  laws  was  no  less  manifest  in  the  short 
discussion  to  which  it  gave  rise.  A  Deputy  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
state  ought  not  to  confide  to  any  (private)  person,  the  education  and  reformatioii 
of  young  detenues,  and  that  the  law  should  authorize  none  but  public  establish- 
ments.   The  commission  hastened  to  protest  against  such  a  system. 

'The  Law  encourages  charity,'  was  its  answer;  *it  recognises  its  power,  and 
hopes  much  from  its  influence.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  eagerly  for- 
wards its  views;  and  it  was  on  the  formal  proposition  of  M,  le  Ministre  de  Tlnteri- 
eur,  that  the  assembly  raised,  to  five  years,  the  delay  accorded  for  the  operation 
of  private  charity,  for  which  two  years  only  had  been  asked  by  the  commission. 

The  course  taken  by  the  administration  merits  the  greatest  praise.  To  appeal 
in  this  manner  to  the  knowledge  and  co-operation  of  all,  shews  a  sincere  desire  to 
provide  a  happy  future  for  the  country.  Oxenstiem  has  said,  *  On  the  good  drain-' 
ing  ofyotUh,  depends  the  protperity  of  (he  ttaUJ''' 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  education  is  a  difficult  and  complex  undertaking; 
pertiaps  the  most  difficult  of  all.  It  is  a  problem  capable  of  receiving  dlfierent 
solutions;  and  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  every  one  of  these  solutions  is  the  best 

*  The  law  of  Fiance  empowers  a  patent  to  lend  (under  certain  conditionf )  an  intrsctaUe 
Shod  to  prison. — 'En. 
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in  some  particiilar  ease.  The  meditationB,  the  stadiea,  and  the  experienoe  of  a 
great  namber  of  pecoliarlv  gifted  men,  and  tiie  trial  of  many  different  metbodi, 
iiill  not  be  found  snperflaous  in  fractifying  this  greatest  of  all  sciencea,  to  prodoM 
a  race  of  good  men/ 

At  the  same  time  that  the  administration  was  making  its  appeal  to  the  devoted- 
ness  of  individuals,  and  calling  on  them  to  come  to  its  aid  in  this  great  wofk  of 
penitentiary  reform^  of  which  the  education  of  young  detenues  may  be  considMsd 
as  the  starting  point,  it  was  also  itself  at  work  on  this ;  and  co-operation  was  ths 
more  desirable,  inasmuch  as  the  private  establishments  were  far  from  able  to  con- 
tain all  the  children  of  this  class,  whose  number  is  ever  on  the  increase ;  we  ihall 
have  occasion  to  return  to  this  subject.  An  agricultural  colony  was  tiien  annexed 
to  each  of  the  maisons  centrales  of  Loos,  Gaillon,  Fontevrault,  and  Clairvanz* 
These  colonies  have  realised  all  the  good  that  was  expected  from  them. 

While  a  system  calculated  to  reform  young  detenues  was  thus  being  established 
in  France,  either  by  administrative  action  or  the  intervention  of  the  legislatore, 
the  public  authorities  of  England  were  giving  the  most  serious  attrition  to  theie 
important  questions.  The  wound  which,  with  our  neighbors,  we  sought  to  heal, 
was  no  less  deep  than  that  whose  enlargement  we  were  striving  to  prevent;  and 
that  country  where  so  many  improvements  have  been  effected,  could  not  hesitata 
to  follow  in  the  path  upon  which  we  had  entered. 

A  law  of  recent  date,  and  which  was  passed  on  the  10th  of  August,  1854,  aa- 
tborises  and  even  calls  upon  individuals  to  found  agriculturat  colonies.  It 
to  turn  to  use,  with  more  steadiness  and  unity  of  effort  than  has  hitherto 
done,  those  private  institutions  which  have  been  founded  for  this  object,  and  aa- 
thorises  the  Minister  for  the  Home  Department  to  confer  on  these  establishmenti 
which  after  inspection  are  judged  worthy  thereof,  the  title,  JUformatory  School 

We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  on  a  very  close  examinati(xi  of  this  act, 
framed  by  the  way  under  the  influence  of  French  legislation;  but  one  of  tht 
clauses  which  it  contains,  appears  so  conformable  to  equity,  and  so  fit  for  imitartoa, 
that  we  can  not  pass  it  over  in  silence :  we  speak  of  the  pecuniary  responsibilitT 
which  it  imposes  on  the  family  of  the  delinquent. 

The  statesmen  of  '  practical'  England  have  considered  that  it  was  not  just  to 
exonerate  parents  fW>m  the  burdens  imposed  on  them  by  the  laws  of  nators, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  the  bad  conduct  of  the  child,  aa  ia  only  too  oftea 
the  case,  is  the  result  of  the  bad  example  of  the  father. 

Thus  the  English,  like  the  Belgic  legislature,  has  decided  that  a  sum  not  exceed- 
hig  Ave  shillings  per  week  may  be  exacted  by  way  of  fine  fifom  the  family  of  the 
young  delinquent  during  the  period  of  his  detention. 

Nothing  can  be  better  adapted  than  such  a  measure,  to  disappoint  thoee  guilty 
calculations  which  sometimes  induce  unnatural  parents  to  violate  the  most  sacred 
of  all  human  duties. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  young  offenders  in  France  ongfat  to  make  us  de- 
sire more  than  ever,  the  application  of  this  measure  which  we  have  thought  it  our 
duty  to  point  out. 

But  let  us  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  concerning  the  French  law. 

This  law  appropriates  (Art  2)  special  and  distinct  quarters  in  oar  jaib  to  tiie 
special  reception  of  young  detenues  of  every  class — ^it  creates  two  orders  of  reform- 
atory establishments;  penitential  colonies  for  the  special  reception  of  young  delin- 
quents acquitted  under  article  66,  but  intrusted  to  administrative  guardJaaridp 
(Art  4  and  6)  and  correctional  colonies  (Art.  10)  established  by  the  state  either 
in  France  or  in  Algiers,  for  young  offenders  condemned  to  an  imprisooment  of 
more  than  two  years,  and  also  for  young  detenues,  from  reformatory  coJonies,  who 
may  have  been  declared  insubordinate. 
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Let  OS  be  aflowed  here  to  expfrest  oar  regret  that  bj  en  interpretiJtioii  little  in 
•eeordanee  periutps  with  the  generml  spirit  of  the  Imw,  goTemmeot  has  authorised 
Aiereceptioii  in  the  same  cokmies,  of  young  detenaes  condemned  nnder  Art  67  of 
the  penal  eode,  to  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  six  months,  and  not  exceeding 
two  jears,  ^Hth  children  declared  not  goilty,  and  aoqnitted  under  Article  66. 
This  oonftision  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  of  no  importance,  always  produces  in- 
oonyeniencee  of  more  than  one  kind.  In  the  first  place,  it  perplexes  the  compre- 
hension of  the  acquitted  young  detenue,  in  whose  understanding  it  upsets  all  no* 
tion  of  justice;  he  is  astonished  that  the  law,  while  declaring  him  innocent,  im- 
poses oii  him  a  detention  of  four  or  five  years,  while  it  retains,  generally  for  a  Tery 
short  period  only,  him  whom  it  recognises  as  culpable.  We  will  only  add,  that 
ttiis  tends  to  maintain  in  the  public  mind,  as  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  eyent- 
uaUy  called  on  to  use  the  labor  of  the  liberated  conyict,  prejudices  very  hurtflil  to 
his  Uiterest  ^ 

The  active  administration,  it  is  true,  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  counteract  that 
which  we  must  be  permitted  to  call  a  vice  of  the  law.  The  magistrates  convinced 
of  the  evil  of  mingling  in  the  same  place,  children  of  difibrent  degrees  of  depravi- 
ty, rarely  sentence  under  Art  67  of  the  penal  code.  On  the  Slst  of  December, 
186S,  the  number  of  young  detennes  amounted  to  6,448,  and  of  this  number,  197 
only  were  convicted  under  articles  67  and  69. 

bi  stating  so  high  the  number  of  young  criminals,  which  in  1887  was  only  1,498, 
we  can  not  dissemble  the  melancholy  feelings  with  which  we  must  necessarily 
write  such  a  revelation. 

But  let  us  take  comfort:  'this  progression,*  as  M.  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
says  in  his  last  report,  *  does  not  imply  a  corresponding  increase  in  juvenile  crime. 
The  existence  of  penitentiary  establishments  intended  for  the  young,  encourages 
and  multiplies  decisions  from  which  tribunals  would  have  recoiled  at  an  epoch 
when  their  life  in  a  prison  exposed  the  young  detenues  to  intimacies  and  influen- 
ces worse  than  those  outside  its  walls.* 

In  concluding  our  review  of  the  laws  which  exercise  so  great  an  influence  over 
agricultural  colonies,  we  must  direct  public  attention  to  one  measure  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  notice,  notwithstanding  its  great  importance. 

The  legislator  while  adopting  the  principle  of  agricultural  colonies  for  young 
convicts,  ought  to  have  equally  taken  into  account  those  children  whose  vicious 
inclinations,  or  obstinate  characters  stubbornly  resist  all  instruction,  all  efforts  of 
domestic  discipline,  and  who,  without  having  been  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the 
penal  laws,  do  not  the  less  deserve  severe  punishment  We  speak  of  children  de- 
tained at  the  request  of  the  father,  under  articles  376  and  876  of  the  Civil  Code. 

If  we  wish  to  achieve  a  reform  as  complete  as  it  possibly  can  be,  we  should 
oome  to  the  aid  of  youth  whatever  be  its  social  position,  and  combat  its  evil  pro- 
pensities wherever  they  manifest  themselves. 

In  France,  detention  under  the  head  of  correction  palemdU  is  the  only  means  of 
repressing  the  transgressions  of  youth.  But  Paris  alone  offers,  and  there  but  in  an 
insuffteient  manner,  a  house  for  the  reception  of  such  children,  which  holds  out 
some  guarantee  to  the  heads  of  families. 

In  the  provinces  there  exists  no  establishment  of  this  kind.  Children  under  age, 
whom  their  parents  might  wish  to  correct  by  withdrawing  them  from  the  evil 
counsels  and  evil  examples  which  are  perverting  them,  would  there  be  mixed  pell- 
meU  ¥rith  the  suspected  and  even  the  convicted ;  thus  they  would  be  exposed  to 
greater  dangers  than  those  from  which  it  is  wished  to  guard  them.  What  father 
of  a  fkmily  would  venture  to  give  to  his  son,  for  companions,  malefactors  and  oth- 
ers, subjected  to  pei^ treatment 

The  inexpediency  of  resorting  to  this  mode  of  correction  is  so  ftUly  recognised, 
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that  there  Is  no  fiunOy  in  easy  circumstances,  who  wofold  not  r^ect  such  amemt; 
and  there  is  scarcely  even  a  poor  but  honest  family,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  ue 
it.  Is  it  not  indeed  to  be  feared  that  he  who  had  once  been  obliged  to  pais  tbs 
threshold  of  infamy,  would  regard  himself  as  disgraced  forever? 

Rich  families  frequently  send  on  long  journeys  and  at  great  exmnse,  soos  of 
whom  they  have  cause  to  complain ;  but  this  plan  has  often  only  the  effect  of  sab- 
stituting  one  kind  of  dissipation  for  another.  By  this  course  studies  are  •»• 
pended ;  the  habit  of  application  is  lost;  the  young  people  meet  abroad  the  tem^ 
ations  from  which  they  were  sought  to  be  rescued  at  home ;  and  they  yield  to 
them  with  the  less  reserve,  as  they  feel  themselves  now  free  from  all  sunreillaiios; 
they  begin  to  entertain  ideas  of  independence  and  insubordination;  and  after  htf- 
ing  brought  trouble  into  their  families,  they,  later  in  life,  intzx>duce  disorder  into 
the  stat«. 

The  legislator  has  imagined  that  he  could  remedy  the  deplorable  state  of  tfaiqgi 
which  we  have  just  described  by  authorising  the  transmission  <^  children  from  tiie 
parental  jurisdiction  to  the  agricultural  colonies,  but  we  fear  that  in  this  instsaee 
he  has  not  discovered  the  true  remedy. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Articles  875  and  876  of  the  Civil  Code,  a  child  under  16 
years  of  age  may  be  detained  one  month,  and  the  youth  from  16  to  21  yean  old, 
six  months.  We  must  then,  if  we  wish  to  produce  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  ttte  young  offender  in  so  ^ort  time,  employ  a  species  of  discipline  which  will 
pmUth/att,\{wt  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression. 

Besides,  the  discipline  of  reformatory  colonies  to  which  young  criminals  are  for 
a  long  time  subjected,  can  flcarcely  present  a  sufficiently  repressive  character;  tbs 
children  in  these  establishments  ei\joy  a  certain  degree  of  liberty;  field  labor 
would  appear,  especially  to  boys,  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  study  of  Latin,  for 
which  the  greater  part  entertain  a  profound  aversion.  Mettray  affords,  at  the 
present  time,  a  case  in  point.  One  of  our  colonists  not  being  able  to  obtun  fron 
his  ptrrents  permission  to  leave  school,  did  not  hesitate  to  set  the  building  <m  firs* 
Moreover,  this  state  of  mixed  society  exposes  the  children  to  form  conneotioos 
which  would  sadly  compromise  their  future  prospects  in  the  world  of  the  higher 
classes. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  soUtary  confinement  only  can  act  with  effieacy 
in  such  cases.  It  is  necessary  to  have  witnessed  its  effects  in  order  to  form  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  happy  influence  which  it  obtains  over  the  character.  A  complete 
transformation  is  effected  in  the  individual  submitted  to  its  operation.  As  he  can 
not  procure  either  indulgence  or  amusements,  nothing  is  at  work  to  remove  frooi 
his  mind  the  exhortations  and  counsels  he  has  received.  Befiection  is  perpetually 
holding  before  his  eyes  the  picture  of  his  past  life.  In  solitude  there  is  no  place 
for  pride,  for  self-love.  The  child  is  obliged,  in  his  own  despite,  to  enter  into  lum- 
self ;  he  no  longer  blushes  for  yielding  to  the  promptings  of  his  conacienoe,  whidi 
has  been  so  justly  called  the  *  voice  of  God.*  Little  by  little,  he  becomes  aecesii- 
ble  to  religious  sentiments ;  labor  now  becomes  an  occupation  for  him,  and  \vf 
soon  a  pleasure ;  he  gives  himself  up  to  it  with  ardor;  and  that  which  he  has  hith- 
erto considered  as  a  painful  task,  becomes  a  comfort,  even  a  necessary,  so  that  the 
greatest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  on  him  is  to  deprive  him  of  employment. 
The  short  period  of  his  detention  dissipates  whatever  fears  the  solitary  system 
may  excite  in  the  minds  of  some  individuals. 

I  have  been  enabled  to  witness  these  effects  of  solitaiy  confinement,  which  I 
have  just  described,  at  Mettray,  where  children  under  paternal  correction  have 
been  sent  for  some  time  past.  A  penitentiary  constructed  under  the  direotioB  of 
M.  Blouet,  architect,  entirety  on  the  model  of  that  of  Philad|b>hia|  is  now  speciallif 
set  apart  for  this  class  of  individuals. 
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The  chapel  is  so  constrocted  that  the  children  can  AMist  at  the  divine  o£3oe 
without  -  being  able  to  see  each  other.  Every  boy  has  two  cells  at  his  disposal; 
one  in  which  he  sleeps,  the  other  in  which  he  is  occupied,  either  in  manual  labor 
or  in  his  own  improvement.  The  vicinity  of  the  Lyce  of  Tours  enables  us  to  pro- 
cure for  the  children,  such  professors  as  parents  in  easy  circumstances  would 
wish  to  give  them.  In  this  way  their  studies  are  not  interrupted,  and  the  walks* 
afford  healthful  exercise.  All  these  advantages,  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
realize  at  considerable  sacrifices,  can  not  be  obtained  in  the  greater  number  of  pri 
vate  colonies.  Mettray  is  consequently  an  exception,  and,  elsewhere,  the  incon- 
veniences we  have  pointed  out,  exist  in  ftill  force.  Such  is  the  last  objection  we 
will  allow  ourselves  to  make  to  the  law  of  1860,  of  whose  wise  regulations  in  the 
main,  as  we  said  before,  we  can  not  speak  with  sufficient  praise. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  penitential  colonies,  and  on  the  law  which  ratifies  their 
existence,  because  they  appear  to  interest  us  as  much  in  their  agricultural  as  in 
their  industrial  relations.  To  improve  the  laborer  by  the  land,  and  to  improve  the 
land  by  the  laborer;  such  is  the  immense  advantage  we  derive  fifom  these  institu- 
tions. 

The  reformatory  colonies  in  France  are  twenty-three  in  number.  They  are 
subdivided  into  private  colonies  and  colonies  of  the  state.'* 

To  this  admirable  account  we  append  a  few  extracts  from  a  speech  made  by  M. 
Demetz,  at  a  banquet  given  to  him  at  Birmingham,  in  1855,  by  the  promoters  of  the 
reformatory  movement  in  England. 

^  The  military  discipline  adopted  at  Mettray  is  this :  the  lads  wear  a  uniform,  and 
they  march  to  and  from  their  work,  their  lessons,  and  their  meals  with  the  precis- 
ion of  soldiers,  and  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  and  drum.  But,  as  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  and  the  drum  lead  men  on  to  perform  acts  of  heroism,  and  to  surmount 
the  greatest  difficulties,  may  it  not  reasonably  be  employed  with  the  same  object 
at  a  reformatory  school,  where,  in  resisting  temptation  and  conquering  vicious 
habits,  true  heroism  is  displayed,  and  a  marvelous  power  of  overcoming  difficul 
ties  must  be  called  forth  ?  A  striking  proof  of  the  hold  the  system  had  obtained 
over  the  minds  of  the  boys  was  given  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1848.  France 
was  then,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  all 
the  government  schools  were  in  rebellion.  At  Mettray,  without  walls,  without 
eoercion,  there  was  not  a  sign  of  insubordination ;  not  a  single  child  attempted  to 
run  away.  It  was  in  allusion  to  the  absence  of  walls  of  M.  le  Baron  de  la  Crosse, 
Secretaire  du  Senat,  observed,  *  Here  is  a  wonderful  prison,  where  there  is  no  key, 
but  the  clefs  des  champt !  If  your  children  remain  captive,  it  is  proved  you  have 
discovered  the  key  of  their  hearts.'  During  the  revolution,  a  band  of  workmen 
came  to  Mettray  with  flags  flying  and  trumpets  sounding,  and,  meeting  the  youths 
returning  tired  from  field  labor,  their  pick-axes  on  their  shoulders,  thus  addressed 
them : — '  My  boys,  do  not  be  such  fools  as  to  work  any  longer.  Bread  is  plentiful; 
it  is  ready  for  y^u  without  labor.*  The  chef  who  was  conducting  the  lads,  and 
who  behaved  with  the  greatest  calmness  and  tact,  immediately  cried,  *  Halt!  form 
in  line.'  The  lads,  being  accustomed  to  march  like  soldiers,  immediately  formed. 
The  chef  then  stepped  forward  and  said  to  the  men,  *  My  friends,  you  have  learned 
to  labor;  you  have  a  right  to  rest;  but  leave  these  lads;  let  them  learn  now,  and 
when  their  turn  comes  they  may  rest  as  you  do.'  The  men  gave  way,  the  youths 
marched  home,  and  Mettray  was  saved — saved,  as  I  believe,  by  our  habit  of  mili 
tary  discipline.  Had  those  lads  been  walking  homewards  without  rule,  like  a 
flock  of  sheep,  the  men  would  have  got  among  them,  carried  away  one  or  two,  and 

*  Promenoirs.  Probably  walks  in  ooyered  galleries  or  in  the  open  air  with  walls  on  eaoh 
side.— Xd. 
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the  FMt  would  have  fdlowed;  but,  drawn  up  in  line,  tliey  m^t  the  attack  in  cm 
bod  J,  and  thns  it  was  repelled.** 

Tlie  London  Timee,  in  an  account  of  M.  I>emetz*t  fitit  to  the  Philanthropic  So- 
ciety's Farm  School,  at  Bed  Hill,  the  principal  English  Reformatory  school,  re* 
nuurks: — His  path  has  been  difficult,  and  his  obstacles  nnmeions,  but  he  has  ex- 
perienced such  proofs  of  his  success  that  he  must  feel  repaid  for  all  his  laboci  sad 
sacrifices.  In  such  incidents  as  the  following  he  finds  his  true  reoompoise.  A 
cobm  of  Mettray,  who  has  like  so  many  of  his  companions  become  a  soldier,  was 
decorated  on  the  field  of  battle  for  some  act  of  bravery  with  the  Gross  of  tiie  Legkm 
of  Honor.  This  gift  when  conferred  upon  a  person  in  humble  life  is  accompa- 
nied by  an  axmual  pension  of  200  francs.  The  soldier  on  recelTing  his  decocatiflB 
immediately  sent  100  francs  to  Mettray. 

M.  Demetz  being  present  on  some  occasion  when  a  troop  of  soldiers  were  drawn 
up  in  line,  one  of  them  stepped  from  the  ranks  and  fiung  his  arms  round  his  neek. 
The  man  had  been  a  colon  at,  Mettray,  and,  unmindful  of  spectators,  thus  gave 
way  to  the  impulse  of  gratitude  and  afiSsction. 

We  think  the  fact  we  are  about  to  relate  is  even  more  striking;  it  bears  noble 
testimony  to  the  exalted  spirit  which  animates  the  institution : — 

"The  other  day  there  was  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  certain  peeuniaiy 
support  would  be  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  necessities  of  the  war,  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  establishment  must  be  wound  up,  and  the  ftirther  prosecutioa 
of  it  abandoned ;  whereupon  the  different  employes^  a  body  of  young  men  from 
twenty-one  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  not  helpless  creatures  without  resources,  to 
whom  half  a  loaf  would  be  better  than  no  bread,  but  men  of  tried  ability  and  vigor, 
who  could  at  any  time  command  more  remunerative  employment  elsewhere ;— I 
say  these  young  men  waited  on  M.  Demetz  in  a  body,  and  offered  to  continue 
tiieir  services  at  half  their  salaries.** 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  ^^lom^  too,  offered  to  add  to  their  already  long  homi 
of  labor,  that  their  extra  earnings  might  help  to  meet  the  difilculty.  **  They 
would  do  any  thing,'*  said  both  masters  and  wards,  **  rather  than  that  Mettray 
should  fall.'*    God  grant  it  never  may  1 

Perhaps  the  greatest  proof  of  the  success  of  Mettray  is  the  fkct  that  the  cokm 
are  proud  of  having  been  there.  They  are  never  abandoned,  and  may  retura  H 
out  of  employment,  or  in  sickness,  sure  of  a  hospitable  reception  |»ovided  ealy 
they  are  behaving  welL 

MM.  Demetz  and  de  Courteilles  wished  that  the  youths  should  consider  Mettisy 
in  the  light  of  a  parent,  and,  in  order  to  bind  her  children  more  firmly  to  hauit, 
established,  in  1848,  an  association,  of  which  they  themselves  were  the  presidentk 
It  is  called  the  AsiocicOioH  de»  Fondateun^  Chefi  et  8ou$-Cheft  de  la  Cokmt  de  Md- 
U-aff,  and  is  composed  of  the  directeurs  as  presidenUj  officers  as  digmiaire$,  sod 
colons  as  titulairet.  Any  cokm  is  eligible  for  admission  who  is  twenty  yean  of 
age,  and  whose  conduct  has  been  irreproachable  for  two  years  after  leaving  thf 
colony.  They  are  then  presented  with  a  diplome,  which  is  prints  oo  parcbmcBt, 
bearing  the  signatures  of  the  president,  secretary,  and  owner.  At  the  same  tiois 
they  receive  the  symbolic  ring  of  the  association,  with  this  device,  among  otiun, 
^*  LoyanU  passe  UmV* 
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BAVARIA. 

In  the  Hdhere  B^gertehuU  for  Jan.  1856,  edited  by  Dr.  Voge]  and  Herr 
Komer,  there  appears  a  Statement  of  the  Edaoational  BBtablishments  of  Bayaria, 
eondenaed  from  a  complete  atatiatical  yiew  of  their  condition  in  1851-2,  by  Dr. 
▼on  Hermann.    From  this,  the  following  facts  are  gleaned. 

Tablb  I,  is  an  account  of  the  Agadbht  op  Scikngb,  which  numbers  51  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  members.  Its  means  are  12,057fl.  from  a  Goyemment 
appropriation,  and  3,633  from  a  special  resenred  frmd.    A  florin  =  32  cents. 

Table  II.  The  GaNaaAL  CoNsaavAToaicm  op  SciairriFio  CoLLacrioifs  em- 
braces 12  distinct  collections,  viz. :  the  Cabinet  of  Coins ;  the  Antiqnarium ;  the 
Obaeryatory  and  Meteorological  Institutes ;  Chemical  Laboratory ;  Mmeralogical, 
Geological,  Zoological,  and  Paleontological  Collections ;  a  Botanical  Garden,  and 
an  Anatomical  Institution.  The  income  of  the  Conservatorium  of  48,116fl.  is 
derived  from  Government  appropriations. 

Tabuc  III.  PuBUo  LiBEARias. — ^The  Royal  Dbrary  in  Munich,  in  addition  to 
22,000  manuscripts,  has  800,000  volumes ;  the  University  Dbrary  in  Munich, 
147,541  volumes ;  that  in  Wiirzburg,  100,000  volumes  •,  that  in  Erhmgen,  140,- 
000  volumes.  The  public  libraries  (over  24  in  number)  in  di£lerent  departments 
have  together  1,861,556  volumes  and  33,219  MSS.,not  including  the  libraries  of 
the  Royal  Ministers,  the  Gymnasia,  &o. 

Tabu:  IV.  The  Agadbmt  op  Paintino  numbers  beside,  1  Director  and  3 
Doeenlsfi,  10  Professors,  231  Pupils ;  of  whom,  101  are  Bavarians,  beside  58 
honorary  and  corresponding  members,  and  19  Government  Pensioners.  Its 
income  is  53,524fl. 

Table  V.  The  Consbrvatoritm  op  Mubio  has  1  Director  and  14  Teachers, 
54  male  and  40  female  Pupils,  with  an  income  of  8,119fl. 

Tables  VI-X,  relate  to  the  Universities.  In  1852,  Munich  numbered  51  ordi- 
nary, 17  extraordinary  Professors,  and  30  Privat-Docents.  Wiirzburg  had  33 
ordinary,  17  extraordinary  Professors,  and  3  Docents.  Erlangen  had  28  ordinary, 
17  extraordinary  Professors,  and  12  Docents.  The  most  graduation  in  the  three 
universities  is  in  the  medicinal  faculty,  then  in  the  philosophical,  juridical,  and 
theological.  The  receipts  of  the  universities  were  409,820fl. ;  the  expenses 
366,584fl. 

Table  XI,  distinguishes  the  Reuoious  Denominations  of  the  students.  In 
1851-2,  in  the  Lycea  and  Universities,  there  were  2,895  Catholics ;  of  whom, 
744  were  theologians:  782  Protestants;  of  whom,  167  were  theologians*,  3  Re- 
formed, 4  Greeks,  30  Jews,  and  5  Mohammedans. 

Table  XII.  In  1851-2,  the  seven  Lycea  numbered  77  teachers,  with  650 
candidates.    Their  income  is  96,760fl. ;  their  expenses  76,056. 

Tables  XIII  -XVI,  give  the  Statistics  of  Gtmnasia  and  Latin  Schools.  In  aQ 
(26)  the  gymnasia,  during  1 851-2, 1 170  scholars  applied  for  admission  to  the  wadtr 
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class,  of  whom,  917  were  received ;  808  applied  for  admiMion  to  the  upper 
class,  of  whom,  789  passed  the  examination.  The  60  Royal  Latin  Schools  nniii- 
t>ered  462  teachers,  7,405  pupils. 

Tables  XVII-XXXUI,  contain  the  Statistics  of  Special  Schools.  1.  Tiie 
Forestry  School,  at  Aschaffcnberg.  2.  The  Royal  Page  Corps,  (16  teachers  and 
24  pupils.)  3.  The  Royal  Cadet  Corps,  (30  teachers  and  142  pupils.)  4.  The 
Central  Agricultural  School,  at  Schleisheim,  (receipts,  6,301  fi.;  expenses,  1 6,- 
716fl.)  5.  The  Farm  School,  at  Triesdorf.  6.  The  three  Polytechnic  Schools,  M 
Munich,  Nuremberg,  and  Augsburg,  with  33  teachers,  226  scholars.  7.  The  26 
Agricultural  and  Trade  Schools,  with  232  teachers  and  2549  scholars. — ^Receipts, 
152,971f1. ;  expenses,  149,504.  8.  The  Commercial  School,  in  Nuremberg,  with 
392  scholars.— Receipts,  9,614fl. ;  expenses,  10,126(1.  9.  The  Central  Veterinary 
School,  in  Munich,  with  18  teachers,  143  pupils. — Receipts,  18,13lfl. ;  expenses, 
17,203a.  10.  The  Architectural  School,  in  Munich  ;  9  teachers,  143  papib. 
Receipts  and  expenses,  2,596(1.  11.  The  three  Schools  of  Midwifery,  with  11 
teachers  and  assistants,  132  scholars. — Receipts,  5,549(1.;  expenses,  3,345(1.  19. 
The  nine  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions,  with  21  teachers  and  226  pnpils. — Receipts, 
33,424a. ;  expenses,  20,464fl.  13.  Blind  Institution,  at  Munich;  17  teachen,66 
pupils. — Receipts,  14,784£[.;  expenses,  13,062a.  14.  Institution  for  Idiotie 
Children,  in  Munich  ;  3  teachers  and  15  scholars. — Receipts,  5,321(1.;  expenses, 
4,917a.  15.  Ten  Normal  Schools,  with  78  teachers  and  518  pupils;  of  wbao, 
347  Catholic,  164  Protestant,  and  7  Jewish. 

Tables  XXXI V-XLII.  German  or  Common  Schools. — 7,113  schools;  of 
which,  4,810  are  Catholic,  2,150  Protestant,  and  163  Jewish.— 8,622  male  teach- 
ers, 318  female  teachers. — Male  scholars  week  days,  284,788 ;  female  do.,  290,- 
426:  male  scholars  Sundays,  178,713;  female  do.,  192,348.— Receipts,  2,912,- 
502a. ;  expenses,  2,299,499fl. 

Tables  XLIII-LI.  Industrial  Schools,  1,550  in  number;  of  which,  1,476 
are  public,  74  private;  676  independent,  874  united  with  other  establishment!; 
11,033  male  scholars  and  58,028  female  scholars,  with  1,965  teachers,  1,597  of 
whom  are  female. — Receipts,  42,626fl. ;  expenses,  42,392fl. 

Tables  LII-LX.  Drawing  Schools,  261  in  number;  of  which,  219  pobfio, 
42  private;  121  independent;  140  united  with  other  institutions;  8,895  male, 
1,078  female  scholars;  247  male  and  19  female  teachers. — ^Receipts,  ll,654fl. 

Table  LXI.  Infant  Schools. — 58  private  and  33  public,  with  6,796  popili ; 
of  whom,  2,740  are  gratuitously  received. 

Tables  LXII-LXX.  Convent  and  Private  Schools,  143  in  nnmber ;  with 
872  teachers  and  6,853  scholars. 

FRANCE. 

PROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION   FOR    MILITARY   OFFICBmi. 

In  France  there  are,  1.  A  general  staff  corps;  2.  Particular  staflT-corps.  Hie 
first  consists  of  30  colonels,  30  lieut. -colonels,  100  majors,  300  captains,  100  liev- 
tenants.  The  colonels  and  lieul. -colonels  are  employed  as  chiefs  of  the  staff  io 
the  military  districts,  and  in  the  divisions  of  the  army  in  the  field ;  and,  ai, 
together  with  the  other  ranks,  aides-de-camp  to  the  emperor,  the  princes,  th« 
ministers  of  war,  and  the  marshals.  The  majors  and  captains  are  usually  aidt$ 
to  general  oflUccrs,  who  must  select  aides  exclusively  from  the  staflT-corps ;  they 
belong  to  eorps-d^-armSe  and  divisions  of  men,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  m 
^iatinguiahed  (rom  the  particular  staff-corps  attached  to  certain  statioiia.    They 
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are  also  employed  on  foreign  embassies  and  diplomatic  missions,  and  in  the  War 
Office.  The  lieutenants  of  the  staff  are  still  learners.  On  attaining  that  rank, 
they  are  attached  to  infantry  and  cavalry  regiments  for  two  years  each,  and  then 
for  one  year,  to  artillery  and  engineers ;  and,  it  is  not  till  after  this  long  probation 
that  they  are  promoted  to  captaincies,  and  discharge  what  we  should  call  staff 
duties. 

The  particular  staff-corps  are  throe :  those  belonging  to  military  stations  at 
home  and  abroad,  which  they  command  and  administer ;  and  those  belonging  to 
the  artillery  and  to  the  engineers. 

The  existing  military  colleges  were  special ;  that  at  Saumur  was  devoted  to 
cavalry ;  that  at  St.  Cyr  to  infantr}*  and  cavalry ;  that  at  Metz  to  artillery  and 
engineers,  and  were  not,  therefore,  thought  suitable  to  a  service  which  required 
instruction,  not  in  one  only,  but  in  all  these  branches.  Ilenco  the  foundation  of 
the  Ecole  d'Application  d'Etat-major  nt  Paris,  by  Gonvion  St.  Cyr. 

The  school  at  Saumur  is  a  training-school  for  cavalry  instructors,  not  for  cav- 
alry officers  generally,  who  are  at  St  Cyr,  with  the  infantry.  These  cavalry  in- 
structors are  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers,  detached  from  their 
regiments  for  the  time  (two  years)  they  spend  at  the  school.  They  c^irry  back  to 
their  regiments  a  uniform  system  of  riding,  and  of  cavalry  exercises.  The 
school  at  St.  Cyr  is  not  for  infantry  alone,  but  for  cavalry  also.  The  students, 
according  to  their  position  in  the  cla  s-Iist  of  the  out-guiug  examination  {examen 
de  sor/w),  take  their  choice  of  infantry  or  cavalry. 

The  Polytechnic  is  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  staff-school.  All  admissions  to  the 
Polytechnic  are  by  open  competition  yearly.  Any  young  Frenchman,  above  16 
and  under  20,  in  good  health,  may  compete.  For  non-commiasioned  officers  and 
privates,  of  two  years'  actual  service,  the  age  w  extended  to  25.  The  trial  con- 
sists in  written  compositions,  and  two  oral  examinations.  By  the  compositions 
and  the  first  oral  examination  tlu;  inferior  candidates  are  weeded  out :  those  that 
remain  are  submitted  to  a  si'cond  oral  examination,  which  determines  the  merit 
of  those  who  undergo  it  at  any  ons  time  and  plac»\  These  examinations  are  con- 
ducted by  a  Board  of  Examiners  in  Paris  and  the  chief  towns.  A  programme 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  War  each  year  indiciites  the  subjects  (all  of  which  are 
equally  obligatory,  and  failure  in  any  one  constitutes  ineligibility),  the  times,  and 
places  of  the  examinations.  After  the  examiners  have  finished  their  circuit, 
another  Board,  presided  over  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Polyt^hnic.  draw  up, 
in  order  of  merit,  from  the  reports  furnished  them,  a  list  of  admissibles.  The 
actual  admission  is  by  the  Minister  of  War,  who  calculates  the  number  of  vacancio* 
in  the  school  as  one-tenth  more  than  the  probable  number  of  appointments  to  the 
public  scryicL;  from  the  school  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  annual  charge  for 
bkard  is  1000  francs,  but  free  exhibitions  and  semi  free  exhibitions  are  given  to 
those  whose  means  are  insufficient,  and  who  are  recommended  by  the  municipal 
authorities  of  their  locality,  and  by  the  prefect.  The  duration  of  residence  is 
two  years.  There  arc  two  competitive  examinations,  one  for  tho  students  of  the 
first  year  before  admission  into  the  second  year's  residence,  and  another  {examen 
de  8ortie)  at  tho  close  of  tho  eourae,  before  admission  into  the  public  seiTvice. 
The  three  students  at  the  head  of  the  list  go  to  the  staff-school :  the  remaining, 
according  to  th<>ir  position  in  the  ehiss-list,  make  their  selection  among  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  artillery  and  engineer-scho<»l,  the  civil  engineer  service  (ponts  et  chav8- 
»ee»),  the  naval  ars^'nals,  and  other  public  offices.  Those  who,  from  being  low 
down  the  list,  cannot  obtain  places  in  the  service  of  their  choice,  may  be  commis- 
sioned in  ihi  line,  but  not  in  the  scientific  branches  of  the  service. 

L' Ecole  Specialc  M.litaire  de  St.  Cyr  is  another  feeder  of  the  staff-school.  It 
is  designed  to  form  completely  instructed  infantry  and  cavalry  officers.  As  many 
as  600  students  can  be  received,  ail  by  open  competition  only.  The  regulations 
for  the  examinati(ni8,  admissions,  residence,  board,  outfit,  exhibitions,  yearly 
e.Taminations,  and  classification  of  students,  are,  mutatis  mutandis^  the  same  as 
those  at  the  Polytechnic.  The  2.5  first  studtnUs  at  the  examen  de  sortie  compete 
for  admission  into  the  staff-school.  Those  who  do  not  enter  there  are  commis- 
nuned,  at  their  choice,  according  to  their  place  in  the  elass-list,  in  the  infantry  or 
cavalry.  There  is  a  certiin  ptindard,  and  those  who  do  not  conie  up  to  it  go  into 
the  ranks,  but  as  non-commissioned  officers,  if  so  recommended  by  the  command- 
ant of  tlie  school. 

We  come  now  to  L'Eoole  d'Application  d'EtiU-mnjor.     This  contains  50  stn- 
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dents,  of  whom  one-half  go  ont  yearly.  The  25  to  be  annuaOy  admitted  «e 
taken,  three  from  the  Polytechnic,  22  by  competition  between  50  candidates,  half 
of  whom  are  the  most  distinguished  students  of  St  Cyr,  and  the  other  half  an 
ensigns,  of  one  years'  active  service  at  least,  not  more  than  25  years  old,  who  are 
permitted  to  compete  by  the  Minister  of  War.  The  three  from  the  PoJytechnio 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  those  entering,  the  22  suoceesful  candidates  are  claai- 
fied.  They  all  take  rank  and  pay  on  admission  as  ensigns  of  the  staff;  and  are 
taught  for  two  years  the  whole  science  and  art  of  war — strategy,  tactics,  maDoeo- 
Tres,  the  organization  of  troops  and  their  management,  in  barracks,  the  field,  or 
hospital ;  the  different  operations  of  war,  offensive  and  defenaive ;  its  phikjaophy, 
as  illustrated  by  eminent  commanders.  Eight  months  of  the  year  are  occupied 
with  study  within  doors,  three  in  study  without,  one  in  examinations.  At  the 
end  of  the  eourse,  a  classified  list  is  presented  t(>  the  Minister  of  War,  who  ccm- 
fers  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  the  staff;  and  assigns  each  lieutenant  to  an  infiu- 
try  regiment,  as  aide- major,  for  two  years,  then  to  a  cavalry  corps  for  the  same 
time,  then  to  the  artillery  and  engineers  for  another  year.  After  all  which  pie- 
pcuration,  they  are  eligible  for  the  rank  of  captain,  and  enter  on  proper  staff 
duties,  as  before  described. 

The  French  Ftaff  then  is  composed  of  officers,  who  are  originally  selected  by 
literary  competition,  who,  aiU>r  four  years  of  the  highest  theoretical  teaching, 
tested  throughout  from  year  to  year,  step  by  step,  by  emulative  struggles,  paa 
five  years  more  under  practical  training  before  they  enter  on  their  prop^  duties.— 
Wettmintter  Review  for  Jan.  1856. 

The  superiority  of  the  officers  of  the  French  staff  is  acknowledged  by  the  Engliali 

Reviewer,  and  the  London  Times  p^s  the  following  compliment  to  the  supeiior 

professional  training  of  the  Russian  officers :  — 

**  The  scientific  principles  displayed  in  the  defense  of  the  place  [Sebastopol]  sur- 
pass all  that  ever  has  been  done  before  at  seiges,  and  totally  eclipse  our  beit 
engineering  tactics.  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  and  I  mean  it  with  no  malice  or  dii- 
paragement,  that,  were  the  Russian  engineer  officers  to  see  our  works,  they  would 
laugh  at  them." 
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STATiarrics  of  Public  Education  in  1854. — The  population  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Greece  amounted  in  the  year  1832  to  612,600  souls  ;  in  1843  to  853,000,  and 
in  1854  to  1,041,472.  In  1853  there  were  in  Athens  31,100;  in  Hennopolis 
(on  the  Island  of  Syria,)  20,000;  in  Patras  19,500;  Argos  10,560;  Sparta 
6,700 ;  Thebes  4,200,  and  in  Corinth  3,200  inhabitants.  Greece  numbered  in 
1853,  30  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  5,114  Priests  and  Monks,  252  Lawyers,  274 
Doctors,  and  219,259*  Farmers.  There  are  6,280  Storekeepers,  26,312  Sailon, 
25,546  Workingmen,  11,149  Day-laborers,  4,021  Field-soldiexs,  and  2,416  in 
garrisons,  744  Marines,  and  1451  Policemen.  The  importations  amounted  in 
1854  to  $3,738,750  ;  $1,662,500  from  France,  $787,500  from  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, $787,500  from  England,  $262,500  from  Italy,  $175,000  from  Roasia- 
while  in  1852  the  exportations  amounted  to  $1,750,000,  in  1853  to  $1,575,000, 
and  in  1854  to  $1,195,000. 

As  to  the  condition  of  education  in  Greece,  in  1854  a  review  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Minister  of  Religion  and  Public  Education  which  contains  some 
very  interesting  statements.  There  are  in  Greece  479  institutions  of  edncatioo, 
comprising  high  and  elementary,  public  and  private  schools.  State  and  pariah 
schools  from  the  University  downward,  with  688  teachers  and  38,018  scholars. 
The  State  instructions  cost  $100,660  ;  and  the  parish  and  private  schools  eoit 
$53,588.  1853  Greece  contained  483  institutions  devoted  to  educational  parposes, 
with  695  teachers  and  46,427  sch<ilars,  and  the  State  schooUi  that  year  cost  $112,- 
693.  In  1834  there  were,  beside  the  University,  which  contained  643  stndenti^ 
7  gymnasiums  with  856  scholars,  80  common  schools  with  4,042  scholars,  oos 
normal  school  with  65  scholars,  189  parochial  schools  for  boys — supported  by  tbe 
State,  and  containing  17,128  scholars,  30  schools  of  the  same  kind  for  girb  with 
3,721  scholars ;  there  are  also  25  private  schools  for  boys  with  1,526  seholin, 
and  4  for  girls  with  300  scholars,  beside  the  institute  of  Arsakis  in  Athena,  fat 
grown  up  females,  which  has  600  pupils;  there  are  five  female  achoob  with 
1,000  acholars.— iV.  Y.  Tribunt. 
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AIHBUKTON   PKIZIS   FOR  TBACHUfO   COMMON   THINOI. 

•  Gebat  prominenee  has  been  recently  given  to  instraction  in  oommon,  hotne- 
liold,  and  familiar  things,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment,  by  Lord  Ashbnr- 
ton,  in  1853,  of  **  Prizes  for  teaching  common  things,'^  to  be  awarded  to  teaohen 
voder  certain  conditions,  as  to  schools  and  locality,  which  need  not  here  be 
q>ecified.  The  scheme  embraced  seven  prizes — two  of  £8,  two  of  £15,  two  of 
£7,  and  one  of  £10 — these  to  be  given  for  actual  attainment  in  a  knowledge  of 
ocmimon  things,  and  form,  for  actual  success  as  teachers  of  this  knowledge— to 
be  ascertained  by  an  open  examination  of  one  day's  continuance.  The  objects 
had  in  view,  the  topics  to  be  examined,  are  admirably  set  forth,  by  Lord  Ashbor- 
ton,  in  an  address*  to  tlie  teachers  of  Wilts  and  Hants,  assembled  at  Winchester 
on  the  16th  of  December,  1853. 

^*  I  do  not  require  you  to  remit,  in  the  slightest  degree,  your  attention  to  the 
mechanical  arts  of  writing  and  reading,  and  the  practice  of  arithmetic ;  but  I  do  aak 
you  to  turn  your  attention  and  the  atu*ntion  of  your  scholars  to  the  acquirement, 
at  the  same  time,  of  other  principles  of  knowledge  whioh  will  continue  fruitful  of 
improvement,  as  reading  and  writing  are  fruitful  of  improvement,  in  after  life. 

I  ask  you  to  show,  not  only  by  your  lessons  in  school,  but  still  more  powerfully 
by  your  example  out  of  school,  how  the  garden  can  best  be  cultivated  ;  how  iht 
dwelling  may  be  most  efficiently  and  economically  warmed  and  ventilated  ;  upon 
what  principles  food  and  clothing  should  be  selected ;  how  chronic  aliments  may  be 
averted  by  timely  attention  to  premonitory  symptoms,  and  recourse  to  the  phjrn- 
oao.  You  can  teach  the  measurement  of  work,  the  use  of  the  lever,  the  pulley, 
and  the  windlass;  you  can,  in  short,  expound  those  methods  suggested  by  ever- 
advancing  science,  by  which  toil  may  be  lightened  and  subsistence  economized. 
All  this  is  dapable  of  being  taught,  and  well  taught. 

Why  is  one  mother  of  a  family  a  better  economist  than  another  ?  why  can  one 
live  in  abundance,  where  another  starves?  Why,  in  similar  dwellings,  are  the 
children  of  one  parent  healthy,  of  the  other  puny  and  ailing?  Why  can  thia 
laborer  do  with  ease  a  task  which  would  kill  his  fellow  ?  It  is  not  luck  nor  chance 
that  decides  these  differences ;  it  is  the  patient  observation  of  nature,  that  has 
suggested  to  some  gifled  minds  rules  for  their  guidance  which  have  escaped  the 
heedlessness  of  others. 

Why  should  not  these  rules,  systematized  by  science,  illustrated  by  your 
didactic  powers — why  should  not  they  be  imparted  to  the  pupils  of  your 
•ohools,  to  enable  youth  to  start  at  once  with  the  experience  of  age  ?  or  if  this  be 
not  in  every  case  possible,  why  should  not  all  bo  taught  betimes  to  read  those 
lessons  in  the  book  of  nature  from  which  some  have  derived  such  unquestionable 
advantage  ? 

Remember  that  it  is  by  the  daily  use  of  the  powers  of  nature  that  man  feeds 
and  clothes  and  houses  himself,  lie  employs  6re  in  a  hundred  ways  for  a  hun- 
dred purposes ;  why  should  he  not  be  taught  the  doctrine  of  heat  ?  for  some  pur- 
poses he  may  learn  to  use  it  better ;  he  may  learn  to  use  it  for  more. 

Again,  he  passes  the  livelong  day  in  the  application  of  the  mechanical  powers ; 
why  should  he  not  be  instructed  in  their  principles  also ?  It  is  true  that  princes 
in  Uiis  land  are  ignorant  of  them  as  well  as  peasants.  In  this  progressive  coun- 
try, we  neglect  that  knowledge  in  which  there  is  progress,  to  devote  ourselves  to 
those  branches  in  which  we  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  superior  to  our  ancestors.  In 
this  practical  country,  the  knowledge  which  gives  power  over  nature  is  left  to  be 
picked  up  by  chance  on  a  man's  way  through  life.  In  this  religions  country, 
the  knowledge  of  God's  works  forms  no  part  of  the  education  of  the  people,  no 
part  even  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman ;  but  this  judicial  blindness  can 
not  much  longer  exist.  If  we  wish  to  hold  our  rank  among  nations,  if  we  intend 
to  maintain  that  manufacturing  ascendency  which  is  the  chief  source  of  our 

*The  Addrera  \»  contained  in  a  pamphlet  of  40  psfes,  (duo,)  published  by  Groombrldfs  A 
•oBS,  6  Paternoster  Row,  Londou,  1864. 
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national  strength,  we  must  carry  the  study  of  common  things  not  only  into  the 
■ohools  of  the  poor,  bat  into  our  colleges  and  aniversities. 

But  there  is  still  another  consideration  which  I  would  fiun  place  before  yon.  A 
knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  he  has  to  act,  will  sweeten  to  the  laborer 
and  to  the  mechanic  their  daily  toil.  What  is  it  that  given  sach  a  lest  to  <nr 
national  games,  as  to  divert  men  from  the  duo  prosecution  of  their  bosioevf 
There  is  at  least  as  much  labor  in  cricket  and  foot-ball  as  in  ploughinff  or  carpen- 
tering, but  there  comes  in  addition  to  the  labor  that  which  extracts  aU  that  it  has 
of  repulsive  or  irksome ;  there  comes  the  pleasurable  development  of  skill  and 
ingenuity.  Why  should  we  not  then  put  the  laborer  in  Uie  position  to  de?elop 
his  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  thus  enable  him  to  sweeten  his  daily  toil  ?  At  pres- 
ent, he  drudges  through  his  alloted  task  more  like  a  machine  than  an  intelligent 
being.  He  just  does  what  others  have  done  before  him,  he  knows  not  why. 
But  inform  his  mind,  bring  his  head  to  bear  as  well  as  his  hands — to  the  pleasor- 
able  excitement  of  developed  ingenuity  and  contrivance  add  the  still  ro<M«  pleas- 
urable consciousness  of  exerted  power — ^let  him  feel  that  ho  may,  out  of  his  own 
resources,  master  difficulties  and  possibly  invent  new  processes — that  man  will 
raise  his  head  more  proudly ;  he  will  feel  the  self-respect  of  a  higher  occupation ; 
he  will  put  his  heart  into  his  work  ;  he  will  do  what  he  does  better  ;  he  will  earn 
not  only  more  for  himself,  but  more  for  his  master  and  for  his  country.  But  this 
is  not  (dl :  the  habit  of  self-reliance,  the  sportive  interest  which  ho  taken  in  the 
use  of  his  awakened  faculties  will  not  only  prosper  his  work  in  good  times,  bat  it 
will  brace  his  spirits,  and  nerve  his  resolution  to  bear  up  against  misfortune. 
When  engaged  in  the  contest  of  life,  with  the  thousand  material  difficulties  which 
perplex  the  most  fortunate,  which  is  the  happier  lot  7  Is  it  the  lot  of  the  man 
who  folds  his  arms  in  the  helplessness  of  ignorance,  or  of  him  who  battles  it  oat 
by  the  exercise  of  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last  ?  Whose  courage  is  the  inoit 
tried,  whose  nerves  the  most  worn,  who  suffers  the  bitterest  mental  conflict — the 
soldier  standing  at  case  under  fire,  or  the  soldier  engaged  in  death-struggle  with 
his  enemy  ? 

If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  consult  the  happiness  of  the  rising  generatkni,  let  ■ 
put  them  in  a  condition  to  give  battle  to  the  ills  which  encompass  them,  to  empkiy 
all  the  powers  of  their  mind,  all  the  resources  of  their  imagination ;  so  shall  we 
substitute,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  distress,  manly  confidence  and  cheerliil  alac- 
rity', for  the  sullen,  spiteful  moodiness  of  despair. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  common  things  to  which  I  have  not  aOuded,  the 
ignorance  of  which  bears  still  more  weightily  on  the  welfiu*e  of  society. 

A  friend  of  mine  heard  a  village  dame  observe,  a  few  days  ago,  "  I  sbooU 
like  to  know  why  they  have  gone  and  raised  the  price  of  bread  ?" 

Is  it  right,  I  would  ask  you,  that  the  poor  should  be  lefl  under  the  imprcsaoo 
that  they  owe  the  price  of  their  food  to  the  baker  or  the  Government — ^the  price 
of  their  labor  to  the  free  will  of  their  employer  ?  Are  such  convictions  as  these 
fistvorable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  kindly  feelings  essential  to  the  happiness  and 
peace  of  society  ?  Do  they  not  encourage  the  pernicious  and  degrading  idct, 
too  prevalent  among  the  laboring  classes,  that  their  dependenoe  is  not  opoo  the 
God  who  made  them,  and,  through  the  blessings  of  God,  on  their  own  ezertioni. 
but  that  their  dependence  is  upon  their  more  favored  brethren,  who  have  acquired 
by  their  wealth  the  power  of  dealing  with  the  poor  for  good  or  for  evil,  m  it  nay 
flatter  their  benevtUence  or  indulge  their  avarice  7'* 

"After  these  remarks,  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  explain  die- 
tinctiy  what  it  is  that  I  propose  that  you  should  teach,  how  the  topics  are  to  be 
•elected,  how  connected,  in  what  manner  brought  forward.  Allow  me  to  begio 
by  reminding  you  that  yours  is  not  the  only  education  given  in  life.  There  is  yet 
another,  beginning  earlier,  continuing  later,  producing  greater  results ;  and  that 
is  the  education  of  home.  It  is  there  that  the  child,  by  the  side  of  parents  or  of 
its  neighbor,  is  familiarized,  partly  by  imitation,  partly  by  precept,  with  the  nidi- 
ments  of  its  future  occupation.  It  is  there  that  the  girl  is  trained  to  love  a 
mother^s  cares  and  duties ;  it  is  there  that  the  boy  learns  to  demean  bimMlf  aa  a 
member  of  society,  as  a  father  of  a  family. 

Let  any  man  pass  over,  in  his  own  mind,  the  business  of  a  given  day,  be  wii 
there  see  how  much  the  larger,  the  more  important  part  of  thmt  bnaiiieM  be  hn 
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learned  at  home.  Let  me  give  you  an  tostanoe.  The  Chelaea  aohool  lor  the 
edacation  of  the  female  orphan  children  of  soldiers  was  given  np,  because  it  waa 
found  that  the  girls  there  educated  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  temptations  of  the 
world.  This  was  not  because  they  were  less  religiously,  less  morally  brought  up 
than  other  girls,  but  because,  beiug  withdrawn  as  infants  from  a  home  education, 
fbey  lacked  that  knowledge  of  the  world  which  home  alone  can  give ;  because 
■he  only  experience  they  bad  gained  at  school  was  how  to  deal  with  their  girl 
'ooropanions.  They  had  no  experience  to  guide  them  when  brought  into  contact 
with  other  companions  and  other  trials.  Such  children  must  have  been  equally 
incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  good  housewives,  good  mothers ; — in  short, 
they  had  received  a  mere  8oh(x>l  education,  which,  at  the  best,  under  the  most  oare- 
fbl^  the  most  accomplished  teaching,  left  them  ignorant  of  the  great  indispensable 
duties  of  life.  And  be  it  remembered  that  when,  with  reference  to  orphan  chil- 
dren, I  speak  of  the  advantage  of  home,  I  speak  of  a  home  under,  perhaps,  a  harsh 
relation,  or  under  a  stranger,  more  harsh,  more  unfeeling  still.  But  even  in  that 
home,  under  that  severe  training,  experienced  from  the  tenderest  years,  nature 
provides  compensations  for  the  lack  of  a  mother's  care,  which  no  school  can  give  ; 
for,  thrown  on  her  own  resources  from  earliest  infancy,  in  the  midst  of  that  world 
in  which  she  is  destined  to  live,  the  child  grows  in  experience  as  danger  spnngs 
up  in  her  path.  Her  quickened  perceptions,  her  rapidly  matured  character 
become  her  safeguard. 

Now,  with  this  education  at  homo,  it  is  not  for  us  to  compete,  for  it  is  the  edu- 
cation of  nature.  It  is  acquired,  not  through  the  medium  of  words  only,  bat 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses  also,  which  senses  God  has  given  us  to  employ 
for  that  purpose,  graciously  allotting,  to  each  exertion  of  their  powers,  its  appro- 
priate pleasure  to  sweeten  and  stimulate  their  use.  Your  education,  on  the  other 
nand,  is  an  artificial  education,  imparted  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  words, 
appealing  mostly  to  the  reason  instead  of  the  senses,  divested,  I  regret  to  say,  too 
often  through  the  fault  of  the  t<>acher,  of  the  pleasurable  excitement  which  God 
intended  to  accompany  the  acquisition  of  each  now  idea. 

Tour  mission  is  to  assist  ana  complete  the  home  education.  Your  care  should 
be  so  to  work  as  to  stimulate  rather  than  impair  the  instinctive  craving  for  knowl- 
edge ;  the  vigor  of  the  attention,  the  retentiveness  of  the  memory,  the  practical 
character  of  the  understanding.  You  will  do  this  best  if  you  take  the  successive 
fiicts  in  the  child's  life ;  facts  with  which  he  is  familiar ;  and  upon  his  knowledge 
of  those  fa^ts  you  engraft,  first,  the  principle  or  theory  which  expkuns  them,  and 
then  all  the  kindred  facts — deductions  from  the  same  principle — which  may  be 
useful  in  after  life.  For  example  :  the  child,  seeing  the  fire  kindled  by  its  m9ther 
at  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  and  asks  why.  She  can  not  tell  it  why,  but  you  can  ; 
you  can  do  more, — you  can  not  only  explain  why  fire  spreads  upwards  rather 
than  downwards,  but  having  done  so,  you  light,  by  way  of  further  illustration  of 
the  principle,  a  strip  of  paper ;  you  hold  it  with  the  flame  downwards,  and  show 
liow  instantaneously  the  whole  is  consumed.  You  light  another  and  throw  it  on 
its  side  ;  it  scarcely  burns.  You  then  proceed,  upon  these  facts,  witnessed  and 
understood,  to  build  up  other  kindred  &cts,  hitherto  unobserved,  but  good  for  use, 
and  improving  to  the  intelligence.  You  show  how,  if  a  girl's  frock  catches  fire, 
abe  should  at  once,  in  obedience  to  this  same  principle,  be,  like  the  paper  shred,  laid 
flat ;  and  then  you  might  further  show  how,  in  conformity  with  a  second  princi- 
ple, illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  a  candle  is  put  out  by  an  extinguisher,  the  air 
might  be  excluded  from  the  burning  frock,  by  throwing  a  cloak  or  mat  over  it, 
and  the  flame  extinguished.  Take  another  case.  As  the  flame  of  the  candle 
used  up  the  air  confined  under  the  extinguisher,  and  went  out,  for  want  of  more, 
ao  we  also,  sitting  in  large  numbers  in  a  small  room,  use  up  rapidly  the  vital  part 
of  the  air,  and  sicken  for  want  of  more,  and  would  absolutely  die,  were  the  doora 
and  windows  altogether  air-tight. 

Again  :  water  is  brought  in  for  breakfast  The  child  has  pumped  it.  He  has 
■een  the  pump  repaired,  and  witnessed  how  his  father  strained  to  pull  up  the  very 
Mme  sucker  by  hand,  which,  with  the  help  of  the  pump-handle,  he  has  been 
working  up  and  down  with  ease.  This  is  one  familiar  fact,  whereon  to  rest  the 
ImowleSge  of  the  lever.  The  use  of  the  spade  presents  another,  when  it  enablea 
the  child  to  tear  up  a  block  of  clay  from  its  adherence  to  the  soil  beneath,  which 
Uook  h«3  would  vainly  attempt  to  lift  afterwards  one  inch  with  his  handa.    Tho 
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water  is  put  into  the  kettle,  of  which  the  bottom  if  purposely  left  nnoleaied,  on  the 
plea  that  the  water  will,  on  that  account,  boil  the  more  quickly.  Ton  confirm  the 
fiust ;  you  explain  why  this  it  the  case,  and  yon  show  that  two  prindples  are  invol- 
yed  :  one  principle  teaches,  also,  that  paint  ecposed  to  the  sun  should  be  of  a  light 
oolor,  in  order  to  stand  without  blisterin^jr;  the  other  principle  leads  to  the  farther 
result,  that  a  bright  metal  teapot  will  retain  its  heat  longer,  and  therefore  msk^ 
better  tea,  than  one  of  crockery,  black  and  unglazed.  ^ 

Again :  the  water  boils  in  the  kettle  by  the  same  law  which  diffuses  the  warmth 
Off  the  fire  in  the  room,  and  creates  the  draft  in  the  chinmey.  By  this  law  the 
oanse  of  smoky  rooms  and  ill-ventilated  rooms  may  be  explained,  and  the  proper 
remedies  saggested. 

If  you  wish  to  teach  geography  and  the  use  of  maps,  construct  the  first  map 
yourself  on  the  black  board,  with  the  assistance  of  the  children.  Fhoe  the 
school -house  or  church  in  the  center,  represent  the  roads  leading  to  them,  and 
then  call  on  each  boy  to  sagfi^t  some  other  landmark,  to  fill  in  the  plan.  Yoa 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  familiarizing  your  pupils  with  the  technical  term 
expressive  of  the  relative  positions  of  roads,  rivers,  and  other  objects ;  suck  at 
parallel  toith,  at  right  anglea  to.  Technical  terms,  which  are  only  oompendiooe 
forms  for  the  expression  of  familiar  ideas,  should  be  carefully  taught  as  rapidly  m 
the  ideas  themselves  become  known  and  servieable. 

Fur  the  same  reason,  the  classification  of  things  fiuniliar,  which  fiidlitatei 
thought  and  simplifies  the  mode  of  expression,  should  also  be  communicated. 
Such  as  the  classification  of  matter  into  organic  and  inorganic,  of  life  into  animal 
and  vegetable,  etc. 

Social  questions  are  more  difficult,  not  because  it  is  less  easy  to  explain  them, 
but  because  the  minds  of  children  are  less  interested  by  their  discussion.  The 
child  understands  when  and  why  nuts  are  cheap.  It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to 
extend  the  results  of  superfiuity  on  price  to  the  effect  of  over-population  in  the 
New  Forest,  where  numbers,  exceeding  the  demand  for  their  labor,  hare  bees 
attracted  by  the  prospect  of  enjoying  for  their  pigs,  and  geese,  and  pooiee 
unstinted  rights  of  common.  Again,  the  child  knows  by  hard  experience  that  the 
fiunily  must  go  on  half  rations  when  bread  falls  short  on  Friday  night,  and  the 
■hop  gives  no  more  credit.  But,  ask  it  what  England  must  do  when  there  is  but  half 
a  crop  ?  Ask  it  who  will  do  for  England  what  their  mother  did  for  them,  when  dbe 
prevented  them  from  consuming  all  they  had  at  one  meal  ?  You  may  perhape 
lead  them,  step  by  step,  to  see  at  last  that  the  rise  of  price  is  our  only  safegoard 
against  fiiimine ;  and,  that  this  rise  of  price  is  not  the  work  of  any  one  man,  or 
of  any  set  of  men,  but  that  it  originates  in  the  expectation  of  those  who  hold  con 
that  they  will  sell  dearer  if  they  sell  later.  You  may,  perhape,  succeed  in  show- 
mg,  further,  that  Grod  has  not  left  the  many  to  be  preyed  upon  by  the  avarice  of  the 
few ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  so  ordered  things  in  this  case,  and,  indeed,  in 
an  other  cases,  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  few  to  consult  the  interest  of  the 
many,  and  to  visit  with  actual  loss  those  of  the  few  who,  out  of  ignorance,  act  in 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  many.  If,  for  example,  Farmer  Styles  holde 
back  his  supplies  in  spring,  and,  by  refusing  to  sell  at  the  price  then  offered,  raisei 
prices  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  spring  from  having  its  full  share  of  the 
year's  supply,  the  part  of  that  share  which  has  been  unoonsummed  will  be  added 
to  the  share  of  the  summer,  and  prices  will  then  &11,  when  Farmer  Styles  expesli 
to  sell  at  an  enhanced  price. 

Yon  may  thus  go  on  founding  the  unknown  upon  that  which  m  known  and 
fiimiliar,  gratifying  and  exciting,  but  never  satiating  the  natural  appetite  for  knowl- 
edge, inculcating  i%'hat,  once  heard  and  understood,  will  never  be  forgotten ;  at  ^ 
same  time  that  you  cultivate  those  faculties  which  distinguish  the  man  from  the 
brute ;  and,  you  impart  an  elevation,  a  self-reliance  to  his  character  which  wil 
tend  more  than  anything  to  raise  him  above  sensual  pleasures.  By  auoh  training 
as  this  you  will  give  him  more  than  mere  information, — ^you  will  giye  him  habili 
of  observing,  reflecting,  and  acting  for  himself. 

If  I  want  to  equip  an  emigrant  for  the  backwoods,  should  I  encumber  him  wiA 
ready-made  articles, — with  chairs,  and  tables,  and  stools  ?  Do  I  not  rather  teaek 
him  how  to  make  these  articles  for  himself  out  of  the  materials  beside  him  f  Toa 
are  fitting  out  the  youth  for  the  rude  campaign  of  life.  How  shall  he  be  eqoippedl 
Shall  it  be  with  cut  and  dried  ideas,  the  fruit  of  the  working  of  oth«r  men^t  mjnda, 
or  shall  he  move  forth,  trained  to  gather,  combine,  and  use  ideas,  the  materials  for 
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wUoh  enoompon  him  round  about  ?  Yoa  teach  him  to  read,  in  order  that  he 
miy,  in  after-life,  ose  the  thoaghts  of  the  wise  among  men ;  teaoh  fiim  also  to 
read  nature,  which  is  wiser  and  more  powerful  still.  Boolcs  he  may  or  may  not 
hare  in  hia  emergencies;  nature  is  always  with  him.  That  is  not  the  beet  army 
which  has  the  most  baggage.  What  the  pack  of  hounds,  and  the  bands  of  music, 
and  the  services  of  plate  were  to  our  army  in  Afghanistan,  the  million  facts  of 
modem  education  are  to  the  boy  on  his  entrance  in  life ;  but,  the  first  seriQ^||pon- 
flict,  the  first  encounter  with  realities,  dissolves  tho  charm,  and  the  hard^vn^ 
inntilitiea  are  discarded  as  superfluous  lumber ;  and  yet — 

**Tbe  world  Is  itlU  deceived  by  ornament" 

By  adopting  my  suggestions  you  will  not  satisfy  the  majority  of  those  who  at- 
tend annual  inspections.  Their  admiration  is  reserved  for  the  brilliant  results 
which  are  to  be  exhibited  by  drawing  from  the  minds  of  children,  thoughts  trans- 
planted there  without  roots,  the  produce  of  wiser  minds.  Your  pupils  will  be  of 
altogether  a  different  stamp  ;  they  will  know  comparatively  little,  but  the  notions 
they*have  will  be  of  home  growth,  of  slender  immediate-apparent  value,  propor- 
tioned as  they  must  be  to  the  infant  minds  in  which  they  have  sprung,  but  capable 
of  subsequent  development,  to  meet  the  emergency  which  may  require  their  use. 

The  man  of  sense  will  distinguish  at  a  glance  their  earnest,  intelligent  eye, 
tbeir  alert  manner,  their  pertinent  answers.  He  will  give  due  credit  to  your 
work  and  to  your  system ;  but,  you  must  resign  yourselves  for  a  time  to  the  &te 
of  being  decried  and  slighted  by  the  majority,  who  are  too  apt  to  value  things  as 
tiiey  are,  not  as  they  are  destined  to  be ;  and,  above  all,  to  underrate  the  sure  and 
dow  growth  which  is  generally  the  characteristic  of  the  highest  merit.  Our  busy, 
thoogbtlefls  world  is  too  dispoised  to  despise  little  gains,  and  yet  little  gains  store 
most  wealth;  little  moral  gains,  triumphs  over  petty  temptations,  make  the  firmeft 
chamcters.  So,  also,  little  intellectual  gains  made  hour  by  hour,  and  minute  by 
mfnute,  at  every  step  in  life,  the  result  of  early  habit  and  wise  education,  do  more 
to  ripen  the  intellect  and  even  to  mature  the  character  than  any  instruction  that 
can  be  hammared  in  f^om  without. 

It  is  given  to  you,  teachers  of  the  rising  generation,  to  bend  their  minds  in  this 
direction.  The  misery  which  can  be  remedied  by  the  charity  of  rich  men  is 
pordy  physical,  the  relief  can  extend  only  to  few ;  it  neither  elevates  those  who 
receive  it,  nor  their  children  after  them.  But,  the  misery  which  the  teacher  can 
avert,  by  substituting  self-support  and  self-respect  for  dependence  and  beggary, 
has  no  limits  to  its  amount ;  it  multiplies  blessings  both  on  the  present  and  on  suo- 
oaeding  generations. 

The  English  Government  cannot  do  better  than  to  fill  the  office  of  "Vioe 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,"  by  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  commissioning  him  to  address  such  remarks  to  the  teachers 
and  parents  of  England  assembled,  after  the  fashion  of  our  ^'  Teachers'  Institutes." 
If  hia  lordship  has  any  spare  time  he  can  extend  his  labors  to  our  schools,  to  great 
advantage  to  our  knowledge  of  common  things. 

The  Prizes  were  awarded  in  1854,  and  the  offer  of  similar  prizes  was  renewed 
in  1855.  Ilis  example  has  been  followed  in  other  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Twenty-firtt  Report  of 
the  Commisnoners  of  National  Edueaiion^  in  1855. 

We  bad  the  satisfaction,  last  year,  of  announcing  the  liberal  offer  of  Dr.  Sulli- 
van to  place  at  our  disposal  the  sum  of  £20  annually,  to  be  awarded  by  us  as  pre- 
miuns  to  the  Teachers  of  National  Schools  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim, 
who  should  be  found,  at  examinations  held  for  the  purpose,  to  be  best  acquainted 
vith  "  the  knowledge  of  common  things." 

Agreeably  to  the  wish  of  Dr.  Sullivan,  we  entrusted  the  work  of  conducting 
the  UTBi  examination  for  these  premiums  to  Mr.  M^Creedy,  ono  of  our  Head  In- 
q)eetors.  He,  accordingly,  assembled  the  eandidatee,  male  and  female,  in  Belftet, 
mtly  in  December.  They  were  subjected,  each  sex  separately,  to  two  days' 
examination  on  all  the  useful  information  contained  in  our  Lesson  Books,  which 
contain  a  large  amount  of  instruction  regarding  agriculture,  manufiacturea,  and 
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commerce ;  the  phenomena  of  the  simpler  parts  of  Nataral  Fhiloeophy,  the  prin- 
ciples of  qyechanics,  and  the  resalts  of  machinery ;  the  laws  which  gotem  ov 
social  and  economical  relations ;  the  great  truths  of  animal  and  vegetable  phyao* 
logy ;  the  general  conditions  of  life  in  health  and  disease,  and  the  relation  whid 
these  bear  to  the  observance  of  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  other  sanitary  provii* 
ions  and  regulations. 

Thp  examination  was  in  part  oral  and  in  part  written ;  twenty-six  male  ud 
sixtA  female  teachers  attended.  We  have  been  gratified  to  learn  that  while  iH 
acquitted  themselves  throughout  in  a  highly  crediti^le  manner,  the  answering  of 
the  successful  competitors,  and  of  some  others,  was  of  a  very  superior  kind,  tod 
displayed  great  familiarity  with  the  subjects  treated  of  in  our  books. 

This  experimea^  has  been  so  successful,  that  we  shall  take  into  consideration  tbs 
expediency  of  extending  it  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

FEMALE   ADULT   EDUCATION. 

The  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  for  March,  1856,  contains  an  article  on  Femife 
Adult  Education,  in  an  account  cf  a  visit  to  the  evening  schools  for  female  adnlti, 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  the  Callender  street  National  school,  Bd- 
&st,  from  which  we  make  the  following  abstract : 

This  school  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  blessings  of  eds- 
cation  to  grown  up  females,  especially  to  those  who  arc  employed  in  the  miOi 
of  which  there  are  thirty-three  in  operation.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  Belftit, 
opened  a  school  in  March,  1854,  to  which  over  600  flocked  for  admiasioo — twice 
the  number  that  could  be  accommodated.  The  applicants  were  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  first  class,  of  250,  were  those  who  could  read,  and  were  anxious  to 
learn  writing  and  arithmetic ;  and  in  the  second,  of  300,  were  those  who  ooold 
not  read  at  all.  The  former  attended  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  and  the  latter 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  The  pupils  of  both  classes  were  adnlti, . 
and  many  of  them  were  married  women.  We  visited  it  on  a  cold,  rainy,  cheef- 
less  evening,  in  the  early  part  of  January.  We  were  prepared  to  find  the  school- 
room empty,  but  at  7  o^clock  205  were  present  Their  work  in  the  mills  hsd 
ceased  at  six  o'clock,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  had  gone  home,  washed  and 
arranged  themselves,  and  from  various  and  remote  parts  of  the  town  made  their 
way,  in  all  cleanliness,  to  the  school.  The  pupils  pay  one  pence  per  week,  and  for 
this  they  receive  instruction,  books,  pens,  and  slates,  gratis.  An  unalterable  roleii, 
that  no  one  deficient  in  personal  cleanliness,  or  questionable  as  to  morals  or  gen- 
eral propriety,  can  be  admitted.  There  were  two  school-rooma  in  the  establiih; 
ment,  plainly,  but  adequately  fbrnished.  Maps  wefe  suspended  from  the  walk, nd 
conspicuously  placed  on  the  wall  was  the  beautiful  lesson  published  by  the  «»- 
missioners  of  national  education,  which  inculcates  christian  charity  and  forbcaraBOsI 

Christians  should  endeavor,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  commands  them,  to  "lifs 
peaceably  with  all  men,"  (Rom.  ch.  xii.  v.  18,)  even  with  thoae  of  a  differeat 
religious  persuasion. 

Our  Saviour,  Christ,  commanded  his  disciples  to  "  love  one  another  ;*'  b» 
taught  them  to  love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  cursed  tbcon,  and  to 
pray  for  those  who  persecuted  them.    He  himself  prayed  for  his  morderers. 

Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines,  but  we  ought  not  to  hate  or  peisecslo 
them.  We  ought  to  seek  for  the  truth,  and  to  hold  fast  what  we  nre  coDvineed 
is  the  truth  ;  but  not  to  treat  harshly  those  who  are  in  error.  Jesus  Chnst  did 
not  intend  bis  religion  to  be  forced  on  men  by  violent  means.  He  would  aoC 
allow  his  disciples  to  fight  for  him. 

If  any  person  treats  us  unkindly,  we  must  not  do  the  same  to  them ;  for  Chriit 
and  his  apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return  evil  for  evil.  If  we  woold  obey 
Christ,  we  must  do  to  others,  not  as  they  do  to  us,  but  as  we  shoold 
to  do  to  us. 
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Qoamling  with  our  neighbon,  and  abasing  them,  ia  not  the  way  to  convince 
them  that  we  are  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It  ia  more  likely  to  con- 
TiBoe  them  that  we  have  not  a  Christian  spirit. 

We  onght  to  show  oarselves  followers  of  Christ, "  who,  when  he  was  reviled, 
rtfiled  not  again,''  (1  Pet.  oh.  ii.  v.  23,)  by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to 
every  one. 

The  coarse  of  edaoation  consists  simply  of  reading,  writing,  and  the  rudi^nents, 
of  grammar  and  geography.  As  for  as  practicable,  no  girl  is  admitted  who 
already  knows  how  to  read.  It  was  to  make  the  ignorant  wise,  and  not  the  wise 
wiser,  that  the  school  was  opened.  It  is  the  resolution  of  the  Sbtcrs  of  Mercy  to 
redoce  the  terrible  quota  of  ignorance,  exposed  by  the  census  of  1851,  viz. :  of  not 
leas  than  1,563,636  females,  in  Great  Britain,  who  could  not  read  or  write.  Aa 
aooQ  as  a  pupil  advances  (rom  the  lowest  to  fourth  class,  which  is  at  the  end  of  six 
months'  attendance,  she  retires  and  gives  way  to  an  outstanding  applicant.  Of  the 
S05  females  present  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  were  thirteen  as  young  as  12 
years  and  eight  who  were  24  years — the  average  being  18  years ;  180  worked  in 
the  mills;  117  were  engaged  in  writing;  176,  in  learning  arithmetical  tables ; 
151,  the  easy  process  of  mental  arithmetic;  90  could  read  aa  intelligibly  us  the 
great  mass  of  the  scholars  in  day  schools ;  22  had  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
grammar.  Order,  attention,  and  neatness  characterized  the  school.  The  religi- 
ons exercises  were  confined  to  the  recital  of  a  simple  and  beautiful  prayer,  five 
minutes  before  the  school  dispersed.  Deep,  solemn,  and  simultaneous  came  their 
responsive  tones,  that  God  might  cultivate  their  intellect,  and  prepare  them  the 
batter  to  enjoy  His  wisdom  and  His  glory.  Gentleness  of  manners,  peacefulness 
in  their  relations  with  their  neighbors,  love  of  order,  the  observance  of  the  pre- 
oepts  of  virtue,  the  avoidance  of  sectarian  bitterness,  and  the  upholding  of  the 
dignity  and  purity  of  their  sex,  are  among  the  inestimable  advantages  gained  from 
Um  admonitions,  teachings,  and  example  of  the  nuns. 

NORMAL   LACE    SCHOOL   IN   DUBUN. 

The  following  account  of  an  interesting  experiment  to  introduce  an  entirely 
new  branch  of  domestic  labor  into  Ireland,  is  copied  from  a  memorial  of  the  La- 
dies' Industrial  Society,  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  governmental  aid. 

This  educational  school  emanated  from  a  society  established  in  the  time  of  the 
ikmine  of  the  year  1847,  called  "The  Ladies'  Industrial  Society  for  Ireland;" 
and  its  object  has  been  to  introduce  into  this  country  the  more  elegant  and  diffi- 
enlt  handicraft  fabrics  of  lacework  hitherto  almost  confined  to  the  countries  of  Bel- 
gium and  France,  and  known  by  the  names  of  Valenciennes,  French^  and  Oui- 
pure  laccs.  These  laces  difTer  from  all  the  other  handicraft  work  bearing  the 
same  of  lace  hitherto  produced  in  Ireland  under  the  titles  of  Limerick  and  Car- 
rickmacroM  lace,  these  latter  being  merely  embroidery  on  bobbinets  and  muslin 
sewed  over,  so  as  to  form  a  variety  of  patterns ;  while  the  laces,  on  the  contrary, 
which  are  now  being  made  in  this  country  by  means  of  our  normal  establishment, 
are  distinguished  from  all  mere  inventiom  of  lace  in  that  they  are  wholly  evolved 
(ground- work  and  design)  by  the  peculiar  twisting  of  the  thread,  which  is  wound 
CO  bobbins  and  placed  upon  a  cushion  for  that  purpose,  the  twisting  or  manipula- 
tion of  the  thread  varying  with  the  diflferent  species  of  lace  to  be  produced.  This 
art  is  extremely  difficult  to  acquire,  demanding  great  natural  quickness  and  dex- 
terity on  the  part  of  the  workers ;  consequently  this  work  bears  a  higher  value 
than  any  other  class  of  work  done  bv  hand  ;  and  though  known  for  centuries,  it 
ii  continually  progressing  in  style  and  finish,  and  always  increasing  in  demand. 

It  was  in  order  to  introduce  this  work  that  early  in  the  year  1851  our  training 
iohool  was  established.  Since  that  time  sixty  pupib  have  been  under  instruction, 
twenty  of  whom  have  acquired  tho  complete  mastery  of  the  art,  and  are  now  act- 
ing as  teachers  to  as  many  local  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  Donegal,  Fer- 
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managh,  Qaeen's  Cocmty,  Louth,  Longford,  Limeriok,  Galwmy,  Clare,  KOkflimy, 
and  Wateiford. 

The  pupils  are  sent  ap  from  various  parts  of  the  ooontry,  chiefly  by  ladies  6mr- 
oos  of  establishing  this  manufacttire  amongst  their  poor ;  and  these  pupils  are  i«- 
oeived  into  the  scmool  on  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  on  admission,  and  3#.  6d. 
weekly  per  head. 

These  payments  suffioe  to  meet  nearly  one  half  of  the  expenses  of  the  school ; 
the  remaining  Expenses  have  been  hitherto  defrayed  by  private  eontribotioDi. 
The  average  number  of  resident  pupils  at  any  given  time  is  from  thirty  to  forty. 
As  they  complete  their  course  of  instruction  they  return  to  superintend  IogiI 
schools  in  the  districts  from  whence  they  came,  leaving  their  places  is  the  nor- 
mal school  to  be  filled  by  others. 

The  skill  displayed  from  the  oommencement  by  most  of  the  pupils  has  been  be- 
yond what  was  anticipated  ;  some  of  them  have  even  reached  the  kighett  de- 
gree of  excellence  in  their  art,  such  as  the  pritiking  their  own  patterns,  and  the  work- 
ing from  designs  which  latter  is  attainable  by  few  even  amongst  the  first  dsM  <tf 
lace  workers  abroad. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  peculiar  applicability  to  Ireland  of  a  species  of 
handicraft  work  requiring  both  taste  and  delicacy  of  manipulation  on  the  part  of 
the  workers,  and  but  little  capital  on  the  part  of  its  promoters.  The  Irish  poor 
possess  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  every  species  of  handicraft  work,  and  roost  of  flis 
gentry,  desirous  of  promoting  employment  amongst  their  poor,  are  yet  for  the 
most  part  unequal  to  the  engaging  in  any  undertaking  involving  the  outlay  cf 
much  capital. 

The  making  of  this  lace  supports  a  large  proportion  of  the  finnale  papnlatnB 
both  of  Belgium  and  France,  and  from  the  experience  we  have  had  ii  the  ssi^ 
ability  of  the  work  to  the  Irish  poor,  we  are  warranted  in  anticipating  firum  it  a 
similar  result  to  the  poor  of  this  country. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  care  of  the  Belgians  in  prcventbg  the  knowledge  of 
their  art  from  spreading  to  other  countries,  it  was  many  months  before  we  could 
procure  a  lace  teacher  from  that  oountry ;  at  length,  through  the  interventiott 
of  a  London  lace  merchant  (Mr.  Goblet),  we  obtained  teachers  from  both  Bel- 
gium and  England,  and  the  same  gentleman  continues  to  guide  and  assist  our 
work,  by  supplying  us  with  patterns,  materials,  &c.,  at  cost  prices ;  and  it  is  Ui 
purpose,  as  well  as  his  interest,  to  purchase  the  lace  made  in  the  severd 
local  schools  according  as  it  is  produced ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
slowness  of  the  lace  work  in  the  oommencement  (the  Valenciennes  lace  espe- 
cially), it  has  been  arranged  with  Mr.  Groblet,  that  for  the  first  year  the  lace  made 
by  the  district  schools  should  be  taken  by  the  ^^  Ladies'  Industrial  Society,"  whs, 
by  giving;  more  than  the  wholesale  price  for  it,  prevent  the  workers  beiii^  die- 
couraged  in  their  first  attempts.* 

The  whole  expenses  of  this  our  Normal  School  amount  to  300Z.  per  annum,  the 
ffreater  part  of  which  is  raised  by  private  contributions ;  and  now  that  its  vilae 
has  been  so  well  tested,  we  feel  that  its  support  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
rest  on  such  uncertain  grounds,  but  that  its  claims  to  a  more  permanent  support 
ahould  now  be  recognized  by  your  Lordships. 

By  reference  to  the  appropriations  in  aid  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 

Art,  it  appears  that  a  grant  of  £500  was  made  in  aid  of  this  Model  Laee  S^ooL 

THK   QUBEN^S   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT   WIMDSOft. 

Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  on  a  visit  to  the  church  schools  at  FJidiham,  n 

order  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  wealthy,  told  an  anecdote  relating  to  tie 

Queen: 

^  He  was  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  called  on  by  her  Majes^^  to  otganig  fat 
her  and  Prince  Albert,  some  schools  in  the  ro3ral  forest  of  Windsor.  The  vieir 
the  Queen  took  was,  that  a  veiy  large  portion  of  the  popuhition  resident  hi  tfail 
district  being  dependent  on  the  crown,  and  employed  as  laborers  on  the  lhnns,or 
in  the  forests,  or  in  the  household  duties  connected  with  the  rojral  forms,  and  s> 
forth,  she  had  therefore  a  personal  responsibility  in  their  wdl-heing.    The  people 
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wefe  aoattered  oyot  the  disiricts  betv^een  one  town  and  another,  in  which  there 
were  do  schools  or  means  of  education ;  and  the  children  were  brought  up  in  a 
half-wild  manner,  very  much  in  the  same  condition  as  in  remote  portions  of  the 
ooontry  in  the  south  of  England.  Her  Majesty  resolved  that  an  efficient  school 
should  be  established ;  and  it  seemed  desirable  that  the  schopl  should  be  typical  of 
the  act  of  royal  munificence  which  was  about  to  be  acoompliBhed,  and  not  only 
worthy  of  the  crown,  but  an  example  to  the  country  at  large.  Her  Majesty  made 
no  stipulation  whatever  as  to  the  cost,  and  he  drew  out  a  scheme  which  involved 
an  expenditure  of  ,£  1,000  a  year.  It  provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
not  merely  [n  the  ordinary  secular  and  religious  knowledge,  but  also  supplied  the 
best  form  of  instruction  in  common  things,  such  as  in  gardening,  in  household 
cooking,  washing,  making  up  clothes,  ^c.  \  in  preparing  dishes  suitable  for,  and 
otherwise  enhancing  the  comfort  of  cottagers,  which  latter  were  taught  in  kitchens 
and  waih-houses  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Her  Majesty  not  only  assented  to  this 
|Aan  being  carried  out  (and  the  plan  had  been  in  operation  during  the  last  nine 
years,)  but  she  has  promoted  its  success  in  every  way  ;  and  all  the  linen  worn  by 
the  royal  children  and  a  very  great  deal  of  that  used  in  the  royal  apartments  is 
tho  work  of  this  ettablishment.  The  Queen  is  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  the  place 
in  person,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  its  operations.  The  boys  have  a  garden  of 
several  acres,  in  which  they  cultivate  all  that  is  necessary  for  cottage  use ;  they 
have  a  plot  which  they  jointly  cultivate;  and  in  addition  they  have  small  separate 
pkyts,  which  they  cultivate  upon  the  plan  of  the  common  cottage  gardener.  They 
•re  employed  lUso  in  workshops,  but  chiefly  in  gardening.  This  establishment 
does  not  simply  exist  as  a  sort  of  outside  show,  but  is  a  subject  of  personal  interest 
to  Her  Majesty ;  is  regularly  inspected  by  her,  and  often  by  the  difTerent  visitors 
at  the  court ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  scholars  in 
certain  branches  of  their  studies." 

nCFLUENCK   OF   THE   RECKNT   COMPETITIVE    EXAMINATION   ON   THE   KDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEMS   OF   SCOTLAND. 

Appointments  to  the  civil  services  of  the  East  India  Company  are  now  given 
on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination,  open  to  all  candidates  from  any  section 
oC  the  British  Empire,  and  from  any  educational  institution.  The  North  British 
Review,  for  February,  1856,  uses  the  following  language  in  reference  to  the  influ- 
ence of  these  examinations  on  the  old  educational  systems,  especially  those  of 
Scotland. 

'*  Here  were  great  prizes  to  gain,  instead  of  doubtful  pLuekt  to  avoid ;  rank,  an 
early  settlement,  and  wealth ;  a  valuable  certainty  for  the  present,  and  untold 
poanbilitiee  for  the  future,  amidst  those  dusky  millions  of  the  East,  whoee  rule  had 
tiU  now  been  guarded  by  a  jealous  monopoly  of  patronage.  It  was  now  time  for 
all  ooUeges  and  schools  to  bestir  themselves.  And  the  effect  has  been,  to  transfer 
aft  one  blow  the  main  strength  of  eixaminatorial  influence  to  a  central  board,  or  it 
may  prove  to  be  an  aggregate  of  such  boards,  existing  entirely  outside  of  all  our 
■eats  of  learning,  and  entirely  exempt  from  their  control.  The  wand  of  mere 
college  examiners  b  bro^pi.  Their  approval  is  no  longer  looked  up  to  by  the 
fltodent  as  his  highest  educational  reward.  Their  judgment  may  be  reversed  on 
v/ffetX  to  a  tribunal,  which  can  recompense  its  fJEtvorites  by  richer  prizes.  Every 
one,  therefore,  is  naturally  looking  to  see  how  the  old  institutions  will  bear  the 
■train  of  this  new  trial ;  how  they  will  comport  themselves  under  this  unexpected 
ehange.  Now,  men  are  saying,  we  shall  all  know  how  far  old  boastings  will  be 
jofltifled,  and  whether  venerable  claims  will  be  confirmed.  Now  we  can  examine 
eiamtners.  Now  we  can  turn  the  tables  on  the  dignified  authorities  of  college 
mle.  We  have  at  last  obtained  a  central  appeal  to  balance  their  pretensions ;  a 
eonrt  of  supervision,  which  may  correct  some  arrogance,  dispel  some  foolish 
vaporing,  and  secure  its  true  place  for  modest  and  hitherto  neglected  merit. 

Their  first  impulse,  therefore,  hurried  men  to  a  speedy  counting  up  of  marks, 
and  a  comparison  of  relative  success.  England  boasted  of  her  triumph  with  one 
hi  every  four  of  h»T  numerous  oandidates.  Ireland,  though  the  Dublin  men  bad 
a  grievous  disapointment,  was  yet  not  quite  inconsolable  with  her  one  in  each 
deven.     Scotland  bewailed  the  solitary  promise  of  the  one  who  succeeded,  from 
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her  whole  array  of  fifteen  aspirants.  So  again,  Oxford  pointed  prondly  to  her 
eight  winners  out  of  nineteen  candidates,  as  an  answer  in  fall  to  the  ignoram*e  and 
misconception,  which  had  dreamed  that  nothing  osefal  or  practical  ooold  spring 
from  her  secluded  halls.  Cambridge  was  a  little  doubtful  whether  all  was  fiiir, 
when  she  found  that  her  thirty- two  candidates  only  produced  six  winneni;  but 
she  drew  some  comfort  from  the  fact,  that  they  stood  rather  higher  than  the  sons 
of  ht;r  sister  on  the  roll.  The  Ix)ndon  University  College  claimed  the  first  man 
on  the  whole  list,  and  was  otherwise  content  to  gain  two  places  with  six  candi- 
dates King's  College,  London,  and  Queen^s  College,  Galway,  held  their  heads 
higher  at  securing  one  place  each  with  only  two  candidates.  Queen's  College, 
C-ork,  could  not  complain,  because  she  too  had  only  one  place  with  five  candidates, 
when  she  saw  that  her  unfortunate  elder  sister,  of  Dublin,  did  not  gain  a  singls 
place  with  fourteen.  To  con.sole  the  wounded  pride  of  Dublin,  a  fellow  of  Trin- 
ity Citllege  immediately  published  ail  abstruse  calculation,  to  prove  that  her  sta- 
dents  had  ^^  fought  in  the  shade.''  But  alas  for  Scotland  !  she  bad  little  ground 
for  either  immediate  boast  or  afWr-thought  solace.  There  was  dismay  throogfaont 
the  land  when  it  was  heard,  that  the  country  had  been  beaten  hollow  on  its&vorite 
ground  :  that  while  the  Scotch  universities  and  schools  had  shown  their  g0(»d-will 
by  8c>n<ling  fifteen  candiduUs,  they  had  sadly  exposed  their  weakness  when  only 
one  of  the  fifteen  succeeded.  We  have  no  wish  to  reopen  unneccssaHly  the  coo- 
troversy  which  this  provoking  result  occasioned ;  but  some  points  in  it  seem  to 
demand  a  closer  handling.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Scotland  has  been,  in  many 
respects,  unfairly  treated  in  the  recent  changes.  This  has  been  clearly  shown  1^ 
other  writers.  But  when  we  look  at  the  gnat  breadth  of  the  examination, and 
the  large  amount  of  atbiinable  marks,  (6875,)  as  contrasted  with  the  smallness  of 
the  numbers  which  actually  commanded  success,  (the  highest  being  2254»  and  the 
lowest  1 120,)  we  do  not  think  that  there  are  many  Scotchmen  who  are  not  cob- 
cious  of  a  painful  misgiving,  that  their  countrymen  had  not  been  properly  equipped 
for  the  contest. 

On  this,  as  on  all  other  subjects,  the  plain  truth  is  also  the  most  wholesome. 
Do  not  let  us  try  to  hide  it  by  phras<>s.  Do  not  let  us  go  ofTthe  scent  by  carpii^ 
at  the  examiners,  finding  fault  with  their  questions,  suggi'sting  doubts  about  their 
rules,  or  complaining  of  the  unfair  exclusion  of  Scottit<h  professors  from  their  liiL 
There  may  be  something  in  all  this,  and  it  will  be  well  to  get  it  amended  if  «e 
can.  But  it  is  our  still  earlier  dutySo  look  to  our  own  faults,  and  to  see  that  tbcy 
are  amended.  If  Scotchmen  were  beaten,  there  are  several  respects  in  whi^ 
Scotland  was  herself  to  blame. 

Tliey  were  beaten,  tlwn,  because  the  raw  and  medley  classes  of  Scottish  uni- 
versities can  not  follow  up  the  splendid  drill  of  Scottish  schools.  They  were 
beaten,  because  Scottish  parents  have  been  penny- wise  and  pound-foolish  ;  because 
they  have  forgotten  the  means  while  they  were  grasping  at  the  end  ;  because  they 
have  sent  forth  their  sons  to  the  battle  of  life,  after  grudging  them  the  traming 
which  they  needed  for  the  war ;  because  they  have  impoverished  their  Khoob 
by  draining  them  of  their  older  pupils,  and  drowned  their  universities,  by  flooding 
their  halls  with  boyish  students  ;  because  they  have  so  shamefully  underpaid  the 
learned,  that  they  have  almost  starved  learning  itself  out  of  the  land ;  because 
they  have  thus  spoilt  the  fair  stream  of  Scottish  eduction,  which  flows  near  iti 
source  with  a  firm  and  steady  current,  by  letting  it  flush  forth  too  soon  rate  die 
diffusive,  the  shallow,  and  the  worthless,  instead  of  damming  it  up  so  as  to  make 
it  strong,  clear,  powerful,  and  profound. 

Loan  JOHN  Russell's  schemk  of  national  education. 

Ty>rd  J.  Russell,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1856,  in  the  Iloose  of  Commons,  mofed 
the  following  resolutions : — 

1 .  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedit^nt  to  extend,  revise  and  cflB- 
solidate  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education. 

2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  add  to  the  pres«'nt  inspectors  of  chorch  schooii}  80 
sub- inspectors,  and  to  divide  England  and  Wales  into  80  divisions  for  thepnrposei 
of  education. 

3.  That  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  sub-inspectors  of  British,  Wesleyan,  ari 
other  Protestant  schools  not  connected  with  the  church,  and  also  of  Roman  Citk- 
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'oUo  schoolB,  aooording  to  tbe  preeent  proportions  of  inspectors  of  snob  schools^  to 
the  inspcoton  of  such  schools. 

4.  That  on  the  report  of  the  inspectors  and  sab-inspectors,  tbe  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  should  have  power  to  form,  in  each  division,  school  districts,  con- 
asting  of  single  or  united  parishes,  or  parts  of  parishes. 

5.  That  the  sub-inspectors  of  schools  of  teach  division  should  be  instructed 
to  report  on  tbe  available  means  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  each  school 
district. 

.  6.  That  for  the  purpose  of  extending  sach  means,  it  is  expedient  that  the  pow- 
ers at  present  possessed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Trust  be  cnlurged, 
and  that  the  funds,  now  useless  or  injurious  to  the  public,  be  applied  to  tbe  edu- 
cation of  tbe  middle  and  poorer  classes  of  the  community. 

7.  That  it  is  expedient  that  in  any  school  district  where  the  means  of  education 
•rising  from  any  endowment,  subscription,  grnnts,  and  schoolpenee  shall  be  found 
delident,  and  shall  be  declared  to  be  so  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for 
Education,  the  ratepayers  should  have  the  power  of  taxing  themselves  for  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  a  school  or  schools. 

8.  That  after  the  1st  of  January,  1858,  when  any  school  district  shall  have  been 
declared  to  be  deficient  in  adequate  means  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  quar- 
ter sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  city,  or  borough,  should  have  power  to 
impose  a  school  rate. 

9.  That  where  a  school  rate  is  imposed,  a  school  committee  elected  by  tbe  rate- 
payers should  appoint  the  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  and  make  regulations  for 
the  management  of  the  s^'hools. 

10.  That  in  every  school  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  rates,  a  portion  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  read  daily  in  the  school,  and  such  other  provision 
ahould  be  made  for  religious  instruction  as  the  school  committee  may  think  fit,  but 
that  no  child  should  be  compelled  to  reci'ivo  nny  religious  instruction  or  attend 
any  religious  worship  to  which  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  shall,  on  couscien- 
tioafl  grounds,  object. 

11.  That  employers  of  children  and  young  persons  between  9  and  15  years  of 
age,  should  be  required  to  furnish  certificates,  half-yearly,  of  the  attendance  of 
•uch  children  and  young  persons  at  school,  and  to  pay  for  such  instruction. 

12.  That  it  is  expedient  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  bj  prizes, 
by  diminution  of  school  fees,  by  libraries,  by  evening  schools,  and  other  methods, 
to  the  instruction  of  young  persons  between  12  and  15  years  of  age. 

These  resolutions  were  sustained  by  the  noble  mover,  in  a  speech  of  three 
hours,  and  of  marked  ability,  and  which  apparently  commanded  the  assent  of  the 
house.  But  on  the  10th  of  April  the  discussion  was  continued,  and  on  the  oppo- 
Btion  of  several  leading  members,  the  scheme  was  withdrawn. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  Vice 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     This  officer  will  be,  virtually.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

NEW   SODTH   WALES. 

The  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds  in  New  South  Wales,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  185.^,  was  420,  with  a  total  of  25,660  scholars  ;  of  whom  13.575  were  malos, 
and  12,085  females.  The  schools  are  divisible  under  the  following  heads : — Or- 
phan, 2,  (one  Protestant  and  one  Catholic,)  with  337  scholars  ;  Denominational, 
174,  with  14,879  scholars  ;  these  schools  are  thus  sub-divided  : — Church  of  Eng- 
land, 91,  with  6,887  scholars;  Presbyterian,  16,  with  1,443  scholars:  Wes- 
leyan,  8,  with  935  scholars  ;  Roman  Catholic,  59,  with  5,614  scholars.  National 
schools,  46,  with  3,651  scholars.  The  whole  of  the  foregoing  schools  receive 
support  fn)m  government.  To  the  list  of  educational  establishments  receiving 
government  aid,  must  also  be  added  the  University  of  Sydney.  Of  private 
■chools  there  were  197,  with  6,738  scholars.  The  total  amount  of  government 
aid  received  for  educational  purpose's  in  1853  was  £25,450,17s.  7d. ;  the  amount 
of  voluntary  subscriptions,  £1 0,492,8s,  2d.  The  two  orphan  schools  are  entirely 
supported  by  government  aid,  the  Protestant  receiving  in  1853,  £2,411,  Us.  Id. ; 
the  Roman  Catholic,  £2,760,  Os.  7d. 
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PROP.  DANA'S  INAUGURAL  DISCOURSE.  ^^l 


AMERICAN  STATES. 

nor.    DANA't   INAUOUAAL   DIBCOUMB    AS   8ILLI1IAN    PROFESBOK   OF   GXOLOOT   IN 

TALK   COLUEGE. 

pKor.  Jambs  D.  Dana,  LL.  D.,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Greology 
and  Natural  History  in  Yale  College,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1856.  In  the 
ezordinm  to  his  Introductory  Lecture,  he  held  the  following  language  respecting 
his  distingnished  predecessor.  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  Senior,  in  the  Chair  of 
Geology,  whose  connection  with  the  Professorship  embraces  the  history  of  that 
Science  in  this  country. 

^'  In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  place,  my  thoughts  turn  rather  to  the  past, 
than  to  the  subject  of  the  present  hour.  I  feel  that  it  is  an  honored  place,  honored 
by  the  labors  of  one  who  has  been  the  guardian  of  American  Science  from  its 
ohOdhood ;  who  here  first  opened  to  the  country  the  wonderful  records  of  Geology ; 
whose  words  of  eloquence  and  earnest  truth,  were  but  the  overflow  of  a  soul  full 
of  noble  sentiments  and  warm  sympathies,  the  whole  throwing  a  peculiar  charm 
over  his  learning,  and  rendering  his  name  beloved  as  well  as  illustrious.  Just 
fifty  years  since  Professor  Silliman  took  his  station  at  the  head  of  chemical  and 
geol(^cal  science  in  this  college.  Geology  was  then  hardly  known  by  name  in 
the  land  out  of  these  walls.  Two  years  before,  previous  to  his  tour  in  Europe,  the 
whole  Cabinet  of  Yale  was  a  half  bushel  of  unlabeled  stones.  On  visiting  Eng- 
land, he  found  even  in  London  no  school,  public  or  private,  for  geolc^ical  instruc- 
tkm,  and  the  science  was  not  named  in  the  English  Universities.  To  ^e  mines, 
quarries  and  cli&  of  England,  the  crags  of  Scotland,  and  the  meadows  of  Hol- 
land, he  looked  for  knowledge,  and  from  these  and  the  teachings  of  Murray, 
Jameson,  Hall,  Hope,  and  Playfair,  at  Edinburgh,  Professor  Silliman  returned, 
equipped  for  duty, — albeit  a  great  duty, — that  of  laying  the  foundation,  and  cre- 
ating almost  out  of  nothing,  a  department  not  before  recognized  in  any  institution 
in  America. 

He  began  his  work  in  1806.  The  Science  was  without  books — and  too 
without  system,  except  such  as  its  few  cultivators  had  each  for  himself 
in  his  conceptions.  It  was  the  age  of  the  first  beginnings  of  Geology, 
when  Wemerians  and  Huttonians  were  arrayed  in  a  contest.  The  disciples  of 
Werner  believed  that  all  rocks  had  been  deposited  from  aqueous  solutions, — ^fVom 
a  foul  chaotic  ocean  that  fermented  and  settled,  and  so  produced  the  succession  of 
atrata.  The  disciples  of  Hutton  had  no  fiuth  in  water,  and  would  not  take  it  even 
half  and  half  with  their  more  potent  agency,  but  were  for  fire,  and  fire  alone. 
Tliua,  as  when  the  earth  itself  was  evolved  from  chaos,  fire  and  water  were  in 
violent  conflict :  and  out  of  the  conflict  emerged  the  noble  science. 

Professor  Silliman  when  at  Edinburgh  witnessed  the  strife,  and  while,  as  he 
says,  his  earliest  predilections  were  for  the  more  peaceful  mode  of  rock  making, 
these  soon  yielded  to  the  accumulating  evidence,  and  both  views  became  combined 
in  his  mind  in  one  harmonious  whole.  The  science,  thus  evolved,  grew  with  him 
and  by  him  •,  for  his  own  labors  contributed  to  its  extension.  Every  year  was  a 
year  of  expansion  and  onward  development,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  opening  views 
fonnd  in  him  a  ready  and  appreciative  response.  Like  nature  herself,  ever  fresh 
and  vigorous  in  the  display  of  truth,  bearing  flowers  as  well  as  fiusts,  fbll  and  glow- 
ing in  his  illustrations,  and  clear  in  his  views  and  reasonings,  he  became  a  centre 
Vol.  I,  No.  4.-42. 
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of  illumination  f«>r  the  Continent.  Tho  attraction  of  that  light  led  his 
out  of  Oneida  County,  New  York,  to  Yale ;  and  I  doubt  not,  if  all  shoold  nov 
speak  that  have  been  guided  hither  by  the  same  mflucncc,  wo  should  have  a  vait 
chorus  of  voices. 

Greology  from  the  first  encountered  opposition.  Its  very  casencc,  indeed  the 
very  existence  of  tho  Science,  involved  the  idea  of  Secondary  causes  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  creation  of  the  world — whilst  Moses  had  seemingly  reduced  each  step 
of  progress  to  a  fiat^  a  word  of  command.  The  champions  <^  tho  Bible  seemed 
called  upon,  therefore,  to  defend  it  against  scientific  innovations:  and  they  labored 
zealously  and  honestly,  not  knowing  that  Si'icnce  may  also  bo  of  God.  Professor 
Silliman  being  an  example  of  Christian  character  beyond  reproach,  persuoil 
attacks  were  not  often  made.  Hut  thousands  of  regrets  that  his  influence  wai 
given  over  to  the  dissemination  of  error  were  privately,  and  sometimes  pnblidy. 
expressed.  An  equal  interest  was  exhibited  by  the  lecturer  in  the  welfiire  of  hit 
opponents,  and  tho  progress  of  what  he  U'licved  to  be  tho  truth ;  and  with  bold- 
ness and  power  he  stood  by  both  the  Bible  and  the  Science,  until  now  there  are 
few  to  question  his  faith. 

And  while  tlie  Science  and  truth  have  thus  made  progress  here,  through  thac 
labors  of  fifty  years,  the  means  of  study  in  the  Institution  have  no  less  increased. 
Instead  of  that  half  bushel  of  stones,  which  once  went  to  Philadelphia  for  namee, 
in  a  oandlo  box,  you  see  above  the  largest  Mineral  Cabinet  in  the  country,  whidi 
but  for  Professor  Silliman,  his  attractions  and  his  personal  exertions  together,— 
would  never  have  been  one  of  the  glories  of  Old  Y^ale.  And  there  lire  also  in  the 
same  Ilall,  large  collections  of  Fossils  of  tlie  Chalk,  Wcalden  and  Tertiary  of 
England,  which  following  the  course  of  affection  and  admiration,  came  from  Doe- 
tor  Mantell  to  Professor  Silliman,  and  now  have  their  place  with  the  other  ^*  Medab 
of  Creation,"  there  treasured  along  with  similar  collections  from  M.  Alexandv 
Brongniart  of  Paris.  Thus  the  stream  lias  be<.'n  ever  flowing,  and  this  InsthutioD 
has  had  the  benefit, — a  stream  not  solely  of  minerals  and  fossils,  but  also  of  ptqifli 
and  friends. 

Moreover,  the  American  Journal  of  Science — now  in  its  thirty-seventh  yeir 
and  seventieth  volume — projected  and  long  sustained  solely  by  Profeawr  Silliman, 
while  ever  distributing  truth,  has  also  been  ever  gathering  honors,  and  is  one  of 
the  laurels  of  Yale. 

We  rejoice  that  in  laying  aside  his  studies,  after  so  many  years  of  labor,  there 
is  still  no  abated  vigor.  Youth  with  him  has  been  perpetual.  Years  wUl  make 
some  encroachments  as  th«.>y  })ass :  yet  Time,  with  some,  seenns  to  stand  aloof  whes 
the  inner  Temple  is  guarded  by  a  soul  of  genial  sympathies  and  che^ul  goodncflL 
He  retires  as  one  whose  right  it  is  to  throw  the  burden  on  others.  Long  maybe 
be  with  us,  to  enjoy  the  good  he  has  done,  and  cheer  us  by  his  noble  and  beii%B 
presence." 

EDWARD   EVERETT   AMONG   THE   SCHOOL   CHILDREN   OF   BOOTOH. 

At  the  School  Festival  held  in  Faneuil  Ylall,  at  the  close  of  the  Annual  'Soak- 
nation  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston,  in  1855,  Hon.  Edward  ETerettnafc 
the  following  beautiful  address : — 

"  It  was,  Mr.  Mayor,  fifty-two  years  last  April,  since  I  began,  at  the  i^  rf 
nine  years,  to  attend  the  reading  and  writing  schools  in  North  Bennet  i^eei 
The  reading  school  was  under  Master  Little,  (for  "*"  Young  America"  bad  not  yet 
repudiated  that  title,)  and  the  writing  school  was  kept  by  Master  TUcilDDf 
Master  Little,  in  spite  of  his  name,  was  a  giant  in  staUirc — aix  feet  fcnr,  at  \tl^ 
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—and  Bomewhat  wedded  to  the  past.  He  stniff^led  earnestly  against  the  change 
then  taking  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  u,  and  insisted  on  our  saying  monooment 
and  natur.  But  I  acquired,  under  his  tuition,  what  was  thought,  in  those  days,  a 
Teiy  tolerable  knowledge  of  Lindley  Murray's  abridgement  of  Knglish  grammar, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  could  parse  almost  any  sentence  in  the  American  Pre- 
ceptor. Master  Tilcetone  was  a  writing  master  of  the  old  school.  He  set  the 
copies  himself,  and  tausrht  that  beautiful  old  Boston  handwriting,  which,  if  I  do 
not  toiatake,  has,  in  the  march  of  innovation,  (which  is  not  always  the  same  thing 
as  improvement,)  been  changed  verj'  little  for  tho  better.  Master  Tilestone  was 
advanced  in  years,  and  hod  found  a  qualification  for  his  calling  as  a  writing  mas- 
ter, in  what  might  have  seemed,  at  hrst,  to  threaten  to  be  on  obstruction.  Tho 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  had  been  contracted  and  stiffened  in  early  life,  by  a  burn, 
but  were  fixed  in  just  the  position  to  hold  a  pen  and  a  penknife,  and  nothing  else. 
As  they  were  also  0(Hisiderab1y  indurated,  they  served  as  a  convenient  instrument 
of  discipline.  A  copy  badly  written,  or  a  blotted  pai;e,  wius  sometimes  visited 
with  an  infliction  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  beak  of  a  bald  eagle. 
His  long,  deep  desk  was  a  perfect  curiosity  shop  of  confiscated  balls,  tops,  pen- 
knives, marbles,  and  jewsharps;  the  accumulation  of  forty  years.  [  desire,  how- 
ever, to  speak  of  him  with  gratitude,  for  ho  put  me  on  the  track  of  an  acquisition 
which  has  bwn  extremely  useful  to  mo  in  after  lif^* — that  of  a  plain  legible  hand. 
I  remained  at  these  schools  about  sixtoen  months,  and  had  the  good  fortune,  in 
t804,  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal  in  the  English  department. 

After  an  interval  of  about  a  year,  during  which  I  attended  a  private  school  kept 
by  Mr.  Ezekiel  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  on  occasion  of  his  absence,  by 
his  ever  memorable  brother,  Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  a  student  of  law  in  Bos- 
ton, I  went  to  the  Latin  school,  then  slowly  emerj/ing  from  a  state  of  extreme  de- 
pression. It  was  kept  in  Se}ux>l  street,  where  the  Horticultural  Hall  now  stands. 
Those  who  judge  of  what  the  Bonton  Latin  School  ousrht  to  be,  from  the  spacious 
and  commodious  building  in  J3edford  street,  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  old 
school  house.  It  contained  but  one  ro«)m,  h<-ate«i  in  tho  winter  by  an  iron  stove, 
which  sent  np  a  funnel  into  a  curiouH  brick  chinmey,  built  down  from  the  roof,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  to  within  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  being  like 
Mahomet's  coffin,  held  in  the  air  to  the  roof  by  bars  of  iron.  The  boys  had  to 
take  their  turns,  in  winter,  in  coming  early  to  the  school-house,  to  open  it,  to 
make  a  fire,  sometime  of  wet  logs  and  a  very  inadequate  supply  of  other  com- 
bustibles, to  sweep  out  tho  room,  and,  if  need  be,  to  shovel  a  path  through  the 
snow  to  the  street.  These  wore  not  very  fascinating  duties  for  an  urchin  of  ten 
or  eleven  ;  but  wo  lived  through  it,  and  wore  perhaps  not  tho  worse  for  having  to 
turn  onr  hands  to  these  little  offices. 

The  standard  of  scholastic  attainment  was  certainly  not  higher  than  that  of 
material  comfort  in  those  days.  We  read  pretty  much  the  same  books^-or  of  tho 
same  class — ^in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  are  read  now ;  but  in  a  very  cursory  and 
saperficial  manner.  There  was  no  attention  paid  to  the  philosophy  of  the  langua- 
ges, to  the  deduction  of  words  from  their  radical  elements,  to  the  niceties  of  con- 
traction, still  less  to  prcKsody.  I  never  made  an  hexameter  or  pentameter  verse, 
till  years  afterwards  I  Wl  a  son  at  school  in  London,  who  occasionally  required  a 
little  aid  in  that  way.  The  subsidiary  and  illustrative  branches  were  wholly  un- 
known in  the  Latin  School  in  180.5.  Such  a  thing  as  a  school  library,  a  book  of 
reference,  a  critical  edition  of  a  classic,  a  map,  a  blaokbaird,  an  engraving  of  an 
ancient  building,  or  a  copy  of  a  work  of  ancient  art,  such  as  now  adorn  the  walls 
of  our  schools,  was  as  little  known  as  the  electric  telegraph.  If  our  children,  who 
possess  all  these  appliances  imd  wds  to  learning,  do  not  greatly  excel  their  parents, 
they  will  be  much  to  blame. 

At  this  school  in  1806, 1  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal, 
which,  however,  as  well  as  that  received  at  the  English  school  in  1804,  during  ray 
absence  from  the  country  in  early  life,  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose.  I  begged 
my  friend,  Dr.  SturtlcfT,  a  year  or  more  ago,  to  replace  them — these  precious  tro- 
phies of  my  school-boy  days — at  my  expense,  which  he  has  promised  to  do.  He 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  keep  his  word  ;  but  as,  in  addition  to  his  other  numerous 
professional  and  official  occupations,  he  Is  engaged  in  editing  the  records  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  Colony,  in  about  twenty-five  volumes  folio,  and  is 
bringing  out  the  work  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  volumes  a  year,  I  suppose  I  most 
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excuse  bim  for  not  attending  to  my  medals,  although,  like  Jalius  Cesar,  the  doe- 
tor  possesses  the  foeulty  of  doing  three  or  four  things  at  the  same  time,  and  tO 
with  great  precision  and  thorou^incss. 

Mr.  Mayor,  the  schools  of  JBoston  have  improved  within  fifty  yean,  beyond 
what  any  one  will  readily  conceive,  who  has  not,  in  his  own  person,  made  tk 
examination.  I  have  made  it  myself  only  with  reference  to  the  Latin  School,  but 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  with  all  the  others.  Hie  support  d 
the  schools  is  justly  regarded  as  the  first  care  of  the  dty  government ;  and  tk 
public  expenditure  upon  them  is  greater  in  proportiob  to  the  population  than  in 
any  city  in  the  world.  I  had  occasion,  last  week,  to  make  a  statement  oo  tUi 
subject,  to  a  gentleman  from  a  distant  State,  and  when  I  informed  him  that  tl» 
richest  individual  in  Boston  could  not,  with  all  his  money,  buy  better  schooling  for 
his  son,  than  the  public  schools  furnish  to  the  child  c^  the  poorest  citizen,  he  wai 
loKt  in  admiration.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Boston  themselves  realize,  as  diey 
ought,  what  a  privilege  they  possess  in  having  that  education  brought  to  didr 
duors,  for  which  parents  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country  are  obliged  to  send 
their  children  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  from  home  ;  for  we  may  well  repeat 
the  inquiry  of  Cicero,  ^'  Ubi  enim  aut  jucundius  morarcntnr  quam  in  patria,  ant 
pudicitius  continerentur  quam  sub  oculis  parentom,  aut  minore  snmpta  qoni 
domi  V 

In  a  word,  sir,  when  the  Public  library  shall  be  completed,  (and  thanks  to  tiie 
liberality  of  the  city  government  it  is  making  the  most  satisfinctory  progresa,)  whidi 
1  have  always  regarded  as  the  necessary  supplement  to  our  schools,  I  do  leaDy 
think  that  Boston  will  possess  an  educational  system  superior  to  any  other  in  tlie 
world. 

Let  me,  sir,  before  I  sit  down,  congratulate  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  aaeeem, 
who,  as  medal  scholars  are  privileged  to  be  here.  The  reward  they  have  nam 
received  for  their  early  efibrts  is  designed  as  an  incentive  to  future  exertion ;  witk- 
out  which  the  Franklin  medal  will  be  rather  a  disgrace  than  a  credit  to  then. 
But  let  them  also  bear  their  honors  with  meekness.  Of  their  schoolmate!  of 
both  sexes  who  have  foiled  to  obtain  these  coveted  distinctions,  some,  less  endowsd 
with  natural  talent,  have  probably  made  exertions  equally  if  not  more  meritori- 
ous; some  have  failed  through  ill  health  Some,  whom  you  now  leave  a  good 
way  behind,  will  come  straining  after  you  and  perhaps  surpass  yon  in  the  grcii 
rlk^e  of  life.  Let  your  present  superior  good  fortune,  my  young  firiends,  have  ao 
other  effect  than  to  inspire  you  with  considerateneas  and  kind  feeling  toward  yov 
schoolmates.  Let  not  the  dark  passions,  and  base,  selfish,  and  party  feelings  wUcfa 
lead  grown  men  to  hate  and  vilify,  and  seek  to  injure  each  other,  find  aitranee 
into  your  young  and  innocent  bosoms.  Jjet  these  early  honors  lead  yon  to  a  man 
strict  observance  of  the  eleventh  commandment,  toward  those  whom  you  have  dai- 
tanced  in  these  school  day  rivalries,  or  who,  from  any  cause,  have  been  preveoted 
from  sharing  with  you  the  enjoyments  of  this  day ;  and  as  yon  may  not  all  knov 
exactly  what  the  eleventh  commandment  is,  I  will  end  a  poor  speech  by  teUiqg 
you  a  good  story : 

The  celebrated  Archbishop  Usher  was,  in  his  younger  days,  wrecked  on  At 
coast  of  Ireland,  at  a  place  where  his  person  and  character  were  alike  unknoin. 
Stripped  of  everything,  he  wandered  to  the  house  of  a  dignitary  of  the  cknrehi 
in  search  of  shelter  and  relief,  craving  assistance  as  a  brother  clergyman.  Tlw 
dignitary,  struck  with  his  squalid  appearance  after  the  wreck,  distmsted  his  Uk^ 
and  doubted  his  character ;  and  said  that,  so  far  from  being  a  dergyman,  he  dii 
not  believe  he  could  even  tell  how  many  commandments  there  were.  ^*  I  en  at 
once  satisfy  you,"  said  the  Archbishop,  *4hat  I  am  not  the  ignorant  impostcryoi 
take  me  for.  There  are  eleven  commandments."  This  answer  confirmed  the 
dignitary  in  bus  suspicions,  and  ho  replied  with  a  sneer,  "  Indeed,  there  are  M 
ten  commandments  in  my  bible  ;  tell  me  the  eleventh  and  I  will  believe  yos." 
*'  Here  it  is,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "A  now  conmiandment  give  I  onto  yoo,  tM 
ye  love  one  another." 

He  prayeth  besr,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  wlio  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 
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BCHOOL-BOUBBS   CONVERTED   INTO   MONUMENTS   OF   POBUO   lERVICE. 

The  practice  begins  to  prevail  of  distinguishing  tho  public  schools  of  difierent 
localities  of  the  same  city  by  naming  them  after  individuals  who  may  happen  to 
hold  office  at  the  time  of  instituting  the  school,  or  erecting  the  building,  or,  which 
we  deem  far  better,  after  some  of  those  noble  men  who,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
state,  laid  the  foundations  of  iti  prosperity  by  providing  fur  the  education  of  the 
whole  people.  In  no  way  can  their  names  pass  so  universally  into  the  household 
words  of  a  community.  Wo  select  two  beautiful  instances  of  well-deserved  com- 
memoration of  this  kind. 

WINTHROP  SCHOOL-HOUSE,   BOSTON. 

The  spacious,  commodious,  and  elegant  school -house  recently  erected  in  Boston, 
at  an  expense,  including  the  site,  of  890,000,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate 
exercises,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the  first  Grovornor  of  Massachusetts, — 
the  WiNTHROP  School-house.  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  a  lineal  and  worthy 
descendant  of  John  Winthrop,  made  an  address  on  the  occasion,  substantially  as 
follows :  — 

I  need  not  say  that  I  have  felt  something  more  than  a  common  interest  in  this 
scene.  As  a  mere  citizen  of  Boston,  born  upon  her  soil,  educated  in  her  public 
schools,  and  bound  to  her  by  a  thousand  ties  of  afTccUon  and  gratitude,  which  no 
time  can  sever,  I  should,  indeed,  have  found  abundant  reason  for  gratification  and 
f«^  pride  in  seeing  her  engaged,  in  the  person  of  her  chief  magistrate,  in  dedi- 
cating so  spacious  and  noble  an  edifice  to  tho  cause  of  popular  education.  As  a 
humble  but  sincere  friend  to  free  government  and  republican  liberty,  too,  I  could 
not  have  fkiled  to  rejoice  at  beholding  another  buttress  added  to  the  bulwarks 
which  are  to  save  them  from  overthrow  and  downfall.  For,  my  friends,  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  trite  and  common-place  as  it  may  sound,  that  these  free 
institutions  of  ours  can  rest  securely  on  no  other  basis  than  that  of  intelligence 
and  virtue ;  and  that  intelligence  and  virtue  can  be  disseminated  and  inculcated 
by  no  other  agencies  than  the  school  and  the  church.  Our  school-houses  and 
churches — ^these  are  the  true  towers  and  bulwarks  of  a  republic,  and  the  only 
standing  army  of  freedom  is  that  innumerable  ho»t  of  children  who  are  in  process 
of  being  trained  up,  in  our  sabbath  schools  and  our  week-day  schools,  in  tho  fear 
of  God,  in  the  love  of  their  neighbor,  and  in  the  elements  of  all  useful  knowledge 
and  all  sound  learning.*  It  may  well  be  a  subject  for  joy,  then,  to  every  patriotic 
heart, — and  I  hope  mine  is  one, — to  see  our  cities  and  towns  vying  with  each 
other,  not  like  those  of  the  old  world,  in  the  sumptuousness  of  their  private  raan- 
rions,  or  the  magnificence  of  ihe'ir  government  halls,  but  in  the  elegance  and 
i^MKsiousness  and  completeness  of  their  common  school-houses. 

But,  my  friends,  it  would  be  affectation  in  me  to  conceal  that  I  have  another 
and  peculiar  interest  in  this  occasion.  I  am  sure  that  I  need  feel  no  delicacy  in 
speaking  of  the  distinguished  person  in  whose  h^nor  this  school  has  been  prima- 
rily named.  Five  entire  generations  have  now  intervened  between  him  and  my- 
self. More  than  two  hundred  years, — a  long  time  in  your  little  calendar,  my 
young  friends, — ^have  passed  away  since  he  was  laid  beneath  the  sod  in  what  is 
now  King's  Chapel  Burying  Ground,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  City  Hall,  where  a 
humble  tomb-stone  may  be  seen,  bearing  the  inscription  "  John  Winthrop,  1649." 
my  relation  to  him,  though  direct,  is  thus  almost  too  remote  to  subject  anything  I 
may  say  of  him  to  tho  imputation  of  being  dictated  by  any  mere  partiality  or 
family  pride.  His  name,  too,  is  an  historical  name,  upon  which  the  judgment  of 
the  world  has  long  ago  been  irrevocably  pronounced. 

Coming  over  hero  in  1630,  as  the  leader  and  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts 

*  On  another  occasion  Mr.  Winthrop  characterized  our  public  schooli  thus :  **  Other  nationi 
may  boast  of  their  magnificent  gems  and  monster  diamonds.  Our  Kohinoor  is  oar  Common 
School  System.  This  is  our  *'  mountain  of  light," — not  snatched,  indeed,  as  a  prize  from  a  bar- 
barous fbe,  nor  destined  to  deck  a  royal  brow,  or  to  irradiate  a  Crystal  Palace,  but  whose  pare  and 
penetrating  ray  illumines  every  brow,  and  enlightens  every  mind,  and  cheers  every  heart  and  every 
hearthstone  in  the  land,  and  which  supplies,  from  its  exhaustlen  minM,  a  ornaments  of  graos  unto 
the  head,  and  chains  upon  the  neck  "  of  every  son  and  daughter  of  MaMachusetts.** 
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Company,  with  their  Cliarter  in  his  band,  ho  was  identified,  perhaps  beyond  all 
otber  men,  at  oncu  with  the  foundation  of  our  Commonwealth  and  of  oar  city. 
And  there  is  not  a  page  of  our  Colonial  Records,  or  of  our  Tou-n  Reoords,  dar- 
ing the  nineteen  years  of  his  living  here,  which  does  not  bear  testimony  to  hii 
labors  and  his  zeal  for  the  public  service.  The  very  first  entry  in  the  records  of 
Boston,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  in  the  handwriting,  still  extant,  of  John  Winthrop. 
The  first  voluntary  subscription  for  the  support  of  Free  Schools,  in  1636,  bore  h» 
name,  as  one  of  tne  three  equal  and  largest  contributors.  The  first  statute  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Education  in  New  England,  was  passed  under 
his  auspices  as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  neighboring  Common,  the 
pride  of  our  city,  the  play-place  of  oar  children,  the  source  of  so  much  health  and 
happiness  to  us  ail,  was  originally  laid  out  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  old 
Town  Government,  and  by  a  Committee  of  which  he  was  Chairman.  The  evi- 
dences of  his  services  and  of  his  sacrifices  might  be  multiplied  on  ever}'  side.  He 
spent  his  whole  strength  and  his  whole  substance  in  the  service  of  the  in&ot 
Colony,  and  died,  at  lost,  a  poor  man ;  poor  in  everything  but  that  good  name 
which  is  above  all  price. 

But,  it  is  not  so  much  what  he  did  as  what  ho  was,  that  entitles  him  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Boston,  and  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  life,  of  the  sternest  integrity,  of  the  loftiest  moral 
and  religious  principle  *,  and,  he  has  left  an  example  of  mo<leration  and  magna- 
nimity, of  virtue  and  piety,  second  to  none  which  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
our  country.  Ilis  residence  was  near  the  site  of  the  old  South  Church, — la 
garden,  I  believe,  including  the  land  upon  which  that  venerated  edifice  now 
stands, — and  it  would  scarcely  bo  too  much  to  say,  that  the  atmosphere  within 
those  hallowed  walls,  purified  as  it  is  by  the  weekly  prayers  and  praises  of  a 
thousand  worshippers,  is  hardly  more  pure  than  when  it  was  the  atmosphere  cf 
John  Winthrop's  mansion. 

I  know  not  how,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  can  do  anything  more  appropriate  to  this  occa- 
sion, or  furnish  any  more  striking  illustration  of  the  principles  of  him  whose 
name  has  been  inscribed  upon  these  walls,  than  to  read  you  a  few  brief  senteooei 
from  one  of  his  own  letters.  Tlie  letter  is  dated  on  the  16th  of  October,  1622, 
and  was  addressed  to  his  eldest  son,  then  a  lad  of  16  years  old,  who  was  pnm- 
ing  his  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  furnishes  ample  proof  that  the 
writer  was  not  a  man  to  be  satisfied  with  any  mere  intellectual  education;  bat, 
that  his  first  care  was  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  young. 

"  My  dearly  beloved  Son  : — I  do  usually  begin  and  end  ray  letters  with  that 
which  1  would  have  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  thy  thoughts  and  endeavcnv,  viz. : 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  to  be  upon  thee, — not  afler  the  common  valuatkn  of 
God's  blessings,  like  the  warming  of  the  Sun  to  a  hale,  stirring  body, — bat  that 
blessing  which  faith  finds  in  the  sweet  promises  of  God  and  his  free  fovor,  where- 
by the  soul  hath  a  placo  of  joy  and  refuge  in  all  storms  of  adversity.  I  beseech 
the  Lord  to  open  thine  eyes,  that  thou  mayest  see  the  riches  of  His  grace,  which 
will  abate  the  account  of  all  earthly  vanities ;  and,  if  it  please  Him  to  ghre  thee 
once  a  taste  of  the  sweetness  of  the  true  wisdom,  which  is  from  above,  it  wiD 
season  thy  studies,  and  give  a  «w  temper  to  thy  soul.  Remember,  thco^efbre, 
what  the  wisest  saith,  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wiKlom.  tMf 
this  foundation,  and  thou  shalt  be  wise  indeed.^* 

Such  was  the  career,  and  such  the  character  of  Governor  Winthrop,  and  I  need 
add  nothing  mon>,  I  am  persuaded,  to  show  tliat  his  name  is  worthy  of  being 
given  to  your  school.  And  now,  my  young  friends,  it  is  for  you,  in  your  turn,  to 
decide  whether  the  school  shall  be  worthy  of  tlie  name.  No  names,  however 
distinguished  ;  no  buildings,  however  convenient  or  ci^tly ;  no  committees,  how- 
ever enlightened  and  vigilant ;  no  instructors,  however  accomplished  and  devoted, 
can  make  a  good  school,  without  the  hearty  cooperation,  and  willing  compliaDoe, 
and  faithful  study  of  the  scholars.  Let  me  conclude,  then,  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  you  will  not  be  unmindful  of  your  opportunities,  that  you  will  not  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  example  of  iiim  by  whfjse  name  you  are  to  be  designated  ;  and  that, 
by  your  diligence,  your  good  conduct,  your  fidelity  to  your  duties,  your  reverence 
for  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man,  and  your  observance  of  the  leaeons  of  yoor 
instructors,  you  may  strive  to  render  the  Winthrop  School  as  much  a  jnodel 
school  in  its  internal  condition  and  diFcipline,  as  it  certainly  seems  to  be  in  iti 
external  structure  and  arrangement.  And,  may  the  bleaaing  of  Heaven  be  vpM 
your  efforts ! 
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The  new  Pnblio  Sohool,  established  in  New  HaTeD,  as  well  as  the  building  re- 
oent]y  erected  for  its  aooommodAtion,  and  which  in  location,  spacioosnefls  and 
fnrnitare,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  structure  in  the  whole  country — bears 
the  name  of  one  honored  in  the  annals  of  Now  England,  as  well  as  in  the  colony 
of  fTew  HaTen.  Tho  School  Committee  in  their  annual  report  for  1855 
remark: — 

The  name  was  given  to  this  school  to  commemorate  the  character  and  public 
senrices  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  the  lirst  CJovernor  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven, 
especially  those  services  which  were  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  the  town  and  colony  of  New  Haven.  It  is,  doubtless,  proper  to  add  in 
this  fdacc  a  few  other  facts  In  the  history  of  this  good  num,  whose  name  deserves 
to  be  held  in  grateful  rcmcmbrauce  by  every  citizen  of  New  Haven.  Mather, 
in  his  Magiialia,  states  tliat  he  was  born  at  Stony-Stratford,  in  Oxfordshire,  Eng- 
land, about  1592,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  minister  at  that  place.  At 
school.  In  Coventry,  to  which  plnce  his  father  removed,  he  became  intimate  with 
J<^n  Davenport,  and  the  two  in  after  years  (wys  the  lion.  Henry  Hamard)  "  es- 
tablished in  New  Haven,  before  it  ceased  to  be  an  independent  colony,  a  system 
of  pubUc  education,  at  tliat  timo  without  a  parallel  in  any  paii.  of  tlie  world,  and 
not  surpa.ssed  in  its  universal  applie^ition  to  all  classes,  rich  and  )K>or,  at  any  period 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  State."  The  second  wife  of  Governor  Eaton 
was  the  widow  of  David  Yale,  and  at^cr  his  death  she  returned  to  England,  with 
her  little  grandson,  Elihu  Yale,  whoso  benefactions,  in  later  life,  to  tho  College  in 
his  native  town,  have  rendered  his  name  immortal.  Hubbard,  in  his  History  of 
New  England,  says  of  Governor  Miton,  ''He  had  in  him  great  gifts,  and  as 
many  excellencies  as  are  usually  found  in  any  one  man.  Ho  had  an  excellent 
princely  face  and  port,  commaudin<^  respect  from  all  othei-s ;  he  was  a  good 
scholar,  a  traveler,  a  great  reader,  of  an  exceeding  steady  and  even  spirit,  not 
easily  moved  to  passion,  and  standing  unshaken  in  his  principles  when  once  fixed 
upon,  of  a  profound  judgment,  full  of  majesty  and  authority  in  his  judicatures,  so 
that  it  was  a  vain  thing  to  offer  to  brave  liim  out,  and  yet  in  his  ordinary  conver- 
sation, and  among  friends,  of  such  pleasantness  of  behavior,  and  such  fjeicility  and 
fecunaity  of  harmless  wit  as  hardly  can  be  paralleled  ;  but  above  all,  he  was  sea- 
soned with  religion,  close  in  closet  duties,  solemn  and  substantial  in  family  wor- 
ship, a  diligent  and  constant  attendant  upon  all  public  ordinances,  taking  notes  of 
the  sermons  he  heard,  exactly,  and  improving  them  accordingly  ;  in  short,  appro- 
Ting  hinuielf  in  tho  whole  course  of  his  life,  in  faithfulness,  and  wisdom,  and  inof- 
fenoiTo  before  God  and  man." 

Gov.  Winthrop  in  his  Journal  says,  "no  character  in  the  annals  of  New  Eng- 
land is  of  purer  fame  than  that  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  Governor  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Haven  from  its  settlement  to  his  death,  by  twenty  annual  elections — ^the 
only  instance  of  such  an  honor  ever  conferred.  That  his  talents  were  adequate 
to  the  station  might  be  confidently  concluded  from  the  fact  of  his  prior  service, 
■everal  years,  as  representative  of  Charles  I,  at  the  court  of  Denmark  ;  and  the 
long  administration  of  an  infant  State  without  a  rival,  is  irrefragable  proof  of 
hia  prudence  and  virtue."  All  the  original  writers  of  our  history  are  abundant 
in  his  praise,  and  tho  later  and  more  judicious  inquirers  are  satisfied  with  tho 
eridenoe. 

The  building  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  services  of  prayer  and  praise,  in 
the  presence  of  a  crowded  auditory,  on  the  29  th  of  August,  1855.  Addresses 
were  made  by  James  F.  Babcock,  Esq.,  Prof.  Hooker,  Rev.  W.  T.  Eustis,  Capt. 
Foote,  of  tho  United  States  Navy,  Prof  Silliman  and  President  Woolsey,  of  Yale 
Collie.     President  Woolsey,  among  other  remarks,  said  : 

*'  It  IB  sometimes  charged  upon  College  men  that  they  take  no  interest  in  com- 
mon school  education.  This  is  hardly  true.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  us  is 
that  we  have  no  time  to  engage  in  care  for  its  development,  and  must  leave  it  to 
be  provided  for  by  our  follow  citizens.      Certainly  that  college  man  would  be  very 
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silly  who  fek  no  lympathy,  and  recognized  no  importance  in  other  ednoitiooil 
movements.  That  State  is  in  danger  in  which  only  a  few  men  are  ediicaied,a]id 
they  to  the  height  of  refinement.  The  State  most  hare  an  edooatioD  for  all, 
such  as  the  interests  of  the  parents  demand.  Therefore,  I  rejoice  to  be  here  to- 
day, and  see  this  boilding. 

I  rejoice,  too,  in  its  expense,  in  its  decorations  and  fomishings.  Theyibov 
how  much  interest  is  felt  in  education  in  New  Haven.  What  we  fVf  highly  for 
we  value.  Another  thing  pleasant  to  me  to-day,  is  the  recc^;niti<»i  I  find  here  be- 
tween science  and  religion,  as  shown  in  the  opening  of  these  exerdsei  vith 
prayer. 

Again  :  I  feel  pleasure  in  the  name  of  this  school  building.  It  was  fitting  tint 
the  prosperous  merchant,  the  first  Governor  of  this  colony,  should  be  thaoam- 
momorated.  It  is  too,  a  pleasant  thing,  in  looking  back,  to  find  that  foor  yein 
after  the  founding  of  this  colony,  in  1642,  under  Theophilus  Eaton,  a  five  ichool 
was  founded,  and  that  in  1648  it  was  voted  to  establish  a  collegiate  sdiool.  Ttii 
latter  movement  was  not  cfiectcd*  until  more  than  fifty  years  after.  But  soco 
after,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Gov.  Hopkins,  Gov.  Eaton's  son-m-hrw.  u 
institution  was  here  established,  which  still  exists,  which  is  older  than  Uie  CA- 
,  lege,  older  of  course  than  our  United  States  government,  and  older  than  mot  of 
the  present  European  governments :  I  refer  to  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School." 

AflTOR   UBaART,   IN   NEW   YORK. 

From  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees,  signed  by  Waalniigtoo 
Irving,  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  and  others,  it  appears  that  to  the  date  of  the  Report 
(Dec.  31,  1855,)  the  whole  amount  expended,  from  the  beginning,  fi>r  boobind 
binding,  has  been  $120,331.  The  number  of  volumes  is  about  ninety  thoaand. 
The  total  cost  of  the  present  library  building,  including  the  site,  and  akotk 
equipment  in  shelving,  &c.,  has  been  $130,352.  The  prodootiTe  fond  mreitBd 
in  bonds  and  mortgages  is  $201,500. 

The  difficulty  which  the  TmstecB  were  apprehending  from  the  rapid  ezbw- 
tion  of  space  devoted  to  books,  (13,000  feet,)  was  occasioned  by  theb  sneees  is 
making  the  necessary  purchases  at  very  reasonable  prices,  and,  in  &ct,  on  nni^ 
better  terms  than  they  can  expect  hereafter.  It  has  thus  enabled  them  nesrij  to 
fill  the  shelves  of  the  library  edifice,  within  the  first  two  years  after  its  cnoipletioo, 
and  to  reach  the  limits  of  its  capacity,  much  sooner  than  they  bad  antteipifeed. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building,  sixty-five  feet  in  width  on  La&yette  Flaoe,  W 
been  particularly  prescribed  by  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  founder  of  the  I^iiVTi 
and  left  them  no  discretion  in  that  respect 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Trustees  have  peculiar  gratifioatioD)  in  beiig 
able  to  state  to  the  Legiskiture,  that  the  embarrassment  they  were  be^nniog  t> 
feel  for  the  too  rapid  increase  of  their  literary  wealth,  has  been  removed  byast 
nol  act  of  liberality  and  forecast  by  Mr.  William  B.  Astor.  At  the  meetim  « 
the  Board  on  the  31st  of  October  last,  that  gentleman  laid  before  it  three  dce^ 
of  conveyance,  duly  authenticated  and  recorded,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  libnry 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  of  three  parcels  of  land  lying  on  La&ycUe  Pboe,  is* 
mediately  adjacent  to  the  present  building  on  its  norUierly  side,  embracing,  ia  the 
aggregate,  an  area  of  eighty  feet  wide,  in  front  and  rear,  and  one  hnn£w  ^ 
twenty  feet  deep  on  each  side,  and  which  lands  Mr.  Astor  had  purdused  fro* 
their  proprietors,  for  the  sum  of  $30,476. 

Besides  making  this  timely  and  generous  donation,  Mr.  William  B.  Aftor  btf 
announced  his  intention  of  donating  books  firom  time  to  time.     Thm  the 
cent  example  of  the  father  is  followed  by  the  son. 
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UBEART   FOR   FAOTORT   OPKEATim  IN   LAWRENCE,  HAH. 

The  following  extmet  from  a  letter  received  by  the  Editor  explains  a  ?ery 
intereeting  movement  for  the  intdleotual  improyement  of  the  operatives  in  the 
PMifio  Mills,  in  Lawrence,  Mass. 

'*  We  have  not  forgotten  yonr  visit  here  for  a  day  and  a  night,  two  years  since. 
From  your  snggestion  arose  the  plan  adopted  for  requiring  the  deduction  of  one 
cent  each  week  from  the  wages  of  every  person  employed  here.  This  penny  a 
week,  gives  access  to  the  library,  which  consists  of  1600  on  1800  vols.— oom- 
meoced  with  an  appropriation  from  the  directors  of  the  corporation  of  $1,000,  and 
libe  donation  of  an  individual  friend  of  some  100  or  200  vols.— on  three  days  of 
each  week,  at  the  noon  intermission  of  labor,  and  one  or  two  hours  extra  at  the 
close  of  labor  on  Saturday,  P.  M.  With  a  portion  of  this  income,  now  amounting 
to  about  $750  annually,  the  current  expenses  of  the  library  are  paid  for  covering, 
re-binding  books,  Ac, — ^thc  corporation  having  thus  &r  provided  a  room  and  the 
librarian, — and  such  additions  to  the  (flection  as  are  thought  best,  amounting  to 
perhaps  $300  each  year,  which,  in  time,  will  give  us  a  large  and  valuable  library. 

Hie  remainder  of  the  income  is  expended  in  providing  lectures  and  musical 
entertainments,  with  now  and  then  an  exhibition  of  some  good  panorama.  This 
year  the  management  of  the  whole  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Pacific  Mills  Library  Association,  which  is  composed  of  all  the  operatives. 
Their  selection  of  lecturers  has  met  with  very  general  approbation,  and  the  course 
has  been  considered  superior  to  the  one  sustained  by  the  citizens  generally,  five 
hundred  persons,  and  sometimes  more,  attend  weekly. 

The  entertainments  are  the  most  attractive,  naturally,  drawing  together  in  some 
instances,  one  thousand  of  our  people. 

My  impressions  are  favorable  to  the  plan  adopted  to  sustain  our  library  and  lee- 
tores,  and  I  am  ftilly  of  the  opinion  that  the  influence  is  good,  and  that  we  secure 
a  better  class  of  operatives.  Every  stranger  that  visits  us  to  lecture  seems  greatly 
pleased  with  the  system  and  the  character  of  the  audience."  w.  c.  c. 

In  the  practical  working  of  the  Pacific  Mills  Dbrary  Association,  the  following 
objects  are  secured. 

1.  A  valuable  library  ftt>m  the  start — something  which  represents  both  money, 
and  sources  of  instruction  and  pleasure— and  that  placed  in  a  room,  easy  of  access, 
weD  lighted,  and  warmed ;  besides  access  to  occasional  lectures,  concerts,  and  pan- 
oramas.  Here  m  a  quid  fro  quo — an  equivalent  for  the  deduction  made  on  the 
wages  of  each  week. 

3.  A  plan  of  membership  and  management  which  includes  every  person  con- 
nected with  the  establishment,  either  as  capitalist  or  laborer — ^thus  extinguishing 
an  .suspicion  of  exdusiveness  or  assumed  patronage. 

3.  A  mode  of  support,  which,  while  it  taxes  all,  does  it  to  an  extent  so  trifling 
that  no  one  lb  deprived  of  any  physical  comfort,  and  yet  so  large  in  the  aggregate 
as  to  yield  an  income  equal  to  many  associations  whose  annual  fees  are  at  least 
fourfold  as  great. 

We  believe  a  plan  of  this  kind  modified  according  to  circumstances,  lb  better 
than  a  Free  Library,  or  Free  Lectures — ^as  we  will  take  occasion  to  show  here- 
after. 


We  insert  in  this  place,  two  Tables  referred  to  on  page  445  and  which  should 
have  been  printed  in  Article  IIL 
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COOPER  SCIENTinC  UNION. 


OOOFER  SaSNTlFIO  UNION   IN  NBW  TORK. 


Th«  large  itniotnre  whioh  Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  »  erecting  at  the  head  of  the 
Bowery,  in  New  Tork,  in  the  immediate  Yicinity  of  the  Astor  and  Meroantile 
Dbrariee,  is  so  &r  advanced  towards  completion,  that  the  munifioent  pit]jeoiorip« 
plied  to  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session  for  an  Act  inoorporatiiig  thirteen  1Vib> 
tees  named  by  him,  to  receive  the  estate  and  apply  its  reyenaea  '*  to  the  advance* 
ment  of  science,  art,  philosophy  and  letters ;" — in  other  words,  to  the  porpoMi 
of  a  great  National  University,  for  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  kind  or  extent 
of  instruction  to  be  provided  by  the  Trustees,  or  to  the  aectioii  of  country  from 
which  students  may  attend.    The  Bill  reported  by  a  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
and  passed  unanimously  by  that  body,  exempts  the  property,  [which  will  cost, 
when  the  building  is  6nished,  and  including  the  present  value  of  the  lot,  nesr 
$600,000,]  from  taxation,  and  empowers  the  TVustees  to  receive  and  expend  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  rent  of  any  portion  of  the  premises,  and  from  any  be- 
questi  or  property  of  whioh  they  may  become  possessed,  and  to  confer  degreei 
"  for  proficiency  in  science,  art,  philosophy,  and  letters."    The  Board  is  soljeet 
to  the  visitation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  most  report  annoally  t9 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City,  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  as  to  the  revenues,  expenditures,  and  oonditaoo,  geaenBy, 
of  the  Institution.    The  Bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  changes  the  name  cf  the 
Institution  from  the  Union,  which  is  engraved  in  large  letters  on  the  front  of  tibe 
building,  to  The  Cooper  Seientific  Union^  against  the  earnestly  expressed  wiekei 
of  the  founder.    The  Bill  was  not  reached  in  time  to  be  acted  on  by  ^  Emm 
of  Representatives. 

Of  this  munificent  consecration  of  so  large  a  property  to  soientifio  and  eda- 

oational  purposes,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  donor.  Dr.  Lieber,  of  South  Owafim 

College,  in  a  note  to  his  lecture  before  the  Columbia  Athensnm,  remarka.: 

'*  While  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press,  the  author  reeewradlAi 
act  by  which  the  Legislature  of  New  York  has  incorporated  the  UMlitalioa  hmi^ 
ed  by  Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  merchant  and  manufiEUitnrer  in  the  city  of  Kew  Tilfcf 
for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  sciences,  literature  and  general  kiiowledga  aoNH 
both  sexes,  and  in  the  difl&reut  classes  of  society.  It  is  near  its  oooiplelkii,  ai|t 
when  finished  will  have  received  from  its  founder  values  to  the  amooiit  oflMlf  i 
million  of  dollars.  These  he  gives  with  his  living  palm,  not  with  the  fti#lifl 
hand  of  bequest.  To  call  such  a  gift  princely  or  even  imperial  Ubetafity,  mH 
simply  using  a  sinking  figure  of  speech.  Princes  never  bestow  such  gifts  of  tiat 
whksh  is  their  own.  May  we  not  call  it  American  repul^ican  munilieaiee  f  No 
Adrian  disburses  this  sum  from  the  treasury,  6Iled  with  the  tribute  of  adung 
provinces ;  no  Napoleon  lavishes  it  from  the  collection  of  severe  taxes ;  no  Gay 
bequeaths  it  to  soothe  the  smarting  memory  of  disreputable  traffic ;  no  testator 
distributes  what  he  could  not  take  with  him ;  but  a  simple  citizen  and  kindly  fever 
of  his  species,  gives  what  he  has  earned  by  active  and  by  honest  trade,  in  the  fuU 
vigor  of  a  life  that  has  always  been  garnished  with  d^ds  of  charity  and  pnbGc 
spirit.  An  act  like  this  is  an  event,  and  belongs  to  history ;  otherwise  it  might 
be  indelicate  to  state  that  the  mentioned  sum  is  not  the  tithe,  but  the  third  or 
fourth  part  of  the  wealth  which  the  generous  donor's  own  industry  has  accnronla- 
ted  with  the  blessing  of  Providence.  Nor  are  to  him  the  words  Wile  and  Children 
mere  terms  without  the  thrilling  directness  of  reality.  His  public  largess  does  not 
come  from  private  loneliness ;  and  it  required  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Legii- 
lature  to  force  the  name  of  Cooper  on  the  Union,  that  is,  the  Union  of  Arti, 
Sciences,  and  General  Knowledge." 

Mr.  Cooper  has  not  made  known  the  specific  plan  upon  whioh  he  deagw  hit 
trust  to  be  administered. 


Thb  Coofbi  Scicmtifio  UmoH,  Niw  Tokx. 
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T.  RoMBTN  Bbck,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  di«d  at  AVtmnj,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1855, 
aged  65. 

Pr.  Beck,  waa  bom  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Auguat  11th,  1791,  entered  Union  Col- 
lege in  1803,  and  graduated  there  at  the  age  of  aizteen,  when  he  immediately  bagan  the 
atody  of  Medicine.  In  1817,  he  withdrew  from  the  practice  of  medicine  and  accepted 
the  poet  of  Principal  of  the  Albany  Academy,  which  he  continned  to  bold  tiH  I848,aid 
dnhng  the  more  than  thirty  yeara  of  hia  adminiatration  the  Academy  auatained  a  repata* 
tion  aeeond  to  no  similar  institution  in  the  state.  In  1826,  he  waa  made  Profeaior  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  at  Fairfield  Medical  College,  where  he  had  been  lecturer  on  dte 
same  subject,  and  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  since  1815.  He  oontinaed 
to  occupy  these  chaira  until  the  abandonment  of  the  college,  in  1840.  In  1841,  Dr. 
Beck  waa  appointed  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regenta  of  the  UniTer* 
aity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  position  of  great  honor  and  trust,  which  he  oootimisd 
to  occupy  till  his  death. 

The  Regenta  hare  a  auperriaory  charge  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  sad 
are  required  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  all  the  colleges  and  acade* 
miea  under  their  care.  Hia  reporta  during  the  period  of  hia  incumbency  are  not  onij 
T<dnminoua,  but  alao  equally  models  of  accuracy  and  oompactneaa.  Bat  the  aoporti- 
ion  of  collegea  and  academiea  doea  not,  by  any  meana,  limit  the  powera  and  re^Kmsi' 
biUtieaof  the  Regenta.  To  them  is  intrusted  the  care  of  the  State  Library,  of  the  StsU 
Cabinet  of  Natural  Hiatory,  and  alao  the  management  of  much  of  the  foreign  const* 
pondence,  and  all  the  literary  or  acientific  international  exchangee.  Moat  of  theae  Tari* 
ooa  duties  devolved  officially  upon  Dr.  Beck.  To  hia  earnest  devotion  thersto,  sad 
esBinentqualificationa,  the  State  is  indebted  for  its  large  and  judiciooaly  aelected  lifaiaiy, 
and  eapecially  for  ita  unrivaled  collection  of  worka  on  American  Hiatory. 

He  waa  one  of  the  originatora  of  the  plan  for  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  ba> 
canke  one  of  ita  moat  ardent  supporters,  and  under  successive  governors  waa  intnslsd 
with  much  of  the  supervision  of  the  work ;  and«  in  abort,  for  for^  years  there  was  searoe 
any  leading  measure  for  the  promotion  of  education  or  of  medical  and  general  acieoflei 
in  which  he  did  not  take  an  active  part,  and  become  as  it  were,  identified. 

Dr.  Beck's  **  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  was  fint 
published  in  1823,  and  has  already  passed  through  five  American,  four  London,  and  one 
German,  editions.  To  him  ih  certainly  due  the  high  crectt,  not  merely  of  rooaingpoblie 
attention  to  an  important  and  neglected  subject,  but  also  of  presenting  a  vroik  upon  it, 
which  will,  probably,  never  be  entirely  superseded. 

Pbofessor  Zadoc  Thompsoic ,  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  died  in  Burlington, 
Vt.,  January  1 9th,  in  his  GOth  year. 

He  waa  bom  in  Bridgewater,  Vt,  in  1796,  and  at  an  early  day  ahowed  that  strong 
pn^nsity  for  observing  facts  in  Natural  Science,  and  for  mathematical  appUcatkns 
which  after  he  had  arrived  to  manhood  became  his  distinguishing  characteristic.  Ha 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  in  1823,  was  ordained  Deacon  in  the  Proteataal 
Epiacopal  Church  in  1836,  but  his  ministrations  aa  a  preacher  were  only  occasioBs], 
owing  to  the  instability  of  his  health. 

At  different  times  he  occupied  himself  as  an  instructor  of  youth  but  his  chief  tn- 
ployment  was  that  of  independent  investigation  and  the  labors  of  authonhip.    His  wri* 
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periiaps  more  familUr  to  the  people  of  Vermont,  than  thoee  of  Any  oUier  man. 
othing  of  hii  unaller  uieful  worka  intended  for  achoola,  and  his  preparatum  of 
MMnieal  part  of  the  calender  ao  familiar  to  thouaanda  for  more  than  thirty  yeara, 
try  and  Gazetteer  of  the  State  ia  apecially  noticeable.  The  Oasetteer  waa  pub- 
early  aa  1824,  and  continued  to  accumulate  facta  pertaining  to  that  aubject.  In 
puUiahed  his  large  work  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  State,  on  ita  ciril  and 
history,  and  that  of  ita  varioua  institutions,  followed  by  an  enlarged  and  im^ 
iition  of  the  Gazetteer.  A  valuable  appendix  waa  issued  in  1653. 
3  he  was  appointed  State  Naturalist,  and  began  to  institute  a  aunrey  embrae- 
'hysical  Geography,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Zoology  of  the  State. 
Ilk  was  already  far  advanced  and  would  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  State 
elence.    As  it  is,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  lost  to  the  public. 

B  CuiTis,  a  native  of  Newtown,  Conn.,  and  a  distinguished  and  venen^Ie 
Public  Education,  died  on  Saturday,  April  12th,  1856,  in  hia  74th  year, 
irtis  removed  at  the  age  of  16  to  New  York,  where  he  continued  to  reaide  till 
L  He  was  an  active  ntember  of  the  **  Manumiaaion  Society  in  1817,  and  for 
I  in  securing  the  Gradual  Emancipation  Act  received  two  maaaive  ailver  pitch- 
oken  of  their  appreciation.  He  waa  active  in  the  establiahment  of  the  Society 
•revention  of  vagrancy,  and  the  leading  apirit  in  developing  the  New  York 
'Refuge.  In  1820  he  esUblished  at  Flatbuah,  L.  I.,  the  first  Sunday  School 
ituted  for  free  blacks.  Mr.  Curtis  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  a  Trustee  of 
ic  School  Society  for  33  yeani,  and  when  in  1853,  the  old  Public  School  Soci- 
neiced  in  the  preaent  system,  he  was  one  of  the  fifteen  commissioners  chosen  to 
i  that  Society  in  the  Board  of  Education,  and  in  that  capacity  secured  uni- 
qwct  and  affectionate  regard. 

'■  McKeen,  LL.  D.,  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  1856;  waa  bom  in  Antrim, 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  his  65  year.  He  removed  to  New  York  about 
1818,  and  engaged  in  teaching,  at  first  in  a  private,  and  aftewards  for  a  long 
iblic  school,  No.  5,  situated  in  Mott  Street  In  1848,  he  was  selected  to  fill  the 
I  and  responsible  post  of  Superintendent  of  city  schools,  the  duties  of  which 
med  with  marked  ability.  In  1854  the  duties  of  the  office  were  divided,  and 
.  Randall,  was  made  City  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  Mc  Keen,  and  Mr.  Seton, 
ia  assistants.  But  he  spent  no  less  time  than  before  in  the  achools,  and  labor-' 
m  arduously  for  their  good  than  before.  He  was  busily  engaged  in  the  aemi- 
uuninations,  when  he  was  taken  down  with  hia  laat  illneas.  For  his  labors  aa 
iching  advocate,  at  once  judicious  and  able,  of  common  achools  for  a  quar- 
oentuiy,  he  has  exercised  an  influence  which  haa  made  hia  name  well 
nd  honored  throughout  the  country. 

iLXM  TiLLiNGHAST,  the  fifst  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bridge-. 
[aaa.,  died  in  that  town  on  the  10th  of  April,  1856.  He  waa  educated  at  West 
id  brou^  to  his  post  as  a  teacher  of  teachers,  a  moral  and  mental  discipline  in 
-«  sense  of  duty  in  every  position,  which  left  its  impress  on  every  graduate  of 
oL  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  his  educational  labors  more  at  length 
',  in  connection  with  a  history  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School. 

iT  Kelly,  one  of  the  early  and  most  efficient  promoters  of  the  Free  Academy 
ity  of  New  York,  died  on  the  28th  of  April,  1856,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age. 
lated  at  Columbia  College  with  distinguished  honor,  and  although  he  soon  after- 
igaged  in  mercantile  pursuiu,  he  continued  to  be  a  diligent  student,  and  wiwn 
1  from  business  in  1836,  he  had  mastered  eight  different  languagea.  He  was 
id  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  New  York  City,  and  one  oC  the 
of  the  State  University,  and  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  House  of  Re^ 
was  in  discharging  his  duties  in  the  office  last  nimed,  that  be  took  cold,  which 
his  sudden  and  much  deplored  death. 
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We  can  do  nothing  more  than  giro  the  titles  of  the  Ednoational  Jovnili 
which  have  been  received  unoe  the  iMoe  of  the  March  nomber. 

American  Annau  of  the  Dbaf  and  Dumb  ;  edited  by  Samuel  Porter. 
Hartford.    Vol.  VIII.    April,  1856.     64  pages  qoarterly. 

■ 

Thb  Amcrican  Journal  or  Education,  and  Collboc  Rrtibw.  Abnkn 
Peters,  D.  D.,  and  Hon.  S.  S.  Randall.  Vol.  1,  No.  4.  Apnl,  1866.  96  pi«;et, 
monfhly. 

The  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal.  Vol.  XI.  April,  1856.  32 
pages.    Hon.  John  D.  Philbriok,  Resident  Editor. 

The  Illinois  Teacher  ;  Organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute.  April,  1856. 
E.S.  Horey   Editor,  Peoria.    32  pages,  monthly.    $1,00. 

.    The  Indiana  School  Journal.    March,  1856.    32  pages,  monthly.    Geo^ 
P.  Stone,  Editor,  Indiaoapolis. 

Journal  or  Education  ;  Upper  Canada,  Toronto.  Vol.  IX.  April,  1856. 
Mr.  J.  George  Hodgins,  Toronto.     16  pages. 

The  Mabsachubctts  Teacher  and  Joomal  of  Home  and  School  EdneatioB. 
Vol.  IX.  No.  4.  April,  1856.  48  pages.  Prof.  A.  Crosby,  Resident  Editor, 
Boston.    $1,00. 

The  Michigan  ^oubnal  op  Education,  and  Teachers'  Magazine.  VoL  IH, 
No.  4.    April,  1856.     32  pages.    John  M.  Gregory,  Editor,  Detroit  $1,00. 

New  Tore  Teacher.  Alexander  Wilder,  Resident  Editor,  Albany.  VoL 
V,  No.  7,    May,  1856.    48  pages. 

Normal  School  Advocate  Vol.  I,  No.  4.  for  April,  1856.  L^mumd,  Ohio. 
12  pages,  monthly.    50  cts. 

The  Ohio  Journal  or  Education.  Vol.  V,  No.  4.  April,  1856.  Rev.  A 
Smyth,  Editor,  Columbus.     32  pages,  monthly.    $1,00. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  JournaZm  Tho.  H.  Barrowes,  Editor,  Lanoistcr. 
April,  1856.    32  pages. 

The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster.  Vol.  II,  No.  2.  April,  1856.  Hon. 
Robert  Allyn,  Editor,  Providence.     32  pages.     $1,00. 

Western  College  Intelligencer.  Issued  by  the  Society  for  the  promotioB 
of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West  Rev.  Theron  BaldwiB, 
Editor.    New  York,  Feb.  1856.    8  pages,  quarto. 

The  Wisconsin  Journ4L  op  Education.  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  March,  1856.  L 
L.  Packard,  Editor,  Racine.     32  pages.    $1,00. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NUMBER. 

Tlie  Publisher  of  th£  American  Journal  of  Education  will  send  i$ 
the  SubscriberSy  without  charge^  a .  Supplement  art  Number  to- 
Volume  I.     ContainiDg 

The  Title  page.  Contents,  and  Index ;  an  Account  of  the  Editor's  laboo 
in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island ;  a  Catalogue  of  Edocational  Books  for  Tesok- 
ers;  and  Publisher's  Advertisementi  of  Text  Books,  forwarded  for  insertioa 
in  this  Number. 
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CIRCULAR. 

Turn  undersigned,  pnblklier  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  edited  by 
Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  begs  leave  to  call  tbe  attention  of  teachers,  and  friends 
of  improvement  in  systems,  institations,  and  methods  of  edocation  in  every  part  of 
the  country  to  the  following  points. 

I.  The  fir9t  wdumt  of  the  Journal  was  completed  by  the  publication  of  the 
Number  (4)  for  May — and  has  more  than  realized  the  promises  made  in  the 
Prospectus  issued  by  the  undersigned  and  the  Editor,  as  to  the  number  of  pages, 
and  embellishments  which  the  several  numbers  would  contain.  The  table  of 
Contents  and  Index  to  the  principal  topics  discussed,  and  statistical  tables  and 
sommaries,  herewith  forwarded,  are  referred  to  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  wide 
mge  of  educational  discussion  and  intelligence  which  this  Periodical  embraces. 
It  is  believed  that  no  one  volume  in  the  English  Language  contains  a  grealar 
number  of  able  essays  on  important  subjects,  by  writers  of  acknowledged  ability, 
and  of  large  practical  experience,  or  a  larger  amount  of  rdiaUe  eduoatSooal 
atattstics. 

n.  Hie  second  volume  will  continue  to  be  published  by  the  unders^ed,  under 
the  same  e^torial  charge,  with  the  same  contributors,  and  on  the  same  general  ptan 
pursued  in  Volume  L  The  volume  will  consist  of  three  numbers,  to  be  issued  on 
the  15th  of  July,  September,  and  November,  1856.  Each  number  will  oantain 
on  an  average  at  least  200  pages,  and  will  be  embellished  by  at  least  one  p<»rtrBlt 
of  an  eminent  teacher,  or  promoter  and  benofiictor  of  education,  literature  and 
science,  and  with  wood  cuts  illustrative  of  recent  improvements  in  building,  appa- 
ratus, and  furniture,  designed  for  educational  purposes.  The  three  numbers  will 
constitute  a  volume  [IT.]  of  at  least  600  pages,  and  it  will  be  the  study  of  the 
Editor  and  Publisher,  to  make  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  cause  of  Amer 
loan  Education,  to  the  advancement  of  which  it  will  be  exclusively  devoted. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education  will  embody  the  matured  views  and  varied 

experience  of  statesmen,  educators  and  teachers,  in  perfecting  the  organization, 

administration,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools  of  every  grade ;  the  history 

and  present  condition  of  educational  systems,  institutions  and  agencies  in  every 

civilized  country,  and  the  current  discussion  of  the  great  subject,  by  the  friends 

of  improvement,  in  every  part  of  our  country,  whether  interested  in  public  or 

private  schools,  or  in  the  higher  or  elemontaiy  branches  of  knowledge. 

m.    As  a  pledge  of  the  ability,  zeal  anAtllvvotkn  to  the  cause  of  popular  and 
Vol.  I,  No.  4.— 43.  -^J   ' 


Q^Q  CIRCULAR. 

muTenal  edncation,  which  the  Editor  will  oontinne  to  apply  to  this  national  and 
American  enterprise,  the  undersigned  will  publish  in  a  Sapplementary  Number 
a  tribute  to  his  Educational  Labors  by  a  oommittee  of  the  State  Teachen'  Anod- 
ation  of  Connecticut,  on  the  occasion  of  his  resigning  the  office  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schopls  in  that  State — and  first  published  in  the  January  Num- 
ber of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  for  1855,  with  a  Portrait,  for 
which  he  was  invited  to  sit  by  the  Association.  The  Supplementary  Number 
will  be  paged  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  bound  up  with  Volume  I,  and  will  be  sent 
to  subscribers  free  of  expense. 

rV.  The  undersigned  would  take  this  occasion  to  announce  his  intention  to  keep 
on  hand  and  for  sale,  copies  of  all  standard  publications  on  the  History,  OrganizatioD, 
Administration,  Instruction  and  Discipline  of  Schools,  and  he  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  procure  with  all  possible  dispatch  the  latest  publications  in  the  English, 
French  and  Grerman  Languages.  A  list  of  Books  on  Education  firom  Barnard's 
School  Architecture  will  be  found  on  pages  739-770. 

V.  He  would  also  announce  that  he  is  the  Agent  for  the  Holbrook  Appa- 
ratus Company,  and  refers  the  readers  to  the  advertisement  on  pages  771-77S 
for  a  description  of  articles  which  he  is  prepared  to  furnish  in  any  quantity. 

TERMS  OF  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

For  a  single  copt  one  year,  (1856,)  or  for  Volumes  L  and  11.,  (numbers 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,) $3.00 

For  Volumc  L,  or  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  Supplementary  Number,  bound  in 

Cloth, 2.00 

For  VoLums  IT.,  numbers  5,  6,  and  7  as  published,  and  without  bemg  a 

subscriber  to  Volume  L, 2.00 

Exchange  Papers  and  Catalogues  should  be  directed  to  Bamantt  American 
Journal  of  Edueatum^  Hartford,  Conn. 

All  communications  intended  for  or  relating  to  the  contents  of  the  Journal 
should  be  directed  to  the  Editor.  All  business  letters  should  be  directed  to  the 
undersigned. 

A  circular  containing  tfia Contents  and  Index  of  Volume  I.,  and  a  specimen  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  will  be  sent  by  mafl  to  any  one  making  request  for  the  same. 

F.  C.  BROWNELL, 
Mat  15,  1856.  Hartford,  Coior. 


HENRY  BARNARD. 

[Eapobliihtd  from  the  Conoeotioat  Common  School  Journal  for  January,  1855.] 


In  compliance  with  the  often  and  urgently  repeated  advice  of  his 
physicians  that  he  should  retire,  for  a  season  at  least,  from  the  con- 
finement, anxieties,  and  wearying  details  of  all  official  connection  with 
schools,  and  with  the  intention,  as  soon  and  as  far  as  his  health  will 
admit,  of  devoting  himself  to  certain  educational  undertakings  of  a 
national  character,  Henry  Barnard  resigned,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  month,  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut. 

While  we  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  and  the  pledge  of  coopera- 
tion to  his  successor,*  and  entertain  the  sure  conviction  that  the  gpod 
cause  will  go  forward  rapidly,  and  in  the  right  direction  under  his  lead- 
ership, we  can  not  but  express  the  regret  which  we  feel  in  common 
with  every  good  citizen,  teacher,  and  active  promoter  of  educational 
improvement,  that  Mr.  Barnard,  who  has  been  for  so  many  years  our 
guide,  counselor,  and  friend,  should  retire  at  all,  and  especially  with 
shattered  health,  from  the  field  of  his  many  labors  at  a  time  when  his 
long  deferred  hopes  of  a  better  day  for  our  common  schools  are  begin- 
ning to  be  realized,  and  the  seed  which  he  scattered  with  a  bountiful 
broadcast,  is  now  springing  up  into  an  abundant  harvest  But  we  will 
not  forget  in  our  hour  of  success,  the  earnest  and  able  advocate  of  that 
cause,  when  neglected  and  unpopular.  We  will  not  forget  the  generous 
and  indomitable  spirit  which  prompted  him  in  the  outset  of  his  public 
life,  to  plead  that  cause,  without  fee  or  hope  of  reward,  before  a  cold 
and  unwilling  audience,  in  the  highest  council  of  the  State ;  which 
induced  him  to  abandon  a  professional  career  for  which  he  had  made 
a  most  costly  and  diligent  preparation,  and  in  which,  steadily  pur- 
sued, he  was' sure  to  win  distinction  and  wealth;  which  has  enabled 
him  to  turn  a  de^if  ear  to  the  voice  of  political  ambition,  and  to  close 
his  heart  to  the  seductions  of  popular  applause,  so  easily  gained  by 
one  possessed  of  his  powers  of  oratory  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
of  temporary  interest ;  which  has  led  him  to  decline  positions  of  the 

*  JoRiv  D.  Philbriok,  for  many  yean  Principal  of  the  Quiney  Grammar  School,  Boaton, 
and  for  the  laat  year  (1854,)  Associate  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Connecticut 
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highest  literary  dignity  in  college  and  university, — that  he  might  give 
himself  up  unreservedly  to  the  improvement  of  common  schools — the 
long  forgotten  heritage  of  the  many. 

His  labors  were  arduous  enough  in  themselves — being  none  other 
than  ^^  to  awaken  a  slumbering  people,  to  encounter  prejudice,  apathy, 
and  sluggishness,  to  tempt  avarice  to  loosen  its  grasp,  to  cheer  the 
faint-hearted  and  sustain  hope  in  the  bosom  of  the  desponding." 
But  even  these  labors  were  made  still  more  arduous  by  the  untoward 
hindrances  needlessly  thrown  in  his  way  by  party  spirit,  and  by  a 
niggardly  legislative  economy,  which  compelled  him  every  year,  in 
order  to  keep  his  plans  in  operation  and  realize  even  a  moderate 
degree  of  success,  to  expend  his  entire  salary  in  the  public  service. 
Most  heartily  do  we  agree  in  the  sentiment  of  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Review,  on  the  labors  of  Mr.  Barnard  in  Connecticut,  from  1838 
to  1 842 — ^^  We  are  glad  to  see  such  men  engage  in  such  a  cause. 
We  honor  the  spirit  which  is  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the 
public  service,  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  sinecures  loaded  with  honon 
and  emoluments,  but  taking  upon  itself  the  burden,  and  if  unsup- 
ported, carrying  it  alone,  through  good  report  and  through  evil  report, 
alike  indifferent  to  the  flattery  or  the  censure  of  evil-minded  men* 
and  intent  only  on  the  accomplishment  of  its  work  of  benevolence  and 
humanity.  To  that  spirit,  is  the  world  indebted  for  all  of  goodneas 
or  of  greatness  in  it  worth  possessing.  The  exploits  of  the  conqueror 
may  fill  a  more  ambitious  page  in  history,  the  splendors  of  royalty 
may  appear  more  brilliant  and  dazzling  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
and  to  the  destroyer  of  thrones  and  kingdoms  they  may  bow  in  terror 
of  his  power ;  but  the  energy  and  devotion  of  a  single  man,  acting  on 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  is  greater  than  they  alL  They 
may  flourish  for  a  day,  and  the  morrow  will  know  them  not,  but  his 
influence  shall  live,  and  through  all  the  changes  and  vidssitodes  of 
thrones,  and  kingdoms,  and  powers  on  earth,  shall  hold  its  onward, 
upward  course  of  encouragement  and  hope  in  the  great  cause  of 
human  progress  and  advancement.'' 

The  teachers  of  Connecticut  and  of  the  country  can  never  foiget 
his  valuable  services  to  them — to  many  of  them  individuaUy — and 
to  the  measures  and  agencies  which  he  has  advocated,  and  to  some 
extent  projected  for  the  advancement  of  their  profession.  In  his  fint 
speech  before  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  (1838,)  in  introdnciiig 
the  "  Act  to  provide  for  the  better  supervision  of  Common  School" 
he  proclaimed  the  great  truth  *'  that  it  is  idle  to  expect  good  scfaook 
until  we  have  good  teachers."  "  With  better  teachers  will  oome  bet- 
ter compensation  and  more  permanent  employment    But  the  pecpk 
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will  be  satisfied  with  such  teachers  as  they  have,  until  their  attention 
is  directed  to  the  subject,  and  until  we  can  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  employing  better,  and  show  how  they  can  be  made  better  by  appro- 
priate training  in  classes  and  seminaries,  established  for  that  specific 
purpose."  The  same  views  were  urged  in  every  communication 
which  he  had  occasion  to  make  to  the  Board  and  the  Legislature. 
In  his  remarks  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1839,  on  a 
Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  recommending  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000  to  be  applied  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  in  promoting  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  he  antici- 
pates his  own  modes  of  improving  their  qualifications  and  the  final 
triumph  of  his  educational  efforts. 

**  The  report  of  the  Committee,  brief  as  it  is,  emGbdies  the  sabstance  of  all  I  shoald 
have  to  say,  if  I  should  review  in  detail  the  condition  of  our  common  schools,  with  a 
Tiew  of  proposing  a  series  of  measures  for  their  improvement.  The  great  want  of  these 
schools  IS  that  of  better  teachers.  Good  teachers  will  make  better  schools,  and  schools 
made  better  by  the  labors  of  ^ood  teachers,  is  the  best  argument  which  can  be  addressed  to 
the  community  in  favor  of  improved  school-houses,  a  judicious  selection  of  a  uniform 
series  of  text-books  in  the  schools  of  the  same  society,  of  vigilant  and  intelligent  super- 
vision, and  liberal  appropriations  for  school  purposes.  Give  me  |^ood  teachers,  and  in 
five  years  I  will  work  not  a  change,  but  a  revolution  in  the  education  of  the  children  of 
this  State.  I  will  not  only  improve  the  results,  but  the  machinery,  the  entire  details 
of  the  system  by  which  these  results  are  produced.  Every  ^ood  teacher  will  himself 
become  a  pioneer,  and  a  missionary  in  the  cause  of  educational  improvement.  The 
necessity  of  giving  such  a  teacher  every  facility  of  a  well-located,  well-ventilated,  and 
well  seated  school-house,  of  giving  the  teacher  a  timely  supply  of  the  best  text-books 
and  apparatus,  and  of  keeping  him  employed  through  tne  year,  and  from  year  to  year, 
with  just  such  pupils  and  studies  as  he  can  teach  to  the  best  advantage — these  thin^ 
will  be  seen  and  lelt  by  parents,  and  by  districts.  And  the  public,  as  represented  in 
the  Legislature,  will  see  to  it  that  much  of  our  defective  legislation  is  supplied  by  that 
which  will  create  and  sustain  a  popular  interest  in  the  subject,  lead  to  the  appointro'ent 
of  faithful  officers,  assign  to  each  class  of  offices,  appropriate  duties,  subject  all  appro- 
priations of  school  money  to  severe  scrutiny,  provide  for  the  training  and  adequate 
compensation  of  good  teachers,  and  the  employment  of  such  teachers  in  schools  of 
different  grades.  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Five  thousand  dollars  will  not 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers.  As  one  of  those  who  may  be 
intrusted  with  its  expenditure,  I  should  not  advise  its  appropriation  at  this  time, 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School.  This  sum  snoulu  be  so  expended  as  to 
reach,  if  practicable,  every  teacher  in  the  state.  The  teachers  should  be  induced  to 
come  together  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  and  attend  a  course  of  instruction  on  the  best 
methods  of  school  teaching  and  government.  They  should  profit  by  the  lectures  and 
practical  hints  of  experienced  teachers.  They  should  have  access  to,  and  be  induced 
to  purchase  and  read  good  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  They  should 
be  induced  to  form  associations  for  mutual  improvement,  the  advancement  of  their 
oommonprofession,  and  the  general  improvement  of  education,  and  the  schools  of  the 
state.  They  are  the  natural  ^ardians  of  this  ^reat  interest — at  least  they  are  the 
co-operators  with  parents  in  this  work  of  educating  the  rising  generation,  to  take  the 
place  of  that  which  is  passing  off  the  stage.  They  are  the  chosen  priesthood  of  edu- 
cation— they  must  bear  the  ark  on  their  shoulders.  The  appropriation  thus  applied,  so 
u  to  improve  the  teachers  now  in  the  schools,  and  create  in  them  a  thirst  for  some- 
thing higher  and  l>etter  than  can  be  given  in  any  temporary  course  of  instruction,  will 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  professional  education  and  training 
of  teachers,  the  great  agency  by  which  the  cause  of  education  is  to  be  carried  upward 
and  onward  in  this  state.  Though  the  prospect  is  dark  enough,  I  think  I  can  see  the 
dawnin|;  of  a  better  day  on  the  mountain  tops,  and  the  youngest  members  of  this 
house,  if  they  live  to  reach  the  age  of  the  oldest,  will  see  a  cnange  pass  over  the 
public  mind,  and  over  public  action,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  professional  education 
of  teachers,  but  the  whole  subject  of  common  schools.  Old,  dilapidated,  inconvenient 
•ehool-houses  will  give  place  to  new,  attractive,  and  commodious  structures.  Young 
children  will  be  placed  universally  under  the  care  of  accomplished  female  teachers  ; 
female  teachers  will  be  employed  in  every  grade  of  schools  as  assistants,  and  in  most 
of  our  country  districts  as  sole  principals :  a  school  of '  a  higher  order  *  than  the  district 
school  will  receive  the  older  boys  and  girls,  not  only  of  a  district,  but  of  a  society, 
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luid  the  common  school  will  no  long;er  be  regarded  as  eomirum,  because  it  is  diesp, 
inferior,  and  attended  only  by  the  poor,  and  those  who  are  indiflferent  to  the  edncatkm 


of  their  children*  but  C4>mmon  as  the  light  and  the  air,  because  its  blessings  are  opca 

^tdaT;Ditt 
whether  the  resolution  is  passed  or  not,  that  day  will  assuredly  come,  and  it  will  brini 


to  all,  and  enjoyed  by  all.    The  passage  of  this  resolution  will  hasten  on  t^t 


along  a  train  of  rich  blessings  which  will  be  felt  in  the  field  and  the  workshop,  and 
convert  many  a  home  into  a  circle  of  unfading  smiles.  For  one,  I  mean  to  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  the  labor,  let  who  will  enter  into  the  hanrest." 

Id  this  brief  speech,  expressed  in  the  language  of  a  man  in  eamest, 
and  who  knows  what  he  is  driving  at,  is  the  subetanoe  of  many 
speeches.  The  appropriation  was  carried  in  the  House,  where  these 
remarks  were  made,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate.  What  the  l^blatore 
refused  to  do,  the  Secretary  undertook  to  do  at  his  own  expense,  in 
order  '*  to  show  the  practicability  of  making  some  provision  for  the 
better  qualification  of  common  school  teachers,  by  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  revise  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  studies  usuallj 
pursued  in  district  schools,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  school  arrange- 
ments, instruction  and  government,  under  the  recitations  and  lectorei 
of  experienced  and  well-known  teachers  and  educators."  Since  that 
Teachers'  Class  or  Institute  was  held  in  Hartford  in  the  Autumn  of 
1839,  hundreds  of  similar  gatherings  have  been  held  in  different  states, 
and  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  teachers  have  had  their 
zeal  quickened,  their  professional  knowledge  increased,  their  aims  ele- 
vated, and  the  schools  which  they  have  subsequently  t&ught,  made 
better. 

But  Mr.  Barnard  has  rendered  other  important  services  to  the  cause 
of  popular  education,  and  his  labors  have  been  largely  instrumental 
in  promoting  and  improving  institutions,  systems  and  agencies,  which 
are  already  wrought  into  the  structure  and  life  of  society.  In  every 
part  of  our  land  his  name  is  mentioned  with  honor  and  gratitude, 
whenever  plans  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  and  the  im- 
provement of  school-laws,  school-houses,  schools,  and  education  gen- 
erally, are  agitated  in  public  or  private.  BeHeving  then,  that  the 
influence  of  no  single  individual  has  been  more  extended  or  more 
beneficial,  in  the  most  critical  period  of  our  own  school  history,  and  in 
determining  the  educational  policy  of  the  country,  and  that  his  fame 
is  the  property  of  the  state,  we  propose  to  accompany  the  portrait 
of  our  late  Superintendent,  which  the  teachers  of  Connecticut  are 
having  engraved  for  this  number  of  the  Journal,  with  a  sketch  of  his 
labors  in  this  state  and  in  Rhode  Island.  We  shall  dwell  at  some 
length  on  his  early  connection  with  the  schools  of  Connecticut, 
because  many  of  our  teachers  now  in  the  schools,  are  not  aware  of 
the  thoroughness  of  his  early  labors,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
sacrifices  he  was  called  on  to  make  in  their  behalf  and  of  the  gen- 
erous and  indomitable  spirit  with  which  he  persevered  through  good 
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report  and  through  evil  report,  until  his  long  baffled  efforts  by  pen 
and  voice,  are  now  realized  in  improved  school-houses,  a  gradation 
of  schools,  the  better  compensation,  more  permanent  employment 
and  united  action  of  teachers,  a  property  tax  for  all  school  purposes, 
a  livelier  parental  interest,  the  larger  attendance  of  children  of  the 
rich  and  educated,  as  well  as  of  the  poor^  in  the  common  school,  and 
above  all,  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  this  Journal,  a  Teachers' 
Association,  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  a  State  Normal  School. 

Mr.  Barnard  entered  into  the  service  of  the  common  schools  of 
Connecticut  with  all  his  early  sympathies  enlisted  in  their  behalf  at 
an  age  when  he  was  capable  of  performing  the  most  work,  both 
mental  and  physical,  and  with  the  best  preparation  he  could  have 
made,  had  he  been  destined  or  trained  for  the  specific  work  he  was 
called  on  to  perform.  He  was  a  native  of  the  state,  and  proud  of  her 
great  names,  and  had  already  revived  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society,*  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  memorials 
of  her  past  history. 

Henrt  Barnard  was  born  on  the  24th  of  January,  1811,  in 
Hartford,  where  his  family  had  lived  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
colony,  in  the  mansion  where  he  still  resides,  and  his  strong  local 
attachment  to  his  old  home,  the  city  and  the  state,  has  led  him  to 
decline  many  lucrative  and  desirable  situations  abroad.  His  element- 
ary instruction  was  in  the  common  district  school,  to  which  he  was 
always  attached,  and  for  which  he  has  repeatedly  expressed  his  grati- 
tude, not  because  of  the  amount  or  quality  of  the  instruction  there 
received — for  we  have  often  heard  him  declare  that  it  had  taken  half 
his  life  to  get  rid  of  or  correct  the  bad  mental  habits  he  had  acquired 
at  the  district  school — but  because  it  was  the  best  school  of  American 
citizenship,  the  place  where  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  of  the  cap- 
italist and  laborer,  were  brought  into  that  practical  knowledge  of 
each  other  which  our  law  of  society  ordains.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  defects  of  the  common  school,  qualified  him  to  speak  authorita- 
tively of  their  condition,  and  his  subsequent  training  in  Munson 
Academy,  (Mass.,)  and  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  Hartford, 
led  him  early  to  the  opinion,  that  all  that  was  taught  in  institutions 
of  that  grade,  could  be  as  well,  and  even  better  taught  in  a  Public 
High  School,  as  part  of  our  system  of  common  education.  He  has 
lived  long  enough  to  see  such  a  school  established  in  Hartford,  with  a 
course  of  instruction  more  extensive  and  practical  than  in  any  acad- 

*  On  the  death  of  Hon.  Thomas  Day,  who  bad  held  the  office  since  1838,  Mr.  Barnard  wii 
elected  Preiident  of  the  Connectlcat  Hiatorlcal  Bocietj. 
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emy  in  the  state,  and  actually  resorted  to  by  the  sons  and  daughtes 
of  the  rich  and  poor. 

His  collegiate  training,  connected  with  his  special  attention  while 
in  college,  to  the  exercises  of  one  of  the  literary  societies,  not  only 
prepared  him  for  the  high  duties  of  public  life,  but  qualified  him  to 
assign  the  proper  place  to  the  common  school,  with  its  Tarious  gradei, 
in  a  system  of  public  instruction,  and  saved  him  from  those  narrow 
and  one-sided  views,  which  the  advocates  of  the  common  school, 
looking  exclusively  at  that  great  interest,  and  especially  when  their 
minds  have  not  been  liberalized  by  a  high  literaiy  culture,  are  too 
apt  to  take.  Mr.  Barnard  has  never  been  found  on  the  side  of  those 
who  would  lower  the  standard  of  collegiate  education,  or  reduce  the 
number  of  highly  cultivated  minds  in  a  state.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  done  much  to  assist  deserving  young  men  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, to  obtain  a  collegiate  training,  and  to  bring  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  professors  of  academies  and  college  to  codperaie 
in  some  concerted  plan  of  action,  so  as  to  make  all  our  educational 
institutions,  parts  of  one  great  system  of  public  instruction. 

Mr.  Barnard  entered  Yale  College  in  1826,  and  graduated  with 
honor  in  1830.  While  he  aimed  to  maintain  his  general  scholarship 
up  to  the  standard  reached  by  less  than  one-sixth  of  his' class,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  his  residence  there,  won  the  Berklenian  Premium 
for  Latin  and  English  composition — during  his  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  he  devoted  himself  diligently  to  a  systematic  course  of  reading 
in  English  literature,  to  the  practice  of  English  composition,  and  to 
written  and  oral  discussion,  for  which  the  exercises  of  the  class-room 
and  the  literary  societies  of  Yale  furnish  an  inviting  arena.  He  hai 
often  expressed  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  his  conviction,  that  while 
he  did  not  under-rate  that  instruction  in  science  and  Hteratnre,  and 
that  development  and  expansion  of  the  faculties  of  acquisition  and 
reflection,  which  he  had  gained  from  the  regular  college  course,  he 
owed  more  of  his  usefulness  in  public  life  to  the  free  oommingHng 
of  members  of  different  classes,  of  varied  tastes,  talents  and  charao- 
ters,  to  the  excitement  and  incentive  of  the  weekly  debates,  to  the 
generous  conflict  of  mind  with  mind,  and  to  the  preparation  for  the 
discussions  and  decisions  of  the  literary  societies  with  which  he  was 
connected.  He  was  an  active  member,  and  at  one  time  President  of 
the  Linonian  Society,  for  one  of  whose  exhibitions  he  wrote  a  drama, 
which  that  distinguished  poet,  James  A.  Hillhouse,  who  was  present 
at  its  performance,  pronounced  worthy  of  being  brought  out  on  the 
stage.  For  the  advantage  of  having  access  to  the  libraiy  at  all  houi^ 
he  acted  as  librarian  for  two  years,  and  in  keeping  with  his  subse- 
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qnent  conduct,  expended  the  compensation  allowed  for  his  services, 
in  a  donation  of  books  to  the  library.  His  knowledge  of  books,  and 
of  the  practical  management  of  a  library,  thus  acquired,  has  proved 
of  great  service  to  him,  in  organizing  school  and  other  public  libra- 
ries in  his  educational  labors. 

Immediately  on  leaving  college  Mr.  Barnard  projected  and  entered 
upon  a  course  of  private  study  and  reading,  at  once  preparatory  and 
supplementary  to  a  thorough  professioi^  training  for  the  practice  of 
the  law.  While  he  gave  two  hours  every  day  to  Blackstone  and 
Kent,  and  the  other  legal  text-books,  until  he  was  enrolled  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  ofBco  of  the  Hon.  Willis  Hall,  afterward  Attorney  Gene- 
ral of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  of  William  H.  Hungerford,  Esq., 
of  Hartford,  (when  he  reversed  the  rule,)  he  devoted  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  works  of  Bacon,  Gibbon,  Warbur- 
ton,  Burke,  Barrow,  Taylor,  and  that  class  of  authors,  as  well  as  the 
more  commonly  received  classics  of  our  language.  Few  professed 
scholars  among  us  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  were  so  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  ancient  and  modem  English  literature.  Nor  did  he 
lose  by  want  of  use,  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
but  following  the  advice  of  President  Day  to  his  graduating  class,  he 
read  a  little  every  day  in  Homer,  or  Virgil,  or  Cicero.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  same  venerated  instructor,  he  was  induced  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  in  Wellsboro*,  Pa.,  to  teach  for  awhile,  as  a  means 
of  reviving  and  making  permanent  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
classics.  On  arriving  at  Wellsboro',  he  found  that  the  school  was 
more  like  a  "  District  School  '*  in  Connecticut,  than  like  a  New  Eng- 
land "  Academy.''  Being  desirous  to  make  the  most  of  his  position, 
he  at  once  addressed  himself  to  the  work  of  making  a  good  school, 
and  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  theory  of  teaching.  He  read  and 
thought  upon  the  subject,  and  gained  that  practical  knowledge  of  the 
management  of  a  school,  which  proved  of  eminent  service  to  him  in 
his  subsequent  career. 

This  brief  experience  in  teaching  he  has  ever  highly  valued,  not 
only  because  it  introduced  him  to  the  subject  of  education  as  a  sci- 
ence, and  to  its  practical  duties  as  an  art,  but  as  a  school  of  mental 
and  moral  discipline  to  himself,  and  as  the  most  direct  way  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  attainments  already  made.  "  We  are  not  sure  of 
our  knowledge  of  any  subject,  until  we  have  succeeded  in  making 
ourselves  vividly  and  thoroughly  understood  by  others  on  that  sub- 
ject," is  a  familiar  remark  in  his  public  addresses  to  teachers.  His 
literary  and  professional  studies  were  not  again  interrupted  until  he 
was  admitted  as  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law  in  Connecticut,  in 
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the  winter  of  1835.  Before  entering  on  the  practice  of  his  profeeaioD, 
his  father  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  spending  a  few  jean  in 
Europe.  In  accordance  with  his  plan  of  doing  thoroughly  and  with 
preparation,  whatever  he  undertook,  he  had  fitted  himself  to  profit  by 
his  opportunities  of  foreign  travel,  by  a  familiar  acquaintance,  not 
only  with  the  history  and  institutions  of  our  own  country,  but  with 
the  local  peculiarities,  the  manners,  men  and  scenery  of  its  different 
sections.  He  had  spent  his  college  vacations  and  subsequent  inter- 
vals of  leisure,  in  visiting  alt  the  most  interesting  localities  in  New 
England  and  the  western  states,  and  was  present  for  several  months 
at  Washington,  in  the  stormy  and  eloquent  debates  of  1832-33 ;  and 
before  embarking  for  Europe,  he  extended  his  personal  acquaintance 
by  a  tour  through  the  Southern  and  Western  states,  with  such  letters 
of  introduction  as  gave  him  admission  into  the  most  cultivated  soci- 
ety, and  enriched  his  mind  with  the  conversation  of  such  men  as 
Tazewell,  Marshall,  Madison,  Poinsett,  Legare,  Preston,  Calhoun,  Mac 
Duffie,  Clay,  Webster,  and  other  statesmen  and  public  characters 
whose  names  are  historic  and  representative  of  the  mental  and  moral 
greatness  of  our  country.  Few  men  have  gone  abroad,  having  en- 
joyed larger  opportunities  of  observing  American  society  and  sceneiy 
in  every  state,  and  better  prepared  by  study  and  natural  taste,  to 
profit  by  foreign  travel.  His  original  plan  was  to  spend  some  time 
in  Germany  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  but  the  failing  health  of 
his  father  induced  him  to  shorten  his  period  of  absence  from  home, 
and  devote  himself  to  the  general  objects  connected  with  residence 
and  travel  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  old  world. 

He  interested  himself  not  only  in  the  beautiful  scenery,  the  gal- 
leries of  art,  the  libraries,  the  historic  monuments,  and  similar  objects 
of  interest,  but  in  everything  connected  with  the  social  condition  of 
the  people — their  homes,  schools,  and  places  and  modes  of  daily  occu- 
pation and  recreation,  as  well  as  institutions  of  public  charity.  That 
he  might  the  better  accomplish  his  own  plans,  large  portions  of  Eng* 
land,  Scotland,  and  Switzerland,  were  traveled  on  foot  His  letten 
of  introduction  secured  to  him  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Wonis- 
worth,  Lockhart,  De  Quincey,  Carlyle,  and  other  distinguished  literary 
characters. 

Mr.  Barnard  returned  from  Europe  with  his  mind  enriched  by 
valuable  observation,  and  his  horizon  both  of  knowledge  and  duty, 
greatly  enlarged.  He  was  more  than  ever  attached  to  the  institutions 
of  his  own  country,  and  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  on 
every  citizen,  of  cultivating  and  practicing  a  large  public  spirit,  and 
of  basing  all  our  hopes  of  permanent  prosperity,  on  universal  ednca- 
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on.  ^Here  at  least,  no  man  can  live  for  himself  alone.-  Individ- 
al  happiness  is  here  bound  up  with  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
amber.  Every  man  must  at  once  make  himself  as  good  and  as  use- 
d  as  he  can,  and  help  at  the  same  time  to  make  everybody  about 
im,  and  all  whom  he  can  reach,  better  and  happier.''  These  were 
le  sentiments  expressed  in  the  first  public  address  he  had  occasion 
>  make  after  his  return,  and  in  the  spirit  of  these  sentiments  he  has 
>ntinued  to  live  and  act.  For  six  months  after  his  return  he  was 
>nfined  with  other  members  of  his  family,  to  attendance  at  the  sick 
ed  of  his  only  remaining  parent.  For  many  months  he  watched  a 
ortion  of  every  night  and  every  day,  and  during  this  period  he 
mployed  such  leisure  as  he  could  command,  in  reading  about  the 
>untries  he  had  visited. 

In  1837,  he  was  nominated,  without  any  knowledge  on  his  part  of 
le  intention  of  his  friends,  and  elected  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
>tes  cast,  to  represent  his  native  town  in  the  Legislature  of  the  state, 
le  first  instance  of  a  young  man's  being  elected  to  that  post  from 
[artford. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
reat  acceptance  for  three  successive  "years,  and  then  retired  from  all 
3tive  participation  in  political  affairs,  to  devote  himself  to  the  promotion 
r  measures  of  educational  reform  and  improvement.  From  this 
etermination  he  has  never  swerved,  although  he  has  been  repeatedly 
>nsulted  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  primary  meetings  and  nom- 
lating  conventions,  for  offices  of  the  highest  political  trust,  at  times 
hen  the  party  with  whose  opinions  and  measures  he  most  sympa- 
lized,  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  he  had  every  reasonable  assurance 
r  being  successful  in  the  canvass.  During  his  connection  with  the 
legislature,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  securing  appropriations  fbr 
le  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  for  the  cojnple- 
on  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  state,  and  in  the  passage  of  acts  for 
le  incorporation  of  public  libraries,  for  the  improveme  nt  and  re- 
rganization  of  the  county  jails,  for  the  support  of  the  insane  poor 
b  the  Connecticut  Retreat,  and  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
f  the  town  poor. 

But  the  most  signal  service  rendered  by  him  to  the  state,  was  in 
riginating  and  carrying  through  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  in 
838,  with  unprecedented  unanimity,  an  "  Act  to  provide  for  the 
etter  supervision  of  Common  Schools,"  the  commencement  of  a  new 
ra  in  our  school  history.  In  the  session  of  1837,  he  gave  his  vote 
nd  influence  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
chool  visitors  to  furnish  a  particular  statement  of  the  condition  of 
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each  school  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  In  the  interval  he  made 
personal  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  addressed  a  circular  to  eveij 
member  elected  in  1838,  inviting  their  attention  to  the  condidon  of 
the  schools.  As  soon  as  the  session  opened  he  conferred  with  the 
prominent  members  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion,  and  secured 
their  favorable  reception  to  the  bill  for  the  act  referred  to.  The  bill 
was  recommended  by  a  joint  select  committee  on  education,  to  whom 
it  had  been  referred,  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Barnard  in  a  speech, 
which  was  so  favorably  received  by  the  House,  that  on  motion  of  the 
Hon.  Roger  Minot  Sherman,  the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
passed  to  its  third  reading  without  one  dissenting  voice.  It  subse- 
quently passed  the  Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Barnard*s  Speech,  as  reported  at  the 
time  sets  forth  clearly  the  objects  contemplated  by  this  Act 

^^  This  measure,  if  adopted  and  snstaiDed  by  the  Legislature  and  the  people  for 
ten  years,  most  result  in  making  some  legislative  provision  for  the  better  eduoa- 
tion,  and  special  training  of  teachers  for  their  delicate  and  difBcnlt  labors.  Eveiy 
man  who  received  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools  of  Connecticut,  roost 
be  conscious,  and  most  of  us  must  exhibit  in  our  own  mental  habits,  and  in  the 
transactions  of  ordinary  business,  the  evidence  of  the  defective  instrocUon  to 
which  we  were  subjected  in  these  schools.  And  no  one  can  spend  a  half  hoor  in 
■  the  best  common  school  in  his  neighborhood,  without  seeing,  both  in  the  arrange 
ments,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  the  teacher,  the  want,  not  only  of  knowleq^ 
on  his  part,  but  particularly  of  a  practical  ability  to  m^e  what  he  does  know 
available.  He  has  never  studied  and  practiced  his  art,  the  almost  oreative  art  d 
teaching,  under  an  experienced  master,  and  probably  has  never  seen,  much  lea 
spent  any  considerable  portion  of  time  in  visiting,  any  better  schools  than  the  one 
in  which  he  was  imperfectly  taught — in  which  he  told  his  lettoru,  aa  the  bosjnea 
is  significantly  described  in  a  phrase  in  common  use. 

The  first  step  will  be  to  get  at  the  &ct,  and  if  it  is  as  I  suppose,  that  our  teach- 
ers are  not  qualified,  and  that  there  is  now  no  adequate  provision  made  in  our 
Academies  and  higher  seminaries  for  the  right  qualification  of  teachers  of  district 
schools,  then  let  the  fact  be  made  known  to  the  Legislature  and  Uie  people,  by  re- 
ports, by  the  press,  and  by  popular  addresses, — ^the  only  ways  in  whioh  the  Board 
can  act,  on  either  the  L^siature  or  the  schools ; — and  in  time,  sooner  or  later, 
we  shall  have  the  seminaries,  and  the  teachers,  unless  the  laws  whioh  have  here- 
tofore governed  the  progress  of  society,  and  of  education  in  particalar,  shall  cease 
to  operate.  It  is  idle  to  expect  good  schools  until  we  have  good  teachers,  md  the 
people  will  rest  satisfied  with  such  teachers  as  they  have,  until  their  attention  is 
directed  to  the  subject,  and  until  we  can  demonstrate  the  neceasity  of  employing 
better,  and  show  they  can  be  made  better,  by  proper  training  in  claasea  or  senrin- 
aries  established  for  this  specific  purpose.  With  better  teachers  will  come  bettor 
compensation  and  more  permanent  employment  The  people  pay  now  quite 
enough  for  the  article  they  get.  It  is  dear  at  even  the  miserably  low  price  at  whidi 
so  much  of  it  can  be  purchased.  Let  us  have  light  on  the  whole  subject  of  teach- 
ers,— their  qualifications,  preparation,  oompensadon  and  saperrision,  for  oo  thcee 
points  there  is  a  strange  degree  of  indifierence,  not  to  say  ignoranoe,  on  the  ptft 
both  of  individuals,  and  of  the  public  generaUy." 
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Mr.  Barnard's  labors  in  Connecticut. 

FROM  1838  to  1812 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  as  constituted 
by  the  "Act  to  provide  for  the  better  supervision  of  Common 
Schools,  passed  May  session,  1839,  consisted  of  the  following  per- 
sons: His  Excellency,  Gov.  Ellsworth;  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers; 
Wilbur  Fisk,  President  of  Wesleyan  University ;  Henry  Barnard 
2d,  of  Hartford ;  John  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Ellington ;  Hon.  Andrew  T. 
Judson,  of  Canterbury ;  Charles  W.  Rockwell,  of  Norwich ;  Rev. 
Leland  Howard,  of  Meriden  ;  Hawley  Olmsted,  of  Wilton ;  Wil- 
liam P.  Burrall,  of  Canaan. 

The  Board  held  its  first  meeting  in  Hartford,  on  the  15th  and 
16th  of  June.  The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  was  appointed 
Secretary,  and  in  the  event  of  his  declining,  (which  he  afterwards 
did,)  Henry  Barnard  2d  was  offered  the  appointment,  and  subse- 
quently accepted  it.* 

*  Mr.  Barnard  at  first  deolined  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
because  he  had  qaalificd  himself  for  the  practice  of  law,  at  a  great  expendilare 
of  time  and  money,  and  hod  then  the  offer  of  a  very  desirable  partnership  with 
one  of  the  oldest  practitioners  in  the  State— an  ofier  which  was  shortly  afterwards 
repeated  by  his  former  instructor  in  law,  Hon.  Wyllis  Hall,  then  Attorney  Gren- 
end  for  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  also  reluctant  to  take  the  office,  even 
temporarily,  because  ne  had  been  active  in  the  Legislature  in  obtaining  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  of  1839,  creating  the  office.  Mr.  Barnard  thus  alludes  to  his 
connection  with  the  Board,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend,  the  editor  of  the 
Norwich  Aurora,  in  1850,  who  had  defended  him  fh>m  an  assault  made  on  him 
in  a  public  meeting,  held  for  the  consideration  of  some  of  his  plans  of  educational 
improvement  in  the  city  of  Norwich. 

**  It  may  justify  at  least  your  good  opinion  of  me  to  know  a  little  of  my  personal  con- 
nection  with  the  efforts  which  were  put  forth  in  this  State,  from  1838  to  1842,  in  favor 
of  liberal  and  efficient  measures  of  educational  reform.  So  far  back  as  I  have  any 
recollection,  the  cause  of  true  education— of  the  complete  education  of  every  human 
being,  without  regard  to  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune — seemed  most  worthy  of  the 
concentration  of  all  my  powers,  and,  if  need  be,  of  any  sacri6ce  of  time,  monev*  and 
li^r,  which  I  might  be  called  upon  to  make  in  its  behalf.  The  wishes  of  friends  and 
accidental  circumstances  seemed  to  destine  me  to  the  le^  profession  and  public  life, — 
and  for  this  I  gave  a  most  costly  and  assiduous  preparation.  But  when  I  found  myself 
in  a  position  to  act,  my  early  predilections  led  me  to  entertain  measures  of  educational 
policy.  And  for  so  doing,  it  seems,  I  can  only  be  supposed  to  have  acted  from  a  desire 
to  create  for  myself  an  office, — to  bring  myself  before  the  public,  and  to  receive  a  salary. 
Now  it  is  due  to  mv.<ielf  to  say,  that,  in  framing  the  bill  of  1838, 1  had  not  the  most 
distant  thought  of  filling  the  only  salaried  office  created  by  it.  It  is  known  to  many 
men,  whose  names  I  could  give,  that  I  had  special  reference  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet,  whom  I  then  thought,  and  still  think,  the  soundest  practical  educator  in  the 
whole  country,  and  whose  confidence,  friendship,  and  cooperation,  it  is  among  the 
treasured  memories  of  my  life  to  have  enjoyed  from  the  first  hour  I  entered  this  field  of 
labor.  After  the  Board  was  created,  on  my  motion,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary ;  and  on  his  declining,  at  first,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  salary  was  not  ade- 
quate to  the  labor  and  outlay  of  the  office,  I  pledged  myself  to  raise  by  my  own  and 
others'  subscription  as  much  more  as  the  State  bad  appropriated,  and  to  continue  the 
same  for  three  years,  even  though  the  office  should  be  abolished.  On  his  continued 
refusal  to  accept,  at  his  suggestion,  and  the  earnest  solicitation  of  every  member  of  the 
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The  plan  of  operations  determined  on  by  the  Board,  is  set  foith 
in  the  following : 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Fellow  Citizens : — 

The  undersigned  were  constituted  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last  flession.  Ihe 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  duties  were  pointed  out 
which  they  would  be  required  to  perform.  In  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  these 
duties,  they  feel  deeply  their  responsibility,  and  must  rely  on  the  oordud  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  public,  to  carry  into  effect  the  great  object  of  their  ap- 
pointment. Without  this,  they  can  do  nothing  to  any  good  purpose.  With  it, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  they  look  forward  to  the  roost  cheering  resnlfti 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Board,  to  *'*'  submit  to  the  Greneral  Aasemb^  an  an- 
nual report,  containing,  together  with  an  account  of  their  own  doings, — ^Fiiit,  a 
statement,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  of  the  condition  of  every  Common  School 
in  the  State,  and  of  the  means  of  popular  education  generally ;  Secondly,  sndi 
plans  for  the  improvement  and  better  organization  of  the  common  schools,  and  all 
such  matters  relating  to  popular  education,  as  they  may  deem  expedient  to 
communicate.'' 

The  board  are,  also,  authorized,  if  they  see  fit  to  do  it,  to  "  require  of  the  school 
visiters  of  the  several  school  societies,  semi-annual  returns  of  the  conditiooof  each 
common  school  within  their  limits.  And  they  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  all  such 
returns,  and  the  time  when  the  same  shall  be  completed,  and  transmit  blank- copies 
of  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  each  school  society  :  And  said  board  may  appoint 
their  own  secretary,  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time,  if  required,  under  the  direc- 
iion  of  the  board,  to  ascertain  the  condition,  increase  the  interest,  and  promote  the 
os^ulness  of  Common  Schools." 

You  will  see  from  this,  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  board,  are  of  no  oom- 

Boerd,  I  was  appointed,  and  consented  to  act  for  six  months  without  compensation, 
until  a  plan  of  operations  could  be  matured,  and  a  person  appointed  in  my  place.    At 
the  end  of  six  months,  the  Board  refused  to  go  into  an  election,  and  insurted  on  my 
receiving  the  compensation  allowed  by  law,  to  meet  the  extra  expenses  which  I  had 
incurred  in  organizing  the  operations  ot  the  Board.    At  the  end  of  the  first,  and  again 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  I  resigned,  and  asked  for  a  successor — but  in  both  in- 
stances was  overruled.    At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  Mr.  Waldo  was  appointed  on  my 
nomination.    This  I  did,  because  I  thought  he  was  eminentlv  qualified  for  the  place ; 
and  because  his  relations  to  parties  in  the  State  would,  as  I  thought,  rescue  the  action 
of  the  Board  from  all  suspicions  of  a  political  character.    He  declined,  and  urged  ne 
by  letter,  which  I  have  now  before  me,  to  continue  in  the  work,  *  and  that  every  good  man 
in  the  State  will  sustain  vou.     If  you  fail,  no  man  can  succeed.'    I  failed— or,  at  fesK, 
the  standard  of  reform  which  I  had  borne  aloft  was  stricken  down,  and  nobody  eane  to 
the  rescue.    But  I  retired  from  the  field  *full  of  hope  and  manly  trust*  that  a  brighter 
day  would  vet  dawn  upon  the  cause,  and  that  other  and  abler  bands  would  be  Cbond  to 
bear  aloft  the  spotless  ensign  of  a  free  people.    I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  neaily 
every  measure  which  I  advocated  twelve  years  ago  recognized  as  at  onoe  sound  and 
practical  in  the  school  laws  and  school  reports  of  more  than  half  of  the  States  of  this 
Union,  and  many  of  them  among  the  established  agencies  by  which  the  people  of  this 
State  are  now  aiming  to  secure  and  extend  the  blessings  of  common  schom  Mucatioa; 
and  I  now  find  myself  again  employed  in  the  service  olmy  native  State,  with  ioipaiied 
heahh  and  diminished  resources,  but  not '  bating  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope.'    Am  if  I 
should  be  dismissed  to-morrow  from  her  service,  I  shall  not  love  my  State  the  leas,  for 
that  love  is  twined  with  every  fibre  of  my  being,  or  cease  to  labor  in  sudi  wmwt  as  I 
can,  to  improve  the  condition  of  her  common  schools.    As  for  office,  1  have  yet  to  lean 
the  satisfaction  of  holding  any  office  in  Connecticut  on  the  score  of  emolument  or  resl 
distinction.    The  only  real  satisfaction  of  being  in  office,  is  the  opportunity  it  nves  of 
carrying  out  more  effectually,  than  can  otherwise  be  done,  views  of  pnUic  pouey  sad 
social  improvement.    I  have  no  desire  to  hold  any  office  in  the  gift  ofuie  peofde,  or  of 
the  State,  bevond  the  one  I  hold,  and  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  resign  soon  from  fiulisg 
health ;  and  I  am  ready  to  resign  it  on  the  first  indication  that  my  services  ars  either 
not  acceptable  or  not  useful.    As  a  native-bora  citizen  of  Conneclicul—- as  one  whoss 
roots  are  in  her  soil — I  am  ambitious  of  being  remembered  anwng  those  of  her  sons 
whose  names  the  State  will  not  willingly  let  die,  because  of  some  aerviee,  however 
small,  done  to  the  cause  of  humanity  m  my  day  and  generation ;  but  I  am  more  de- 
sirous to  deserve,  at  the  end  of  life,  the  nameless  epitaph  of  one  in  whom  r**n^***'  kisl 
a  friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy." 
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TDOa  magnitude.  It  is  true,  they  are  clothed  with  no  official  authority,  to  make  thi 
least  alteration  in  the  system  of  common  schools  now  in  existence,  or  to  add  to  it, 
in  its  various  modes  of  action,  any  thing,  in  the  way  of  law  or  regfnlation,  of  thdr 
own  devising.  Wherever  it  is  found  expedient  to  attempt  this,  the  people  alone 
will  do  it,  ihroDgh  the  constitutional  organ  of  their  power, — the  Legislature  which 
they  themselves  create.  The  powers,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  are  simply,  to  ascertain,  for  the  information 
of  the  Legislature,  at  its  annual  sessions,  and  of  the  citizens  generally,  whilt  has 
been  done,  and  is  now  doing,  in  the  common  schools,  and  in  the  whole  department 
of  popular  education  throughout  the  State,  and  to  suggest  any  improvements 
which,  from  their  own  inquiries  and  reflections,  aided  by  the  experience  of  the 
community  around  them,  may  appear  to  be  safe  and  practicable. 

For  these  important  purposes,  such  a  board  as  that  which  is  now  constituted,  with 
an  intelligent  and  efficient  secretary,  was  indispensably  necessary.  Our  sister 
states,  both  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  and  in  the  remoter  sections  of  the 
nnion,  are  waking  up  to  the  oonsideradon  of  their  vital  interests  in  the  still  more 
general  diffiision  of  useful  knowledge,  and  of  the  principles  of  sound  morality  and 
patriotism,  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  One  after  another,  they  are  con- 
stituting, for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  distinct  bodies  of  men,  and  ap- 
pointing the  proper  individual,  as  an  official  organ  and  agent,  to  devote  to  these 
mighty  concerns  his  entire  time  and  talents.  Surely,  then,  Connecticut,  whose 
very  name  calls  up  before  the  mind  the  whole  subject  of  common  school  instruc- 
tion, and  popular  intelligence,  will,  at  least,  be  anxious  to  know  where  she  stands 
in  this  onward  march  of  intellect ;  whether  she  is  fully  keeping  pace  with  it,  and 
whether  she  is  sustaining  the  elevated  rank,  in  this  respect,  which  she  has  for  a 
long  time  past,  felt  herself  authorized  to  claim,  and  which  has  not  been  denied  her. 

She  ought  to  know,  and  that  speedily,  the  actual  condition  of  her  common  schools. 
It  is  due  to  her  dignity  and  her  nxlfare  to  know  it.  If  her  schools  are  in  a  sound 
and  flourishing  condition  ;  if  the  system  she  has  establbhed  is  wisely  adapted  to 
this  end  ;  if,  while  all  the  world  around  her,  (the  States  of  our  own  country,  an  d 
the  very  monarchies  of  Europe,)  are  claiming  to  make  great  and  important  im- 
provements in  the  department  of  popular  education,  these  improvements  are  not 
equal,  or  at  any  rate,  superior,  to  her  old  and  long  used  processes ;  then  she  onght 
to  know  it,  that  she  may  justify  herself  to  the  world  and  to  her  own  citizens,  for 
adhering  to  these  processes,  and  that  she  may  push  them  forward  with  still  greater 
pertinacity  and  vigor.  But  she  cannot  know  this,  without  a  faithful  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  schools.  No  such  inquiry  has,  as  yet,  been  thoroughly  and  sat- 
is&ctorily  made.  There  has  been  no  efficient  instrumentality  for  maUng  it.  The 
investigations  at  various  times  attempted,  have  been  very  incon^plete.  And  no 
organization  other  than  such  an  one  as  will  result  in  having  an  appropriate  indi- 
vidual devoted  to  this  inquiry,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  State^  and,  as  is 
now  our  case,  by  the  late  act  of  the  Legislature,  under  a  board  ci  education,  will 
ever  effect  this  important  object. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  should  be,  that,  with 
all  the  acknowledged  and  numerous  benefits  resulting  from  it,  our  system  of  com- 
mon schools  is  susceptible  of  some  modifications  and  improvements, — that  there 
ore  some  evils  in  its  practical  operations  to  be  remedied, — and  that  now  is  the 
propitious  time  to  attend  to  the  subject,  no  good  citizen,  we  think,  will  regret  that 
such  an  inquiry  has  been  made.  We  shall,  then,  be  sure  of  arriving  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  &ct8  in  the  case.  This  will  lead  to  harmony  of  opinion,  whatever 
may  be  the  issue  of  the  investigation.  If  a  few  have  decried  our  schools  too 
much,  it  will  show  them  their  error ;  and  if  some  have  regarded  our  system  as  a 
perfect  one,  it  may  lead  them  to  see  that  every  thing  that  is  human  has  its  defects, 
and  that  it  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom,  as  well  in  States  as  in  individuals,  to  ascer- 
tain their  defects,  and  apply  the  safe  and  judicious  remedies.  Facts  are  what  we 
want,  and  the  sooner  we  can  procure  them,  the  sooner  we  shall  be  able  to  cany 
forward,  with  efficiency  and  increased  success,  our  system  of  common  school  in- 
struction, whether  it  remains  in  its  present  form,  or  receives  some  partial  modifi- 
cation. 

Impressed  with  these  truths,  and  believing  that  they  will  be  fully  appreciated  by 
the  ))eople  at  large,  the  board  of  commissioners  of  common  schools  are  anxious  to 
take  such  prompt  and  efficient  measures  fbr  the  fblfUment  of  Ae  trust  reposed  in 
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them,  as  wiU  meet  the  expectationa  of  the  frienda  of  popular  education  tluoodi- 
out  the  State.  In  carrying  oat  these  measures,  'they  will  have  to  rely,  under 
Providence,  very  much  on  their  Seoretarv.  His  personal  agency, — calling  mto 
exercise  all  the  suggestions  which  the  &ard  may  be  able  to  impart,  aH  iSe  le- 
aourcee  of  his  own  talents  and  observation,  and  the  ooniiaeb  of  the  wise  and 
experienced  among  his  fellow-citizens, — ^is  indispensable  to  snooess.  It  is  proposed 
that  he  shall  visit,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  parts  of  the  State,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  great  object  which  the  Board  have  in  view, — the  ascertaining  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  and  of  popular  education,  with  its  yarious  and  deeply  into- 
esting  statistical  details ;  an  accurate  inspection  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  as  now  in  operation  ;  and  the  devising  of  such  modifications  of  this  syrtem, 
if  found  to  be  needed,  as  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  by  comparing  their 
opinions  and  views,  may  deem  expedient  to  be  recommended  for  the  fntnre  actioa 
of  the  Legislature.  County  conventions  will  also  be  held,  at  suitable  times  and 
places,  to  aid  in  carrying  forward  this  great  work ;  at  which  the  Secretary,  and 
some  one,  or  more  members  of  the  Board  will  be  present  Effints  should  be 
made  in  all  the  towns  to  send  delegates  to  these  conventions.  School  committeei 
and  visitors  should  attend  ;  teachers,  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  individaali 
in  public  stations,  and  the  friends  of  education  generally. 

Circulars  from  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  notices  in  the  public  prints,  will 
give  timely  information  of  the  holding  of  the  conventions.  These  droulan  will 
contain  a  series  of  inquiries,  with  regard  to  fects  and  views  on  the  subject  of  pop- 
ular education  ;  the  answers  to  which,  and  the  discussions  elicited  by  them,  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  stock  of  materials  from  which,  before  the  next  sessioD  of 
the  Legislature,  the  board  expect  to  prepare  the  report  which  they  are  required  to 
make  to  that  body.  By  these  conventions,  it  is  hoped  also,  that  a  vigorous  impalee 
will  be  given  to  the  cause  of  common  school  instruction  throughont  the  State ; 
and  that  its  friends,  by  this  interchange  of  sentiments,  and  acquaintance  with  each 
other,  will  form  new  bonds  of  sympathy  and  channels  of  umted  efibrt  in  promot- 
ing its  success.  It  will  be  good  and  pleasant  for  the  citizens  of  one  republic  thm 
to  come  together  for  an  object  so  dear  to  them  all ;  to  feel  conscious  of  the  equality 
of  freemen ;  to  reciprocate  the  most  kindly  feelings ;  to  find  that  they  have  a  com- 
mon interest ;  to  provide  for  the  improvement  in  knowledge,  in  usefulness,  and  in 
piety,  of  the  thousands  of  children  and  youth  who  are  soon  to  take  the  places  of 
their  fathers ;  to  forget  the  distinctions  of  party  and  of  sect ;  and  to  invoke  tibe 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  lipon  their  deliberations  and  doings. 

The  board,  in  addition  to  these  measures  to  aid  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  propose,  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made  to  that  effect,  to  establiab, 
under  their  direction,  a  semi-monthly  common  school  periodical.     With  an  able 
editor,  and  coittributors,  and  published  at  a  moderate  charge,  its  great  object  will 
be  to  promote  the  elevated  character,  the  increasing  prosperity,  and  the  extensire 
usefulness,  of  the  common  schools  of  Connecticut    It  will  be  needed,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  prints,  as  an  organ  of  communication  between  the  board  and 
their  secretary,  and  the  public.    It  will  aim  to  give  information  of  what  is  doing 
in  other  States,  and  other  countries,  with  regard  to  popular  education.    It  will 
hope  to  assist  in  forming,  encouraging,  and  bringing  forward  good  teachen.    It 
will  contain  the  laws  of  the  State  in  reference  to  common  schools.    It  will  awt 
school  committees,  and  visiters  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.    It  will  be  one 
means  of  ascertaining  the  real  deficiencies  that  may  exist  in  the  schools,  and  of 
suggesting  the  suitable  remedies.    It  will  endeavor  to  excite  and  keep  alive  a  spirit 
of  efficient  and  prudent  action  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  and  to  intro- 
duce upon  its  pages,  from  time  to  time,  such  other  kindred  topics  as  will  aabeerm 
the  promotion  of  this  important  end. 

Peculiarities  of  local  convenience  and  interest,  render  such  periodicals  desirable 
in  each  State.  They  already  exist  in  different  States,  where  they  hare  a  wide  olr> 
culation.  The  one  in  Ohio  is  published  by  the  authority  of  the  Legislatiire.  Ov 
own  State  will,  it  is  hoped,  sustain  by  a  general  and  generous  support,  this  import- 
ant auxiliary  to  all  the  other  efforts  which  may  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  its  com- 
mon schools.  The  teachers,  and  the  schools  themselves,  wiD  reap  their  full  ahars 
of  its  advantages. 

In  concluding  this  address,  the  undersigned  deem  it  mmeoesmy  toenlarce  on  ibe 
importance  of  popular  education,  and  of  elevating  our  common  ackocwi  to  tfaa 
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jhest  degree  of  exoellenoe  of  which  they  are  sosceptible.  Were  they  to  begia 
^18  theme,  they  know  not  where  they  would  end.  Its  scope  is  commensurate 
ih  all  that  we  hold  dear  in  time  and  in  eternity.  It  must  be,  that  the  freemen 
a  S  ate  like  this,  understand  and  appreciate  its  importance.  It  must  be,  that, 
aoon  as  the  opportunity  is  afibrded  them,  they  will  show  that  they  do,  by  sus- 
Qing  and  cheering  those  whom  they  themselves  have  appointed  to  be  their 
truments  in  conducting  such  a  glorious  work  to  its  completion. 
Fhe  Board,  then,  looking  first  to  Almighty  God,  and  inviting  their  fellow-citizens 
do  the  same,  for  his  guidance  and  blessing  in  the  further  prosecution  of  their 
ors,  feel  assured  that  the  public  will  afford  them  all  needed  encouragement  and 
.  Let  parents  and  teachers  ;  school  committees  and  visitors ;  the  clergy  and 
Imdnals  in  official  stations  ;  the  conductors  of  the  public  journals,  and  the  con- 
Mitors  to  their  columns ;  the  friends  of  education  generally  ;  the  children  and 
ith  with  their  improving  minds  and  morals ;  the  females  with  their  gentle  yet 
Mrerful  influences ;  and  all  with  their  good  wishes,  and  fervent  supplications  at 
)  throne  of  grace,  come  up  to  the  work.  Then  will  we  unitedly  indulge  the 
pe  that  wisdom  from  above  will  direct  it, — an  enlightened  zeal  carry  it  forward, 
ottering  Providence  ensure  it  success ;  and  patriotism  and  religion  rejoice  to- 
ther  in  its  consummation. 

William  W.  Ellsworth,  Andrew  T.  Judson, 

Seth  p.  Beers,  Charles  W.  Rockwell, 

Wilbur  Fisk,  Leland  Howard, 

Henry  Barnard,  2nd,  Hawley  Olmsted, 

John  Hall,  William  P.  Burrall. 

From  this  address,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Barnard,  it  will  be  seen, 
at  the  Board  did  not  claim  any  authority  to  interfere  in  the  or- 
mization  or  administration  of  the  sj^stem,  to  alter  or  amend  the 
w,  to  correct  illegal  practices,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  child- 
0,  or  enforce  better  modes  of  school  government  and  instruction, 
he  office,  was  to  collect  and  disseminate  information,  to  discover, 
ivise,  and  recommend  plans  of  improvement.  Upon  the  people, 
iting  through  the  Legislature,  school  societies  and  districts,  school 
Kcers,  teachers  and  parents,  rested  the  responsibility  of  amending 
.6  law,  correcting  abuses,  and  carr3dng  out  desirable  local  im- 
ovements.  The  specific  duty  of  the  Secretary  was  to  awaken, 
dighten,  and  elevate  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  whole 
ibject. 

At  the  May  session,  1839,  the  Board  submitted  their  first  annual 
port  to  the  Legislature,  including  a  report  from  their  Secretary, 
ith  minute  statistical  information  respecting  more  than  twelve 
indred  schools.  From  these  documents  it  appeared  that  the  Sec- 
tary of  the  Board  attended  a  common  school  convention  in  each 
'  the  eight  counties ;  addressed  more  than  sixty  public  meetings 
.  different  parts  of  the  State ;  inspected  more  than  two  hundred 
ihools  while  in  session ;  received  official  returns  from  school 
flitors  respecting  more  than  twelve  hundred  districts ;  had  per- 
mal  or  written  communication  with  school  officers  or  teachers  in 
lOie  than  two  thirds  of  all  the  school  societies,  and  superintended 
le  publication  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  more 
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than  60,000  copies  of  the  twelve  numbers  of  which  were  circulated 
for  the  most  part  gratuitously  over  the  State. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  facts  in  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  of  the  public  mind  respecting  them,  as  ascertained  bj 
the  measures  of  the  Board : 

That  out  of  the  67,000  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen  returned,  not  more  than  50,000  attended  the  common 
schools  in  the  winter  of  1838-9,  or  more  than  54,000  of  all  ages, 
and  that  the  average  daily  attendance  did  not  exceed  42,000 ;  that 
there  were  in  the  State,  12,000  children  in  private  schools  at  an 
expense  of  more  than  $200,000,  which  exceeded  all  that  was  ex- 
pended on  the  education  of  the  54,000 ;  and  that  4,700  children 
of  the  proper  school  age  were  returned  as  in  no  school,  public  or 
private,  and  the  whole  number  could  not  be  less  than  8000  in  the 
State ; — 

That  previous  to  the  act  of  ISoo  requiring  annual  reports,  there 
was  but  one  town  or  school  society  which  had  made  provision  for 
a  written  report  from  school  visitors,  as  to  their  doings,  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  several  schools  ; — 

That  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  one  who  could  give  information 
of  the  <Jommon  schools  out  of  his  own  district ; — 

That  school  meetings,  both  of  school  societies  and  school  dis- 
tricts, were  thinly  attended  ; — 

That  school  officers  were  appointed  at  meetings,  where,  apart 
from  the  officers  of  the  preceding  year,  there  was  not  a  quorum  to 
do  business ; — 

That  the  length  of  the  school  varied  with  the  compensation  of 
the  teacher,  which  was  governed  not  so  much  by  his  qualifications, 
as  by  the  amount  %f  public  money  accruing  to  the  district; — 

That  there  was  not  even  a  formal  compliance  with  the  law  re- 
quiring teachers  to  be  examined  and  approved,  and  schools  to  be 
visited  twice  during  each  season  of  schooling  in  regard  to  summer 
schools ; — 

That  certificates  were  returned  to  the  Comptroller's  oflSce,  that 
the  schools  had  been  kept  in  all  respects  according  to  law,  bjf 
committees  who  had  no  personal  or  written  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  when  in  fact  there  had  been  an  utter  disregard  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  on  such  certificates  the  public  money  was  drawn  ;— 

That  the  public  money  was  appropriated  to  other  objects  than 
those  specified  in  the  law ; — 

That  schools  had  been  discontinued  in  the  winter  for  the  want 
of  fuel ; — 
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That  school-houses  were  very  generally  neglected,  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  point,  in  the  country  districts,  to  a  model 
school-house,  in  reference  to  location,  construction,  ventilation,  and 
the  arrangements  of  seats  and  desks; — 

That  there  was  not  a  school  in  the  State,  where  there  was  uni- 
formity in  the  books  used  in  the  several  district  schools  or  in  the 
same  school ; — 

That  the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  studies  attempted  to  be 
taught  to  children  of  every  age  in  one  school,  had  led  to  an  alarm- 
ing neglect  of  the  primary  studies,  and  of  the  younger  children ; — 

That  there  was  hardly  an  instance  of  the  gradation  of  schools, 
by  which  the  evils  of  crowding  children  of  diflferent  ages,  of  both 
sexes,  in  every  variety  of  study  and  school  book,  under  a  single 
teacher,  were  avoided ; — 

That  teachers,  although  their  qualifications  were  in  advance  of 
the  public  appreciation  and  compensation  of  their  services,  were 
employed,  who  had  no  special  training  for  their  duties,  and  who 
looked  upon  the  employment  only  as  a  temporary  resource; — 

That  the  late  and  irregular  attendance  of  children  in  many 
schools  was  such  as  to  amount  to  an  almost  perfect  waste  of  its 
privileges ; — 

That  the  instruction  actually  given  to  such  as  did  attend,  and 
attend  regularly,  was  not  often  of  a  practical  character,  or  calcu- 
lated to  form  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  clear  reflection, 
and  inspire  the  love  of  knowledge  ;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  as  at 
once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  low  state  of  common  schools ; — 

That  there  prevailed  a  profound  apathy  in  the  public  mind  gen- 
erally, a  disheartening  impression  that  nothing  could  be  done,  or 
that  nothing  need  be  done,  to  improve  them. 

As  many  of  these  evils  could  be  remedied  by  a  more  vigorous 
and  enlightened  public  sentiment  in  the  community,  in  relation  to 
the  whole  subject,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  lecture-room,  and  all 
the  other  agencies  by  which  the  general  mind  could  be  addressed 
and  informed,  were  appealed  to  by  the  Board.  So  far  as  these 
defects  resulted  directly  from  the  want  of  power  in  school  districts, 
or  the  specific  enumeration  of  the  duties  of  school  officers,  or  strict 
accountability  on  the  part  of  all  intrusted  with  its  administration, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  them  in  the  "  Act  concerning 
Schools,"  which  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly, 
almost  unanimously. 

This  Act  contained  several  important  provisions,  among  which 
may  be  specified  the  powers  given  to  school  societies,  to  establish 
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schools  of  different  grades,  without  reference  to  districts,  and  to 
distribute  the  school  money  among  the  districts  according  to  the 
actual  attendance  of  children  at  school  for  a  period  of  six  months 
in  each ;  to  school  visitors  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  management, 
studies,  books,  and  discipline  of  the  school,  and  to  appoint  a  sub- 
committee to  visit  schools,  &c.,  to  be  paid  by  the  society  ]  to  school 
districts  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  gradation  of 
schools,  and  to  tax  the  property  of  the  districts  for  all  school  pur- 
poses, to  provide  school  books  for  poor  children,  and  provide  this 
schools  with  a  library,  and  apparatus. 

The  action  of  the  Board  was  thus  introduced  by  Gk>vemor 
Ellsworth  in  his  annual  communication  to  the  General  Assemblj 
in  1839. 

The  law  which  creates  the  Board  defines  the  Tarioas  and  important  sobjeeli 
of  inquiry,  to  all  of  which  the  Board  have  given  their  attention,  chiefly  throng 
Henry  Barnard,  Esq.  their  Secretary.  Mr.  Barnard  has  assiduously  devoted 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  visiting  different  pnrtB  of  the  State,  spreadiflg 
information  before  parents  and  teachers,  organizing  Conventions,  instituting  in- 
quiries into  the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  the  practicability  of  Uieir  im- 
provement. The  result  of  his  labors  are  embodied  in  a  report  which  will  be  prs- 
sented  by  the  Commissioners.  It  is  a  work  of  much  observation,  critical  examina- 
tion and  reflection,  well  worthy  of  your  attention.  When  the  real  state  of  osr 
schools  is  made  known,  and  the  fects  developed,  carefully  considered,  no  man  wiD 
question  the  expediency  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  last  Assembly.  Thu 
Secretary,  wbo  receives  three  dollars  a  day  and  his  expenses  while  in  the  serviee 
of  the  Board,  is  the  only  person  connected  with  this  business  who  is  compensated 
for  his  labor,  and  that  compensation  cannot  exceed  twelve  hundred  doilars.  Who 
that  wishes  the  rising  generation  to  be  blessed  with  knowledge,  and  eqwciaSf 
those  indigent  children  who  have  no  other  advantages  besides  common  scboob, 
will  look  on  this  generous  and  Christian  effiirt,  with  jealous  feelings  f  We  haw 
in  Connecticut  long  enjoyed  a  system  of  general  education,  the  work  of  expen- 
ence  and  time,  which  should  not  be  altered  in  a  spirit  of  experiment  or  rashnea. 
Nor  do  I  apprehend  any  thing  of  the  kind  from  those  who  are  most  seakMis  m  the 
cause  of  education.  It  is  certain  that  our  schools  can  be  essentially  improved, 
and  that  something  should  be  attempted  worthy  of  the  subject. 

In  1839  and  1840  the  Board  consisted  of  Gov.  Ellsworth,  Hon. 
Seth  P.  Beers,  Henry  Barnard,  2d,  for  Hartford  Countj;  Prof 
Olmsted,  for  New  Haven  do. ;  Judge  Judson,  for  Windham  da ; 
Judge  Church,  for  Litchfield  do. ;  Hon.  S.  D.  Hubbard,  for  Middle- 
sex do.;  L.  P.  Waldo,  for  Tolland  do.;  Rev.  D.  H.  Short,  for 
Fairfield  do. ;  and  Thomas  S.  Perkins,  for  New  London  do.  Henry 
Barnard,  2d,  Secretary. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  in  1841, 
except  the  appointment  of  F.  A.  Perkins,  as  a  member  of  New 
London  County,  in  place  of  Thomas  S.  Perkins,  resigned.  The 
same  measures  substantially  were  pursued  from  1839  to  '42,  to 
awaken  and  enlighten  the  public  mind  by  the  voice  and  the  praflif 
as  in  the  first  year. 

In  1841  the  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  prepared  die 
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^  draft  of  a  revised  School  Law/'  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Qeneral  Assembly,  and  referred  to  the  "  Joint  Standing  Committee 
af  the  two  Houses  on  Education,"  by  whom  its  prorisions  were 
iiscussed  in  daily  sessions  for  several  weeks.  The  draft  was  re- 
ported back  by  the  Committee,  with  some  alterations,  in  the  form 
rf  a  bill  which  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate  in  "An  Act 
concerning  Common  Schools,"  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
The  Act  has  not  been  materially  changed  except  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  1842.  The  draft,  as  originally  prepared,  contained  a  pro- 
nsion,  requiring  each  society  to  raise  by  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
society,  an  amount  equal  to  one  half  of  the  dividend  of  the  income 
af  the  school  fund  ;  another,  providing  for  a  county  superinten- 
ient ;  another,  making  small  annual  appropriations  for  school 
libraries,  books  of  reference  and  apparatus,  the  distribution  of  plans 
for  school  houses,  and  the  holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

At  the  May  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1842,  the  pro- 
mions  of  the  School  Law  relating  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
)f  Common  Schools  were  abolished,  and  the  various  plans  of  im- 
provement devised  by  that  Board  were  suddenly  arrested.  Gover- 
:ior  Cleveland,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  thus  speaks  of 
ihe  origin  and  action  of  the  Board : 

'^  An  opinion  was  advanced  some  years  since,  calling  in  question,  to  some  ez- 
»nt,  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  School  Fund,  as  it  had  been  applied ;  and  the 
[iSgislatare,  by  way  of  experiment,  established  a  Board  of  Commi^ioners  of  Com- 
non  Schools  ;  and,  under  the  belief  that  some  essential  improvements  might  be 
nade,  an  officer  has  been  employed,  at  considerable  expense,  to  visit  the  various 
ichools  in  the  State  with  reference  to  their  improvement.  As  a  part  of  the  same 
>bm,  provision  was  subsequently  made  by  law  for  paying  the  visitors  of  the  district 
idhools,  one  dollar  a  day  for  their  services.  The  reason  for  the  imposition  of  this 
MJLj  which,  when  the  number  of  districts  and  committee-men  is  considered,  will 
ippear  to  be  a  considerable  sum,  has  never  been  apparent.  PVom  time  immemo- 
ial,  it  has  been  deemed  a  part  of  the  obligations  which  competent  men  owed  to 
looiety,  to  attend  to  these  duties ;  and  no  inconvenience  had  ever  been  experienced. 
[Tntil  the  spirit  of  benevolence  and  good-will  to  men  shall  cease  to  bum  in  the 
learts  of  our  people,  I  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  following,  in  this  respect,  in  the 
wth  of  our  fathers.  Without  questioning  the  motives  of  those  by  whom  these 
ixperiments  were  suggested  and  adopted,  I  think  it  obvious,  that  the  public  expec- 
tttions,  in  regard  to  their  consequences,  have  not  been  realized  ;  and  that  to  con- 
inue  them,  will  be  only  to  entail  upon  the  State  a  useless  expense.  In  conformity 
¥tth  this  opinion,  and  in  obedienee  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  public  sentiment,  I 
■eoommend  the  repeal  of  these  laws.'' 

In  conformity  to  the  views  and  recommendation  of  Governor 
[Cleveland,  in  his  message,  and  in  his  personal  interviews  with 
nembers  of  the  Committee,  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Ed- 
ication  introduced  a  bill  by  which  all  direct  supervision  of  the 
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school  interest  on  the  part  of  the  State— every  thing  which  aimed 
to  secure  the  more  particular  attention  of  local  committees,  (bj 
reimbursing  expenses  incurred,)  to  the  work  of  school  improvement, 
and  the  entire  time,  strength,  and  talents  of  one  person  to  collect 
and  disseminate  information,  to  discover,  devise,  and  recommend 
plans  of  improvement,  and  to  awaken,  enlighten,  and  elevate  public 
sentiment,  in  relation  to  the  whole  subject  of  popular  education, 
was  repealed.  By  striking  out  of  the  existing  law  all  that  related 
to  Union  Schools,  which  was  intended  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Common  School  for  a  higher  grade  of  studies  than  could 
be  profitably  pursued  in  most  District  Schools,  the  Committee  aimed 
to  prevent  the  "  dangerous  *'  innovation  of  "  creating  by  law  schoob 
of  a  higher  order." 

The  Committee,  in  their  report,  while  they  acknowledge  that 
"  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  prosecuted,  with  zeal  and  energy, 
the  duties  assigned  him  for  four  years  past,  and  collected  and  dif- 
fused a  fund  of  information  throughout  the  school  societies  and 
districts,"  and  that  the  want  of  "  complete  success  "  cannot  be 
attributed  to  ^'  a  want  of  faithfulness  and  attention  on  his  part," 
still  proclaim  that  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  the  measure  creating 
the  Board,  ^  that  a  more  Hvely  interest  would  be  taken  upon  the 
subject  of  common  school  education,"  have  not  been  realized,  and 
that  *^  the  expenses  attending  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  have  been  a  source  of  serious  complaint." 

Both  the  Governor  and  the  Committee  see  fit  to  hazard  the  de- 
claration, that  the  plans  and  labors  of  the  Board  and  its  Secretary 
had  failed  to  realize  the  anticipations  of  the  people,  and  the  friends 
who  labored  in  the  Legislature  of  1838  to  secure  their  appointment 
As  the  message  of  the  Governor,  and  report  and  bill  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  become  part  of  the  documentary  history  of  our  schools, 
it  is  due  to  Mr.  Barnard,  in  particular,  with  whom  the  praise  or 
blame  of  the  measures  of  the  Board  belongs,  to  examine  these 
allegations. 

1 .  As  TO  THE  Expenses. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Board  were  annually  set  forth  in  their 
reports  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  by  the  Secretary  in  the  Con- 
necticut Common  School  Journal.  These  expenses  were  paid,  as 
by  law  directed,  out  of  the  **  civil  list  fund,"  and  not  out  of  the 
income  of  the  school  fund.  In  1841,  when  the  bill  for  a  revised 
School  Act,  and  particularly  the  sections  relating  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  wero  under  discussion,  the 
Comptroller  was  very  properly  called  on  to  report  the  amount  of 
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expenses  incurred  by  the  Board.  In  his  report  the  Comptroller 
gave  the  date  and  amount  of  all  orders  drawn  by  him  on  the 
Treasurer,  in  favor  of  the  Board,  without  distinguishing  such  as 
were  drawn  by  special  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  from 
those  which  were  for  compensation  and  expenses  of  the  Secretary. 
The  communication  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Standing  Committee 
of  the  two  Houses  on  Education,  who  had  reported  the  bill  for  the 
School  Act,  to  examine.  This  Committee  applied  to  the  Comp- 
troller for  the  original  bills  allowed  by  the  Board,  and  the  resolu- 
tions on  which  his  orders  were  drawn,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  for  information  on  the  whole  subject.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  with  his  reply. 

Hartpord,  May  30tb,  1841 

Sir  : — ^Tho  accompanying  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts,  stating 
the  amount  of  sundry  orders  drawn  by  him  on  the  Treasurer  of  this  State,  in 
fevor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  and 
of  others,  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education,  to  examine  and 
make  report. 

The  Conmiittee  request  you  to  give  them  information  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
in  particular, 

First^  That  you  will  separate  and  distinguish  the  expenses  of  the  Board  under 
the  act  of  1838  establishing  the  same,  from  those  expenses  which  have  been  in- 
curred under  any  special  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  or  otherwise. 

Second^  Has  any,  and  if  any,  how  much  compensation  has  been  received  by 
any  member  or  members  of  the  Board  of  Conmiiasioners,  and  what  services  have 
the  Board  or  its  members  rendered  ? 

Third^  What  amount  has  been  paid  in  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
in  the  nature  of  compensation  for  services  or  salary. 

Fourth,  What  amount  of  expenses  has  been  incurred  by,  and  allowed  to  the 
Secretary  in  each  year,  and  for  what  purposes  ? 

Fifth,  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  required  of  the  Secretary  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

Sixth,  Have  the  accounts  which  accompany  this  letter  been  audited,  if  so,  by 
whom  were  they  audited  ? 

Seventh,  Have  expenses  been  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools,  be- 
yond those  required  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  if  so,  by  what  authority, 
and  by  whom  have  said  expenses  been  paid  ? 

Respectfully  yours, 

ALFRED  SMITir,  Chairman  pro  tern. 

To  Henry  Barnard,  2d,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissionert  of 
Common  SchooU. 

Hartford,  May  31,  1841 
To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education : 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  your  note  of  this  morning,  I  herewith  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statements  under  the  several  heads  specified. 

First,  The  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  under 
the  act  of  1838,  creating  the  board,  were,  for  the  first  year  $1,571  44,  and  for  the 
second  year,  $1,782  89.  For  the  present  year  which  will  close  on  the  17th  of 
June,  they  will  not  exceed  $1,400.  The  average  annual  expense  for  the  three 
years  will  be  less  than  $1,589. 

Second,  No  member  of  the  board,  as  such,  has  received  any  thing,  either  as 
oompensation  or  for  expenses  incurred  by  travel  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Board, 
and  county  or  other  school  meetings,  although  more  than  150  days  have  been 
spent  by  the  board  individually,  and  besides  the  expenses  of  travel,  several  mem- 
bers have  expended  liberally,  in  promoting  the  objects  of  their  appointment. 

Third,  The  secretary  was  allowed,  in  the  nature  of  compenaatton  or  salary,  for 
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the  first  year,  ^5,  and  for  the  seoond  year,  $1,095,  and  if  his  aooottnt  it  aDowed 
as  it  will  be  presented,  for  the  third  year,  he  will  reoeiye  $1,014,  making  hii  an- 
nual  oompensation  for  the  three  years,  $998.  The  Seoretary  was  directed  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  has  been  paid  for  the  whole 
time  since  his  first  appointment  in  1838,  except  during  the  seasioD  of  the  Lpgiria 
tore  in  1839,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  the  time  spent  out  of  the  state  on 
aoooont  of  his  health,  or  his  own  business,  amounting  in  all  to  97  days.  He  hai 
been  paid  on  the  same  principle  that  the  members  of  the  Legtdature,  the  derki 
in  each  of  the  state  departments,  and  every  per  diem  officer  in  the  employment 
of  the  state  or  national  government  are  paid. 

Fourth^  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Secretary,  so  far  aa  the  aame  have  beat 
or  will  be  presented  or  allowed,  are,  for  the  first  year,  for  tiaveling  expenses, 
$547  75  ;  for  postage  on  letters,  school  returns,  &c.,  $98  69  ;  for  printing  cireo- 
lars,  blanks,  &c.,  $25 ;  and  for  stationery,  including  paper  for  blanks,  $17,  and  tot 
the  second  year,  for  travel,  &o.,  $516  41 ;  for  postage,  $52  46 ;  foroircnlan  and 
returns,  $29  78 ;  for  stationery,  $13  99 ;  and  for  extra  clerk  hire,  $75  25.  The 
whole  amount  of  expenses  for  the  present  year,  will  not  exceed  $400 ;  as  the 
travel  has  been  less,  and  the  form  of  returns  less  expensive,  both  in  printing  and 
postage.  The  average  annual  expense  of  this  office,  for  three  years,  is  less  than 
$591  44. 

Fifths  The  duties  of  the  office  as  prescribed  by  the  Board,  were, 

1st.  To  ascertain  by  personal  in&^pection  of  the  schools,  and  by  written  comma- 
nications  from  school  officers  and  others,  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools. 

2d.  To  prepare  an  abstract  of  such  information  for  the  use  of  the  Board  and  the 
Legislature,  with  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  better  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  school  system. 

3d.  To  attend  and  address  at  least  one  meeting  of  such  parents,  teachen,  and 
school  officers  as  were  disposed  to  come  t(^thcr  on  public  notice,  in  each  oonnty, 
and  as  many  local  meetings  as  other  duties  would  allow. 

4th.  To  edit  and  superintend  the  publication  of  a  Journal  devoted  ezdosively  to 
the  promotion  of  common  school  education.     And 

5th.  To  increase  in  any  way  practicable,  the  interest  and  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity in  relation  to  the  whole  subject  of  popular  education. 

In  the  discharge  of  these  duties  during  tiie  past  three  years,  I  have  addressed 
125  public  meetings  in  relation  to  common  schools,  have  visited  more  than  400 
schools  while  in  session,  situated  in  large  and  small,  city  and  country,  agricultoral 
and  manufacturing  districts,  have  had  personal  interviews  with  one  or  nM>re  school 
officers,  teachers,  or  parents,  from  every  school  society,  have  received  written 
communications  in  reply  to  circulars,  or  the  requirements  of  the  board,  at  letteis 
addressed  to  me,  from  all  but  5  school  societies,  and  amounting  in  all  to  over  3,000 
distinct  documents,  many  of  which  occupy  two,  three,  and  sometimes  eight  or  ten 
closely  written  sheets ;  have  replied  to  all  written  or  personal  applications  for  ad- 
vice or  information  respecting  the  school  law,  plans  for  school-houses,  or  other 
Bchool  purposes,  and  conducted  with  such  assistance  as  I  could  enlist,  by  payment 
out  of  my  own  compensation,  the  Connecticut  Common  School  JooniaL 

Sixth^  Tlie  accounts  of  the  Secretary  were  audited,  and  the  biUs  and  vouchert 
examined,  for  the  firet  year,  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund,  and  for  the 
second,  by  the  Hon.  Judge  Church,  both  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Board. 
The  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund,  and  L.  P.  Waldo,  Esq.,  are  appointed 
auditors  for  the  present  year. 

Seventh,  In  addition  to  the  expenses  before  stated  and  allowed,  I  hare  paid  out 
for  the  benefit  of  common  schools  in  this  State,  upwards  of  $5,175.  Of  this  som, 
$1,293  have  been  received  back  from  subscribers  to  the  Conneoticnt  Commoo 
School  Journal,  and  $785  from  the  following  gentlemen,  whose  nnaolioited  liberal- 
ity I  am  happy  in  having  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge. 

John  T.  Norton,  of  Farmington,  $200 ;  Samuel  D.  Ilubbard,  of  Middletown, 
$200  ;  Thomas  W.  Williams,  of  New  London,  $100  5  Charlea  Phelps,  of  Ston- 
mgton,  $10  ;  Eli  T.  Hoyt,  of  Danbury,  $25  ;  George  Beach,  of  Hartford,  $25; 
Governor  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford,  $25;  Thomas  S.  Williams,  of  Hartford,  $50; 
Daniel  Buck,  of  Hartford,  $25  •,  Dudley  Buck,  of  Hartford,  $25 ;  and  jD«niel 
Wadsworth,  of  Hartford,  $100. 

Several  other  gentlemen  of  Hartford  have  subscribed  liberally  for  the  Joonial, 
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Imt  the  amounts  are  inoladed  in  the  sum  first  named.    The  remiunuig  sum  of 
$3049  I  have  paid  out  of  my  own  resources. 

It  may  help  to  remove  some  misapprehension,  and  to  assist  the  committee  to  i 
better  knowledge  of  what  I  have  aimed  to  accomplish,  if  they  will  allow  me  to 
close  this  communication  with  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  objects  of  the 
above  voluntary  expenditure. 

To  obtain  more  complete  information,  and  to  enable  me  to  compare  the  results 
of  my  own  observation,  not  only  with  the  returns  of  school  visitors  in  each  society, 
but  with  others  who  had  visited  several  societies,  I  employed  in  1 839,  four  experi- 
enced teachers  to  visit  portions  of  four  counties,  and  to  report  the  results  of  their 
observations.     For  this  work  I  paid  them  |^129  93. 

In  addition  to  such  public  addresses  as  I  was  able  to  make,  or  to  induce  others 
to  make  gratuitously,  I  have  paid  $153  for  the  services  of  gentlemen  well  qualified 
for  the  labor. 

To  obtain  drawings  and  engravings  of  improved  plans  of  school-house  architec- 
ture and  furniture,  I  have  expended  $110  55  ;  and  to  induce  at  least  one  district 
in  each  county  to  build  such  a  school-house  as  I  could  point  to  as  a  model  in  the 
most  important  particulars,  and  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  school  libraries  in 
connection  with  them,  I  have  expended  more  than  $200. 

To  show  that  something  might  be  done  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  school 
teachers,  arrangements  were  made  in  Hartford  in  1839-40,  by  which,  in  the 
autumn,  a  class  of  twenty-six  young  men,  and  in  the  spring,  a  class  of  sixteen 
young  ladies,  were  enabled  to  revise  and  extend  their  studies  under  recitations 
and  practical  lectures  of  experienced  teachers,  and  to  witness  other  modes  of  school 
arrangement,  discipline,  and  government,  than  those  to  which  they  ha4  been  ac- 
customed. All  of  them  were  subsequently  employed  in  the  common  schools. 
This  arrangement  cost  me  $119  18. 

To  enable  teachers  to  possess  themselves  of  the  best  books,  prepared  for  thdr 
use,  I  have  incurred  an  expense  of  more  than  $50,  in  causing  such  books  as  Ab- 
hoWB  Teacher,  Palmer's  Prize  Essay,  Dunn's  Schoolmasters'  Manual,  Davis' 
Teacher  Taught,  and  others  to  be  placed  in  the  bookstores,  and  to  some  extent  dis- 
tributed in  the  country.  More  than  twenty  volumes  of  such  works,  belonging  to 
me,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
schools. 

But  the  main  item  of  expense  has  been  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Jour- 
nal. It  was  started,  and  has  been  continued  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
amount  of  its  receipts,  but  simply  as  the  vehicle  of  useful  information  to  such  as 
were  disposed  to  subscribe  for  it,  or  even  to  receive  it  gratuitously. 

For  the  original  articles  which  have  appeared  in  its  columns  from  the  pens  of 
some  of  the  bait  writers  on  education  in  the  country,  I  have  paid  upwards  of  $400. 

The  laws  of  the  State  respecting  schools,  and  such  explanations  as  seemed  cal- 
culated to  give  vigor  and  uniformity  to  their  local  administration,  and  all  the  school 
documents  which  have  been  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Legislature  since  1838, 
have  been  published,  and  more  than  3000  copies,  on  an  average,  of  each,  have 
been  distributed  gratuitously.  In  this  effort  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  or- 
ganization, administration,  and  actual  working  of  our  school  system,  I  have  incur- 
red an  expense  of  over  $600. 

The  most  important  school  documents  which  have  appeared  in  this  country,  or 
in  Europe  within  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  republished  in  this  Journal.  Among 
them  I  might  name  the  Reports  of  Prof.  Stowe  on  Elementary  Education  in  Eu- 
rope, which  was  first  printed  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  and  afterwards  repub- 
lished by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  and  of  other 
states ;  the  article  by  the  same  author  on  normal  schools — both  documents  making 
a  volume  of  126  pages ;  the  Reports  of  Cousin,  the  present  minister  of  public  in- 
struction in  France,  on  the  schools  and  school  systems  of  Prussia  and  of  Holland  ; 
each  constituting  a  volume  of  300  pages,  and  only  one  of  which  has  been  printed 
in  this  country  ;  the  Report  of  President  Bache,  so  far  as  the  same  related  to  pri- 
mary or  common  school  instruction  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  especially  the 
description  of  particular  schools ;  accounts  of  the  labors  and  methods  of  Oberlin, 
Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  Dinter,  Lancaster,  Wood,  Wilderspin,  Siowe,  and  others  j 
the  valuable  reports  and  documents  prepared  bv  Mr.  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Mas- 
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Baohnsetts  Board  of  Education  ;  of  G^Deral  Dix  and  Mr.  Spenoer,  the  aaperinten- 
dents  of  the  common  schools  of  New  York,  and  of  the  anperintendentB  of  sohoob  in 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  other  states ; — all  these,  and  other 
documents  have  either  been  printed  entire,  or  such  portions  of  them  as  seemed 
applicable  to  our  circumstances,  either  for  warning,  encouragement,  or  example. 

But  the  Journal  is  before  the  committee.  They  will  see  by  looking  through 
the  three  volumes,  that  there  are  engravings  of  four  improved  plans  of  schod- 
houses,  and  descriptions  of  six  or  seven  others ;  that  there  are  copious  selections 
firom  the  most  approved  authors  on  education,  making  known  new  and  soooessfnl 
methods  of  school  government  and  instruction ;  that  there  are  articles  exposmg 
the  evib  of  late  and  irregular  attendance  of  children  at  school,  the  want  of  paren- 
tal cooperation  with  the  teachers,  the  evils  resulting  from  the  variety  of  ages, 
studies,  books,  and  classes  in  the  same  school,  and  remedies  for  these  evib ;  the 
best  moans  of  elevating  the  character,  and  promoting  the  usefulness  of  teachers ; 
in  fine,  that  from  the  outset,  the  object  aimed  at  has  been  to  disseminate  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  doing  for  common  education  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  all  ex- 
isting defects  and  desirable  improvements  in  our  own  schools  and  school  system. 
My  only  object  in  alluding  to  the  Journal  here  was,  to  add,  that  to  sustain  it,  and 
circulate  it  as  widely  as  seemed  desirable,  more  than  four  times  as  many  copies  is 
there  were  at  any  time  subscribers,  have  been  printed,  and  that  its  aggregate  ex- 
pense for  the  three  years,  will  exceed  all  receipts  fh>m  any  source  by  more  than 
$ljgOO. 

The  committee  will  I  trust,  excuse  the  personal  character  of  this  communication. 
It  was  unavoidable,  from  the  nature  of  their  inquiries.  And  however  painful  it 
has  been  to  me,  to  speak  of  my  own  labors,  and  to  spread  out  an  account  of  ex- 
penses voluntarily  incurred  in  which  the  public  can  be  supposed  to  feel  but  little 
mterest,  it  seemed  necessary,  to  rescue  my  fbotives  for  laboring  in  thn  field  of  use- 
fulness from  suspicion  and  distrust.  I  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  a  new,  diffi- 
cult, and  delicate  office,  with  a  settled  purpose  to  expend  every  farthing  I  should 
receive,  in  promoting  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  and  enduring  good  c?  the  com- 
mon schools.  I  have  continued  in  this  office  only  at  the  repeated  and  urgent  solic- 
itations of  the  Board.  I  shall  retire  from  it  with  the  satis&ction  that  I  have  asked 
no  one  to  do  what  I  have  not  shewn  a  willingness  to  do  myself,  and  with  no  otbar 
regret  than  that  I  have  not  had  more  time,  more  ability,  and  more  means  to  devote 
to  this  cause,  which  holds  every  other  good  cause  in  its  embrace. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 

HENRY  BARNARD,  2d. 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioner*  of  Common  Schools. 

Before  transmitting  the  above  letter  to  the  chairman,  the  Sec- 
retary invited  two  members  of  the  committee,  (John  Cotton  Smith, 
of  Sharon,  and  Samuel  Raymond,  of  New  Canaan,)  to  examine 
the  original  bills  and  vouchers  for  the  expenditures  incurred  by 
him.  They  did  so,  and  reported  to  the  committee  that  such  ex- 
penses had  been  incurred  for  the  objects  specified.  The  committee 
agreed  unanimouslj^  to  the  following  report,  which  was  accepted 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  the  letter  of  the  Secretary,  without 
a  dissenting  voice. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Edueatum^respecting  the  expenses 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools, 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  was  referred  the  Kport 
of  the  Comptroller,  stating  the  amount  and  date  of  sundry  orders  drawn  by  him 
m  favor  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  have  had  the  nme 
under  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  have  procured  from  the 
Comptroller  the  items  of  account  embraced  in  such  orders,  and  do  find : 
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1.  There  wu  drmwn  under  ipecial  resolutions  of  the  General  Assemhly,  or 

otherwise,  for  which  the  Board  are  in  no  way  responsible, $45S  40 

"        "  183^,.  
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2.  For  the  compensation  of  the  Secretary,  in  1838-9, 885  00 

Expenses  of  do.  duly  audited, 686  44 

For  the  compensation  of  the  Secretary,  in  18XM0, 1095  00 

Expenses  of  do 687  89 

Drawn  on  account  of  compensation  and  expenses  for  1840-41,  thus  far,     650  00 

Under  the  first  class  of  expenses  is  included  $35  for  printing  and  distribntinff 
in  1838  the  entire  school  law ;  $87  40  for  printing  and  distributing  the  act  ol 
1839,  with  the  old  laws,  to  every  district  and  society ;  $330  granted  by  the  leg- 
islature of  1840,  for  binding  the  school  documents  of  1839-40,  together  with  sudi 
back  numbers  of  the  Journal  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Legislature.  The  whole  expense  under  the  last  resolution  actually  incurred 
by  the  Secretary,  as  appears  from  the  original  bills,  was  $531  55.  The  items 
under  the  second  class  of  expenses  are  specified  in  the  accompanying  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  They  all  appear  in  the  bills  on  file  in  the  Comp- 
troller's office,  which  were  audited  for  the  first  year  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
School  Fund ;  and  for  the  second,  by  the  Hon.  Judge  Church. 

From  the  documents  before  the  Committee,  it  appears  that  the  average  annual 
expense  of  the  Board,  including  what  remains  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
current  year,  amounts  to  less  than  $1,589. 

Of  this  sum  the  average  annual  compensation  of  the  Secretary  is  $998. 

The  average  annual  expense  is  less  than  $591  44. 

The  compensation  of  the  Secretary  has  been  allowed  on  the  same  principle  that 
every  other  per  diem  officer  is  paid,  and  his  expenses  have  been  incurred  in  car- 
rying out  the  measures  of  the  Board  and  the  duties  of  his  office.  His  accounts 
have  been  duly  audited  and  allowed. 

It  appears  further,  that  the  Secretary  has,  of  his  own  accord,  and  to  promote 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  prosperity  of  the  common  schools,  expended  more 
than  the  whole  amount  of  his  compensation.  The  Committee  conclude  by  re- 
ferring to  the  accompanying  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  the  labors  and  expenses  of  this  department  of  the  public  service, 
and  by  expressing  their  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
has  been  well  advised  and  useful,  and  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  the  Secretary 
deserving  of  general  approbation. 

Per  order,  ALFRED  SMITH, 

Chairman  pro  tern. 

The  Board,  in  their  last  report,  in  1842,  make  the  following  state- 
ment as  to  the  expenses  and  services  of  the  Secretary : 

"  As  some  misunderstanding  prevails  on  this  subject,  by  which  great  injustice 
has  been  done  to  Mr.  Barnard,  as  well  as  to  the  Board,  it  may  be  proper  to  state, 
that — 

No  member  of  the  Board,  as  such,  has  received  any  thing,  either  as  compensa- 
tion for  services  rendered,  or  for  expenses  incurred  in  attending  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Board,  or  in  promoting,  by  correspondence  or  otherwise,  the 
objects  of  their  appointment. 

The  Secretaiy  of  the  Board  has  been  paid  for  his  services  the  sum  authorized 
by  law,  and  on  the  same  principle,  that  membei^s  of  the  Legislature,  and  every 
per  diem  officer  in  the  employ  of  the  State  or  National  Government  is  paid.  He 
has  not  asked,  or  received,  compensation  for  time  spent  out  of  the  State  on  his 
own  business,  or  for  purposes  of  health  or  recreation.  The  whole  amount  allowed 
him,  in  the  way  of  compensation,  for  nearly  four  years'  devotion  to  the  interest 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  is  $3,747,  or  $937  a  year ;  and  this  sum, 
and  more,  he  has  expended  back  again  in  promoting,  what  he  8up{)osed  to  be,  the 
prosperity  and  usefulness  of  these  schools. 

The  aggregate  expense  authorized  or  incurred  by  the  Board,  since  its  organiza- 
tion to  thi^  time,  including  both  the  compensation  and  expenses  of  the  Secretary, 
is  $5,81  f>  31,  or  $1,473  a  year  ;  and  for  every  dollar  thus  drawn  from  the  trea- 
sury, an  equal  amount  has  been  expended,  by  voluntary  contribution,  to  promote 
the  general  object. 

The  expenses  of  the  Board  have  been  paid,  not  out  of  the  School  Fund,  but  out 
of  the  general  funds  of  the  treasury. 

In  concludmg  this  Report,  which  will  terminate  the  oonneotion  of  some  of  ibe 
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undersigned,  with  the  Board,  we  cannot  refrain  from  exprening  onr  eonvictioD 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  measures  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  cause  of  general 
education.  We  can  truly  bear  testimony  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  and  ability 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  which  he  has  exhibited  from  the  beginning,  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  his  appointment,  and  carrying  forward  his  noble  and  wdl- 
directed  ef&rts  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  our  youth.  Uis  labors  will  long  be  felt  in 
our  schools,  and  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  entertain  just  and  liberal  views 
on  education  ;  and,  whether  appreciated  or  not,  he  will  assuredly  have  the  satis- 
&otion  of  having  generously,  with  little  or  no  pecuniary  compensation,  contributed 
four  of  the  prime  years  of  his  life  to  the  advancement  of  a  cause  wdl  worthy  of 
the  persevering  efifi>rts  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men." 

Well  might  Mr.  Barnard  exclaim,  as  he  did  after  inserting  the 
above  in  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal, — "  We  have 
felt  keenly  the  injustice  which  has  been  done  our  motives  for  aban- 
doning a  profession  to  which  we  had  devoted  three  years  of  pre- 
paratory study,  and  all  other  pursuits  quite  as  congenial  to  our 
taste,  to  assume  an  office,  which,  because  it  was  new,  was  likely 
to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  because  it  touched  so  many 
living  interests,  and  habits  of  a  century's  growth,  would  be  sure  to 
array  against  it  in  the  honest  prejudices  of  many.  The  measure 
originated  in  the  united  action  of  all  parties  of  the  Legislature  of 
1838,  and  it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  Board,  composed  as 
it  has  been  of  men  of  differing  views  in  politics  and  religion,  to 
keep  it  aloof  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  both.  And  it  is  a 
matter  of  much  satisfaction,  that  we  have  made  many  warm  per- 
sonal friends,  and  experienced  much  personal  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality from  men  of  every  shade  of  political  and  religious  opinion. 
The  hand  of  fellowship  in  this  cause,  and  the  pledge  of  co-opera- 
tion in  the  work  has  been  exchanged  with  thousands,  without  our 
knowing,  or  caring  to  know,  their  views  on  other  matters." 

"  For  every  dollar  which  has  been  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  on 
account  of  the  expenses  or  compensation  of  this  office,  we  have 
expended  a  like  amount,  or  more,  out  of  our  own  funds,  and  the 
voluntary  contributions  which  a  few  friends  of  common  schools 
have  placed  at  our  disposal.  Not  one  farthing  of  what  we  have 
received  as  compensation  for  our  time  and  labor  for  two  years,  has 
been  applied  to  our  own  personal  benefit  or  expenses,  but  to  advance 
the  cause  of  common  school  education  in  this  State.  For  (his  ve 
ask  or  expect  neither  credit,  thanks,  or  pecuniary  return  ;  but  we 
do  claim,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
of  our  professions,  and  willingness  to  do  what  we  ask  others  to 
do — to  spend  and  be  spent,  in  promoting  the  more  thorough  and 
complete  education  of  every  child  in  the  State.  We  look  for  our 
reward  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ever  extending  results  of  edu- 
cational efforts,  and  in  the  consciousness  that  we  have  labored  with 
fidelity  on  our  small  allotment  in  this  great  field  of  usefulness." 
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II.    As   TO    THE   MEASURES   AND   RESULTS. 

The  following  review  of  the  state  of  the  common  schools  in 
1842,  and  of  the  public  mind  and  the  school  law  respecting  them 
in  some  important  particulars,  in  connection  with  the  measures 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Legislature  and  the  Board  in  their 
behalf  since  1838,  is  taken  from  Mr.  Barnard's  Fourth  Annual 
Report. 

Prior  to  1 838,  there  was  no  official  information  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  common  schools,  for  whose  support  the  avails  of 
more  than  two  millions  of  permanent  funds  were  appropriated. 
There  was  less  accountability  required  of  those  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  system,  and  the  expenditure  of  this  large 
amount  of  money,  than  in  any  other  department  of  the  public 
service.  There  was  no  department  or  officer  of  the  government 
charged  with  the  special  supervision  of  this  great  interest ;  and 
the  statute  book,  for  nearly  a  half  century,  bore  few  traces  of  any 
efficient  legislation  to  secure  the  progress  of  the  system,  or  promote 
the  usefulness  of  the  schools. 

The  facts  collected  under  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1837,  and,  at  the  expense,  and  by  the  exertions  of  individuals,  in 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1838,  induced  the  Legislature  of  that 
year,  with  great  unanimity,  "  to  provide  for  the  better  supervision 
of  the  common  schools,"  by  bringing  their  condition,  at  all  times, 
before  parents,  and  local  school  officers  in  the  register  to  be  kept 
by  the  teacher,  and,  annually,  before  the  school  societies,  in  the 
reports  of  school  visitors,  and  before  the  Legislature  and  the  State, 
in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools. 
While  this  Act  leaves  every  member  of  the  community  in  his 
unabridged  rights,  as  regards  the  education  of  his  own  children, 
and,  school  societies  and  districts  to  maintain  and  manage  the 
schools,  to  correct  abuses,  and  carry  out  desirable  reforms,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  judgment,  it  aims  to  secure  the  more  particular 
attention  of  local  committees  to  their  supervision,  and  to  enlist  the 
counsel  and  experience  of  a  Board,  and  the  entire  time,  strength, 
and  talents  of  one  person,  to  collect  and  disseminate  information, 
to  discover,  devise,  and  recommend  plans  of  improvement,  and  to 
awaken,  enlighten,  and  elevate  public  sentiment,  in  relation  to  the 
whole  subject  of  popular  education.  Such  was  the  general  nature 
and  scope  of  the  legislation  of  1838.  The  great  leading  object 
had  in  view,  was,  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  as  to 
existing  defects  and  desirable  improvements,  in  every  practicable 
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way,  as  the  only  basis  of  sound  legislative,  local  or  individual 
action  on  the  subject.  To  what  extent,  in  what  manner,  and  with 
what  results  this  obiect  has  been  prosecuted  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extracts. 

I.  Prior  to  1838,  there  was  a  great  want  of  information  as  to  the  practiei] 
working  of  our  sohool  system,  and  the  means  of  popular  education  generally  in  the 
state. 

To  supply  this  information,  an  inquiry  was  commenced,  and  has  been  continued 

for  nearly  four  years,  covering  the  following  particulars. 

[The  inquirtea  were  originaUy  made  in  ten  circular*  and  blanks  Jar  tchool  retuma^  and 
ttere  c^fterutarde  tlightiy  modified  emd  embodied  in  this  Schedtde.} 

I. NAME,   TERRITORIAL   CONDITION,   POPULATION,   AND    PECUNIARY    RESOURCES    OF 

THE    DISTRICT,    OR   LOCALITY   OP  THE   SCHOOL. 

1.  Local,  or  neighborhood  name  ? 

2.  Territorial  extent  ?  length  ?  breadth  ? 

3.  Thickly  or  sparsely  populated  ? 

4.  Population  by  last  census ;  date  of  census  ? 

5.  Classification  of  population  by  age — (a)  Number  under  5  years  of  age  ?  (6)  be- 
tween 5  and  15  ?   (c)  between  15  and  20? 

6.  Number  of  families  residing  in  district  ? 

7.  Classification  of  families  according  to  occupation — (a)  Number  engaeed  in  api 
culture  ;  (6)  do.  in  trade  or  shop-keeping ;  (c)  do.  in  mechanic  shops  ;  (d)  do.  in  uc- 
tories  or  mills ;  (e)  do.  in  navigation  ;  (/)  do.  in  banks ;  Kg)  do  in  public  offices ;  (A) 
clergymen  ;  (i)  lawyers ;  (ji)  physicians ;  {Jk)  not  actively  engaged  in  any  business ;  (/) 
day  laborers  i 

8.  Classification  as  to  right  of  voting,  whole  numbei^-(a)  Number  of  voters  as  to 
municipal  matters  generally  ;  (6)  do.  as  to  levying  taxes ;  (c)  do.  as  to  establishing  and 
regulating  school  ? 

9.  Amount  of  valuation  of  taxable  property — (a)  Real  estate  ?  (6)  personal  ?  (c) 
mixed  ?  (d)  polls  ? 

10.  Amount  of  funds  of  all  kinds  {except  school-houses,  premises,  and  appendages,} 
belonging  to  school  7 

11.  Amount  of  annual  income — (a)  State  or  town  (other  than  district)  fund?  (6)  da 
property  tax  ?  (c)  from  district  property  tax  ?  (d)  from  rate  or  tuition  paid  by  parenu  f 
(e)  from  donations  or  subscriptions  hy  individuals? 

12.  Number  of  schools  in  the  district,  of  every  grade,  public  and  private  ? 

I.— SCHOOL  f^REMISES. 

A.   GENERAL. 

1.  Place  where  school  is  kept — (a)  In  building  designed  and  used  only  for  school ! 
(6;  in  building  built  or  used  for  other  purpose  ? 

2.  In  whom  is  the  title  to  the  site  and  school-house  vested  7 

3.  By  whom  was  the  site  purchased,  and  building  erected — (a)  By  committee  of  dis- 
trict? (6)  gift  of  individuals  ? 

4.  Cost  of  school  property  at  this  date  ? 

5.  Is  the  district  in  debt  for  all,  or  any  part  of  the  same  ? 

6.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  school  property  T 
7   Are  there  any  regulations  respecting  it  ? 

B.  srrE. 

1.  Extent  of  the  site  in  feet?  length?  breadth? 

2.  Cost  of  the  same,  and  present  value  ? 

3.  Nature — high,  dry,  exposed,  or  sheltered  ? 

4.  Condition — (a)  \fVell  orained  ?  (6)  bounded  ?  (c)  inclosed 

5.  Neighborhood,  distance  from  noisy  shop  or  thoroughfare  ? 

6.  Convenient  to  the  population?  if  not,  could  a  site  more  central  or  accessible bs 
readily  obtained  ? 

7.  By  whom  is  the  site  of  school-house  determined  ? 

8.  What  distance  must  the  pupils,  generally,  travel  before  reaching  the  adxiolt 

9.  What  is  the  nature  or  general  condition  of  the  roads  ? 

10.  Distance  of  front  of  school-house  from  the  front  line  of  the  groonds  T 

11.  Distance  of  rear  of  school  from  the  rear  line  of  the  grounds  T 

12.  Distance  of  each  side  of  house  from  correspondiuE  boundary  of  lot? 

13.  Is  the  yard  properly  graded,  fitted  up,  and  divided  lor  a  play-gronnd  fof  each  tnT 

14.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  of  play-ground  ? 

15.  Are  suitable  privies  and  urinals  provided,  and  kept  always  neatf 
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C.    BCHOOL-ROU8I. 

1.  When  was  the  school-house  erected  7 

2.  At  what  cost  ( 

3.  When  was  the  house  thoroughly  repaired  ? 

4.  Present  condition  as  to  repair  ? 

5.  Material — stone,  brick,  or  wood  ? 

6.  Roof — slate,  tin,  or  wood  shingles? 

7.  Interior — painted  ?  papered  ? 

8.  External  proportions — length,  breadth,  height  from  ground  7 

9.  Is  there  a  cellar  under  all,  or  any  part  of  the  building  ? 

10.  Is  the  cellar  at  all  times  dry,  and  properly  drained  and  ventilated  7 

11.  How  high  is  the  ground  floor  above  the  surface  of  cellar  or  ground  beneath? 

12.  Number  of  floors,  or  stories,  and  height  of  each  story  ? 

13.  Plan  of  each  floor,  on  a  separate  paper,  giving  partitions,  doors,  and  windows. 

14.  Is  there  one  or  more  ante-rooms  provided  with  hooks,  or  shelves,  for  outer 
garments,  umbrellas,  &c.  ? 

15.  Is  there  a  scraper,  and  mat,  and  old  broom  at  each  outer  door? 

16.  Is  there  {a)  sink,  basin,  and  towel ;  {b)  water-pail,  or  pump,  cup,  and  other  con* 
▼eniences  ? 

17.  Do  boys  and  girls  enter  the  building  by  the  same  door? 

18.  If  there  is  two  or  more  floors,  are  tiie  stair-cases  strongly  built  and  safe?  Do 
the  doors  open  outwards  ? 

19.  Is  each  room  well  lighted? 

20.  Height  of  lower  sash  of  the  window  from  floor? 

21.  Are  the  sashes  hung  with  weights  ? 

22.  Are  the  windows  furnished  with  outside  blinds  or  shutters,  and  with  inside 
blinds  and  curtains  ? 

23.  How  is  the  building  warmed,  by  fireplace  or  stove  for  wood  or  coal  ?  by  heated 
air  from  furnace  in  the  cellar  ? 

24.  What  means  arc  provided  for  ventilation,  t.«.,  for  the  escape  of  the  air  which  has 
become  vitiated  by  respiration  and  other  causes,  and  for  the  introduction  and  diffusion 
of  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  pure  air  in  the  right  condition  as  to  temperature 
and  moisture  ? 

25.  Are  the  means  of  ventilation  sufficient  to  secure  the  object,  independent  of  doors 
and  windows  ? 

26.  Arc  the  flues  for  the  escape  of  vitiated  air,  made  tight  or  smooth  (except  the 
openings  into  the  room)  on  the  inside,  and  carried  up  in  the  inner  wall,  in  as  direct 
ascent  as  practicable,  and  above  the  highest  point  of  the  roof? 

27.  Are  the  openings  for  the  escape  of  the  vitiated  air  provided  with  valves  and  reg- 
isters to  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  to  pass  through  them  ? 

28.  Is  there  a  capacious  vessel,  well  provided  with  fresh  water^  on  any  furnace  or 
stove? 

29.  Is  there  a  thermometer  in  every  room,  and  is  the  temperature  in  winter  allowed 
to  attain  beyond  68  degrees  Fahrenheit,  at  a  level  of  four  feet  from  the  floor  ? 

30.  What  arc  the  arrangements  for  seating  the  pupils  ?  a  separate  seat  for  each  pu- 
pil ?  or  for  two  ?  or  a  large  number  ? 

31.  In  the  desks  how  much  top  surface  is  allowed  to  each  pupil  7 

32.  Are  the  seats  in  all  cases  with  backs  ?  and  of  varying  height,  so  that  the  young- 
est and  eldest  scholar  can  be  comfortably  seated  in  them  ? 

33.  Is  the  arrangement  of  the  seats  and  desks  such  as  to  allow  of  an  aisle,  or  free 
passage  of  at  least  two  feet  around  the  outside  of  the  room,  and  between  each  range 
of  seats  for  two  scholars,  and  to  bring  each  pupil  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher  ? 

34.  What  accommodations  are  provided  for  the  teacher? 

iV.  B.  If  there  is  more  than  one  echool-room,  most  of  the  above  inqiurieM  must  be  an- 
noered  in  reference  to  each  room. 

D.    APPARATOB  AND  LIBRART. 

1.  Is  there  a  clock  ?  a  hand  bell?  compass?  movable  blackboard  ?  terrestrial  globe  7 
real  measures  of  all  kinds,  linear,  superficial,  solid  and  liquid  7  a  c-ollection  of  real 
objects  ? 

2.  What  extent  of  blackboard,  or  black  surface  T 

3.  Is  there  a  map  of  the  city  or  town^  county?  state?  United  States?  American 
continent  ?  the  world  ? 

4.  Is  there  a  set  of  outline  maps,  and  plates  to  facilitate  map  drawing  7 

5.  Is  there  a  numeral  frame  ?  a  set  of  geometrical  solids  ?  olocka  to  illostrate  cube 
root? 
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6.  Are  there  charts  illustrating  the  elements  of  the  voice  T  the  principles  of  eloea- 
tion  ?  analysis  of  sentences  ?  the  chronology  of  the  world,  and  dififerent  nations  ?  the 
geology  of  the  state  ?  the  distribution  of  plants,  and  animals  over  the  world?  animal  and 
vegetable  physiology,  &c.  ? 

7.  Is  there  a  magic-lantern  with  diagrams,  or  slides  to  illustrate  natural  histwy? 
botany  ?  astronomy  f  great  events,  and  great  names  in  history  ?  costumes  and  manners 
of  different  nations,  &c.  ? 

8.  Is  there  a  collection  of  apparatus  to  illustrfite  the  laws  of  matter?  the  laws  of 
motion  ?  mechanics  ?  hydrostatics  ?  hydraulics  ?  pneumatics  ?  electricity  ?  cities  ? 
magnetism  ^ 

9.  Is  there  a  library  of  books  of  reference,  such  as  a  comprehensive  dictionary  of  the 
English  language ;  a  Greek  lexicon,  and  Latin  do. ;  an  encyclopedia ;  agasetteer,'&e.  ? 

10.  Is  there  a  library  of  books  for  circulation  ?  and  if  so,  on  what  terms,  and  in  what 
manner  are  the  books  drawn  ? 

in.— THE  SCHOOL. 

A.  GENERAL. 

1.  What  is  the  grade  of  the  school  ?  primary  ?  secondary^  ?  superior  ? 

8.  On  what  principles  is  the  grade  ot  the  school  determined  ?  by  the  sex  ?  by  the  age 
or  proficiency  of  the  pupils  ? 

3.  By  what  authority  or  regulations  are  pupils  admitted  ? 

4.  By  whom  is  the  teacher  examined  and  employed,  and  to  whom  responsible  ? 

5*  In  what  manner  is  the  teacher  examined  ?  by  oral  or  written  questions  and  an* 
swers  ?  in  public  or  private  ?  alone,  or  with  other  candidates  ? 

6.  What  evidence  is  required  of  good  moral  character?  of  aptness  to  teach?  <tf 
ability  to  govern  ? 

7'  In  what  manner  is  the  teacher  inducted  into  his  office? 

N.  B.    The  remaining  inquirie*  are  to  be  addretsed  directly  to  the  teacher. 

B.  TEACHER. 

1.  Teacher's  name  ? 

2.  Age  and  place  of  birth  ? 

3.  Have  you  attended  a  normal  school  ?  which,  and  how  long  ? 

4.  Have  you  attended  a  college  ?  which,  and  how  long  ? 

5.  Have  you  attended  an  academy,  or  any  other  school  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  m 
which  you  are  now  teaching?  and  how  long? 

6.  riow  many  sessions  of  a  teacher's  institute  have  you  attended  ? 

7.  What  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  have  you  read  ?  ^ 
6.  What  books  or  documents  on  schools  or  education  do  you  own  ? 

9.  What  educational  periodicals  do  you  take  ? 

10.  Do  you  belong  to  any  teacher's  or  educational  association,  and  how  many  of  its 
meetings  have  you  attended  during  the  last  year  ? 

11.  Do  you  keep  a  journal  of  your  reading  on  the  subject  of  education,  or  of  your 
observations  in  schools,  or  of  your  own  plans  and  experiments,  and  of  the  improvements 
your  experience  suggests  ? 

12.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  teaching,  and  in  what  grade  of  schools  ? 

13.  For  how  long  a  time  are  you  engaged  in  this  school  ? 

14.  Do  you  propose  to  make  teaching  your  business  for  life? 

15.  How  many  hours  daily  are  you  occupied  in  the  school? 

16.  Is  your  time  wholly  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  school  ?  or  is  it  paitially 
employed  in  some  other  occupation  ?    If  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  it  ? 

17.  What  is  your  compensation  per  month? 

C.   ATTENDANCE. 

1.  Do  you  keep  a  register  of  admission  and  attendance  ? 

2.  Number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  registered  during  the  term  ?  boys  ?  g;irls  ? 

3.  How  many,  boys  and  girls  respectively,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fb«ir? 
between  four  and  five  ?  five  and  six  ?  six  and  sevent  seven  and  ei^t  ?  eight  and  aioe? 
nine  and  ten  ?  ten  and  eleven  ?  eleven  and  twelve  ?  twelve  and  thirteen  ?  thirteen  and 
fourteen  ?  fourteen  and  fifteen  ?  fifteen  and  sixteen  ?  over  sixteen  ? 

4.  At  what  age  do  pupils  conunonly  enter,  and  at  what  age  do  they  commoolj  Isavt 
school? 

5.  Do  vou  have  particular  periods  of  the  year  at  which  pupils  are  admitted  ? 

6.  Is  the  admission  of  pupils  strictly  limited  to  those  particular  periods  ?  or  art  Uity 
admitted  at  any  period  ? 

7.  What  proportion  of  your  pupils  attend  regularly  throoghont  the  jear  or 
except  in  sickness? 
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8.  How  many  attend  three-ftmrths  of  the  term  ?  mu-half?  less  than  one-half  f  less 
!aan  one-fourth  f 

9.  How  do  you  ascertain  the  causes  of  absence  ?  By  receivins  a  written  excuse  T 
by  inquiring  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  ?   if  by  the  latter,  who  makes  the  inquiry  ? 

10.  What  measures  do  you  adopt  to  secure  regular  attendance  ?  by  vacating  their 
seats  after  a  certain  number  of  at»ences  without  excuse  ?  by  informing  parents  by 
weekly  or  monthly  reports  ?  by  regulating  the  standing  of  pupils  in  part  by  their 
attendance  ? 

11.  Do  you  enforce  punctuality,  as  well  as  regularity  of  attendance  ?  and  how  T 

12.  How  many  hours  in  the  day  is  your  school  in  session  ?  and  how  many  interrala 
fur  recreation  ? 

13.  How  many  half  days  in  the  week  do  you  keep  school  ?  do  you  hare  half  holidays 
on  Saturday  and  Wednesday  ? 

14.  When  and  for  how  long  a  time  are  your  vacations  and  holidays  ? 

D.    CLASSIFICATION. 

1.  Are  the  pupils  classified  according  to  age? 

2.  Is  there  a  distinct  classification  of  the  pupils,  according  to  their  proficiency  in 
each  branch  of  study  ?  1.  e.,  are  they  classified  according  to  their  proficiency  in  spcIUng  ? 
in  readinj:  ?  in  arithmetic  ?  or  does  their  proficiency  in  one  branch,  say  that  of  reading, 
regulate  the  classification  in  all  the  branches  ? 

3.  Into  how  many  classes,  in  each  branch  respectively,  are  your  pupils  arranged? 
and  how  many  pupils  in  each  class  ? 

4.  Do  you  have  a  time-table,  with  an  exercise  for  a  specified  portion  of  each  session? 

5.  How  many  hours,  or  half-hours,  are  devoted  to  each  subject,  daily  I  weekly  7 

6.  Do  you  keep  class-registers,  in  which  every  absence,  recitation,  and  the  standing 
of  each  member  is  noted  ? 

E.    COURSE    or   INSTRUCTION. 
1.  PHYSICAL  DKPARTMKST. 

1.  Have  you  reflectedon  the  importance  of  pure  air,  correct  personal  habits,  clean- 
liness, and  exercise,  in  the  school  training  of  your  pupils  ? 

.  2.  Have  you  devised  a  series  of  games  or  movements  in  which  your  pupils  can,  at 
proper  times,  engage,  and  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  strength  and  activity  in  all 
the  different  muscles? 

3.  Is  the  play -ground  furnished  with  the  circular  swing  f  vaulting  frame?  climbing 
pole,  or  other  simpler  forms  of  gymnastic  machinery? 

^4.  Is  any  portion  of  the  play -ground  covered,  to  protect  it  from  rain  and  inclement 
weather  ? 

5.  Do  your  pupils  meet  in  the  play-ground  before  entering  the  school,  and  how  often 
do  they  resort  to  it  during  the  school  session? 

6.  Are  they  superintended  during  their  sports  and  exercises  ? 

7.  How  do  you  secure  the  requisite  purity  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
school  and  class-rooms,  at  all  times  ? 

8.  Do  you  attend  to  the  postures  of  your  pupils  at  their  desks,  and  recitations? 

9.  Do  you  make  recitation,  reading  aloud,  and  singing,  the  means  of  physical 
training? 

10.  Do  you  apply  the  principles  of  physiology  as  developed  in  text-books,  or  in  your 
oral  instructions  to  the  practical  duties  of  the  school-room,  and  of  daily  experience  ? 

3.   MORAL  AMD   RELIGIOUS   DEPARTMKNT. 

1.  Is  the  school  daily  assembled  and  dismissed  with  religious  exercises?  with 
prayer  ?  reading  of  the  scriptures  ? 

2.  Is  the  Bible  or  selections  read  as  a  religious  exercise  every  day  in  classes?  or  by 
a  portion  of  the  school  ?  or  by  the  teacher  ? 

3.  Are  the  pupils  required  to  commit  to  memory  psalms,  passages  of  scriptures,  &c.  ? 

4.  Do  yinu  give  a  systematic  course  of  lessons  from  scripture  ? 

5.  Do  all  children  receive  religious  instruction  daily?  or  is  it  restricted  to  particular 
days,  and  to  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  7 

6.  In  case  any  parent  objects  to  the  course  pursued  in  conducting  religious  exer- 
cises, or  in  imparting  religious  instruction,  what  course  do  you  pursue  ?  Are  the  chil- 
dren of  such  parents  allowed  to  be  absent  at  the  time  ?  or  excused  from  taking  part  in 
such  exercise  or  instruction? 

7.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  by  the  clergy  of  different  denominations  to  nve  relig 
ious  instruction  on  certain  days  in  the  week,  to  the  pupils  of  their  Mverail  penna- 
sions  7  and  if  so,  with  what  success  7 
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6.  Apart  from  direct  religioas  instruction  and  influence,  what  do  you  do  to  htm 
moral  habits,  the  habit  of  always  acting  conscientiously  ?  of  always  telling  the  tntkr- 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth?  of  punctuality  and  regularity  7  of  diligence? 
of  perseverance  ?  of  forethought  ?  of  kindness;  of  courtesy?  of  mercy  to  inferior  sni- 
BMus?  of  forgiveness  ?  of  charitableness  ?  of  justice?  of  respect  to  property?  of  respect 
for  superiors  ?  of  submission  to  the  authority  of  law  ?  of  truth  ?  of  reverence  for  God 
and  obedience  to  his  laws  ? 

9.  Do  you  administer  the  government  of  your  school  with  special  reference  to  the 
moral  culture  of  your  pupils  f  in  holding  out  motives  to  study  and  good  behavior?  in  the 
punishments  inflicted,  dec.  ? 

3.  U^KLLBCTCAL  DBPAJLTMBIIT. 

1.  Have  you  formed,  for  your  own  guidance,  any  scheme  of  the  work  to  be  dbne  br 
you  in  developing,  training,  and  storing  the  minds  of  your  pupils  ?  of  the  order  in  whioi 
the  several  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind  should  be  developed,  so  that  its  growth 
shall  be  symmetrical  and  vigorous  ? 

2.  By  what  studies,  and  in  what  manner,  do  you  cultivate  the  power  and  habit  of 
accurate  observation  ?  memory  I  comparison  ?  calculation  ?  reflection  ?  reascming  ? 
imagination?  expression? 

4.   JKBTnCTICAL  I>KPARTMB!fT. 

1.  Do  you  embrace  in  your  ideas  of  primary  education  the  development  of  the  senti* 
ment  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  love  of  order,  harmony,  and  suitableness,  in  nature,  sit, 
literature,  and  life  ? 

2.  Do  you  make  occasional  excursions  to  interesting  natural  objects  in  ycnr  nei^ 
borhood,  improve  the  principal  phenomena  of  nature  as  they  occur,  employ  music, 
drawing,  and  recitation  as  elements  in  this  branch  of  education  ? 

3.  Do  you  have  regard  to  this  department  in  cultivating  order,  cleanliness,  sad 
grace .'  in  the  personal  habits  of  your  pupils  ? 

5.  INDCSTSIAL  DKPAETMBKT. 

1.  Are  any  industrial  branches  taught,  such  as  sewing,  knitting,  dress-making,  &C.7 
at  what  hours  ?  and  by  whom  ? 

2.  Do  you  communicate  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  domes- 
tic and  rural  economy,  and  of  technology  ? 

STUDIES   AND   TEXT-BOOKl. 

1.  Enumerate  the  branches  taught,  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  to  each 
branch  ? 

2.  Enumerate  the  hooka  used  in  teaching  each  branch  ? 

3.  Mention  what  books  are  used  by  each  class  ?  ' 

4.  By  what  authority  are  the  books  introduced  into  the  school  ? 

5.  Dio  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  inducing  parents  to  provide  the  neoesssiy 
books? 

6.  How  many  pupils  are  unprovided  with  all  the  necessary  books  and  stationery  ? 

7.  Can  all  the  books  required  be  obtained  without  difficulty  in  the  neighborhood? 

8.  Is  there  any  plan  adopted  for  supplying  poor  children  with  books,  slates,  iu^ 
gratuitously  or  at  reduced  prices  ? 

9.  Are  the  school-books  used  considered  by  ^ou  in  every  respect  satisfactory  ? 

10.  Have  you  any  improvement  to  suggest  in  the  books,  or  mode  of  supplying  the 
school? 

11.  Are  writing  materials  provided  by  the  children?  by  the  teacher?  by  the  local 
school  committee  ?  or  how  ? 

ICBTHOD0. 

1.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  branches,  do  you  practice  individual  teaching? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  you  practice  the  collective  and  simultaneous  method,  or  addras 
your  teaching  to  a  class  or  the  school  ? 

3.  Are  your  collective  lessons  devoted  to  subjects  on  which  improvement  depends  on 
the  amount  of  individual  practice,  as  reading  and  spelling,  or  to  subjects  connected 
with  manners,  morals,  and  religion  ? 

4.  Do  you  aim  to  characterize  your  collective  lessons  by  simplicity,  both  of  manner 
and  illustration,  and  by  animation,  both  of  voice  and  manner  ? 

5.  Do  you  rest  satisfied  if  you  obtain  an  answer  to  a  question  from  one,  or  do  yoa 
repeat  and  remodel  the  question  till  the  matter  is  understood  and  answered  bj  all  ? 

6.  Do  you  employ  your  pupils  as  monitors  of  order?  attendance,  6ce.  ? 
.   7.  To  what  extent  do  you  empltyy  your  pupils  as  UMnitors  in  teaching  T 

6.  Do  you  train  every  monitor  in  every  lesson  he  is  to  teach  ? 
9.  Do  your  monitors  receive  any  remuneration  or  distinctioiiT 
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0.  What  branches  are  taught  orally  ? 

11.  Are  the  pupils  exercised  in  catechising  each  other? 

12.  Are  the  pupils  exercised  in  giving  written  answers  to  written  questions  T 

13.  Do  you  occasionally  require  your  pupils  to  write  from  memory  an  abstract  of  the 
lesson? 

14.  Do  you  call  on  your  scholars  to  recite  individually  in  the  order  in  which  they  tm 
arranged  in  the  class  ? 

15.  Do  you  put  out  your  questions  to  the  whole  class  or  school,  and  then  point  to  the 
individual  to  answer  ? 

16.  Do  you  require  every  error  to  be  corrected  by  the  pupil  making  it,  after  it  has 
been  corrected  by  another  pupil,  or  by  yourself? 

17.  Do  you  aim  at  giving  your  pupils  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  few  subjects,  or 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  many  ? 

18.  Do  you  feel  at  the  close  of  every  lesson  that  your  pupils  reslly  understand  what 
they  have  been  attending  to,  and  that  the  subject  has  become  a  means  of  intelleetaal 
development  f 

19.  Are  lessons  in  the  various  branches  prescribed  for  preparation  at  home  ? 

20.  Do  you  have  recourse  occasionally  to  singine,  or  gymnastic  exercises,  to  relieve 
the  mind,  and  sustain  the  attention  of  your  pupils  during  the  progress  of  a  lesson  ? 

21.  For  how  many  consecutive  minutes  do  you  keep  a  class  at  recitation  or  lesson  T 

22.  To  what  extent  do  you  practice  the  system  of  int<>r rogation,  i. «.,  a  plan  of  care- 
fully devised  questions,  by  which  the  limits  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  is  discovered,  and 
he,  at  the  same  time,  is  led  to  infer  some  new  truth  ? 

23.  Do  you  require  frequent  and  full  explanation  from  your  pupils  of  the  meaning 
and  etymologies  of  words,  used  in  their  spelling,  reading,  and  other  lessons  ? 

24.  Do  you  avoid  indefinite  questions,  and  such  as,  by  admitting  of  only  "y^,**  or 
"  no"  for  an  answer,  encourage  guessing  ? 

25.  Do  you  employ  the  elliptic,  or  suggestive  system,  in  which  the  pupil  is  expected 
to  fill  up  in  a  statement  an  important  omission,  or  to  infer  the  fact  or  truth  of  a  propo- 
sition which  logically  follows  from  so  much  as  is  Stated  ? 

26.  However  important  you  may  deem  one  or  more  of  these  or  other  methods,  do  you 
aim  to  vary  the  same  and  to  adapt  your  methods  to  the  study,  the  difficulty,  the  class, 
or  the  individual  in  hand  ? 

27.  Do  you  aim  to  bring  your  own  mind  and  heart  into  immediate  and  creative  con- 
tact with  the  mind  and  heart  of  each  pupil  ? 

28.  Give  a  statement  of  any  peculiarity  of  method  pursued  by  you  ? 

BPELLINO. 

I.  Do  you  classify  your  school  in  reference  to  spelling,  as  distinct  firom  reading 
^  2.  Do  you  confine  the  spelling  exercise  to  a  text-book  in  spelling  ? 

3.  Do  you  require  a  definition  or  explanation  of  every  word  put  out  in  the  spelling 
exercise  ? 

4.  Do  you  sometimes  test  correctness  in  spelling,  by  dictatiuK  sentences  containing 
one  or  more  words  of  the  spelling  lesson,  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard  or  slate  ? 

5.  Do  you  put  out  the  words  to  be  spelled  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the 
spelling-book  t 

6.  Do  you  call  on  the  pupils  to  spell  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  class  ? 

7.  Do  vou  put  out  the  word  to  the  whole  class,  and  then  designate  the  pupil  who 
shall  spell  the  same  ? 

8.  Do  you  practice  your  pupils  in  both  oral  and  written  spelling  of  the  more  difiicult 
words? 

9.  Do  you  require  the  pupil  to  write  on  the  blackboard  the  word  he  has  misspelled 
orally  ? 

10.  Do  you  practice  the  method  of  dictating  a  nmnber  of  words  to  be  written  by  the 
class  as  a  general  exercise  ? 

II.  Do  you  require  that  the  pupils  should  pass  their  slates  or  papers  containing 
their  spelling  lesson,  to  be  corrected  by  each  other? 

12.  Do  you  require  each  pupil  to  rewrite  correctly,  and  spell  orally,  the  words 
which  have  been  misspelled  in  the  writing  exercise  ? 

13.  Do  you  require  the  pupil  to  pronounce  the  word  before  he  attempts  to  spell 
the  same  ? 

14.  Do  you  require  the  pupil  to  pronounce  each  syllable  as  he  spells  it,  together 
vqth  the  syllable  already  pronounceo  ? 

15.  Do  you  require  your  elder  pupils  to  copy  pieces  of  poetry  and  exercise  in  gram* 
mar,  with  a  view  to  improvement  in  spelling  ? 

16.  Do  you  require  frequent  exercise  in  original  composition,  partly  to  test  and  im* 
prove  their  habits  of  spelling,  as  well  as  of  punctuation  and  capitalisation  ? 
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READUfO. 


1.  Do  Tou  define  and  limit  the  portion  to  be  read  by  a  class? 

2.  is  the  portion  assigned  of  such  moderate  length  as  to  allow  of  its  being  read  thne 
or  four  times  at  each  lesson  ? 

3.  Do  you  read  all  or  any  portion  of  the  lesson  at  the  time  it  is  giTen  out,  bj  the  w^ 
of  example  ? 

4.  Do  you  give  illustration  or  explanation  of  obscure  illusions,  difficult  words,  and 
point  to  sources  of  information  as  to  such  and  similar  difficulty  ? 

5.  Do  you  require  every  member  of  the  cla.ss  to  be  attentive  while  one  is  reading? 

6.  Do  you  call  on  the  class  to  read  in  the  order  in  which  thev  are  seated? 

7.  Do  you  commence  each  lesson  at  the  same  place  in  the  class  ? 

8.  Do  you  exact  particular  attention  to  the  p>o8ition  of  the  reader  ? 

9.  Do  you  require  that  he  throw  his  shoulders  back,  and  hold  the  book  at  the  right 
distance,  and  elevation  ? 

10.  Do  you  try  to  break  up  monotonous  tones  by  requiring  the  pupil  to  write  a  seo- 
tence  on  the  blackboard,  ana  then  to  read  the  same  ? 

11.  Do  you  allow,  as  an  occasional  exercise,  a  class,  or  each  member  of  a  class,  to 
select  a  piece  for  reading  ? 

12.  Do  you  point  out  on  the  map^  or  require  the  pupil  to  point  out  all  places  occur- 
ring in  the  lesson  read  ? 

13.  Do  you  encourage  mutual  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  class,  as  to  meaning 
of  words  ? 

14.  Do  you  encourage  a  free  detection  of  errors  ? 

15.  Do  you  require  at  the  beginning,  or  close  of  a  lesson,  an  explanation  of  the  gen- 
eral character,  style,  and  subject  of  the  lesson  ? 

16.  Do  you  teach  the  definitions,  and  etymologies,  and  spelling  of  words  in  the  read* 
lug  lessons  ? 

17.  Do  you  occasionally  require  the  class  to  read  in  conbert? 

18.  Do  you  occasionally  require  the  class  to  write  a  composition  on  the  subject  of 
the  lesson  ? 

19.  Do  you  require  every  error  in  reading  to  be  corrected  by  the  pupil  making  it? 

COMrOBITION. 

1.  Do  you  classify  your  pupils  in  reference  to  writing  composition  ? 

2.  Do  you  accustom  your  ]^oungest  pupils  to  write  or  print  words  and  short  sentences 
on  the  slate,  from  your  dictation  ? 

3.  Do  you  ask  them  to  print  or  write  something  about  what  they  have  seen  in  coming 
to  school,  or  read  in  the  reading  lesson  ? 

4.  As  a  preliminary  exercise  in  composition,  do  you  engage  them  in  familiar  talk 
about  something  they  have  seen  in  their  walk,  ana  has  happened  in  and  about  the 
school  ?  and  when  they  have  got  ideas,  and  can  clothe  them  orally  in  words,  do  yoo 
allow  them  as  a  privilege  to  write  or  print  the  same  on  the  slate  or  paper  ? 

5.  Do  you  give  out  a  number  of  words,  and  then  ask  your  pupils  to  frame  sentences 
in  which  those  words  are  used  ? 

6.  Do  you  require  your  older  pupils  to  keep  a  journal,  or  give  an  account  of  the  occor- 
rences  of  the  day,  as  an  exercise  in  composition  ? 

7.  Do  you  instruct  your  pupils  as  to  the  most  approved  form  of  dating,  commencing, 
and  closing  a  letter,  and  then  of  folding  and  addressing  the  same  for  the  post-office  ? 

8.  Do  you  require  your  pupils  to  write  a  letter  in  answer  to  some  supposed  inquiries, 
or  about  some  matter  of  business  ? 

9.  Do  you  request  your  older  pupils  to  write  out  what  they  can  recollect  of  a  sermon 
or  lecture  they  have  heard,  or  of  a  book  they  have  been  reading? 

10.  At  what  age  do  your  pupils  usually  commence  writing  easy  sentences  or  coon- 
positions  ? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Do  you  make  your  pupils  understand  that  the  rules  of  grammar  are  only  the  recog- 
nized usages  of  language  ? 

2.  Do  you  give  elementary  instruction  as  to  parts  of  speech  and  rules  of  construction, 
in  connection  with  the  reading  lessons  ^ 

3.  Do  you  accustom  your  pupils  to  construct  sentences  of  their  own,  using  different 
parts  of  speech,  on  the  blackboard? 

4.  Have  you  formed  the  habit  of  correct  speaking,  so  as  to  train,  by  your  own  exam* 
pike,  your  pupils  to  be  good  practical  grammarians  ? 

5.  At  what  age  do  your  pupils  generally  commence  thia  study  ? 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Are  your  pupils  classified  in  arithmetic  ? 

2.  Do  you  have  a  specified  time  assigned  for  attention  by  classes,  or  the  whole 
school,  to  this  study  ? 

3.  Do  you  use  a  numeral  franu^  and  commence  with  and  constantly  refer  to  ityuihU 
eijeeis  in  giving  elementary  ideas  of  number  ? 

4.  Do  you  question  at  every  step  in  an  arithmetical  operation  ? 

5.  Do  you  explain  easily  and  constantly  all  terms  and  marks? 

6.  Do  you  accustom  your  pupils  to  connect  the  abstract  principle  of  the  book  with  the 
objects  about  them  ? 

7.  Do  you  make  constant  use  of  the  blackboard  ? 

8.  Do  you  go  through  a  regular  system  of  mental  arithmetic  with  each  class  or 
pupil  ? 

9.  Do  you  allow  a  pupil  or  class  to  proceed  to  a  second  example,  unless  you  are  quite 
sure  the  first  is  thoroughly  understooo  ? 

10.  Do  you  always  give  one  or  more  additional  examples  under  each  rule  than  are  to 
be  found  in  the  text-book  ? 

11.  At  what  age  do  your  pupils  generally  commence  arithmetic? 

« 

PENMANSHIF. 

1.  How  many  pupils  attend  to  penmanship  ? 

2.  Does  your  whole  school  attend  to  writing  at  the  same  time  ? 

3.  How  often  do  they  attend  to  writing,  in  morning  and  afternoon,  and  how  long  at 
each  exercise  ? 

4.  Have  you  any  physical  exercises  to  give  strength  and  flexibility  to  the  hand  and 
wrist? 

5.  Do  you  require  the  books  to  be  kept  clesn,  free  from  blots,  and  without  the  cor- 
ners being  turned  down  ? 

6.  Have  you  a  system  of  teaching  penmanship? 

7.  Do  you  practice  setting  the  copies  in  each  book  ? 

8.  Do  you  occasionally  write  in  chalk  on  the  blackboard  a  copy,  and  require  the 
whole  school  to  imitate  your  mode  of  doing  the  same? 

9.  How  are  the  pupils  supplied  with  copy  books  ?  with  ink?  with  pens 7 

10.  Dn  you  instruct  your  pupiU  in  the  art  of  making  a  pen  ? 

11.  Do  you  use  metal  or  quill  pens  ? 

12.  Do  you  show  your  pupils  how  to  clean,  and  repair  metal  pens  with  a  file  ? 

13.  Do  you  require  your  pupils  to  remove  every  ink-spot  made  by  them,  accidentally 
or  otherwise,  on  the  desk  or  floor  ? 

14.  Do  you  allow  the  ink  to  remain  in  the  ink  pots,  or  the  ink  pots  in  the  desk,  ex- 
cept when  the  class  or  school  is  engaged  in  writing  ? 

15.  Do  you  occasionally  encourage  your  pupils  to  exchange  specimens  of  their  pen- 
manship with  pupils  of  some  neighl)oring  school  or  schools? 

16.  At  what  age  do  your  pupils  commence  writing? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Have  you  a  compass,  and  do  you  make  your  pupils  acouainted  with  the  four  car- 
dinal points  of  the  heavens,  and  have  you  the  same  marked  on  the  floor  or  ceiling  of 
your  school-room  ? 

2.  Do  you  learn  them  how  to  find  the  north  star  at  night,  and  to  locate  the  north 
wherever  they  may  be  by  day  ? 

3.  Have  you  a  terrestrial  globe  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  connected  by  a 
hinge,  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  two  hemispheres,  or  map  of  the  world? 

4.  Have  you  a  large  globe  painted  black,  on  which  the  pupils  may  give  an  outline  in 
chalk,  of  latitude,  longitude,  zones,  &c.  ? 

5.  In  the  absence  of  any  globe,  do  you  construct  a  globe,  or  make  use  of  some  com- 
mon object  like  an  apple,  for  this  purpose  ? 

6.  Do  you  aim  to  give  your  young  pupils  clear  and  practical  ideas  of  distance  and 
direction,  and  the  elementary  ideas  of  geography,  by  constant  and  familiar  reference  to 
the  well  known  objects  and  physical  features  of  their  own  neighborhood  ? 

7.  Have  you  a  map  of  the  district,  town,  county,  or  state  in  which  the  school  is 
located  ? 

8.  Do  you  require  your  pupils  to  make  a  map  of  the  school-room,  or  play-ground,  and 
from  that  explain  the  principles  on  which  maps  are  constructed,  and  what  they  are 
made  to  represent  ? 

9.  Do  you  commence  map-drawing  by  accustoming  your  pupils  to  lay  off  the  lines  of 
latitude  and  longitude  on  the  blackboard  and  slate  ? 

10.  Do  you  find  any  advantages  in  placing  the  map  on  the  north  wall  of  the  room,  o 
hTaing  the  class  recite  facing  the  north  ? 
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11.  Do  you  explain  the  diflferent  scales  on  which  maps  are  constructed  ? 

12.  Do  you  occasionally  require  your  pupils  to  designate  a  particular  place  both  oa 
the  globe  and  on  the  map,  and  also  to  point  with  the  finger  in  the  dix«ction  of  the 
same? 

13.  Do  you  connect  the  teaching  of  geography  with  the  reading  lessons,  and  espeeiaily 
with  the  study  of  history  ? 

14.  Do  you  occasionally  test  their  knowledge  of  geography  by  questioning  them  at  to 
places  and  productions  of  different  climates  mentioned  in  adTextisemsnts,  and  the 
shipping  intelligence  in  the  newspapers  7 

15.  1>D  you  occasionally  take  a  book  of  travels,  or  a  voyage,  and  require  your  papils 
to  trace  the  route  of  the  traveler,  on  a  map  of  their  own  construction  7 

16.  Do  you,  especially  with  the  older  pupils,  teach  geography  by  topes — ^rivers, 
mountains,  lakes  ? 

17.  Do  you  accustom  your  older  pupils  to  construct  their  own  geographical  tables,  in 
which  the  different  physical  features  of  a  country,  continent,  or  the  earth,  as  nwim- 
tains,  rivers,  &c.,  arc  classified  by  their  distinguishing  element,  such  as  length, 
height,  6ic.  1 

8.  At  what  age  do  your  pupils  enter  upon  this  study  ? 

HliTORT. 

1.  At  what  age  do  your  pupils  commence  the  study  of  history  ? 

2.  Do  you,  at  any  period  of  his  education,  endeavor  to  give  each  pupil  a  clear  and 
practical  idea  of  the  measurement  of  time,  t.  e.,  of  the  comparative  length  of  a  minnte, 
an  hour,  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  and  a  vear? 

3.  Do  you  aim  in  any  way  to  make  him  conceive  the  want  of  his  own  experience 
during  a  day,  a  week,  or  year,  as  constituting  his  own  chronology  and  history  for  that 
period  of  time,  and  so  apply  the  idea  to  the  chronology  and  luistory  of  a  people,  or 
state? 

4.  Do  you  modify  the  exercise  of  map-drawing,  by  requiring  your  pupils  to  fill  up  an 
outline  map  of  the  world,  with  the  nations  as  they  were  at  a  particular  epoch?  and  so 
of  each  country,  as  different  exercises? 

5.  Do  you  occasionally  require  your  pupils  to  denote  on  an  outline  m^  of  the  world, 
the  birth-place  (date,  &c.)  of  celebrated  persons  who  have  led  armies,  fminded  colonies, 
or  changed  the  moral  aspects  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  7 

6.  Do  you  always  require  your  pupils  to  study  history  with  constant  reference  to 
geography  and  the  map  ? 

7.  Do  you  accustom  your  pupils  to  make  their  own  tables  and  chronology  ? 

8.  Do  you  occasionally  give  out  a  particular  period  in  the  history  of  a  country,  and 
the  world,  as  an  exercise  in  composition  or  conversation,  pointing  out  several  anthon 
to  be  consulted  on  the  subject  ? 

9.  Do  you  make  your  lesson  in  history  at  the  same  time  a  reading  lesson  ? 

10.  Do  you  aim,  by  the  aid  of  pictorial  representation,  poetic  extracts,  and  vivid  oral 
description,  to  enlist  the  imagination  in  realising  the  scenery,  occupations,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  whose  history  they  are  studying  ? 

11.  Do  you  avoid  the  common  method  of  assigning  a  certain  number  of  pages  for  a 
lesson,  and  requiring  the  pupils  to  answer  the  prepared  questions  thereon  7 

12.  Do  you  aim  to  conduct  your  lessons  in  history  mainly  with  a  view  of  showing 
^m  how  to  study  it  by  themselves,  and  after  they  leave  school,  than  of  going  over 
much  ground  7 

13.  Do  you  aim  to  show  the  influence  which  certain  individuals,  and  classes  of  men, 
exerted  on  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  lived  7 

DRAWING. 

1.  Have  you  acquired  the  art  of  drawing  as  a  beautiful  and  expressive  langnsge,  and 
as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  work  of  education  generally ;  by  exercising  the  eye  and  the 
hand,  training  and  enlarging  several  of  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  cultivating 
the  taste  in  all  that  depends  on  form,  proportion,  harmony,  and  colors  7 

2.  Do  you  not  find  it  an  indispensable  help  in  teaching  penmanship,  geography, 
physiology,  geometry,  surveying,  navigation,  astronomy,  mechanics,  and  natural  pin- 
losophvf 

3.  Have  you  prepared  yourself  to  teach  it  to  your  pupils,  for  its  constant  and  manifold 
use  in  almost  every  occupation  in  practical  life  ;  to  all  engaged  in  producing  articles  of 
utility,  ornament,  and  taste  ;  and  a  source  of  innocent  and  refining  recreation  in  every 
home? 

4.  Do  you  resort  to  even  its  simplest  forms  and  exercises,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
.esting  and  employing  your  youngest  pupils,  while  you  are  engaged  in  instructing  ths 
more  advanced  classes  7 

5.  If  it  is  a  regular  branch  in  your  scheme  of  instruction,  do  you  teach  it  oa  a  sy** 
tem ;  commencing  with  the  first  elements,  and  insisting  on  your  pupils  giving  thor 
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whole  attention  to  each  lesson,  and  on  their  acquiring,  by  constant  practice,  accuracy  and 
facility  in  each  successive  exercise  ? 

6.  Do  you  accustom  them  to  frequent  review  of  the  principles  already  acquired,  and 
teach  them  to  distinguish  practically  between  light  and  accurate  lines,  and  those  which 
are  coarse  and  careless  ? 

7.  Do  they  draw  at  different  times  from  copies,  models,  and  nature  ? 

8.  Do  you  require  your  pupils  to  preserve  their  drawings,  both  as  a  check  on  the 
formation  of  careless  and  untidy  habits,  and  as  a  means  of  self-criticism  ? 

9.  Do  you  so  teach  as  to  make  your  pupils  feel  that  even  moderate  success  requires 
attention,  exercises  the  judgment,  cultivates  the  tastes,  makes  the  eye  observant  and 
the  movements  of  the  hand  exact,  and  at  the  same  time  imparts  a  new,  beautiful,  and 
expressive  language  ? 

MUSIC. 

1.  Can  you  sing  by  note? 

2.  Can  you  plav  upon  any  instrument? 

3.  Do  you  teach  or  cause  singing  in  school,  cither  by  rote  or  by  note? 

4.  Do  you  use  singing  as  a  relieving  exercise  for  ill  humor  or  weariness  in  school? 

5.  Do  you  use  any  instrument,  or  have  any  used,  as  an  accompaniment  to  singing? 

6.  Do  you  teach  to  use  the  proper  musical  voice  in  singing? 

7.  Do  you  do  so  from  ear,  or  from  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  vocal  oigana  ? 

8.  How  many  of  your  pupils  prove  on  trial  unable  to  understand  music,  or  acquire 
even  a  moderate  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  practice  ? 

GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Do  you  enter  on  your  duties  in  the  school-room  in  the  right  spirit,  in  good  health, 
and  with  the  right  preparation  for  your  work? 

2.  Do  you  aim  to  make  your  children  love  you,  by  exhibiting  a  strong  sympathy  in 
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)ursuits,  and  a  fondness  for  their  company  ? 


3.  Do  you  attend  strictly  to  punctuality,  regularity,  and  order  in  your  own  duties  ? 

4.  Do  you  perform  your  work  with  animation,  exercise  constant  patience,  and  never 
lose  your  temper? 

5.  Do  you  exhibit  firmness,  impartiality,  kindness,  and  parental  regard  toward  your 
scholars  l 

6.  Do  you  see  that  your  oupils  are  all  properly  seated  and  every  way  physically  com- 
fortable, as  to  light,  air,  ana  temperature  ? 

7.  Do  you  see  that  all  your  children  at  all  tfmes  have  something  to  do,  and  a  motivt 
for  doing  it  ? 

8.  Do  you  make  order,  quietness,  and  obedience,  the  habU  of  your  school  ? 

9.  Do  you  aim  to  enlist  the  affection  and  activity  of  the  older  pupils  in  doing  good  to 
you  and  the  school  ? 

10.  Do  you  give  rewards  of  any  kind  ?  places  in  the  class  ?  ticket  ?  prizes,  as  part 
of  your  system  of  government  ? 

11.  What  punishments  are  inflicted?  corporal  punishment?  confinement?  deten- 
tion after  school  is  dismissed  ?  loss  of  place  in  class  ?  imposition  of  tasks  ?  and  for 
what  offenses  arc  these  and  other  punishments  inflicted  ? 

12.  If  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted,  what  is  the  instrument  used  ?  When  and  where 
is  the  chastisement  given?  ^ 

13.  Are  you  careful  to  avoid  a  spirit  of  fault-finding,  and  to  improve  every  proper 
occasion  for  a  judicious  use  of  praise  ?. 

14.  Are  you  careful  to  administer  rebuke  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  in  a  way 
to  evince  a  real  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  delinquent  ? 

15.  Do  you  try  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  parents  in  the  government  of  the 
school  ? 

1 6.  Have  you  had  cases  of  thoroughly  incorrigible  pupils  ?  and  if  so,  what  did  you 
do  with  them  ? 

17.  Do  you  find  that  emulation,  or  the  desire  of  surpassing,  can  be  employed  as  a 
motive  to  study  and  good  behavior,  without  stirring  up  jealousy,  envy,  and  ill-will,  and 
be  made  sultordinate  to  the  cultivation  of  kind  and  generous  feelings? 

18.  Are  your  rewards  bestowed  mainly  for  evidence  of  intellectual  capscity,  or  for 
habitual  industry,  regular  acquisition,  and  general  good  conduct  in  relation  to  the  duties 
of  the  school? 

19.  Are  your  punishments  unmixed  with  exhibition  of  personal  feelings,  such  as 
anger,  scorn,  sneer,  or  triumph? 

20.  Do  you  pay  proper  regard  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  culprit,  such  as  adit- 
ordered  nervous  system,  natural  irritability  and  restlessness  of  temperament,  or  debility 
of  body,  in  administering  punishment? 

21.  Have  you  observed  that  punishment  is  effectual  in  proportion  to  its  certainty 
more  than  to  its  severity  ?  and  more  fiom  the  nuuaner,  than  its  frequency  f 
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EXAMINATIONB.   • 

1.  Have  yoQ  periodical  reviews  of  lessons?  weekly  ?  monthly?  quarteiiy  ? 

2.  Do  you  conduct  the  reviews  by  oral  or  written  questions  and  answers  ? 

3.  Do  pulilic  examinations  of  the  pupils  take  place  periodically?  monthly?  qur- 
terly?  half  yearly?  annually? 

4.  Who  conducts  the  examinations  ?  Legally  appointed  committees  ?  Disinterested 
persons  on  invitation?    The  teacher? 

5.  On  what  principle  are  the  examinations  conducted?  Is  the  whole  month's, 
quarter's,  half-year's,  year's  work  stated,  and  the  portions  examined  fixed  by  the 
examiners  or  teacher  ? 

6.  Are  parents  invited  to  be  present? 

7.  Do  many  parents  attend  ?    How  can  they  be  induced  to  attend  more  frequently  ? 

PARENTAL   AND   FUBUC   INTEREST. 

1.  How  many  visits  have  been  made  to  your  school  during  the  current  year  or  tenn, 
by  committees  ? 

2.  How  many  parents  have  visited  your  school  during  the  same  period  ? 

3.  How  many  visits,  official  and  otherwise,  have  been  paid  to  your  school  during  the 
year  or  term  ? 

4.  How  many  times  have  you  been  invited  to  the  homes  of  your  pupils  ? 

5.  Specify  the  circumstances  that  appear  to  you  to  operate  most  m  retarding,  in  year 
locality,  the  progress  of  sound  and  comprehensive  education  ? 

6.  What  improvements  do  you  consider  desirable  in  the  organization  or  administra 
tion  of  your  school  ? 

OTHER   MEANS   OF   POPULAR   EDUCATION. 

1.  Number  of  orivat^  or  select  schools  in  the  district,  or  neighborhood  ? 

2.  Grade  and  designation  of  each  ? 

3.  Number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  ? 

4.  Rate  of  tuition  per  term  ? 

5.  Influence  of  these  schools  on  the  common  schools  ? 

6.  Can  the  common  school  be  so  improved  in  organization,  studies,  or  discipline  as 
to  supersede  them,  in  whole  or  in  part  ? 

7.  Name  of  every  lyceum  or  literary  society,  with  date  and  names  of  the  individuals 
principally  engaged  in  organizing  the  same  ? 

6.  Number  of  members  ?    Terms  of  admission  ?    Re^lar  exercises  of  each  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  exercises  calculated  to  interest  and  mstruct  the  community,  beyond 
those  who  arc  enrolled  as  members  ? 

10.  Can  any  or  all  of  these  societies  be  improved  so  to  act  more  directly  on,  or  in 
harmony  with  the  instruction  of  the  common  school  ?  ^ 

11.  Name  of  any  hbrary,  not  connected  with  the  common  school?  Date  andcir* 
cumstanccs  of  its  establishment  ? 

12.  Number  of  volumes?  Average  annual  increase?  Means  for  purchasing  new 
books? 

13.  Number  of  persons  having  access  to  ?     Conditions  for  drawing  books  ? 

14.  What  has  been  the  influence  of  the  library  on  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of 
the  .community  ? 

15.  Do  you  know  any  striking  examples  of  the  influence  of  even  a  good  common 
school  education  in  raising  individuals  bom  under  circumstances  of  extreme  poverty, 
to  positions  of  the  highest  usefulness  ? 

16.  Have  you  any  facts  to  show  the  diflference  between  the  pecuniary  value  of  edu- 
cated and  uneducated  laborers — between  the  laborer  with  his  hands,  and  the  laborer  with 
his  hands  and  his  mind  ? 

17.  Have  you  any  facts  to  show  the  relations  of  a  defective  and  faulty  educatioa,  in 
the  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood,  to  insanity  ?  The  influence  of  excessive  mental 
labor  on  inherited  predisposition  to  insanity  ? 

18.  Have  you  any  facts  to  show  the  influence  of  idleness  and  ignorance  in  leading 
to  a  career  of  crime  ? 

19.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  instance  of  a  criminal,  whoso  early  home  and  school 
education  was  properly  a^iended  to? 

20.  Is  any  additional  legislation  necessary  to  protect  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  from  excessive  labor,  and  secure  to  them,  from  parents,  guardians,  or  employers, 
the  privileges  of  an  elementary  education  ? 

21.  Have  you  any  vagrant  and  neglected  children  in  your  district  7  Would  not  a 
school  of  industry  be  desirable  for  such  children  ? 

22.  Do  you  know  of  instances  of  young  criminals  having  been  made  worse  by  haviitg 
been  sent  to  the  county  jail  or  state  prison  ?  Is  not  a  state  reform  school  needed  iar 
such  persons  ? 
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Saoh  was  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  information  sought.  The  form  in 
which  the  information  was  sought,  was  intended,  whenever  praotioable,  to  invite 
attention  to  the  defects,  if  any,  or  the  remedy  proposed.  The  mode  of  obtaining 
it,  was — 

1.  By  personal  inspection  and  inquiry. 

For  this  purpose,  and  the  collateral  object  of  disseminating  information  thus 
ooUected,  and  awakening  public  interest,  I  devoted  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
first  two  years  of  my  appointment,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  last  two. 
During  the  four  years,  I  have  visited  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  towns  and 
school  societies  of  the  State,  have  inspected  more  than  five  hundred  schools  while 
in  session,  have  conferred  with  more  than  1,300  school  tc-achers,  and  with  one  or 
more  school  visitors  or  district  committee  in  every  society  or  district  visited,  have 
questioned  children  in  the  school  and  out  of  it,  as  to  the  modes  in  which  they 
were  taught,  and  to  ascertain  the  universality  and  practical  nature  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  these  schools,  I  have  inquired  as  to  the  early  intellectual  and  moral 
education  of  large  numbers  of  persons  who  have  become  a  burden  and  an  ex- 
pense to  the  community,  by  their  vices,  poverty,  and  crime. 

To  enable  me  to  correct  and  compare  the  results  of  my  own  observation,  I  have 
employed,  at  my  own  expense,  at  ditfcrent  times,  six  persons  practically  acquiunt- 
ed  with,  and  deeply  interested  in,  the  subject,  from  many  years'  experience  as 
teachers  or  school  visitors,  to  visit  most  of  the  towns  in  six,  out  of  the  eight, 
counties  of  the  state.  The  report  of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  who  has  visited  57 
towns,  including  69  school  societies,  and  addressed  .the  children  in  154  schools,  and 
76  public  meetings  of  parents  and  friends  of  education,  is  herewith  appended. 

2.  By  official  returns  from  school  visiters. 

Agreeable  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1838,  blank  forms  for  statistical 
returns,  including  the  moat  important  points  of  inquiry  above  specified,  were 
prepared  and  forwarded  to  school  visitors,  in  1839  and  1840,  and  returns  were 
were  received,  in  the  course  of  the  two  years,  from  all  but  fifteen  school 
societies.  In  1841,  information,  varying  in  some  particulars,  was  received  from 
the  s;ime  class  of  officers,  in  a  series  of  connected  remarks. 

3.  By  the  annual  reports  of  school  visitors  to  their  respective  societies. 

More  than  one  hundred  of  these  documents,  evincing  the  most  minute  and 
faithful  inquiry,  and  containing  the  results  of  wide  and  long  continued  observa- 
tion and  refiection,  have  been  forwarded  to  this  department. 

4.  By  replies  to  circulars  and  letters  of  inquiry. 

Mure  than  three  thousand  circular  letters,  embracing,  at  different  times,  most 
of  the  points  omitted  in  the  returns  of  school  visitors,  have,  in  the  course  of  four 
years,  been  addressed  to  gentlemen  known  to  be  interested  in,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with,  the  subjects  on  which  information  was  sought.  These  applications 
have  been  invariably  treated  with  respect,  and,  in  most  instances,  the  replies  have 
been  full,  and  satisfactory. 

5.  By  statements  and  discussions,  in  county  conventions,  and  local  school 
meetings. 

In  these  meetings,  called  by  public  notice,  and  open  to  free  discussion,  the  most 
important  features  of  our  school  system  have  been  fully  considered,  and  many  in- 
teresting and  important  facts  stated,  on  the  personal  knowledge  of  teachers  and 
school  officers. 

6.  By  reports  from  voluntary  associations  for  the  improvement  of  common 
■chools. 

Associations  of  this  character  have  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  some 
of  which  have  prosecuted  the  object  had  in  view  with  zeal  and  perseverance,  and 
communicated,  from  time  to  time,  to  this  department,  the  results  of  their 
labors. 

The  information,  collected  in  these  various  modes,  have  been  classified,  con- 
densed, and  compared,  and  the  results  have  been  communicated,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  TjCgislature,  and  to  the  people,  through  the  Reports  of  the  Board,  the 
Connecticut  School  Journal,  and  addresses  at  public  jneetings. 

II.  In  1838,  there  was  a  great  want  of  information  respecting  the  schools, 
school  systems,  and  progress  of  popular  education  generally,  in  other  states  and 
ooutatries. 

I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  there  was  as  many  as  a  dozen  reports,  or  bodes  re- 
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lating  to  the  school  systems  of  other  states,  oat  of  the  ofiSoe  of  the  CommiMioiier 
of  the  Sohool  Fund,  in  the  State.  An  impression  prevailed,  to  some  extent,  that 
the  Connecticut  common  school  system,  if  not  the  only  one,  was  oertain^  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  that  little  or  no  attention  had  been  bestowed  on  this  great 
subject  by  the  legislatares  or  people  of  other  states  and  countries.  It  seemed  to 
me  desirable  to  correct  this  erroneous  impression,  and  to  show  to  the  Legislature 
and  people,  that  much  had  been  already  accomplished,  and  more  was  in  progresi, 
to  devise,  extend,  and  perfect  systems  of  public  education,  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  that  in  this  field,  nations  were  now  engaged  in  generons  rivalry  with 
each  other.  Without  intending  any  disparagement  to  our  own  schod  system,  or 
wishing  to  hold  up  the  scboote  or  school  systems  o(  other  ooimtries  as  pofact 
models  for  our  imitation  or  adoption,  it  seemed  desirable  to  disseminate  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature,  extent,  and  results  of  these  efforts,  on  the  broad  catholic 
principle,  *  that  the  true  greatness  of  a  state  does  not  consist  in  borrowing  nothing 
from  others,  but  in  borrowing  from  all  whatever  is  good,  and  in  perfecting  what  it 
appropriates.'  Other  states  had  acted  on  this  policy.  Pnuwia,  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  sent  some  of  her  best  teachers  into  Switaeriaiid  to 
study  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  by  Pestalom  and  other  edocators,  and 
has,  from  time  to  time,  engrafted  upon  her  system,  such  modifications,  and  tried 
m  her  normal  schools,  such  methc>ds  as  the  experience  of  other  ooontries  had 
proved  to  be  advantageous,  and  adapted  to  her  circumstances.  Holland,  through 
the  agency  of  her  school  inspectors,  and  voluntary  associations,  has  nnade  her 
teachers  aotjuainted  with  the  methods  and  practices  of  the  best  schoob  in  other 
countries.  France,  in  1811,  commissioned  Baron  Cuvier,  and  in  1830  and  1836, 
M.  Cousin,  to  visit  Holland,  Prussia,  and  other  German  States,  and  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools.  The  reports  of  these  distinguished  men  were 
widely  circulated  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  the  report  of  tiie  latter, 
especially,  have  been  widely  circulated  in  other  countries.  England,  through  her 
Boord  uf  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  before  organizing  her  schools  for  the  training 
of  pauper  children,  commissioned  intelligent  men  to  examine  the  best  schools  in 
Scotland,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  other  Continental  States,  in  order  to  profit 
by  their  experience.  The  same  course  has  been  pursued  in  this  country.  The 
original  Free  School  System  of  New  England,  as  established  in  MassachoKtti, 
was  but  a  modification  of  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  and  Germany.  Hie 
first  school  law  of  Connecticut,  enacted  in  1650,  is  almost  a  literal  transcript  of 
the  school  law  of  Massachusetts,  passed  in  1647.  And  the  school  systems  of 
nearly  all  the  states  have  been  framed  substantially  after  these  two— all  of  them, 
however,  embracing  some  modifications,  better  to  adapt  them  to  their  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  society.  In  1835,  the  legis- 
tnre  of  New  York  published  an  outline  of  the  Prussian  sohool  system,  consisting 
of  answers  given  by  a  gentleman  then  travelling  in  this  country  as  commissioner 
flrom  the  king  of  Pl'ussia.  to  a  series  of  questions  proposed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools.  This  was  afterwards  reprinted  by  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
ohusettA.  In  1836,  Prof.  Stowe  was  requested  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio  to  col- 
lect, during  his  contemplated  tour  in  Europe,  facts  and  information  in  relation  to 
the  various  systems  of  public  instruction,  and  to  make  report  thereof  <m  his  re- 
turn. This  report,  which  was  confined  principally  to  elementary  public  instmo- 
tion  in  Prussia  and  Wirtemberg,  was  printed  by  order  of  the  legislature,  and  sub- 
sequently published  by  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Massachusetts, 
and  other  states.  In  1839,  President  Bachc,  after  two  years  oif  personal  examin- 
ation, made  a  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  orphan  institutions,  and  schoob 
of  primary  and  secondary  instruction  in  Europe,  which  constitutes  an  oc4avo 
volume  of  666  pages.  This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
which  has  been  made  to  the  cause  of  education. 

The  information  embodied  in  these  various  reports  respecting  public  elementary 
education  in  Europe,  was  spread  before  the  Legislature  as  an  appendix  to  my  re- 
port in  1840,  and  sent  to  every  school  district,  together  wiih  selections  from  man 
than  thirty  publications  besides.  This  document  is  equal  to  a  volume  of  400 
pages  of  the  same  type  as  the  statutes  of  the  state,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
complete  account  of  public  elementary  education  embodied  in  a  single  volume. 

The  more  recent  scliool  documents,  in  several  of  the  United  States,  and  espS" 
oiaUy  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  have  been  mariced  by  great  abihty  and 
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.  research,  and  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  actual  condition,  and  modes  of  im- 
proving oommon  schools.  By  an  interchange  of  documents,  and  personal  and 
written  commonications  with  gentlemen  connected  with  this  department  in  their 
respec#ve  states,  and  some  opportonities  of  personal  inspection  of  the  schools.  I 
have  aimed  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  education  in  ine 
United  States.  Sach  portions  of  the  above  documents,  and  such  facts  as  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  in  other  ways,  which  seemed  applicable  to  our  own  ciroom- 
atanoes  for  warning,  encouragement,  or  imitation,  have  been,  from  time  to  time, 
communicated  to  the  legislature,  and  to  the  public. 

It  would  be  strange,  if  an  effort  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  this  glorious 
progress  of  universal  education  in  different  states  and  countries,  of  this  common 
effort  of  the  nations  to  lift  from  human  nature  the  burden  of  ignorance  and  error, 
of  this  glorious  emulation  in  adding  to  the  common  stock  of  human  knowledge, 
▼irtue,  and  happiness,  should  be  made  a  matter  of  reproach ;  and  much  more,  if 
it  should  be  so  far  misconstrued  as  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  deliberate  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  to.  impose  a  foreign  school 
system  upon  Connecticut  Certain  it  is,  that  Connecticut,  if  she  is  true  to  her 
past  history,  will  not  long  remain  cold  and  lifeless  amid  Uiis  common  zeal  for  im- 
provement, this  universal  sympathy  and  effort  to  promote  the  dignity  of  man. 

III.  In  1838,  no  facilities  had  been  offered  to  such  persons  as  wished  to  become 
teachers,  to  prepare  themselves  by  an  appropriate  course  of  study,  and  a  practical 
aoouaintance  wiUi  the  labors  and  duties  of  the  school-room,  for  die  work. 

,The  necessity  or  importance  of  providing  such  facilities  in  regard  to  Uie  pro- 
fession and  art  of  teaching,  as  the  common  sense  and  universal  experience  of 
mankind  had  proved  to  be  important  and  necessary  in  every  other  profession,  and 
in  every  oUier  art,  had  been  but  little  discussed  in  our  public  joumaLs,  in  legisla- 
tive halls,  or  in  public  addresses.  The  want  of  information  and  interest  on  this 
subject  it  has  been  a  leading  object  to  provide  for  through  the  Journal,  in  reports 
to  the  Legislature,  and  in  every  form  of  reaching  the  public  mind.  As  a 
demonstration  of  what  might  be  dune  to  improve  the  existing  qualification  of 
school  teachers,  arrangements  were  made  in  Hartford,  in  1839-40,  by  which,  in 
the  autumn,  a  class  of  twenty-six  young  men,  and  in  the  spring,  a  class  of  sixteen 
young  ladies,  were  enabled,  without  any  expense  to  Uiem,  to  review  and  continue 
their  studies  under  the  recitations  and  practical  lectures  of  experienced  teachers, 
and  to  witness,  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  citv,  other  modes  of  school 
arrangement,  instruction,  and  discipline,  than  those  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed. Every  member  of  these  classes  was  subsequently  employed  in  the 
common  schools,  and  most  of  them  still  continue  in  the  schools. 

Some  advance  has  also  been  made  towards  organizing  a  seminary  for  the  train- 
ing of  female  teachers,  in  connection  with  the  education  and  care  of  orphan 
children.  This  step,  if  it  can  be  compassed,  will  be  &  double  service  in  the  State 
and  the  cause  of  education.  It  will  provide  a  home,  and  the  means  of  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  culture  for  a  class  of  children,  who  most  need  the  succor- 
ing aid  of  individual  and  public  benevolence,  and  furnish  our  common  schools 
with  a  class  of  teachers,  who  have  been  drawn  to  the  work  of  preparation  by  a 
love  of  the  employment,  and  the  highest  motive  of  christian  benevolence.  As  soon 
as  a  proper  degree  of  legislative,  or  individual  co-operation  is  extended  to  commence 
this  enterprise  on  a  safe  footing,  the  services  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
successful  teachers  in  the  country  can  be  secured  gratuitously  as  Principal.* 

—  -     ■  -  -         —  •  I 

*  With  the  abolition  of  the  Board  this  enterprize  was  abandoned.  The  teacher  referred 
to  was  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  the  founder,  and  for  many  years  the  distinguished  Principal  of 
the  Female  Seminary  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  Female  education  in  this  country  owes  more  to  her 
than  to  any  one  individual.  Besides  conducting  successfully  a  large  female  seminary  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  educating  thousands  of  the  noblest  matrons  and  teachers  of  the 
land,  she  was  fortunate  enough,  by  interesting  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  other  influential  public 
men  in  New  Yoric,  to  secure  an  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the  literature 
fund  to  seminaries  for  female  education,  and  thus  place  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  academies  for  boys.  Mrs.  Willard  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Kensington,  in  Berlin,  Conn., 
and  commenced  her  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  common  school  of  her  native  district.  In  the 
same  parish,  thirty-five  years  afterwards  (1841),  she  was  invited  by  the  school  visitors  to 
superintend  the  summer  schools,  which  she  did,  infusing  new  life  into  the  schools,  and  In- 
teresting the  mothers  of  the  children  in  the  work  of  their  education. 
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IV  In  1838,  there  were,  in  the  State,  oompAratively,  bat  few  books  on  ednei- 
tion,  and  particularly  of  a  clan  calculated  to  interest,  inform,  and  aasiflt  lebool 
officers,  parents,  and  teachers  in  the  work  of  improving  common  schools. 

To  remedy  this  defect  in  part,  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  wis- 
established.  By  turning  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  course  of  the  four  yean, 
in  the  index  annexed,  it  will  be  seen,  that  almost  every  topic  connected  with  the 
practical  working  of  our  own  school  system,  and  the  mechanical  arrangemoiti, 
means  of  instruction,  classification,  discipline,  methods,  and  studies,  of  common 
schools,  is  discussed.  Copious  selections  from  standard  writers  on  education,  and 
original  communications  from  experienced  and  successful  teachers  and  educators^ 
have  been  published.  During  the  past  year,  extracts  from  ten  or  twelve  nev 
books  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  an  entire  work  on  slate  and  black  board  exer- 
cises, have  been  published.  If  the  methods  illustrated  and  described  in  this  last 
treatise  could  be  tried  in  all  the  schools,  it  would  change  the  entire  aspect  of 
common  sch(x>l  education. 

In  addition  to  the  time,  labor  and  expense  devoted  to  the  Journal,  no  efibrta 
have  been  spared  to  promote  the  circulation  of  such  works  as  Palmer's  Teacber*8 
Manual,  Abbott's  Teacher,  Hall's  lectures,  Dunn's  School master^s  Manoal, 
Davis'  Teacher  Taught,  Dwight's  Schoolmaster's  Friend,  Confessions  of  a  School- 
master, District  School  as  it  was.  Wood's  Sessional  School,  Treasons  on  ObjecH^ 
Hints  and  Methods  for  Teachers,  Dr.  Alcott's  State  and  Black  Board  Exercisei, 
&o.  I  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  there  are  now  at  least  two  thousand  Tolanies' 
more  of  such  works  owned  by,  or  accessible  to,  teachers  and  school  visitors,  than 
there  were  in  the  State  in  1840.  One  gentleman  alone  has  been  instrumeotal 
in  disposing  of  more  than  one  thousand  volumes,  in  tlie  course  of  the  Ixist  year. 

V.  Prior  to  1838,  no  efl^rts  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  or 
of  individuals,*  to  prepare  and  make  known  improved  plans  of  school-hooM 
architecture. 

In  no  department  of  the  system  was  there  more  pressing  necessi^^  for  im(H^>Te- 
ment,  at  once  thorough  and  general,  than  in  this.  In  no  other,  were  there  to  be 
found  so  few  instances  which  could  bo  pointed  to  as  models  for  imitation.  In  no 
other  were  the  disastrous  results  of  neglect  so  little  appreciated,  or  the  standard 
of  practical  attainment,  so  low.  More  than  nine  tenths  of  all  the  district  school- 
houses  erected  prior  to  1838,  and  which  have  not  been  sinod  renovated,  are  in- 
complete and  forlorn  specimens,  at  best,  of  what  such  structures  should  be.  They 
stand  in,  or  directly  on,  the  public  highwjty,  and  not  unfrequently  in  bleak,  and 
misheltered  situations,  without  any  playground  or  appropriate  out  buildingk 
They  are  unattractive  without,  and  small,  inconvenient,  and  uncomfortable  withm. 
They  are  imperfectly  supplied  with  the  means  of  ventilation,  and  uniform  tem- 
perature. They  are  so  lighted,  that  the  eyesight  of  the  scholar  is  not  unfrequently 
endangered  by  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  their  attention  distracted  by  every 
passing  object.  The  seats  are  invariably  too  high,  and  the  general  arranpement 
and  construction  of  the  seats  and  desks  are  not  calculated  to  promote  the  h^th, 
comfort,  and  successful  labor  of  the  pupils,  or  convenient  supervision  by  the 
teacher.  But  bad  as  most  of  them  were  originally,  they  are  rendered  worn 
from  the  want  of  proper  care  and  timely  and  necessary  repairs.  Almost  every 
old  school-house  which  I  have  visited,  is  hacked  and  disfigured,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  disgraced  by  improper,  profane,  or  licentious  images. 

Such  was  the  condition  oJF  many,  very  many,  of  those  **  moral  beauties"  of 
Connecticut — of  these  village  nurseries  of  health,  virtue,  and  intelligence.  Thsy 
stood,  and  many  of  them  still  stand,  in  mournful  and  disgraceful  contrast  with 
every  other  ctliBce  erected  for  public  or  domestic  use.  The  hand  of  improveroeot 
and  taste,  which  had  reached  other  structures,— our  colleges,  academies,  retreatiy 
prisons,  bridges,  had  not  reached  them. 

To  effect  a  reform  in  the  location,  construction,  and  furniture  of  the  district 
sohoolhouse,  public  attention  was  early  and  earnestly  called  to  the  sabjoet  The 
many  evil  influences,  direct  and  indirect,  on  the  health,  manners,  morals,  and  in- 
tellectunl  progress  of  children,  which  grew  out  of  their  bad  and  defective  structure, 
were  pointed  out.  The  improved  plans  which  had  been  published  by  individaalB| 
educational  societies,  and  legislatures  in  other  stiitc^,  were  procured  and  made 

*  The  premium  oflered  by  Brastns  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  of  East  Windsor,  in  1837,  lorths  bol 
model  of  a  school  desk,  should  be  excepted. 
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known  through  the  Journal  and  public  addreases.  New  plans  were  devised,  with 
the  advice  of  experienced  school  teachers  and  architects,  and  furnished  gratuitous- 
ly to  such  districts  as  were  building  new,  or  re-modeiling  their  old  houses.  Con- 
siderable cffi>rt  has  been  made,  and  expense  incurred,  to  induce  at  least  one  dis- 
trict in  each  county  to  erect  such  a  building  as  could  be  pointed  to  as  a  model  in 
the  essential  features  of  a  good  school-house,  and  to  ^pply  suitable  apparatus  and 
a  library  for  the  children,  teacher,  and  parents  generally. 

The  result  is,  that  within  the  lost  four  years,  more  than  fifty  new  school-houses 
have  been  erected,  and  a  greater  number  of  old  ones  entirely  re-modelled  in  their 
interior  arrangements,  on  correct  principles,  and  with  the  latest  improvementii. 
The  advance  which  has  been  made  in  this  department,  both  in  public  opinion  and 
and  public  action,  is  secure  from  accident,  for  it  is  put  into  brick  and  mortar,  and 
other  durable  materials.  Still,  the  work  is  but  just  begun,  and  there  are  many 
district  school-houses  old,  repulsive,  and  uncomfortable,  which  should  give  way  to 
new,  attractive,  and  convenient  structures.  To  aid  in  this  work  of  reform,  I  have 
embodi.'d,  in  the  accompanying  report,*  the  results  of  my  observation  and  reflec- 
tion on  the  general  principle  of  school-house  architecture,  with  such  plans  and 
descriptions  of  various  structures  recently  erected  or  prepared,  as  will  enable  any 
district  to  frame  one  suitable  to  their  own  wants,  free  of  expense. 

VI.  In  1838,  no  cfibrts  had  been  made  to  provide  the  district  schools  with 
libraries,  and  such  cheap  apparatus  as  was  considered  indispensable  in  the  best 
conducted  private  schools. 

Out  of  1400  schools  of  which  information  was  obtained  by  personal  inspection, 
or  returns  from  school  visitors,  there  were  but  six  libraries,  containing  in  all  less 
than  one  thousand  volumes,  and  but  two  globes. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  districts  were  empowered  to  raise,  by  tax,  a 
small  sum  annually,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  libraries  and  appa- 
ratus ;  and  the  advantages  of  good  books  open  to  all  the  children  and  inhabitants 
of  a  school  district,  and  of  every  form  of  visible  illustration  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction, has  been  discussed  in  the  Journal,  and  in  public  addresses.  Through 
the  same  channels,  directions  have  been  given  for  making  the  more  simple,  but 
useful,  forms  of  apparatus,  such  as  black  board,  numeral  frames,  outline  maps, 
and  globes,  and  the  best  methods  of  using  them.  Some  assistance  has  also  been 
rendered  to  districts,  in  purchasing  and  procuring  libraries  and  apparatus.  In 
this  way,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  more  than  three  thousand  volumes  have 
been  added  to  district  libraries,  and  more  than  one  hundred  different  articles  of 
apparatus  been  supplied  within  the  last  two  years.  Of  the  treatise  on  slate  and 
black  board  exercises,  spoken  of  in  another  place,  one  thousand  copies,  at  least, 
will  be  distributed  gratuitously  in  the  State. 

VII.  In  1838,  the  condition  of  the  common  schools,  and  the  means  of  popular 
education  generally,  in  the  cities  and  large  villages  of  the  State,  was  deplorable. 
There  was  not  one,  which  had  a  system  of  common  schools  at  all  adequate  to  its 
educational  wants.  Not  one,  in  which  there  were  not  many  expensive  private 
schools,  patronized  by  nearly  all  the  professional,  educated,  and  wealthy  families, 
and  by  many  others  who  were  desirous  of  procuring  the  best  education  for  their 
ohildren. 

The  attendance  on  the  common  schools  was  small.  Out  of  all  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  in  the  six  cities,  less  than  one  half  were 
nominally  connected  with  the  common  schools,  in  summer  or  in  winter,  and  less 
than  one  third  were  in  regular  attendance ;  more  than  fifteen  hundred  were  not 
in  the  private  or  public  schools  in  the  winter  of  1839-40 ;  and  about  one  fourth 
were  in  private  schools.     For  the  tuition  alone,  of  those  who  attended  the  private 

*  The  report  referred  to,  of  which  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  copies  in 
different  forms,  and  with  more  or  less  of  the  illustrations  have  since  been  printed  and  circu- 
lated in  this  country,  and  live  thousand  copies  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  copious 
extracts  illustrated  with  a  number  of  the  plans,  translated  into  the  Swedish,  German,  and 
French  languages,  found  so  little  favor  with  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  of  ths 
Legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1842,  as  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  being  '*  printed  by  order  of 
the  General  Assembly."  And  it  was  only  by  the  personal  efforts  of  a  friend  of  Mr.  Barnard, 
Hoo.  Alfred  Blackman,  a  member  of  the  Senate,  that  this  honor  was  secured  for  an  edition 
large  enough  to  supply  each  district  with  a  copy.  Even  then  Mr.  Barnard  bad  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  plans  which  accompanied  the  document. 
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■choolfl ;  nnmbering  about  twenty-fiye  handred,  a  ram  equal  to  wbat  wai  pfo- 
vided  by  the  State  for  the  eduoation  of  forty  thoDeand  children  in  the  rariti 
■choolfi,  was  voluntarily  expended. 

The  school-housee  provided  in  the  cities,  oonld  not  seat,  at  any  one  time,  one 
half  of  the  children  who  were  entitled  to  go  to  them ;  and,  with  a  single  ezoep- 
tion,  in  New  Haven,  there  wHs  not  one  which  could  be  pointed  to  as  a  model  in 
respect  to  location,  size,  ventilation,  and  the  construction  and  arrangements  of 
seats  and  desks. 

There  was  great  inequality  in  the  means  of  a  common  school  education  in  the 
same  city.  £aoh  city  was  divided  up  into  districts,  and  theee  districts  difiered 
(h>m  each  other  in  territorial  extent,  population,  pecuniary  ability,  wages  and 
qnaiifications  of  teachers,  parental  interest,  and  the  supervision  of  the  oommitleeB. 
The  result  was,  a  vast  inequality  in  the  eduoation  of  children  of  the  same  city, 
residing  in  different  districts. 

There  was  a  want  of  system  in  regard  to  the  studies,  books,  methods  of  instrae- 
tion,  and  discipline,  in  the  schools  of  the  same  city.  This  subjected  a  class  of  the 
population,  whose  sole  reliance  is  on  these  schools,  to  an  unoeoeasary  expense, 
whenever  they  changed  their  residence,  and  retarded  the  progress  of  their 
children,  in  passing  into  diflferent  schools. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  most  of  the  city  districts,  was  limited  to  the  mere 
elementary  studies  •,  in  all  of  them,  in  1838,  there  were  less  than  one  hundred 
scholars  who  were  attending  to  the  nigher  branches  of  an  English  education. 

The  mode  of  providing  for  the  expense  of  the  common  schools,  over  the  reoeipto 
from  the  public  fimds,  was,  in  most  of  the  districts  in  every  city,  by  quarter  bibt, 
or  a  tax  on  the  scholars,  according  to  the  time  of  attendance,  payable  by  the  pa- 
rent or  guardian.  This  mode  of  supporting  schools,  threw  upon  those  parents 
who  sent  and  were  barely  able  to  pay  the  quarter  bills  of  their  own  children,  the 
quarter  bills  of  those  who  could  not,  and  thereby  imposed  on  them  a  tax  for  thii 
purpose,  equal  to  all  the  other  taxes  of  the  city.  Its  general  operation  was,  te 
lower  the  standard  of  common  school  education  to  that  point,  which  the  publie 
money,  with  a  small  quarter  bill,  would  maintain,  to  tempt  parents  to  keep  their 
children  at  home  on  any  trifling  occasion  for  their  services,  and  to  exempt  those 
who  are  best  able  to  bear  it,  the  class  who  patronize  private  schools,  from  all  ex- 
pense in  behalf  of  tlie  education  of  the  poor. 

The  interest  of  the  community,  or  of  parents,  in  the  common  schools,  as  mdi- 
cated  by  attendance  in  school  meetings,  by  expenditures  for  school  purposes,  by 
visits  to  the  schools,  and  general  co-operation  with  teachers  and  committees,  wis 
even  lower  than  in  the  country  districts  generally. 

To  remedy  tliese  and  other  evils  in  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  our 
cities  the  attention  of  individuals,  committees,  and  the  public,  has  been  called  to 
them  by  means  of  the  press,  public  addresses,  and  conversation,  and  to  tiie  fol- 
lowing plan  for  their  improvement,  or  such  modification  of  the  same  as  shall  be 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  each  place. 

1.  A  union  of  the  several  districts  in  a  city,  or  at  least,  some  concert  of  actkfli 
among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  the  schools  into  one  system  of  studiesy 
books,  classification  and  management,  and  making  the  schoc^  interest  one  of  the 
leading  interests  of  the  whole  city. 

2.  The  establishment  of  schools  of  different  grades,  fw  children  of  difierenl 
ages  and  studies. 

First — Primary  schools,  for  the  young  children,  to  be  located  in  different  paiti 
of  the  city.  In  this  class  of  schools,  the  arrangements  of  the  scho(^>room,  ptey 
ground,  studies,  and  exercises,  should  be  adapted  to  promote  the  health,  manners, 
moral  culture,  and  the  gradual  and  harmonious  development  of  the  mind  of  Ao 
very  young.  Oral  teaching,  in  respect  to  real  objects,  maps  and  figures,  habiti 
of  observation,  the  alphabet,  easy  lessons  in  reading,  vocal  music,  drawing,  aad 
other  lessons  on  the  slate,  should  constitute  the  course  of  instruction.  Female 
teachers,  in  all  cases,  should  be  employed,  and  the  supervision  oi  the  schools  be 
mainly  left  with  the  mothers  of  the  children. 

Second — ^Intermediate  or  secondary  schools.  These  schools  should  take  up  the 
education  of  the  children  where  the  primary  schools  leave  it,  and  carry  it  forward 
to  as  high  a  point  as  is  now  attained  in  the  first  classes  of  the  beat  district  seliof^ 
If  the  foundation  was  properly  laid  in  the  primary  school,  and  teaohera  propefly 
qualified  empkiyed  in  both,  it  is  believed  that  aU  which  is  now  taag^  in  oar  bat 
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oooimon  8(^ool8,  ooald  be  aooomplished  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  thus  fonr  yean, 
at  least,  in  the  school  period  of  most  children,  be  saved.  In  this  class  of  schools, 
there  shoald  be  a  male  and  female  principal,  as  the  inflaenoe  of  both  are  needed 
at  this  stage  of  the  moral  education,  and  the  manners,  of  children. 

Third — A  high  school,  with  two  departments,  one  for  boys,  and  the  other  for 
girls.  This  school  should  receive  such  pupils  as  are  found  qualified  in  the  studies 
of  the  secondary  schools,  on  due  examination,  and  conduct  them  forward  in  algebra, 
geometry,  surveying,  natural,  moral,  and  mental  philosophy,  political  economy,  the 
history  and  constitution  of  (Connecticut  and  the  United  States,  book-keeping, 
composition,  and  drawing,  with  reference  to  its  use  in  various  kinds  of  business. 
Whatever  may  be  the  particular  studies,  this  school  should  afSard  a  higher  ele- 
mentary education  than  is  now  given  in  the  district  school,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
famish  an  education  preparatory  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  trade,  manufactures, 
and  the  mechanical  arts.  All  that  is  now  done  in  this  way  for  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  the  educated,  should  be  done  for  the  whole  community ;  so  that  the 
poorest  parent  who  has  worthy  and  talented  children,  may  see  the  way  open  for 
them  to  a  thorough  and  practical  education.  In  some  districts  or  cities,  the 
■todies  of  this  school  might  be  included  in  the  secondary  school,  in  case  there 
were  not  scholars  enough  to  constitute  a  school  by  itself,  and  the  two  departments 
might  also  be  united  fur  this  purpose.  However  constituted,  whether  as  one  de- 
partment or  two,  as  a  distinct  school,  or  as  part  of  the  secondary  school,  something 
of  the  kind  is  needed  to  make  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  a  good  education 
common,  and  to  draw  in  the  children,  the  means,  and  the  interest,  of  a  large 
number  of  parents  whose  regards  are  now  turned  exclusively  to  private  schools. 

Fourth — As  a  part  of  the  system  of  common  schools  for  cities,  I  have  urged 
the  establishment  of  evening  schools  for  such  young  persons  as  arc  hurried  into 
the  counting  room,  the  store,  or  the  workshop  without  a  proper  elementary  edu- 
cation, or  for  another  class  who  have  had  such  advantages,  and  may  wish  to  pur- 
sue such  studies  of  the  high  school  as  are  connected  with  their  several  trades  and 
oursuits.  By  means  of  such  Bchools,  the  defective  education  of  many  of  the  youth 
of  our  cities  might  be  remedied,  and  their  various  employments  be  converted  into 
the  most  efficient  instruments  of  self-culture.     . 

3.  Each  grade  of  schools  should  be  provided  with  suitable  school-rooms,  play- 
ground, and  class-rooms.  They  should  also  be  furnished  with  maps,  diagrams, 
globes,  and  other  forms  of  illustration,  so  that  the  knowledge  acquired  may  be 
Tivid,  accurate,  and  practical.  To  enable  the  teacher  to  give  oral  and  explanatory 
instruction,  and  the  scholar  to  carry  on  his  investigations  beyond  the  point  where 
his  teacher  and  class  book  may  leave  it,  a  library  of  well  selected  books  should  be 
provided. 

4.  The  same  studies,  books,  course  of  instruction,  and  discipline  generally, 
should  be  adopted  in  all  the  schools  of  the  same  class.  To  secure  this  uniformity, 
and  bring  the  teachers  and  scholars  under  constant  inspection,  the  management 
of  the  schools,  and  the  property  and  concerns  of  the  district  should  be  left  with  a 
committee,  or  board,  elected  by  the  people,  and  subject  to  their  directions.  To 
give  stability  and  efficiency  to  the  measures  of  the  board,  it  might  be  provided, 
that  one  third,  at  least,  of  their  number,  should  have  been  members  the  year 
previous,  and  one  person  should  be  designated  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  schools. 

5.  To  place  these  schools  on  their  old  footing,  and  interest  the  whole  community 
in  their  welfare,*  I  have  advocated  the  abandonment  of  quarter  bills,  or  charge 

*  Without  changiug  his  views  of  the  justice  and  policf  of  taxing  property,  whether  it 
represents  children  or  not,  for  the  support  in  part  of  public  education,  Mr.  Barnard  has  since 
1842  advocated  a  modification  rather  than  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  sjrstem  of  rate  bills. 
A  small  tuition,  fixed  and  payable  in  advance,  so  low  as  to  be  in  reach  of  the  poor,  and  col- 
lected  of  all  in  advance,  will  serve  to  remind  parents  of  their  responsibilitjr,  and  In  the  ag^e* 
gate,  will  be  a  large  addition  to  the  pecuniary  means  of  a  district.  The  amount  of  money 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expended  is  of  mora 
importance  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  raised.  Mr.  Barnard  would  place  the  duty  of 
education,  and  of  the  support  of  schools ;  1st,  on  the  parents  of  the  children ;  2d,  on  the  neigh- 
borbood  or  community  where  they  live  ;  snd  3d,  on  the  State.  The  appropriation  on  tht 
part  of  the  State  should  be  so  raised  and  expended,  as  to  quicken  the  impulses  of  parental 
duty,  and  ensure  the  liberality  and  supervisioo  of  the  local  csmmlttee  and  commanity. 
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per  Bcholar,  and  making  property,  whether  it  represented  children  or  not,  charge- 
able with  their  support.  This  is  the  cardinal  idea  of  the  free  school  system,  uid 
with  the  aid  now  furnished  from  the  school  fund,  which  is  appropriated  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  all  the  people,  this  charge  cannot  be  considered  bordeusome. 
This,  too,  is  the  practice  of  every  city  which  has  an  efficient  system  of  oommon 
schools.  The  practical  abandonment  of  it  in  our  cities,  has  led  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  children,  and  the  active  interest,  of  the  wealthy,  from  the  common  scboc^L 
Many  parents  who  now  send  to  private  schools,  would  send  to  the  c(MnnK« 
schools,  if  they  were  taxed  annually  for  their  support ;  and  many  more,  if  by  that 
tax,  and  the  interest  it  would  excite,  the  common  schools  were  made  better  than 
they  now  are. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  common  schools  in  our  cities,  and  such  the  oourM 
pursued  and  recommended,  to  improve  it.  TIic  present  condition  of  these  sehooli 
is  such  OS  to  justify  the  assertion,  that  some  advance,  at  least,  has  been  made  in 
public  action,  and  much  more  in  public  opinion,  in  regard  to  them. 

VIII.  Prior  to  1838,  no  inquiry  had  been  instituted  into  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  the  manufacturing  districts,  nor  the  extent  to  which  the  requisitions  of  the 
law,  as  to  the  duty  of  owners  and  proprietors  of  factories,  and  manofactaring  es- 
tablishments, to  the  children  employed  by  them,  were  complied  with. 

Since  that  time,  this  whole  subject  has  been  investigated,  and  facts  ascertained 
and  published,  which  should  have  alarmed  and  arous^  a  community,  which  had 
made  provision  near  two  centuries  ago,  ^^  that  not  a  single  child  should  be  fonod 
nnable  to  read  the  holy  Word  of  God,  and  the  good  laws  of  the  Colony.^'  k 
was  found,  that  there  were  parents,  born  in  Connecticut,  who  could  sdl  their 
children  into  the  ransoniless  bondage  of  ignorance,  for  the  miserable  pittance 
which  their  services  would  earn — ^that  there  were  owners  of  factories  who  would 
employ  such  children,  when  they  knew  their  earnings  were  made  at  the  saorifioe 
of  their  education,  and  were  applied  to  support  the  idle  and  dissipated  habita  of 
one  or  both  of  the  parents — that  at  one  time,  there  were  twenty-four  children 
employed  in  a  single  factory,  who  could  not  write  their  names,  and  five,  who 
could  neither  read  or  write — and  that  not  in  a  single  town  had  a  board  of  visitation, 
as  directed  by  law,  been  organized^  to  examine  and  ascertain  the  existence  of  such 
&cts,  and  apply  the  remedy. 

But  apart  from  these,  and  other  examples  which  might  be  cited,  of  the  utter 
abandonment  of  the  education  of  children  employed  in  early,  and  frequently  ex- 
cessive, labor  in  factories,  it  was  found  that  many  who  did  attend  school,  did  so 
irregularly,  and  without  books,  so  that  their  school  privileges  were  almost  lost 
The  condition,  too,  of  the  houses  of  the  work  people,  the  want  of  libraries,  lec- 
tures, and  other  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  in  many  of  our 
manufacturing  villages,  was  such  as  to  call  loudly  on  the  patriotism  and  benevo- 
lence of  employers,  and  of  all  who  regard  it  as  the  highest  praise  of  a  State,  to 
have  a  healthy,  moral,  and  intelligent  population,  for  more  systematic  eflbrts  at 
improvement. 

This  subject,  in  its  various  bearings,  especially  as  connected  with  good  comrooo 
schools,  lectures,  libraries,  <fec.,  I  have  frequently  discussed  in  my  reports,  pnUio 
addresses,  the  Journal,  and  interviews  with  school  committees,  and  gentlemoi 
interested  in  it.  The  course  which  I  have  generally  recommended  in  volnntaiy 
efforts  has  been, 

1.  To  improve  the  physical  and  social  condition  of  the  manufactnring  popula- 
tion, by  making  their  homes  more  convenient  and  attractive,  and  attaching  to 
each  tenement  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables  and 
flowers. 

2.  To  provide,  encourage,  and  sustain,  all  games  and  pursuits,  of  an  innocent 
and  rational  character,  such  as  are  directly  calculated  todevelope  the  physical  frame, 
to  counteract  any  unfavorable  tendencies  in  their  mode  of  employment,  to  inspire 
cheerful  thoughts,  and  tend  to  promote  better  social  relations,  by  being  shared  in 
by  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and  the  less  favored  in  intellectual  improvement 

3.  To  see  that  the  district  schools  are  organized  on  the  best  eystero,  and  kept 
open  the  year  round,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  children  of  the  proper  age  might  be 
kept  at  school  punctually  and  regularly  for  at  least  half  the  year,  or  for  such 
period  as  they  did  attend.  The  school  in  a  manufacturing  district  ahoakl  not 
only  be  as  good,  but  better,  than  such  schools  in  the  country  diatriots,  to  counter- 
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tot  the  unfavorable  tendencies  of  a  monotonous  and  unintellectua]  employment. 
The  studies,  too,  should  be  different,  and  some  of  them  be  adapted  to  improTe 
the  skill,  and  direct  the  inventive  fiEUsnlties,  of  the  papils,  in  the  arts  to  which  they 
are  devoted  daring  part  of  the  year,  and  are  likely  to  be  for  life.  For  this  pur- 
pose, drawing,  and  the  first  principles  of  practical  mechanics,  and  chemistry,  should 
be  taught  at  school,  or  in  evening  classes. 

4.  To  establish  evening  schools,  or  classes,  for  such  as  are  necessarily  employed 
daring  the  day,  or  may  wish  to  pursue  a  particular  study  not  taught  in  the  day  schooL 

5.  To  encourage  and  provide  lectures  in  the  winter  season ;  either  a  regular 
course,  on  some  department  of  science  connected  with  the  pursuits  of  the  district, 
or  a  miscellaneous  course,  calculated  to  supply  interesting  and  profitable  topics  of 
conversation,  stimulate  inquiry,  direct  the  reading  of  the  young,  bring  all  classes 
together,  and  thus  cultivate  happier  social  relations. 

6.  To  assist  in  the  establishment  of  school  and  social  libraries,  and  to  contribute, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  purchase  of  new  books,  and  especially  of  that  class, 
which  relate  to  the  history,  biography,  scientific  principles,  or  improvement  of  the 
prevalent  occu^tion  of  the  inhabitants. 

To  enable  and  assist  individuals  to  carry  out  these  and  other  steps  for  improving 
the  condition  of  manufacturing  districts,  and  above  all  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  existing  abuses,  some  legislative  action  is  necessary.  For  this  purpose  it  has 
been  recommended  to  the  Legislature  to  provide, 

1.  That  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory 
or  manufiactnring  establishment  more  than  eight  hours  during  the  day,  and  en- 
tirely prohibiting  their  employment  at  night. 

2.  That  no  child  under  that  age  shall  be  employed  at  all,  unless  such  child  can 
■how  a  certificate  of  attendance  on  some  day  school,  either  public  or  private,  for 
at  least  three  months  of  the  twelve  next  preceding. 

3.  That  a  penalty  for  any  and  every  violation  of  such  enactments  should  be 
paid  by  the  person  found  guilty  of  so  doing,  for  the  use  of  the  common  school  in 
the  district. 

4.  That  provision  be  made,  or  at  I^ast  some  inducement  offered,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  libraries  in  every  district  in  the  State,  manu&cturing,  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural. 

Although  no  legislative  action  has  followed  these  recommendations,  it  is  believed 
that  individuals,  committees,  and  districts  have  been  more  interested  in  the  atten- 
dance of  the  children,  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  and  means  of  education 
generally,  in  manufacturing  villages,  than  before.  In  some,  a  more  vigorous 
public  sentiment  has  been  created,  which,  in  an  intelligent  community,  will  throw 
around  children  a  protection  stronger  than  law.  In  others,  voluntary  associations 
have  carried  out  some  one  or  more  steps  of  improvement.  In  others,  individuals 
have  contributed  largely  to  establish  libraries,  and  procure  popular  lectures.  The 
manufacturing  village  of  Greenville,  can  boast  of  better  school-houses,  a  more 
complete  system  of  public  schools,  a  more  numerous,  as  well  as  a  larger  average 
attendance  of  children  of  the  school  age,  than  any  city  or  village  of  the  State.  The 
efforts  to  improve  the  schools  of  this  village,  commenced  earlier  than  1838,  but  since 
that  time,  the  two  districts  have  united  two  elegant,  convenient,  and  even  model 
school-houses  have  been  erected,  a  gradation  of  schools  established,  school  appara- 
tus provided,  and  the  services  of  competent  teachers  at  the  highest  rate  of  wages 
secured. 

So  important'have  I  regarded  this  subject  in  view  of  the  probable  growth  of  the 
manufacturing  interest  in  Connecticut,  that  I  have  prepared  a  separate  report  on 
the  *^  Legal  provinonB  respecting  the  education  and  employment  of  children  in 
factorieSy^''  &c.,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  this  document,  I  have  added 
an  account  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  proprietors  of  a  small  manufificturing 
village  in  England,  and  by  the  largest  manufacturing  town  in  the  United  States, 
to  promote  the  physical,  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  mann- 
fiusturing  population.  Accompanying  it,  is  a  mass  of  valuable  evidence,  under  the 
head  of  **  Education  and  Labor^^^  showing  the  importance  of  a  good  common 
school  education  to  every  form  of  human  industry. 

IX.  In  1838,  the  difficulties  which  still  impair  so  largely  the  usefulness  of  many 
of  the  district  schools,  had  not  been  sufficiently  investigated,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
ooi?er  their  origin,  or  ascertain  the  remedies. 
Vol.  I,  Na  4.-46. 
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These  difficulties  arose  principally  (h>m  the  want  of  systematio  daanficatioD  and 
regulation  of  the  schools — ^from  the  crowding  together  of  a  largo  nnznber  of  sohol- 
ars  of  every  age,  in  a  great  variety  of  studies,  and  greater  variety  of  text  booki, 
under  one  teacher  in  the  summer,  and  another  teacher  in  winter,  and  not  mid«r 
the  same  teacher  for  two  summers  or  two  winters  in  snoceasioii.  Under  a  good 
teacher  these  difficulties  are  almost  insurmountable,  and  mider  a  poor  one,  they 
defeat,  in  a  great  measure  the  usefulness  of  the  schools.  These  evils  were  m- 
creased  by  the  late  and  irregular  attendance  of  the  children,  and  the  want  of  mter- 
est.  visitation,  and  supervision,  on  the  part  of  parents  and  commitSeea. 

To  expose  and  discuss  these  difficulties  and  evils,  to  induce  parenta  to  correct 
such  as  grow  out  of  their  own  neglect  and  want  of  cooperation,  and  clothe  the 
proper  school  authorities  with  power  to  r^nove  and  correct  anch  aa  did  not,  has 
been  a  leading  object  of  my  labors.  The  mode  of  doing  this,  will  be  seen  in  the 
two  following  topics  of  this  report. 

X.  In  1838,  in  city  and  country,  in  agricultural  and  manniactnring  districts, 
there  was  a  great  want  of  an  intelligent,  active,  inquiring  and  generous  public  in- 
terest in  the  administration  and  improvement  of  the  common  school  tytiCem,  An 
indifference,  wide  spread  and  profound,  characterized  the  action  and  views  of  in- 
dividuals, and  of  the  community  on  the  whole  subject. 

All  this  was  indicated  in  the  returns  made  by  school  committees  to  the  Comp- 
troller under  the*  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  1837.  It  waa  evident  from  the 
results  of  personal  inquiries  made  in  &e  winter  and  spring  of  1838.  It  was  com- 
plained of  universally  by  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year ;  and 
**  to  discover  the  origin  of  this  apathy  and  neglect  so  much  complained  of,  and  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  virtuous  and  intelligent  parenta  in  every  district,^*  was 
one  of  the  main  objects  proposed  by  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Common 
Schools,  for  organizing  this  Board.  It  was  felt  and  encountered  by  me  in  the  out- 
set of  my  labors,  as  the  great  cause  of  the  ineffidency  of  the  aehool  system,  the 
prolific  source  of  the  evils  which  destroyed  in  a  great  measure,  the  nsdulness  of 
the  schools,  and  the  great  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  the  work  of  improving  and 
perfecting  the  means  for  the  more  thorough  and  complete  education  of  all  the  ehil- 
dren  in  the  State.  This  want  of  interest — ^this  paralyzing  and  disheartening  indif> 
ference  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  the  community,  was  shown  and  felt  m 
Tarious  ways. 

The  attendance  at  the  regular  warned  meetings  of  school  societies  and  distrieti 
was  thin,  and  the  doings  of  such  meetings  confined  principally  to  the  transactioo 
of  such  business  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  receiving  of  the  school  fund 
dividends.  In  six  of  the  largest  societies  of  the  State,  the  annual  meeting  for 
1837,  duly  warned,  was  attended  by  three  persons.  In  two  others,  including  an 
aggregate  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  voters,  the  meeting  waa  adjourned  for 
want  of  a  quorum  to  transact  business.  In  1838,  the  regular  bnsinefls  of  several 
of  tlie  societies,  was  gone  through  by  the  moderator,  the  clerk,  and  society  com- 
mittee. In  ten  others,  which  included  an  aggregate  of  more  than  eighteen  thon- 
aand  voters,  the  aggregate  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting,  was  eighty  penans, 
or  eight  to  each  society.  In  thirty  more,  the  annual  school  officers  for  the  so- 
dety  and  district,  were  chosen  by  an  average  of  less  than  thir^  Toters,  while  the 
ordinary  busmcas  of  the  town,  on  the  same  day,  was  transacted  by  an  average  of 
more  than  one  hundred  persons.  In  many  of  the  districts,  the  first  and  main 
business  was,  not  to  see  how  many  immortal  minds  were  to  be  improved,  and 
how  many  children  were  to  be  made  good  citizens,  useful  jnen  and  women,  the 
blessings  of  this  world,  and  the  blessed  of  another,  but  how  much  public  money 
was  to  be  received,  and  then  to  square  the  expenditures  to  the  receipt  fltmi  ibk 
source.  The  great  questions,  where  and  for  what  can  a  well  qualified  teacher  be 
had,  what  can  be  done  to  niake  the  school-house  comfortable,  convenient,  and 
healthy  ;  to  secure  the  attendance  of  every  child  of  the  proper  school  age ;  to 
aupply  every  poor  child  with  books,  and  the  whole  school  with  a  miiibrm  set  of 
clam  books,  with  a  globe,  maps,  blackboard,  and  a  library,. were  not  agitated. 
To  make  the  quarter  bill  as  small  aa  poasible,  the  practice,  if  not  the  maxims  of 
many  districts,  were,  **  any  thing  will  do  for  a  teacher,"  "  any  place  fir  a  school- 
house,''  and  **  absolutely  nothing  for  apparatus." 

The  plainest  requirements  of  the  school  law  had  been  disregarded.  In  sereni 
instances,  the  school  money  had  been  appropriated  to  other  puiKMNi  than  la  the 
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paying  and  boarding  of  instnioton.  Sohool-hooMs  had  been  repaired,  and  foe] 
■applied  with  it.  In  others,  it  was  paid  to  teachers  who  had  neyer  been  duly  ap- 
pointed and  approved  ;  and,  indeed,  to  some,  to  whom  a  certificate  of  qualification 
had  been  refused  by  the  legal  committee.  It  was  expended  on  schools,  which  had 
not  been  visited  at  all  by  the  school  visitors,  and  in  several  instances,  where  the 
two  visits  required  by  law,  were  made  on  tbe  same  day ;  and,  in  one  instance, 
where  the  school  had  been  called  together  after  it  had  been  dismissed,  and  exam- 
ined  twice  in  the  some  afternoon.  The  certificate  of  the  society  committee,  which 
is  the  only  effectual  check  provided  by  law  on  the  improper  application  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  was  not  unfrequently  drawn  without  any  written  or  personal  evidence 
before  the  committee,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  law  had 
been  complied  with.  In  one  county  alone,  it  was  ascertained  that  sixteen  such 
certificates  had  been  returned  to  the  Comptroller,  from  as  many  school  societies, 
in  each  of  which,  one  or  more  of  the  violations  above  referred  to,  had  occurred, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

But  not  only  was  the  regular  supervision  of  the  schools,  and  administration  of 
the  system  marked  by  great  coldness,  indifference,  and  even  palpable  disregard  of 
the  requirements  of  law,  but  the  great  points  connected  with  the  internal  economy 
of  a  school,  were  but  little  attend^  to.  The  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of 
all  the  children  of  a  district  at  school,  the  advantages  of  a  gradation  of  schools^  of  * 
parental  visits  to  the  school,  of  an  association  of  the  teachers  A)r  mutual  improve- 
ment, and  the  visiting  of  each  other's  schools,  and  a  public  examination  of  all  the 
schools  at  least  once  a  year,  the  evils  arising  from  the  improper  location,  constmo- 
tion,  and  furniture  of  school-houses,  from  a  diversity  of  text  books  in  the  same 
study,  f^om  a  multiplicity  of  studies  in  the  same  school,  from  the  neglect  of  the 
small  children  and  Uie  primary  studies,  from  a  constant  change  of  teachers,  from 
the  employment  of  teachers  not  properly  qualified,  from  severe  and  unnatural 
punishment,  from  the  want  of  suitable  apparatus,  from  the  mechanical  process  of 
teaching  reading,  arithmetic,  and  other  studies,  from  the  neglect  of  moral  educa- 
tion, and  other  subjects,  were  but  little  thought  of  and  discussed  in  the  public  as- 
sembly, in  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  among  individuals,  or  in  the  reports  of 
school  committees.  There  was  but  one  school  society  which  had  made  any  pro- 
vision for  a  written  report  respecting  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  schools 
as  the  basis  of  such  discussions. 

Among  a  class  of  the  community,  an  impression  prevailed,  that  school-houses, 
studies,  books,  mode  of  management,  and  supervision,  which  were  good  enough  for 
them  forty  years  ago,  were  good  enough  for  their  children  now,  although  their 
churches,  houses,  furniture,  bams,  and  implements  of  every  kind,  exhibited  the 
progress  of  improvement.  Among  others,  the  principle  was  avowed,  that  the 
school  fund  was  intended  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  that  to  support 
the  common  school  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  whole  community  was  rank 
oppression  on  those  who  had  no  cliildren  to  educate,  or  chose  to  send  them  to  pri- 
vate schools.  Among  another  and  increasing  class  of  the  community,  who  de- 
spared  of  effecting  any  improvement  in  the  common  schools,  private  schools  of 
every  name  and  grade,  were  exclusively  patronized.  Opinions  and  practices  like 
these,  would  destroy  the  original  and  benificent  character  of  the  common  school, 
and  strike  out  from  it  the  very  principle  of  progression. 

The  little  interest  taken  in  the  common  schools,  was  not  only  shown  directly  in 
the  above  ways,  but  was  more  fatally  exhibited  indirectly,  in  the  subordinate  place 
assigned  it  among  other  objects  in  the  regards  and  efforts  of  the  public  generally, 
as  well  as  of  that  lArge  class  of  individuids  who  were  foremost  in  promoting  the 
various  benevolent,  patriotic,  and  religious  enterprises  of  the  day.  A  meeting  for 
th(^  choice  of  school  officers,  or  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  would,  by  nine 
individuals  out  of  ten,  be  considered  of  less  importance  than  a  political  caucus,  or 
the  choice  of  the  most  subordinate  officer,  civil  or  n\ilitary.  An  examination  of 
all  the  schools  of  a  society,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  public  preference  to  iaith- 
ful  teachers,  or  worthy,  talented,  and  industrious  scholars,  an  exhibition  of  plana 
and  specimens  of  improved  school-houses,  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  or  of 
more  certain  and  speedy  methods  for  developing  the  moral  and  intellectual  fiusul- 
ties  of  children,  would  attract  far  leas  attention,  and  excite  far  less  feeling,  than  a 
oattle  show,  a  ploughing  match,  or  an  exhibition  of  specimens  of  improved  film- 
ing utensils,  or  of  labor-saving  machinery  of  any  description.    The  claims  of  the 
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Temperance,  the  Bible,  the  Missionary,  and  other  beneyolent  eDier|>ri(K8,  wen 
urged,  through  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  lecture-room,  upon  the  attention  and 
contributions  of  the  community,  while  that  cause,  which,  if  prooioied,  would  cany 
along  with  it  erery  other  good  cause,  had  scarcely  an  advocate,  or  was  not  hon- 
ored by  any  p^isonal  or  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

Such  were  some  of  the  ways,  direct  and  indirect,  in  which  a  want  of  interest  in 
our  common  schools  was  sei'n  and  felt.  To  awaken  this  interest,  to  restore  the 
common  school  to  the  place  it  once  occupied  in  the  regards  of  the  patriot,  the  phi- 
lanthropist, and  the  christian,  to  enlist  the  hearty  cooperation  of  parents,  and  of 
the  whole  community  in  the  work  of  improvement,  and  to  brei^e  into  every  de- 
partment of  its  administration,  the  quickening  breadth  of  a  fAlic  interest,  the 
press,  the  living  voice,  voluntary  association,  all  the  agencies,  indeed,  by  which 
the  public  mind  was  reached  and  informed  on  other  subjects,  were  appealed 
to,  and,  it  is  believed,  not  altogether  in  vain. 

1.  Public  meetings  for  addresses  and  discussions  on  the  subject. 

A  series  of  public  meetings  in  the  several  counties,  was  the  earliest  step  taken 
to  give  a  vigorous  and  general  impulse  to  the  cause.  These  meetings  were  nn- 
maY>usly  attended  by  committees,  teachers,  and  the  friends  of  school  improvement 
ffenerally.  They  collected  together  those  who  were  most  interested  in  the  snb- 
•  ject,  from  nearly  every  town  in  the  State,  and  representing  every  political  party, 
and  religious  denomination.  At  these  conventions,  one  or  more  addresses,  cak»- 
lated  to  foster  a  salutary  zeal,  to  disseminate  information,  and  bring  all  hearts  and 
hands  to  a  united  effort  were  made,  and  were  followed  by  statements  and  discus- 
sions respecting  existing  defects  and  desirable  improvements  in  the  organizatioa 
and  administration  of  the  school  system,  and  the  government  and  instruction  of 
the  schools.  From  these  conventions,  many  a  friend  of  school  improvement  re- 
torned  to  his  own  town  or  district  full  of  the  spirit  and  energy  which  springe 
from  the  sjrmpathy  of  numbers  in  the  same  pursuit,  to  animate  others,  scatter  in- 
formation, try  proposed  plans  of  improvement,  and  organize  local  associations  ibr 
the  general  object  If  the  effi>rts  of  the  Board  had  stopped  here,  they  would  have 
infused  the  leven  of  a  new  life  into  the  public  mind.  As  an  evidence  of  the  im- 
pulse communicated,  it  was  stated  in  my  first  report,  from  information  than  before 
me,  that  during  the  foregoing  winter,  one  or  more  addresses  on  this  sulnect  were 
delivered  in  one  hundred  and  6fteen  school  societies,  and  that  in  upwards  of  fifty, 
voluntary  associations  were  formed,  to  carry  out  the  reconmiendations  of  the  oon- 
▼entions. 

After  the  first  year,  similar  meetings  were  held  for  a  smaller  number  of  towns, 
and  finally  for  a  single  town.  During  the  past  year,  I  endeavored  to  enlist  soffi- 
oient  aid  to  hold  a  public  meeting  for  addresses  and  discussions,  on  the  subject,  in 
every  school  society  which  I  had  not  previously  visited,  and  through  the  coope- 
ration of  school  visitors,  in  every  school  district.  The  last  object  has  been  ao- 
oomplished  in  a  few  societies.  The  first  was  accomplished  in  nearly  every  society 
in  five  out  of  the  eight  counties. 

In  the  course  of  the  four  years,  I  have  addressed  one  hundred  and  forty-tw^ 
public  meetings  in  relation  to  common  schools,  and  secured  the  deUvery  of  more 
than  three  hundred  addresses  on  the  same  topics,  from  gentlemen  every  way  qnafi- 
ficd  for  the  work.  This  number  includes  those  only  who  have  prepared  ana  de- 
livered addresses  on  my  personal,  or  written  application.  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  at  least  an  equal  number  have  been  made  by  clei^men,  schocd  visitors  and 
others,  at  tiieir  own  option,  or  the  invitation  of  local  associations. 

These  addresses,  so  far  at  least  as  I  have  made  them,  have  been  confined  to  the 
consideration  of  topics  like  the  following,  which  have  also  been  recommended  far 
discussion  in  local  school  meetings. 

[Many  of  the  topics  above  referred  to  are  included  in  the  following  list,  cuiff- 
quently  drawn  up  in  the  present  order,  for  discutsion  and  addresses  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education  by  and  before  teachers.  Besides  these,  the  organits- 
tion  of  public  schools  required  in  villages  and  cities  as  distinguished  from 
sparsely  populated  districts;  the  disadvantages  of  small  districts,  and  remedies 
for  the  same ;  the  best  mode  of  raising  money  for  the  support  of  amimon  sehsiu 
and  of  expending  the  same  ;  the  evils  of  a  constant  change  of  teachers  ;  the  gra- 
dation of  schools  as  distinguished  from  the  district  system,  or  one  school  for 
children  of  all  ages  within  certain  territorial  limits,  and  kundirsds  of  other 
topics  were  introduced  into  addresses  before  the  cUiMens  gensrmUf,] 
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[The  following  topics,  prinoipaTty  on  the  internal  arrangement  and  nuinagemeDt 
of  a  common  school  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Barnard  into  his  pablio  addresses, 
and  were  drawn  up  in  their  present  order,  to  direct  in  some  measure  the  addresses 
and  discussions,  of  teachers  and  others  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  at 
meetings  held  for  the  special  benefit  of  teachers.  It  is  important  tnat  parents,  and 
the  public  generally  should  understand  the  best  principles  and  methods  of  school 
arrangement,  instruction,  and  government,  that  they  may  sustain  and  cooperate 
with  the  good  teacher  in  his  arduous  work  in  the  school-room.  The  other  topics 
thoroughly  understood  will  facilitate  the  improvement  of  our  school  system.] 

1.  The  daily  preparation  which  the  teacher  should  bring  to  the  school- 
loom. 

2.  The  circumstances  which  make  a  teacher  happy  in  school. 

3.  The  requisites  of  success  in  teaching. 

4.  Causes  of  failure  in  teaching. 

5.  The  course  to  be  pursued  in  oi^ganizing  a  school. 

6.  The  order  of  exercises  or  programme  of  recitations. 

7.  The  policy  of  promulgating  a  code  of  rules  for  the  government  of  a 
school. 

8.  The  keeping  of  registers  of  attendance  and  progress. 

9.  The  duties  of  the  teacher  to  the  parents  of  the  children  and  to  school- 
officers. 

10.  The  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  a  school. 

11.  Moral  and  religious  instruction  and  influence  generally. 

12.  The  best  use  of  the  Bible  or  Testament  in  school. 

13.  Modes  of  promoting  a  love  of  ttnth,  honesty,  benevolence,  and  other 
virtues  among  children. 

14.  Modes  of  promoting  obedience  to  parents,  respectful  demeanor  to  elders, 
and  general  submission  to  authority. 

15.  Modes  of  securing  cleanliness  of  person  and  neatness  of  dress,  respect 
for  the  school-room,  courtesy  of  tone  and  language  to  companions,  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners. 

16.  Modes  of  preserving  the  school-house  and  appurtenances  from  Injury 
and  defacement. 

17.  Length  and  frequency  of  recess. 

IB.  The  games,  and  modes  of  exercise  and  recreation  to  be  encouraged 
during  the  recess,  and  at  intermission. 

19.  Modes  of  preventing  tardiness,  and  securing  the  regular  attendance  of 
children  at  school. 

20.  Causes  by  which  the  health  and  constitution  of  children  at  school  are 
iznpaired,  and  the  best  ways  of  counteracting  the  same. 

21.  The  government  oi  a  school  generally. 

22.  The  use  and  abuse  of  corporal  punishment. 

23.  The  establishment  of  the  teacher's  authority  in  the  school. 

24.  Manner  of  treating  stubborn  and  refractory  children,  and  the  policy  of 
dismissing  the  same  from  school. 

25.  Prizes  and  rewards. 

26.  The  use  and  abuse  of  emulation. 

27.  Modes  of  interesting  and  bringing  forward  dull,  or  backward  scholars. 

28.  Modes  of  preventing  whispering,  and  communication  between  scholars 
in  school. 

29.  Manner  of  conducting  recitations  generally ;  and  how  to  prevent  or  de- 
tect imperfect  lessons. 

30.  Methods  of  teaching,  with  illustrations  of  each,  viz : 

a.  Monitorial. 

b.  Individual. 

c.  Simultaneous. 
d»  Mixed. 

e.     Interrogative. 
/.     Elxplanative. 
g»    Elliptical. 
A.    Synthetical. 
t.    Analytical. 

31.  Modes  of  having  all  the  children  of  a  school  (composed  as  most  District 
schools  are,  of  children  of  all  ages,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  studies,)  at  all 
times  something  to  do,  and  a  motive  for  doing  it. 
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39.  Methods  of  teaching  the  several  studies  usually  introduced  into  puMit 
schocls— «uch  as — 

a.  The  use,  and  nature,  and  formation  of  nambeia. 

b.  Mental  Arithmetic. 
6.    Written  Arithmetic. 

d.  Spelling. 

e.  Reading. 

/.  Grammar— including  conversation,  composition,  analysis  of  sen- 
tences, parsing,  &c. 

g:  Geography — including  map-drawing,  use  of  outline  maps,  atlss, 
globes,  &c. 

A.  Drawing — with  special  reference  to  the  employment  of  yoong 
children,  and  as  preliminary  to  penmanship. 

t.    Penmanship. 

j.    Vocal  music. 

k.  Physiology — so  far  at  least  as  the  health  of  children  and  teacher 
in  the  school-room  is  concerned. 

33.  The  apparatus  and  means  of  visible  illustration,  necessaiy  for  the 
schools  of  difierent  grades. 

34.  The  development  and  cultivation  of  observation,  attention,  memory, 
association,  conception,  imagination,  &c. 

35.  Moaes  of  inspiring  scholars  with  enthusiasm  in  study,  and  cultivating 
habits  of  self-reliance. 

36.  Modes  of  cultivating  the  power  and  habit  of  attention  and  study. 

37.  Anecdotes  of  occurrences  in  the  school,  brought  forward  with  a  view  to 
form  right  principles  of  moral  training  and  intellectual  development. 

38.  Lessons,  on  real  objects,  and  the  practical  pursuits  of  life. 

39.  Topics  and  times  for  introducing  oral  instruction,  and  liie  use  of  lectmes 
generally. 

40.  Manner  of  imparting  collateral  and  incidental  knowledge. 

41.  The  formation  of  museums  and  collections  of  plants,  minerals,  dec 

42.  Exchange  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  map  and  other  drawings,  mine- 
rals, plants,  &c.,  between  the  different  schools  of  a  town,  or  of  cUfferent  towns. 

43.  School  examinations  generally. 

44.  How  far  committees  should  conduct  the  examination. 

45.  Mode  of  conducting  an  examination  by  written  questions  and  answers. 

46.  School  celebrations,  and  excursions  of  the  school,  or  a  portion  of  the 
scholars,  to  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood. 

47.  Length  and  frequency  of  vacations. 

48.  Books  and  periodicals  on  education,  schools  and  school  systems. 

49.  Principles  to  be  regarded  in  the  construction  of  a  school-house  for  schools 
of  different  grades. 

50.  Principles  on  which  text-books  in  the  several  elementary  studies  should 
be  composed. 

51.  The  use  of  printed  questions  in  text-books. 
53.    The  private  studies  of  a  teacher. 

53.  The  visiting  of  each  other's  schools. 

54.  The  peculiar  difficulties  and  encouragements  of  each  teacher,  in  respect 
to  school-house,  attendance,  supply  of  books,  apparatus,  parental  interest  and 
co-operation,  support  by  committees,  &c.,  &c. 

55.  The  practicability  of  organizing  an  association  of  the  mothers  and 
females  generally  of  a  district  or  town,  to  visit  schools,  or  of  their  doing  so 
without  any  special  organization. 

56.  Plan  for  the  oganization,  course  of  instruction,  and  management  geDe^ 
ally  of  a  Teachers  Institute. 

57.  Advantages  of  an  Association  or  Conference  of  the  Teachers  of  a  Town 
or  State,  and  the  best  plan  of  organizing  and  conducting  the  same. 

58.  Plan  of  a  Normal  School  Or  Seminary,  for  the  training  of  Tetchexs  Iv 
Common  or  Public  Schools. 
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3.  By  addresses  to  obildren  in  the  sohools. 

This  coars%  has  been  adopted  by  me  in  most  of  the  schools  whieh  I  haye  visited, 
and  by  Dr.  Field,  Mr.  Baker,  and  others.  In  some  sooieties,  the  school  visitors 
have  always  made  this  a  special  object  in  their  regular  visits.  These  addresses 
are  found,  invariably,  to  interest  the  parents  through  the  children. 

3.  By  voluntary  associations  of  parents  and  others  in  towns,  school  societies, 
and  districts,  for  the  improvement  of  schools. 

In  many  societies,  these  associations  have  been  very  successful  in  awakenmg 
public  interest  by  means  of  addresses  and  discussions.  These  associations  have 
lately  assumed  a  new  form,  and  in  this  way,  promise  to  become  the  most  efficient 
instrumentality  for  awakening  public  interest,  and  acting  directly  on  the  sohoote, 
which  has  thus  far  been  applied.  I  refer  to  the  formation  of  such  associations 
among  the  mothers,  and  ladies  generally  of  a  district,  to  improve  the  conmion 
school.  From  the  outset  of  my  labors,  I  have  aimed  to  enlist  the  active  and  zeal- 
ous cooperation  of  females,  and  of  mothers  especially,  in  this  work.  They  stand 
at  tho  very  fountain  of  influence.  The  cleanliness,  dress,  manners,  and  punctu- 
ality of  the  children,  and  the  review  or  preparation  of  the  school  lessons  at  home, 
depend  mainly  on  them.  By  their  associated,  or  even  individual  efforts,  a  revo- 
lution in  our  common  schools  can  be  effected.  Let  tho  mothers  of  a  district  read, 
converse  with  each  other,  and  become  well  informed  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good 
school,  and  the  fathers  and  voters  generally,  will  hear  of  it.  Let  them  visit  the 
places  where  their  little  children  are  doomed  to  every  species  of  disQpmfort,  and 
improvements  in  the  scats,  desks,  and  tho  ventilation  of  the  school-room  will  soon 
follow.  Let  them  invite  the  teacher  to  their  homes  as  a  friend  and  companion, 
and  they  will  give  the  teacher  of  their  children  her  proper  position  in  society,  and 
elevate  her  in  the  respect  of  her  scholars.  Let  them  become  acquainted  with  the 
&ct,  that  many  children  are  kept  from  the  school,  especially  in  cities,  for  want  of 
proper  clothing,  and  their  ready  and  active  charity  will  soon  supply  the  want 

4.  By  an  association  of  the  teachers  of  a  town  or  school  society. 

These  associations  were  recommended,  with  the  expectation  that  the  sympathies 
of  a  common  pursuit,  the  mutual  benefit  of  each  other's  experience,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  topics  which  concern  their  common  advancement,  would  not  only  attach 
them  to  each  other,  and  increase  their  self-respect,  but  impress  the  community 
with  the  importance  of  the  profession  from  its  aggregate  strength,  and  with  its 
claims  to  a  higher  social  and  pecuniary  consideration. 

5.  By  a  meeting  of  all  the  schools  of  a  town  or  school  society,  with  their  teach- 
ers and  parents,  at  least  once  a  year. 

This  course  was  recommended,  not  only  as  in  accordance  with  former  practice, 
but  OS  well  calculated  to  impart  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the  teachers  and  scholars  of 
the  several  schools,  and  awaken  a  lively  interest  in  parents.  I  have  attended 
several  such  meetings,  and  with  the  highest  gratification  at  the  interesting  char- 
acter of  tho  exercises,  and  the  manifest  pleasure  of  the  children,  teachers,  and  pa- 
rents. The  occasion  has  always  been  improved  by  appropriate  addresses.  In 
some  towns,  the  hrst  impulse  to  the  schools  and  the  parents  was  imparted  by  such 
meetings. 

6.  By  the  reports  of  school  visitors  on  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

These  reports,  when  prepared  with  fidelity,  and  minuteness,  and  especially 
when  the  relative  standing  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  scholars  in  the  several  schools, 
was  specified,  have  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  public  mind.  In  some 
oases,  these  reports  have  been  read  in  a  public  meeting  called  for  that  purpose  ;  in 
others,  in  the  several  districts ;  and  in  a  few  instances,  they  have  been  printed 
and  circulated  through  every  family.  I  know  of  but  one  instance  were  such  a  re- 
port was  prepared  previous  to  1838. 

7.  By  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal. 

Amid  the  jarring  conflicts  of  party,  and  the  louder  claims  of  sectarian  and  other 
interests,  the  peaceful,  and  unobtrusive  cause  of  education  received  but  little  at- 
tention from  the  public  press  generally,  either  political  or  religious.  It  was  felt, 
that  a  Journal,  k^pt  sacredly  aloof  fnom  the  disturbing  influences  of  party  or  sec- 
tarian differences,  and  made  the  organ  of  communication  between  committees, 
teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  the  depository 
of  all  laws  relating  to  schools,  and  of  opinions  on  questions  connected  with  their 
administration,  and  the  vehicle  of  extended  diacusuons  and  information  on  the 
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whole  Bobjcct,  wnnld  be  h'lgVly  seririoeable  in  awakBniili 
efficient  ipirit  iu  fbrwKrding  the  eaaae. 

S.  By  Ijceunu,  lecture*,  and  Ubraries. 

Itt  aftcertajnlng  the  me&ns  of  popular  ednoatlofi,  ud 
pravemeDl,  this  cIiuh  of  innilatioiu  oould  not  be  omitled 
defects  of  early  elementary  edooatioD,  and  lo  carry  fa 
beyond  tlie  point  where  the  oommon  Kihool  of  neoeac 
been  found  and  can  be  made  still  mote  VBeful  in  bringi 
eocfi  and  all  nserul  knowledge,  to  the  fireiude,  and  wo 
barmonliJDg  the  diSercDees  aod  eqoaliiiiig  the  disUnotJo 
ening  the  vlrluoua  habita  of  the  young,  and  aUoting  the 
ponuliB ;  and  inCrodociiig  now  lupica,  and  improTing  Ui 
tioD  among  all  cUuHca.  In  this  waji,  they  oraite  a  more 
which  will  inevitably,  boodct  or  later,  l«uil  to  great  imf 
•ehouls,  aa  well  aa  in  oil  olber  eduoational  intljtnliona  ai 


«,  the» 


Iq  tho  ooune  of  the  laat  four  yean,  tbe  number  and  i 
tions  have  been  rapidly  extended.  In  all  of  the  oitica, 
illlagea,  courses  of  lectures  oD  ntrioDi  lopios  of  pubUo  IDI 
Id  Urge  BBscmblaga  of  people,  and  from  the  returoa  of 
it  appears  that  more  thao  teo  tbousaDd  volumes  have  be 
her  of  persoiu  having  acctas  to  them  has  increased  mor 

By  the  intelligent  agitation  of  the  subject,  whieh  bos 
tkm  of  these  various  roeaai  for  reaehinff  and  inibrmln 
good  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  the  way  opene- 
mcnl,  nnleas  the  aaOBea  fail  lo  operate  whioh  have  herei 
rc»  of  society. 

ZI.  In  1838,  tha  law  reapeoting  aohool  aocieties  ai 
through  lariouB  acts,  waa  imperfuct  in  many  of  its 
thorough  and  oareful  reviuoD. 

The  main  features  were  sabstantially  H  they  were  lei 
butthi'so  were  overloaded  with  ameadmeDis and  addition 
difficuU  lo  undcntand  whet  the  taw  was.  Id  Ihc  oonrsc 
coniBlani^os  of  society  had,  in  many  reepecta,  changed, 
that  a  system  of  Bohoola,  even  if  well  adapted  in  all  ill 
ahoald  be  so  Dow.  The  direct  tendenoivs  of  our  mode 
demand  fur  a  n-idcr  range  of  studies,  and  tbe  multiplioal 
for  additional  legisbtion.  And  if  legislation  on  any  sal:i 
by  patient  research,  careful  consideration  and  bannonioni 
ttt  Conoeclicnt  for  the  last  four  years  in  regard  to  eomn 

In  1 S38,  tbe  acts  "  to  provide  for  tbo  better  sapervii 
after  the  careful  consideration  of  a  largo  eoramitlee  of 
with  a  single  diasentiog  voice.  Any  farther  iesislatioD 
red  till  tlic  actual  condition  of  the  schools  coold  bo  ascei 

In  1830,  various  amendments  lo  the  law,  enlarging 
tricta  and  dctining  the  datii-s  and  proiisions  for  Ibe  ac< 
oers,  were  propcscd  in  the  report  of  the  Board,  lliese 
received  the  altentioa  of  a  oommittee  of  both  llonses, 
political  parlies,  and  were  embodied  in  the  "  Aet  ooooen 

Id  18-10,  no  further  l^slation  was  attempted,  eicept 
reepccling  the  Bchonls  of  our  own  and  other  states,  am 
and  to  ri'i|ueiit  the  Board  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  revised 

In  1841,  this  draft  was  prepared  and  presented.  To 
Islalorc  in  revising  atjd  consolidating  the  varioua  lavs  r 
children  utid  schools,  the  his];ory  of  each  enaclment  friHi 
and  Ibe  views  of  schoc4  visitors  and  oUiers  who  had  bse 
ministration  of  the  system,  as  lo  the  proclical  operation 
lure  of  the  law  aa  it  stood,  were  ooUeoted  and  oomporo 
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Thia  draft,  ifnth  other  doeuments,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  edaoatioxL 
by  whom  the  various  provisions  were  disoossed,  in  daily  sessions,  for  seTeral 
weeks.  Several  important  alterations  were  made  by  the  committee,  most  of 
whom  had  been  teaohers  and  school  committees,  and  all  were  deeply  interested  m 
the  improvement  of  the  schools.  This  committee  reported  unanimously  a  bill, 
which  was  discussed  in  both  Houses,  apparently  with  a  single  view  of  making  its 
provisions  more  clear  and  acceptable.  After  several  alterations,  both  in  the 
Iloose  and  Senate,  the  bill  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  now  stands  in  the  *^  Act  concerning  common  schools.'* 

No  essential  alteration  was  made  in  the  great  features  of  our  school  system,  and 
its  administration  depends,  as  before,  on  the  voluntary  action  of  school  societies 
and  districts,  and  the  personal  cooperation  of  parents.  I  will  notice  briefly  the 
most  important  alterations  in  the  detail  of  the  school  law,  in  substantially  the  same 
language  which  was  used  in  recommending  their  passage. 

1.  The  powers  of  school  districts  are  enlarged. 

Every  school  district  can  now  elect  its  own  committee,  establish  one  or  more 
schools,  employ  one  or  more  teachers,  and  provide  suitable  school-rooms,  fumi- 
tare,  apparatus,  and  library.  For  the  want  of  these  powers,  a  majority,  in  many 
districts,  were  prevented  from  carrying  out  many  desirable  improvements  in  their 
schools. 

2.  No  new  district  can  be  formed,  or  existing  one  altered,  so  as  to  be  left  with 
less  than  forty  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  except  by  application 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  object  of  this  limitation  on  the  formation  and  alteration  of  districts,  was,  to 
arrest  the  process  of  subdivision,  by  which  so  many  districts  were  reduced  below 
the  ability  to  maintain  a  good  school  for  a  suitable  length  of  time  in  a  commodious 
and  healthy  school-house.  It  was  found,  in  districts  numbering  less  than  forty 
children,  that  the  school-houses  were  small,  inconvenient  and  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  health ;  the  compensation  of  teachers  low,  and  the  school  sessions  short, 
with  long  vacations  between.  In  their  eagerness  to  bring  the  school  nearer  to 
every  family,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  education  given  there,  was  reduced 
below  the  average  standard.  The  best  schools  were  found  in  the  large  districts, 
where  the  children  were  classified  under  different  teachers,  or  in  the  districts 
nambering  over  forty,  and  under  sixty  children,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
about  forty  scholars,  under  a  well  paid,  and  well  qualified  teacher,  and  continued 
nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year. 

The  inconveniences  of  a  large  district  can  be  more  effectually  obviated,  by  di- 
▼iding  the  schoLirs  into  two  schools,  than  by  creating  two  districts,  and  thus  wea- 
kening  the  ability  of  both  to  erect  a  suitable  school-house,  and  employ  a  teacher 
of  the  right  qualification.  Some  of  the  most  flourishing  districts  in  the  State  have 
been  ruined  by  this  process  of  sub-division. 

3.  Provision  is  made  for  the  union  of  two  or  more  districts,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  union  school  for  the  older  children  of  the  associated  districts,  while  the 
younger  children  are  left  to  attend  in  the  several  districts,  under  female  teachers. 

The  union  of  school  districts  thus  authorized,  obviates  many  of  the  difficulties 
and  evils  of  common  schools  as  they  are,  and  secures  a  much  higher  degree  of 
improvement  with  the  same  means.  In  a  large  portion  of  the  district  schools,  the 
ages  of  the  scholars  range  from  four  to  sixteen,  or  rather  from  three  to  eighteen ; 
the  studies  extend  from  the  first  rudiments,  to  the  branches  of  an  acfldeniical 
education ;  the  classes  are  as  numerous  as  the  various  studies,  increased  by  the 
variety  of  text  books  in  the  same  branch ;  and  the  teachers  are  constantly 
changing,  from  male  to  female,  and  from  season  to  season. 

Now  the  plan  of  union  districts,  leaving  the  younger  children  by  themselves, 
and  including  the  older  children  together,  cuts  down  by  one  half  the  variety  of 
ages,  studies,  and  classes.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  adopt  methods  of  classifica- 
tion, instruction,  and  government,  suited  to  each  grade  of  schools.  It  gives  much 
longer,  and,  in  many  cases,  permanent  employment,  to  female  teachers  in  the 
primary  schools,  and  dispenses,  with  the  services  of  all  but  the  best  qualified  male 
teach<>rs.  It  enables  the  same  amount  of  funds  to  pay  higher  wages,  for  a  longer 
time ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  the  money  actually  expended  in  three  adjoming  dis- 
tricts on  three  female  teachers  at  the  average  wages,  say  ^  per  month,  for  fcmt 
munlhs  in  the  summer,  and  on  three  male  teachers  at  $17  per  month,  for  four 
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months  in  the  winter,  will  employ  three  female  teaohera  for  six  months  at  $13  per 
month,  and  one  male  teacher  for  four  months  at  $21  per  month. 

It  enables  the  same  teacher  to  aooomplish  much  more  in  a  shorter  time,  aod 
the  scholar  to  receive  a  much  larger  share  of  the  attention  of  the  teacher,  when 
the  classes  are  few,  and  the  number  of  .each  class  large,  and  of  the  same  age  and 
proficiency.  While  it  secures  a  more  thorpugh  attention  to  the  primary  studiei 
and  the  young  children,  it  admits  of  the  introduction  of  a  much  wider  range  of 
study  in  the  conunon  school,  thus  equalizing,  in  a  measure,  the  eduoatkm  of 
society. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  common  school  of  a  higher  grade,  for  the  older  and 
more  advanced  children  of  a  society,  is  made  more  practicable. 

Such  a  school  has  always  been  recognized  in  the  school  system  of  Conneotioiit 
since  its  first  establishment  in  1650.  Every  town,  as  soon  as  it  numbered  one 
hundred  fiunilies,  were  obliged  *^  to  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  of  which 
must  be  able  to  instruct  youths  for  the  university."  By  a  subsequent  act,  each 
oounty  town  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  free  school,  in  which,  among  other  branches, 
the  Latin  and  English  languages  were  to  be  taught.  This  law  remained  till  1798, 
when  every  school  society  was  authorized,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  to  estaUidi 
such  a  school,  and  to  draw  its  proportion  of  public  money. 

The  absence  of  this  class  of  schools  is  a  serious  defect  in  our  school  system. 
The  place  which  they  should  occupy  in  our  system  is  filled  by  private  schools,  in 
which  the  tuition  is  so  high  as  effectually  to  exclude  the  children  of  the  poor,  or 
else  the  studies  appropriate  to  these  schools  are  crowded  into  the  district  school  to 
the  manifest  injury  of  the  primary  studies.  This  state  of  things  is,  in  every  point 
of  view,  disastronB.  It  limits  common  education  to  the  ston&rd  of  the  distriei 
school,  and  impairs  the  usefulness  of  that.  It  grants  a  monoply  of  a  better  educa- 
tion to  comparatively  few  in  the  society.  It  divides  the  funds  and  interest  appro- 
priated to  educational  purposes,  and  thus  renders  both  portions  less  efficadoos  in 
the  general  result  than  the  whole  would  be. 

Each  school  society  should  not  only  be  empowered,  but  required,  to  maintain 
one  or  more  common  schools  of  a  higher  order,  either  as  a  central  school  for  all 
the  older  children  of  the  society,  or  as  union  schools,  for  the  older  children  of  two 
or  more  associating  districts.  This  would  correct  the  radical  evil  of  the  district 
schools,  by  cutting  down  by  one  half  the  variety  of  ages,  studies,  and  classes, 
lead  to  the  permanent  employment  of  female  teachcn  for  the  younger  children, 
and  do  away  with  most  of  the  difficulties  of  discipline,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  carry  forward  the  education  of  the  older  scholars,  to  a  point  now  only  at- 
tained in  private  schools,  and  rear  up  a  class  of  better  qualified  teachen  for  all  the 
common  schools. 

Onu  thing  is  certain,  this  class  of  schools  will  exist.  If  they  are  not  established 
and  supported  as  public  schools,  they  will  be  as  private  schools.  In  the  former 
case  tlicy  become  an  unmixed  gcx>d ;  in  the  latter,  their  benefits  are  confined  to 
the  rich,  and  their  bad  influence,  in  the  main,  fiiUs  on  the  district  school,  and  the 
social  relations  of  the  poor. 

5.  The  employment  of  competent  teachers  for  at  least  one  third  of  tiie  year,  m 
made  more  certain,  by  providing,  1,  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  to  teach  in 
a  common  school,  without  a  certificate  of  examination  and  approbation  from  the 
school  visitors ;  2,  that  no  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  not  found 
qualified  to  teach  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  thoroughly, 
and  the  rudiments  of  geography  and  history ;  3,  that  no  district  shaJl  be  entitled 
to  any  portion  of  the  public  money,  unless  the  school  has  been  kept  by  a  teadier 
with  such  a  certificate,  for  at  least  four  months  in  the  year ;  and  4th,  that  the  pnb- 
lio  money  shall  be  applied  to  paying  the  wages  of  such  teacher,  or  teachers,  and 
for  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

The  employment  of  an  incompetent  teacher  can  only  be  effected  by  the  ■ssint 
of  the  teacher,  the  school  visitors,  and  the  district  committee,  against  the  expres 
provision  of  the  law.  The  last  provision,  combined  with  the  progressive  increise 
of  the  dividends  of  the  school  fund,  and  the  higher  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
teachers,  has  increased  very  much  the  average  wages  of  teachera  in  the  State 
since  1839.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  law  did  not  enforce  the  keeping  of  the  school 
for  any  prescribed  period,  and,  in  consequenoe,  some  of  the  small  districts  only 
kept  for  two  or  three  months  in  a  year. 
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6.  Every  teacher  in  a  common  school  ia  required  to  keep  a  register  of  the 
names,  ages,  parents,  and  attendance  of  every  pupil,  for  the  inspection  of  parents, 
district  committees,  and  visitors,  and  to  make  out  a  certified  abstract  of  the  samtf 
at  the  close  of  the  school. 

Without  a  school  register  accurately  kept,  there  is  no  origmal  authenticated 
source  of  school  statistics — nothing  by  which  the  aggregate  or  average  school 
attendance  can  be  ascertained.  Without  it,  it  can  never  be  known  how  far  chil- 
dren are  cheated  out  of  their  natural  right  to  an  education,  and  apprentices  and 
others  to  the  school  privileges  which  the  law  and  their  indentures  entitle  them  to. 
Without  it,  the  district,  or  the  society,  or  the  State  can  never  know  how  large  a 
portion  of  children  of  the  school  age  are  not  benefited  by  the  public  money,  on 
account  of  their  never  entering  the  district  school,  and  to  how  much  greater  extent 
the  privileges  of  the  school  are  lost,  by  the  late  and  irregular  attendance  of  those 
who  are  enrolled  among  the  scholars  of  the  school. 

7.  The  powers  and  duties  of  school  visitors  are,  in  some  respects,  modified,  and 
in  all,  more  clearly  defined,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  more  thorough  in- 
spection and  superintendence  of  the  schools. 

Prior  to  1798,  these  powers  and  duties  devolved  on  the  civil  authority  and  select- 
men of  each  town,  but  in  the  revision  of  the  school  law,  in  that  year,  they  were  * 
transferred  to  a  distinct  class  of  officers,  denominated  visitors,  or  overseers  of 
schools,  elected  by  each  society,  and  charged  exclusively  with  them.  This  change 
proved  highly  advantageous  for  a  time,  but  Arom  the  want  of  a  more  specific 
enumeration,  and  some  modification  of  their  powers,  to  adapt  them  to  the  iJtered 
circumstances  of  the  schools,  and  of  society,  the  great  object  of  their  appointment 
from  year  to  year,  in  a  measure,  foiled.  When  first  appointed,  the  common 
school  was  the  main  reliance  of  all  classes,  for  the  elementary  education  of  chil- 
dren, and  there  was,  therefore,  connected  with  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
strong  parental,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  official,  and  benevolent  interest.  The 
number  of  districts  were  not  as  large,  the  schools  were  kept  for  only  one  portion 
of  the  year,  and  the  same  teachers  continued  in  the  employment  and  in  the  same 
district,  for  a  longer  time  ;  a  change  in  these  particulars  has  more  than  doubled 
the  demands  on  the  Ume  and  attention  of  school  visitors.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  confined  to  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  writing,  and  the  number  of 
books  was  limited  to  one,  or  at  most,  two  text  books  in  each  study.  The  standard 
of  qualification  was  therefore  confined ;  there  was  but  little  need  of  regulations 
as  to  studies  or  books.  In  1838,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  eight,  and 
sometimes  twelve,  different  studies  in  the  same  school,  and  more  than  two  hun- 
dred different  books  used  in  the  several  studies.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
six  different  authors  in  the  three  studies,  spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic.  For- 
merly, there  was  a  high  degree  of  public  consideration  attached  to  the  office,  as 
well  as  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  administration  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. The  result  of  the  whole  was  ascertained  to  be,  that  the  mode  of  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  inspection  and  superintendence,  which  is  the  very  life  of  a  school 
system,  and  determines,  in  a  great  measure,  the  character  of  the  schools,  was  in- 
efficient, irregular,  and  formal  at  best.  To  remedy  these  defects  and  irregularities, 
the  powers  and  duties  of  school  visitors  are  more  distinctly  defined  in  Uie  act  of 
1839. 

First. — ^They  may  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  studies,  books, 
classification,  and  discipline  of  the  schools. 

Under  this  provision  the  visitors  have,  in  some  societies,  cooperated  with  the 
teachers  in  arranging  his  classes,  enjoined  the  strictest  attention  to  the  primary 
branches,  and  prescribed  or  recommended  a  set  of  books  for  the  several  studies. 
This  last  step,  in  conflection  with  the  provision  of  the  law  requiring  district  com- 
mittees to  see  that  scholars  are  supplied  with  books,  by  their  parents,  or  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  district,  has  lead  already  in  many  societies,  to- the  removal  of  a  most 
serious  evil. 

Secondly. — ^They  must  withhojd  a  certificate  from  such  persons  as  are  not  found 
qualified  to  teach  certain  specified  branches,  and  annul  the  certificates  of  such  as 
shall  prove,  on  trial,  to  be  unqualified  and  unfaithful.  Low  as  the  requirements 
of  the  law  are,  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  of  qualification  has  debarred  some  from 
offering  themselves  as  candidates,  who  had  previously  been  teachers ;  and  has 
sustained  the  examining  committees  in  rejecting  those  whose  chief  reconmienda- 
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tion  was  their  cheapDess,  or  their  relationship  to  some  member  of  the  district  ooid- 

mittce. 

•Phirdly. — ^They  must  visit  all  of  the  common  schools  at  least  twice  daring  eteh 
season  of  schooling. 

One  of  these  visits  mast  be  made  near  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  the  other 
near  the  close,  so  that  a  right  direction  can  be  given  to  the  school,  and  the  final 
progress  be  judged  of  No  adequate  substitute  can  be  provided  for  frequent,  fiiith- 
ful,  and  intelligent  visitation  of  schools,  carrying  along  with  it  wise  counsel  for  the 
future  to  teacher  and  pupils,  encouragement  for  past  success,  and  rebuke  for  neg- 
lect, defective  discipline,  and  methods  of  instruction.  The  mode  of  visiting  bhouM 
be  such  as  to  make  known  to  all  the  schools  the  superior  methods  of  any  one,  and 
to  awaken  a  generous  rivalry  between  the  teachers  and  scholars  ci  me  severd 
schools. 

Previous  to  1839,  the  summer  schools  were  not  visited  at  all  in  many  societies. 
In  most,  the  mode  of  visiting  schools,  by  dividing  them  up  among  a  large  board, 
was  such,  that  no  one  member  of  the  board  was  acquainted  with  all  the  schooiB, 
and  thus  qualified  to  compare  the  schools  with  each  other,  to  point  out  commca 
defects,  and  common  remedies,  or  to  make  general  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  any 
one  school.  No  responsibility  was  felt — no  previous  preparation  made^-no  By»> 
tematio  measures  pursued,  and  no  interest  awakened  in  the  public  mind,  or  foon- 
dation  laid  for  future  progress,  in  carefully  prepared  reports  of  their  doings,  or  <n 
the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  schools.  There  were  sotaie  honorable  ex* 
oeptions  to  this  state  of  things.  There  were  now  and  then  scattered  over  the 
State,  a  board  of  visitors,  some  member  of  which,  (usually  the  clergyman  of  ths 
place,)  had  examined  all  the  teachers,  and  visited  all  the  schools  aooordlng  to  law, 
for  ten,  twenty,  and  in  two  instances,  thirty  years.  But  even  these  *old  standardiP 
were  getting  tired  of  their  laborious,  unpaid,  and  unthanked  services,  and  (ho 
dn^  was  divided  among  the  different  members  of  the  committee,  to  make  the 
labor  less  to  each  individual.  To  correct  the  evils  of  inefficient,  irregular,  wai 
mere  formal  visitation,  several  societies  in  1837  and  1838,  reduced  the  number  of 
visitors,  and  provided  a  small  compensation  for  their  services.  The  results  wero 
BO&vorable,  that  the  legislature  in  1839  provided,  that — 

Fourthly. — ^They  may  appoint  a  committee  of  one  or  two  persons,  to  exercise 
all  the  powers,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  whole  board,  under  their  advkw 
and  direction,  and  receive  one  dollar  a  day  for  the  time  actually  employed. 

This  provision  secures  the  counsel  and  general  cooperation  of  a  large  number, 
selected  for  their  supposed  intelligence  and  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  more 
active  labor  of  one  or  two  persons,  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  ihe  visitation  of 
schools,  and  the  preparation  of  reports  and  returns  respecting  their  condition  and 
improvement.  The  compensation  provided,  in  no  case  for  more  than  two  pi^rsons, 
is  small,  and  in  some  cases  is  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  to  and  from  the 
distant  districts.  The  duties  imposed  on  the  committee  are  important  and  numer- 
ous, and  require  the  services  uf  a  class  of  men  who  cannot  afford  to  spend  the 
time  demanded,  without  some  slight  remuneration — much  less  incur  expense  in  so 
doing.  A  similar  compensation  is  made  to  the  ,^ame  class  of  officers  in  the  states 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  Where  the  work  of  visitation  b  now  faithfully 
performed,  by  securing  the  services  of  competent  persons,  the  value  of  the  school 
is  more  than  doubled,  by  the  addition  of  this  small  amount  for  compensation. 

Fiftlily. — ^They  must  prepare,  when  required  by  this  Board,  and  annually  fat 
their  several  societies,  a  written  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  plans 
and  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 

This  is  a  new  and  important  feature  in  the  school  law.  It  secures  (iuthfulnea 
on  the  part  of  the  visitors.  It  le^ids  to  inquiries  and  reflection  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  education,  both  in  its  general  principles  and  in  its  practical  details,  as  a 
necessary  preparation  for  the  work.  It  enables  any  member  of  the  society  to 
know  the  condition  of  the  schools  out  of  his  own  district.  It  enables  every  dis- 
trict to  profit  by  the  successful  experience  of  every  other  in  the  same  society.  It 
provides  the  material  for  judicious  action  in  reference  to  future  improvement,  on 
the  part  of  committees,  districts,  societies,  and  the  State. 

In  the  course  of  the  four  years,  the  preparation  of  the  reports  and  returns  molt 
have  enlisted  the  services  of  at  least  three  thousand  individuals,  scattered  throo^ 
the  several  school  societies.    It  would  seem  impossible,  that  so  many  minds,  or 
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eren  a  single  mtod  in  each  school  society,  could  be  directed  to  an  investigation  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  devising  of  plans  and  suggustions  for 
removing  defects  and  extending  excellencies,  without  giving  an  impolse  of  the 
most  salutary  kind  to  the  cause  of  common  school  improvemeot 

8.  School  societies  arc  now  authorized  to  distribute  the  public  money  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  aid  the  small  districts  by  giving  to  each  at  least  fifty  dollars,  and  to 
induce  every  district  to  secure  the  full  and  regular  attendance  of  all  the  children, 
by  making  their  receipts  depend  on  the  aggregate  attendance  for  the  year. 

These  provisions,  when  their  beneficent  character  is  understood,  will  go  far  to 
diminish  the  striking  irregularities  in  the  means  of  education  enjoyed  by  children 
in  different  districts,  and  to  remove  one  of  the  most  serious  evila  under  which  the 
■ohools  now  suffer. 

9.  No  child  can  now  be  excluded  from  any  school  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
his  or  her  parent  or  guardian,  or  master,  to  pay  any  school  tax  or  assessment,  and 
all  abatements  of  such  taxes,  must  be  paid  out  of  ^e  treasury  of  the  town. 

This  provision  re-asserts  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  common  school  system, 
and  places  the  expenses  for  the  education  of  the  indigent,  beyond  what  the  State 
provides  for  them  in  common  with  others,  on  the  whole  community,  as  a  matter 
of  common  interest  and  of  common  duty. 

10.  The  progress  of  the  school  system,  as  well  as  of  the  schools,  is  secured. 
This  will  be  accomplished,  1,  through  the  labors  and  reports  of  the  school 

visitors ;  2,  by  collectiug  the  results  of  their  labors  and  reports  for  the  use  of  the 
Board  and  the  legislature ;  3,  by  disseminating  the  information  thus  collected  from 
every  society,  and  respecting  every  school,  back  again  in  the  reports  of  the  Board, 
and  by  the  labors  of  this  office.  A  valuable  suggestion  from  any  society  beoomea 
the  property  of  the  whole  State.  The  exposure  of  an  evil  in  any  one  school,  will 
lead  to  its  correction  in  all,  and  a  single  worthy  practice  becomes  an  example  for 
all  the  rest  The  good  thus  accomplished  may  not,  and  cannot,  be  seen  in  imme- 
diate or  brilliant  results,  but  information  thus  disseminated,  like  the  light  and  the 
rain,  will  penetrate  every  dark  and  thirsty  crevice,  till  a  more  vigorous  life  shall 
pervade  the  entire  school  system. 

Without  claiming  for  the  labors  and  reports  of  this  department  any  other  merit 
than  that  of  fidelity,  minuteness,  and  general  accuracy,  it  appears,  that  to  them, 
the  Legislature  and  the  people  are  indebted  for  much  important  mformation  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  our  own  State,  and  the  school 
systems  and  methods  of  instruction  in  other  states  and  countries ;  and  that  in 
oonsequence  of  this  information,  and  the  means  which  have  been  employed,  to 
awaken  attention  and  interest  in  the  whole  subject,  serious  defects  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  organization  of  our  school  system,  and  the  classification,  instruc- 
tion, and  government  of  the  schools,  have  been  exposed,  discussed,  and  in  part 
corrected. 

So  far  as  these  defects  resulted  fi*om  the  want  of  power  in  school  districts,  or 
the  specific  enumeration  of  the  duties  of  school  officers,  or  a  system  of  accounta- 
bility on  the  part  of  all  intrusted  with  its  administration,  they  have  been  remedied 
in  a  careful  revision  of  the  school  law.  So  far  as  they  grew  out  of  a  want  of  in- 
terest, information,  or  liberality  on  the  part  of  parents,  committees,  and  districts, 
thev  are  disappearing  before  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  nature,  means,  and 
end  of  education.  So  far  as  they  depend  on  the  character  of  the  teacher,  and  his 
or  her  knowledge  of  wise  methods  of  instruction  and  government,  they  will  bo 
remedied  as  the  means  are  improved  for  giving  the  greatest  practical  elevation  and 
efficiency  to  the  profession  of  common  school  teacher.  The  full  effects  of  the 
measures  of  the  Board,  if  persevered  in,  cannot  be  seen,  until  at  least  one 
ffeneration  of  children  have  grown  up  under  the  influences  of  a  more  enlightened, 
Hberal,  and  vigorous  public  opinion  in  relation  to  this  whole  subject,  which  must 
be  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  an  improved  state  of  the  schools. 

Among  the  visible  and  immediate  results,  not  of  compulsory  legislation,  but  of 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  parents,  committees,  and  districts,  acting  on  the  informa- 
tion and  impulse  given  directly  and  indirectly  by  the  measures  of  the  Board,  the 
following  may  be  specified. 

The  attendance  at  society  and  district  school  meetings  is  more  numerous. 

More  than  fifty  new  school-houses  have  been  built,  and  a  much  greater  number 
repaired  after  approved  models,  and  more  has  been  done  in  this  respect  within 
four  years,  than  for  twenty  years  before. 
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School  Tisitora  are  more  strict  in  their  examinatioii  of  teaoherB,  and  regolir 
ond  vigilant  in  visiting  the  schools  as  required  by  law. 

\  uniform  set  of  books  in  all  the  schools  of  a  society  has  been  in  some  msUmoei 
prescribed,  and  in  others  recommended,  by  the  proper  committee. 

The  evils  of  crowding  children  of  different  ages  in  a  great  variety  of  stadiei, 
and  in  different  stages  of  progress  in  the  same  study,  under  one  iet^cher^  has  been 
obviated  in  more  than  one  hundred  districts,  by  employing  a  female  teacher  for 
the  younger  children  and  primary  studies,  and  a  male  teacher  for  the  older  and 
more  advanced  scholars — and  in  a  few  instances,  by  the  establnhment  of  a  central 
or  union  school  for  the  older  children  of  a  society,  or  of  two  or  more  districts. 

Facilities  have  been  provided  for  such  as  wished  to  qualify  themsdves  to  become 
teachers,  or  improve  their  previous  qualifications  by  an  appropriate  course  of  study, 
by  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  the  school-room,  by  access  to  good 
books  on  the  principles  and  art  of  teaching,  and  by  assooiatioDS  for  mntnal 
improvement. 

Grood  teachers  are  employed  for  a  longer  period  in  the  same  school,  and  at 
higher  wages ;  the  average  length  of  schools,  and  wages  of  teachers,  are  increased ; 
the  superiority  of  females  as  the  educators  of  young  children,  is  acknowledged,  bjr 
their  more  general  employment,  and  for  a  longer  time. 

More  attention  is  now  given  to  young  children,  and  to  the  indispensable 
branches  of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  more  use  is  made  of 
visible  illustrations. 

Wherever  the  common  schools  have  been  improved,  the  number  attending 
them  has  increased,  and  the  attendance  and  expense  of  private  schools  has 
diminished  ;  and  thus  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  have  been  made  com- 
mon to  rich  and  poor.  And  as  at  once  the  evidence  of  post,  and  the  pledge  of 
future  improvements,  parents,  and  men  of  education  and  influence  generally,  are 
found  more  frequently  visiting  schools,  discharging  with  zeal  the  duties  of  sdiool 
committees,  conversing  and  reading  on  the  subject,  and  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  eflforts  which  are  making  in  this  and  other  countries  to  give  a  more 
thorough  and  complete  education  to  every  human  being. 

We  have  set  forth  at  much  length  and  in  detail,  the  operationB 
of  the  Board  and  their  Secretary  from  1838  to  1842,  not  only  be- 
cause the  facts  elicited  justify  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in 
instituting  patient  and  searching  inquiries  into  the  actual  condition 
of  popular  education,  but  because  the  measures  originated  and 
carried  out  by  their  Secretary  to  awaken,  enlighten,  and  guide  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  subject,  although  for  a  time  repudiated,  here  are 
now  universally  received  by  the  soundest  practical  educators  in 
every  state  as  among  the  most  eflBcient  agencies  and  means  of 
school  improvement.  But  they  did  not  at  that  time  find  favor  with 
Grovemor  Cleveland,  nor  with  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on 
Education  or  the  Legislature  of  1842,  and  Mr.  Barnard  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  labors  of  four  of  the  best  years  of  his  life — 
labors  as  has  been  said,  ^  characterized  by  great  sobriety  of 
thought,  patient  application  to  details,  and  the  highest  practical 
wisdom,  as  well  as  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  generoxis  heart"— 
ruthlessly  swept  from  the  statute  book. 

We  might  cite  extracts  from  a  large  number  of  educational  peri- 
odicals, addresses,  and  reports,  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  the 
backward  movement  of  Connecticut,  in  1842,  was  regarded  in 
other  States.     The  following  is  from  an  oration  pzonouDced  before 
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the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1842,  by 

Hon.  Horace  Mann  : — 

'^  Four  years  ago,  a  new  system  was  established  in  Conneotiont)  which  was  most 
efficiently  and  beneficially  administered,  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best  of  men ;  but  it  is  with  unspeakable  regret  I  am  compelled  to  add,  that^ 
within  the  last  month,  all  her  measures  for  improvement  have  been  swept  from 
the  statute-book." 

The  same  gentleman,  in  the  Massachusetts  Common  School 
Journal  for  1846,  after  commenting  on  the  progress  of  education  in 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Massachu- 
setts, thus  speaks  of  Connecticut : — 

^*  One  only  of  the  New  England  States  proves  recreant  to  duty  in  this  glorious 
cause, — ^the  State  of  Connecticut !    Favored  for  half  a  century,  in  the  munifi- 
cence of  her  endowments,  beyond  any  of  her  New  England  sisters,  she  is  the  only 
one  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  has  not  merely  been  stationary,  but  has  abso- 
lutely retrograded  ;  and  now,  if  she  promises  to  be  useful  at  all,  it  is  as  a  wamine 
and  not  as  an  example.    A  common  ancestry,  an  identity  of  general  interests  and 
pursuits,  a  similar  position  in  regard  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  a  simi- 
lar duty  to  furnish  them  with  high  example  and  encouragement,  had  led  us  all  to 
expect  that  we  should  have,  not  only  the  sympathy,  but  the  active  cooperation,  of 
Connecticut,  in  this  common  cause.     We  not  only  expect  it,  we   believed  it. 
Events  seemed  auspicious.     The  year  after  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
was  established,  an  organization  iJmost  identical  in  its  form,  and  entirely  so  in  its 
object,  was  created  in  Connecticut.     For  carrying  out  its  measures  of  reform  and 
improvement,  an  agent  was  selected, — Uenry  Barnard,  Esquire,— of  whom  it  is 
not  extravagant  to  say  that,  if  a  better  man  be  required,  we  must  wait,  at  least, 
until  the  next  generation,  for  a  better  one  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present.    This 
agent  entered  upon  his  duties  with  unbounded  zeal.     lie  devoted  to  their  dis- 
charge his  time,  talents,  and  means.    The  cold  torpidity  of  the  State  soon  felt  tho 
sensations  of  returning  vitality.    Its  half-suspended  animation  began  to  quicken 
with  a  warmer  life.    Much  and  most  valuable  information  was  diffused.     Many 
parents  began  to  appreciate  more  adequately  what  it  is  to  be  a  parent.     Teachers 
were  awakened.     Associations  for  mutual  improvement  were  formed.     System 
began  to  supersede  confusion.    Some  salutaiy  laws  were  enacted.    All  things 
gave  favorable  augury  of  a  prosperous  career.    And  it  may  be  further  affirmed, 
that  the  cause  was  so  administered  as  to  give  occasion  of  offence  to  no  one.    The 
whole  movement  was  kept  aloof  from  political  strife.     All  religious  men  had  rea- 
son to  rejoice  that  a  higher  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling  was  making  its  way 
into  the  schools,  without  ^ving  occasion  of  jealousy  to  tho  one-sided  views  of  any 
denomination.     But  all  these  auguries  of  good  were  delusive.     In  an  evil  hour  the 
whole  fabric  was  ov^hrown.    The  Educational  Board  was  abolished.     Of  course, 
the  office  of  its  devoted  and  faithful  Secretary  fell  with  it.     As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  ^e  remedial  laws  which  had  been  enacted  during  the  brief  existence  of 
the  Board,  and  which  might  have  continued  and  diffused  their  benefits  without 
the  Board,  were  spitefully  repealed.* 

**  The  whole  educational  movement  |n  Connecticut,  or  rather,  the  body  in  which 
the  vital  movement  had  begun,  was  paralyzed  by  this  stroke.  Once  or  twice, 
since,  it  has  attempted  to  rise,  but  has  &llen  back  prostrate  as  before." 

These  views  of  the  labors  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Common  Schools  and  of  the  legislation  of  1842,  by  which  they 
were  suspended,  were  not  confined  to  educators  out  of  the  State. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  of  Hartford,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Young 
Men's  Institute,  in  1843,  ^^on  the  education  of  the  Working  Claeeee^^^ 

*  "We  have  been  credibly  informed  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  In 
the  Connecticut  House  or  Representatires,  who  reported  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  Board. 
not  being  able  to  draw  up  a  decent  report  himeelf,  paid  an  InTolantary  homage  to  the  cause  of 
lesmiAg,  which  he  was  about  to  stabi  by  emplo/ing  another  to  draft  a  report  for  Mm. 
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spoke  strongly  in  regret  of  the  unwise  legislation  of  1842,  by 
which  the  efforts  then  making,  under  authority  of  law  and  the 
auspices  of  the  Board,  for  the  improvement  of  Common  Schools— 
the  schools  in  which  the  children  of  the  working  classes  must  be 
educated,  if  educated  at  all — were  arrested.  This  portion  of  his 
lecture  having  been  made  the  subject  of  comment  by  one  of  the 
papers  of  Hartford,  Dr.  Bushnell  addressed  a  letter  in  reply,  from 
which  the  following  extract  is  takea 

"  My  remarks  in  the  lecture  had  reference  to  nothing  but  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Barnard,  an  act  by  which  great  injuBtioe  was  done  to  him,  and  a  greater  injury  to 
the  State.  I  spoke*  plainly,  but  1  think  not  harshly.  Mr.  B.,  at  my  instance  in 
part,  had  withheld  himself  from  a  lucratiTe  profession,  and  renounced  the  hope  of 
a  politician — a  calling  for  which,  you  may  suppose,  he  had  conceived  a  degree  of 
disrelish  ;  he  had  given  himself  to  the  most  inde&tigable  industry,  that  he  might 
qualify  himself  for  his  undertaking,  and  had  just  begun  to  bring  to  view  those  resulti 
which  it  must  require  at  least  twenty  years'  industry  fully  to  mature.  No  puUie 
officer,  that  I  have  ever  known  in  the  State,  has  done  so  much  of  labor  and  drudgery 
to  prepare  his  field,  expending  at  the  same  time  more  than  he  received,  and  seeking 
his  reward  in  the  beneficent  results,  by  which  he  Was  ever  expecting  to  honor  him- 
self and  the  State.  He  did  not  suffer  as  a  politician.  That  he  had  ceased  to  be. 
The  reasons  of  his  removal  I  could  never  understand  or  imagine ;  but  I  have  al- 
ways suspected  that  your  friends  must  have  acted  under  some  misunderstanding 
of  his  objects,  identifying  him  in  some  way  with  partizan  schemes,  which  I  know 
were  wholly  remote  firom  his  mind  ;  which  also  his  course,  since  that  time  has 
fully  proved.  They  certainly  could  not  have  given  him  credit  for  that  benefiocnt,  * 
that  enthusiastic  devotion,  I  may  say,  to  his  great  object,  w^hich  it  is  the  unfailing 
token  of  an  ingenious  spirit  to  conceive,  and  by  which  I  am  sure  he  was  actuated. 
Tou  have  shown  your  zeal  for  the  public  wel&re,  by  appointing  a  oommiUee  to 
make  inspections  of  the  affiiirs  of  our  banks,  and  see  that  the  public  interests  in- 
trusted to  them  were  not  misused.  Is  it  less  appropriate,  when  the  State  itself  is 
expending,  every  year,  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  money  enough  to  stock  a  bank, 
to  have  some  officer  m  the  field,  employed  to  see  that  the  money  is  wisely  and 
effectually  expended  ? 

**  A  few  days  since  I  was  traveling  with  a  very  intelligent,  keep-sighted  gen- 
tleman, who,  I  found,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  committee  on  schools  in  the 
Legislature  of  New  Tork — himself  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  or  rather, 
as  he  said,  *  one  of  the  barn-burners,' — and  he  said  to  me,  *  Why  is  it  that  your 
Democratic  Legislature  has  cast  out  Mr.  Barnard  ?  We  can  not  understand  it 
The  efiort  to  extend  comtM>n  schools,  and  elevate  them  to  the  highest  possible 
pitch,  we  regard  as  the  very  essence  of  democracy.  And,  as  to  Mr.  B.,  there  is 
no  man  whom  our  committee  has  consulted  on  this  subject^  for  the  last  three 
years,  who  gives  us  so  much  satisfaction,  who  is  so  perfectly  master  of  the  subject, 
and  so  thoroughly  practical  in  his  views,  as  he.  We  regard  him  as  decidedly  the 
best  and  ablest  guide  on  this  subject  in  our  whole  country.'  Here,  Sir,  is  a  true 
democrat, — a  man  who  is  actuated  by  an  intelligent  love  to  the  people.  I  heartily 
wish  that  our  State  were  filled  with  barn-burners  at  this  stamp.  Such,  too,  are 
the  sentiments  that  bear  sway  in  the  great  State  of  New  Tork.  At  first,  the 
great  expenses  incurred  were  not  popular  ;  but  the  sober  second  thought  d  the 
people  is  now  taking  sides  with  the  movement,  and  it  is  becoming  Uie  moit 
thoroughly  popular  of  all  public  measures.  I  grieve  that  we  have  in  Connecticvt 
BO  little  of  State  feeling.  No  State  in  the  Union  has  so  fine  an  opportunity  as 
we,  with  our  magnificent  School  Fund,  to  put  ourselves  in  the  post  of  honor,  as 
foremost  of  all,  in  the  excellencies  of  our  schools  and  the  universal  education  of  our 
people.  Can  not  our  politicians  of  all  sides  unite,  and  lend  their  aid  together  in  a 
work  so  essential  to  the  well-being  and  honor  of  our  State  ?  Can  we  not  draw  a 
circle  round  this  mount,  and  forbid  the  game  of  political  or  partisan  warfare  to 
enter  it  7  Or,  if  it  must  enter,  let  the  contest  be,  who  shall  do  most  to  honor  sad 
bless  the  coming  generations,  and  make  them  proud  of  their  birthright,  as  sons  of 
Connecticut — the  mother  of  the  most  high-minded,  most  accompliahedy  most 
thoroughly  educated  people  on  the  globe." 
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The  following  simple  plan  for  a  voluntary  association  of  all  who 
were  disposed  to  act  together  for  the  improvement  of  common 
schools,  together  with  a  list  of  the  measures  which  could  be 
adopted  for  the  sj'stematic  furtherance  of  the  object,  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Barnard,  immediately  after  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Common  Schools.  The  friends  of  school  im- 
provement were  too  much  discouraged  by  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
ture  to  undertake  the  plan.  It  was  first  published  by  Prof  Porter, 
of  Yale  College,  in  his  "Prize  Essat  on  the  NECESsmr  and 
Means  of  Ibuprovino  the  Coboion  Schools  of  Connecticut." 

ARTICLES  of  ASSOCLATION. 

Article  1.  This  Association  shall  be  styled  the  Connecticut  (or /A^  name 
of  any  Tintn  or  County  can  be  inserted)  Institute  op  Instruction,  and  shall  have 
for  its  object  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  and  other  means  of  popular 
education  in  this  State,  {or  TVu^i^  or  County.) 

Article  2.  .Any  person  residing"  in  this  State,  (or  Town  or  County^)  may  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Institute  by  subscribmg  this  Constitution,  and  contrib- 
nting  any  sum,  annually,  towards  defraying  «^s  incidental  expenses. 

Article  3.  The  officers  of  the  Institute  shall  be  a  President,  two  or  more 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  a  Corresponding  Seo- 
retaxy  for  each  county,  {or  town  in  case  of  a  county  association^  with  such 
powers  respectively,  as  their  several  designations  imply;  and  who  shall,  together, 
constitute  an  Executive  Committee. 

Article  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carrv  into  effect  such  meas- 
ures as  the  Institute  may  direct;  and  perform  such  other  acts  not  inconsistent 
with  the  objects  of  the  association,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  make  re- 
port of  their  doings,  annually,  and  when  called  on,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
institute. 

Article  5.  A  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  choice  of  officers  shall  be 
held,  annually,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  desig- 
nate in  a  notice  published  in  one  or  more  newspapers ;  and  meetings  may  '^'.held 
at  such  other  time  and  place,  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  appoint. 

Article  6.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting,  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present,  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  its  pro- 
visions may  be  adopted  at  any  meeting. 


Measures  which  can  be  adopted  by  a  voluntary  Association  to  improve  Common 

Schools, 

1.  Information  can  be  collected  and  disseminated  in  every  practicable  way,  in 
every  district,  town,  and  county  in  the  State,  as  to  the  present  condition  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education,  with  plans  and  suggestions 
by  which  the  excellencies  of  any  one  teacher,  district,  or  town,  can  t^  improved 
and  made  general,  and  any  defects  be  removed. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  Association  can  be  held  in  different  towns  for  public  ad- 
dresses and  discussions  on  topics  connected  with  the  condition  and  improvemeiU 
of  Common  Schools. 
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3.  A  series  of  Tracts,  each  number  devoted  to  some  one  important  topic,  re- 
lating to  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  school  system,  or  to  the  clas- 
sification, instruction  and  discipline  of  schools,  can  be  prepared  and  published 
for  gratuitous  distribution  among  teachers,  school  officers,  parents,  and  eveiy 
body  who  has  a  child  to  educate,  a  vote  to  give,  or  an  influence  to  exert  in  rela- 
tion to  public  instruction. 

4.  Editors  and  conductors  of  the  periodical  press  can  be  enlisted  to  publish 
original,  and  selected  articles  relating  to  the  subject 

5.  Clergymen  can  be  interested  to  present  the  subject  in  some  of  its  bearings 
at  appropriate  times  to  their  people. 

6.  Local  associations  of  parents  and  the  friends  of  education,  and  especially 
district  and  town  associations  of  mothers  and  females,  generally,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  schools,  and  co-operating  in  various  ways  with  teachers,  can  be  formed 
and  assisted. 

7.  Pecuniary  aid  and  personal  co-operation  can  be  extended  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  at  difierent  points,  a  school-house,  with  its  appropriate  in-door  and 
out-door  arrangements,  a  school  libraiy,  a  district  school,  and  a  village  lyceum, 
which  can  be  held  up  severally,  as  a  model  of  Us  kind, 

8.  Good  teachers  can  be  assisted  in  finding  districts  where  their  services 
will  be  appreciated  and  rewarded,  and  district  committees  in  search  of  good 
teachers,  can  be  directed  to  such  teachers  as  have  proved  on  trial  that  they 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications. 

9.  The  necessary  local  arrangements  can  be  made,  and  the  services  of  ex- 
perienced teachers  secured  for  Ihe  purpose  of  facilitating  the  holding,  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  a  teachers'  class  or  Instiute,  where  young  and  inexperienced 
teachers  may  spend  one  or  two  weeks  in  reviewing  the  studies  which  tney  are  to 
teach,  in  the  summer  or  winter  schools;  and  witness,  and  to  some  extent,  prac- 
tice, the  best  methods  of  classifying,  instructing,  and  governing  a  school. 

10.  The  formation  of  town  and  cotmly  associations  of  teachers,  for  mutual 
improvement  and  the  advancement  of  their  profession,  by  weekly  or  mcmthly 
meetings,  and  by  visiting  each  others'  schools,  and  learning  from  each  otheis' 
experience,  can  be  encouraged. 

11.  Efibrts  can  be  put  forth  to  collect  a  fund  for  the  establishment,  at  the 
earliest  moment,  of  a  seminary  where  young  men  and  young  women,  who  have 
the  desire  and  the  natural  tact  and  talent,  can  be  thoroughly  and  practically 
trained  for  teachers  of  comimon  schools. 

12.  A  well  qualified  teacher,  of  the  right  tact  and  character  can  be  employed 
to  perform  an  itinerating  Normal  school  agency  through  the  schools  of  a  partic 
idar  town  or  county. 

13.  School  celebrations  or  gatherings  of  all  the  children  of  a  school  society,  or 
town,  with  their  parents  and  teachers,  for  addresses  and  other  appropriate  exerci- 
ses, can  be  held  at  ^e  close  of  the  winter  and  smnmer  schools. 

14.  Village  Lycemns  can  be  established  and  assisted  in  getting  up  courses  of 
popular  lectures  in  the  winter. 

15.  A  central  depository  br  ofiice,  supplied  with  plans  of  school-houses,  appa- 
ratus, and  furniture :  a  circulating  libraiy  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  education ; 
specimens  of  school  libraries,  and  the  best  text  books  in  the  rarious  studies  per- 
sued  in  common  schools,  &c.,  can  be  established. 

16.  To  give  the  highest  efiiciency  to  anv  or  all  of  these  means  and  agendes 
of  school  improvement,  an  individual  should  be  employed  to  devote  all,  or  a  por- 
tion of  his  time,  as  agent  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Institute,  and  receive  such  compensation  as  can  be  raised  by  a  special  subscrip- 
tion for  this  purpose. 

Every  measure  above  enumerated,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  was  carried  out  successfully  by  Mr.  Barnard,  in  his 
official  labors  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools  of  Rhode  Island. 
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Mr.  Barnaed^s  labori  in  Rhode  Island, 

FROM  1613  TO  1849. 

Mr.  Barnard  spent  the  year  following  the  abolition  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  in  visiting 
every  section  of  the  comitry  to  collect  the  material,  in  printed  docu* 
ments  and  personal  observations,  for  a  "  History  of  Public  Schools, 
AND  THE  Means  of  Popular  Education  in  the  United  States." 
In  the  course  of  the  year  he  had  personal  interviews  with  a  large 
number  of  the  active  promoters  of  school  improvement  in  each 
state ;  studied  the  peculiarities  of  condition,  in  territory,  population, 
and  occupation  of  each  section ;  addressed,  on  invitation,  the  legis- 
latures of  several  states ;  assisted  in  framing  several  school  laws  and 
plans  of  local  school  improvements  which  have  since  been  adopted, 
and  in  fine,  while  he  was  maturing  his  own  views,  and  acquiring  a 
fund  of  information  for  future  use,  he  was  rendering  no  small  service 
to  the  advancement  of  national  education.  He  has  always  spoken  of 
this  tour,  occupying  over  fifteen  months,  and  his  interviews  with  indi- 
viduals who  were  laboring  in  different  states  and  cities  to  improve  the 
education  of  the  people,  while  it  was  the  most  expensive  to  himself^ 
as  the  most  profitable  to  the  cause,  of  any  portion  of  his  public 
career.  Hence  he  has  always  advocated  the  employment  of  some 
suitable  person,  by  the  American  Institute  and  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  in  connection  with,  and  in  furtherance  of  their 
other  plans  of  operation.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  comtnence  his 
History  of  Public  Schools,  for  which  he  had  made  such  a  costly  and 
thorough  preparation,  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Rhode  I^sland,  and  there 
achieved  a  work,  both  for  that  state,  and  as  a  model  of  practical  ope- 
rations in  school  improvement,  which,  if  ever  fully  written  out,  will 
form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  History  of  Popular  Education. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  difSculties  and  magnitude  of  Mr.  Barnard's 
work  in  Rhode  Island,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  more  narrowly 
into  the  fundamental  ideas  on  which  that  colony*  was  settled  and  its 
early  legislation  based,  than  can  be  done  in  this  Srief  and  hurried 
sketch.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
has  from  the  first  been  a  peculiar  community.  The  people  who  set- 
tled Providence  held  as  firmly  as  their  neighbors  in  Plymouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Connecticut,  that  religion  was  the  end  of  human 
existence,  and  of  human  institutions.  They  denied  that  this  end 
could  be  promoted  by  the  interference  of  the  state.     They  claimed 

*  This  subject  Is  treated  of  in  an  article  on  Mr.  Barnard's  labors  in  Rhode  bland,  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  Jaly,  1848. 
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that  the  only  duty  which  the  state  owed  to  t 
alone,  aad  secure  to  every  man  the  amplest  b 
his  faith  and  worship.  Hence  the  original  ( 
of  Providence  limita  their  obedience  to  the  ; 
"  only  in  civil  thingi.''  Here  waa  the  first  aaaer 
pie  of  religious  freedom,  and  the  limitation  wh 
on  the  civil  power,  marked  the  beginning 
history  of  man.  The  prindple  has  since 
Dcorporated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitei 
idual  state.  The  mistake  made  by  Rhi 
ing  the  phrase  "only  in  civil  things,''  waa  in 
school  as  a  religious  concern,  from  the  care 
government,  and  in  not  distinguishing  betw< 
is  required  to  render  a  msn  fit  to  be  a  citisen 
Uon  of  a  dogma  of  religious  faith,  or  a  rit 
For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  this  mist 
that  during  that  period  (here  is  not  the  slight) 
tdon  whatever  for  thie  important  interest.  1 
support  a  school  or  educate  his  children,  was 
of  the  rights  of  conscience.  So  late  as  1846, 
explained  before  the  legislature,  section  by  si 
law,  a  member  from  one  of  the  country  to' 
and  in  reference  to  the  provision  requiring  ei 
tain  sum  by  tax  for  the  support  of  the  public  s 
provision  can  not  be  enforced  in  the  town  of  C 
the  bayonet.''  As  a  public  interest  or  duty,  I 
years,  the  common  school  was  entirely  nej 
was  partly  owing  to  the  views  of  the  leadii 
originally  settled  Rhode  Island,  in  referen 
schools  of  learning  generally.  They  did  not  t 
learn cd^ministry,  and  now  there  are  communit 
a  "college  lam't"  minister  or  orator  is  regar 
aversion.  The  aggressions  made  at  different  I 
ing  colonies  on  the  rights  of  Rhode  Island, 
absorb  her  territory,  did  not  conciliate  her  p 
waa  so  peculiar  in  their  institutions  as  a  paid 
schools.  An  old  Rhode  Islander,  a  thrifty  cit; 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  not  contributing  to  si 
''  It  is  a  Connecticut  custom  and  I  don't  like  it 
posed  that  because  there  were  no  public  schools  < 
dence  till  1S28,  that  education  was  univers. 
were  in  every  town  private  schools,  and  many 
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excellence.     The  rich  provided  for  the  education  of  their  children  at 
home  or  abroad. 

We  have  referred  to  the  past  history  of  the  state,  that  we  may  the 
better  understand  the  peculiar  diflSculties  which  Mr.  Barnard, — a 
citizen  of  another  state,  and  trained  in  the  best  learning  of  her  best 
schools,  and  holding  fast  and  proclaiming  everywhere  as  the  cardinal 
idea  of  the  American  sjrstem  of  public  instruction,  that  "  the  com- 
mon schools  must  be  made  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest,  and  good 
enough  for  the  best  citizen," — had  to  encounter  in  his  labors  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  that  his  success  there  shows  that  he  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  essential  qualities  of  a  school  officer  and  educator. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  one  of  the  best  judges  in 
that  state.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute 
of  Instruction  says — "  Mr.  Barnard  was  peculiarly  happy  in  securing 
the  cordial  cx^operation  of  persons  of  every  class  who  take  an  interest 
in  education.  None  rendered  him  more  willing  aid  than  those  whose 
ample  fortunes  enabled  them  to  sustain  every  benevolent  enterprise, 
Mr.  Barnard,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  never  appealed  to  this  class  in 
vain.  Gentlemanly  in  his  address,  conciliatory  in  his  measures, 
remarkably  active  and  earnest,  he  combines  more  essential  elements 
of  character  for  a  superintendent  of  education  than  any  other  individ- 
ual with  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  acquainted.  Under  his 
administration  common  schools  advanced  rapidly;  and  had  it  been 
his  pleasure  to  have  become  a  resident  in  this  state,  and  to  have 
retained  the  office  of  commissioner  of  schools,  up  to  the  present  time, 
Rhode  Island  might  have  been  i^  conspicuous  in  her  educational 
interests,  as  she  is  diminutive  in  size."  President  Wayland,  in  his 
address  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  August  last, 
speaking  of  the  gradation  of  schools  and  the  improvement  in  school- 
houses  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  adds — "This  change,  it 
is  proper  to  remark,  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  labors  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Con- 
necticut, than  to  any  other  cause.  This  gentleman  has  devoted  his 
remarkable  abilities  for  many  years  to  the  improvement  of  common 
school  education.  The  results  of  his  labors  may  be  discovered  in 
almost  every  town  in  Connecticnt  and  Rhode  Island." 

To  return  to  our  sketch  of  Mr.  Barnard's  labors  in  Rhode  Island. 
In  September,  1843,  he  had  just  completed  at  great  cost,  his  prelimi- 
nary inquiries  and  researches  for  a  History  of  Popular  Education  in 
the  United  States,  when  he  was  invited  by  Hon.  Wilkin*  Updike,  of 
Kingston,  R.  I.,  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  to  visit  him,  and  assist 
in  devising  some  plan  for  the  more  efficient  organization  of  the  public 
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schools  of  that  state.  Mr.  Updike  was  of  an  old  Rhode  IsUwd  &in- 
ily,  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  people,  and  their 
aversion  to  governmental  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  towns  and 
individuals,  but  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  the 
opinions  and  legislation  of  the  state  on  the  subject  of  common 
schools.  Mr.  Barnard  was  adverse  to  any  law  which  conld  not  be 
sustained  by  public  opinion,  and  all  his  plans  of  operation  were  based 
on  the  cardinal  idea  of  quickening,  enlightening,  and  directing  aright 
the  popular  intelligence,  as  the  source  of  all  wise  legislation  and  local 
action  on  the  subject  of  schools,  and  the  securing  of  all  advance  in 
popular  intelligence  and  feeling,  by  judicious  legal  enactments — as 
public  sentiment  and  voluntary  efforts  will  not  long  remain  in  advance 
of  the  law.  A  bill  for  a  public  act  in  two  sections  was  dqiwn  up, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  Agent  or  Commissioner,  ^  to  col- 
lect and  dispense  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  people,  a  knowledge 
of  the  most  successful  methods  of  arranging  the  studies  and  conduct- 
ing the  education  of  the  young,  to  the  end  that  the  children  of  the 
state  who  should  depend  on  common  schools,  may  have  the  best  edu- 
cation that  these  schools  may  be  made  to  impart^'  The  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  by  Mr.  Updike,  with  appropriate  remarks. 
On  his  motion,  the  Legislature  adjourned  to  an  evening  session  to 
hear  an  address  by  Mr.  Barnard,  *'  On  the  conditions  of  a  successful 
system  of  public  schools^^  and  the  next  day  the  bill  was  passed  into  a 
law  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  both  branches  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  by  general  consent  Mr.  Barnard  was  invited  to  test  the  prac- 
ticability of  his  own  plans  of  educational  reform  and  improvement^ 
on  a  new  field.  "  Better  to  make  History  than  to  write  it,"  was  the 
reply  of  Governor  Fenner  to  his  declining  the  appointment  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  undertaken  the  work  already  alluded  to.  The 
appointment  was  accepted,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  entered  on  his 
labors  and  organized  a  system  of  agencies  which  in  four  years,  wrought 
not  a  change,  but  a  revolution  in  the  pubUc  opinion  and  the  educational 
system  of  the  state — a  revolution  which  is  without  a  parallel,  so  &r  as 
we  know,  in  the  history  of  popular  education,  for  thoroughness,  com- 
pleteness, and  permanence.  We  can  only  glance  at  a  few  of  the  par 
ticulars — enough  to  show  that  his  plan  of  operations  was  substantiaUj 
the  same  as  that  pursued  in  Connecticut,  and  for  anything  that  we 
can  see,  his  labors  in  that  state  would  have  been  sooner  followed  by 
the  same  lasting  and  beneficent  results,  if  he  had  not  been  thwarted 
by  narrow  prejudices  which  resisted  all  efforts  at  enlightenment,  and 
by  the  baleful  spirit  of  party.  It  should  be  mentioned  to  the  credit 
of  Rhode  Island,  that  during  his  labors  in  that  state,  not  a  single 
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article  appeared  in  the  public  press  calculated  to  impede  the  progress 
of  school  improvement,  to  injure  the  feelings  of  those  who  were 
laboring  in  this  field,  or  to  mingle  up  the  question  of  public  schools 
and  general  education,  with  the  topics  of  angry,  political,  sectarian,  and 
personal  controversy,  by  which  every  community  is  liable  to  be 
excited  and  embittered.  We  shall  draw  our  statements  from  an 
article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  1848,  on  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  and  from  an  Address  of  Mr.  Barnard 
before  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  on  resigning  his  ofSce 
of  School  Copimissioner. 

1.  His  first  and  most  important  duties  were,  to  ascertain,  by  per- 
sonal examination  and  authentic  report,  the  actual  condition  of  the 
schools  of  the  state,  and  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  people  them- 
selves in  a  thorough  and  entire  reformation.  But  these  duties  involved 
the  most  laborious  eflibrt,  and  of  a  peculiarly  tiying  character.  To 
convince  men  of  all  classes  of  prejudices  and  opinions,  that  their 
institutions  of  learning  are  greatly  deficient,  implies,  of  course,  that 
they  themselves  have  hitherto  been  ignorant,  and  contented  that  their 
children  should  remain  so ;  and  to  argue  with  the  ignorant  concern- 
ing the  advantages  of  education  is  always  most  discouraging.  Espe- 
cially is  it  most  discouraging,  when  the  practical  conclusion  of  all 
that  you  say,  is  to  lead  them  to  raise  money  for  an  object  of  which 
they  do  not  confess  the  value.     On  this  point  Mr.  Barnard  observes : 

*^  Much  has  been  attempted  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  broad,  thorough  and  lib- 
eral system  of  public  instruction,  by  interesting  all  who  could  be  reached  by  the 
living  voice  or  the  printed  page,  in  the  nature  and  means  of  education,  the  con- 
dition and  wants  of  the  schools,  and  the  best  modes  of  introducing  desirable 
improvements.  More  than  eleven  hundred  meetings  have  been  held  expressly  to 
discuss  topics  connected  with  the  public  schools,  at  which  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred addresses  have  been  delivered.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  meeting! 
have  continued  through  the  day  and  evening ;  upward  of  one  hundred,  through 
two  evenings  and  a  day  ;  fifty,  through  two  days  and  three  evenings ;  and  twelve, 
including  the  Teachers^  Institutes,  through  an  entire  week.  In  addition  to  this 
class  of  meetings  and  addresses,  upward  of  two  hundred  meetings  of  teachers 
and  parents  have  been  held  for  lectures  and  discussions  on  improv^  methods  of 
teaching  the  studies  ordinarily  pursued  in  public  schools,  and  for  exhibitions  or 
public  examinations  of  schools,  or  of  a  class  of  pupils  in  certain  studies,  such  as 
arithmetic,  reading,  &o.  These  meetings  have  proved  highly  useful.  Besides 
these  various  meetings,  experienced  teachers  have  been  employed  to  visit  particu- 
lar towns  and  sections  of  the  State,  and  converse  freely  with  parents  by  the  way- 
side and  the  fireside,  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  district  school. 
By  these  various  agencies  it  is  believed  that  a  public  meeting  has  been  held 
within  three  miles  of  every  home  in  Rhode  Island. 

To  the  interest  awakened  by  these  addresses,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  numbers 
swayed  by  the  same  voice,  and  by  the  same  ideas,  must  be  added  the  more  per- 
manent and  thoughtful  interest  cultivated  by  the  reading  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
tracts  on  the  same  topics  at  home.  More  than  sixteen  thousand  pamphlets  and 
tracts,  each  containing  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  educational  matter,  have  been  dis- 
tributed gratuitously  through  ^he  State  ;  and  in  one  year,  not  an  Almanac  was 
sold  in  Rhode  Island  without  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  educational  reading  attached. 
This  statement  does  not  include  the  official  documents  published  by  the  State,  nor 
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iha  Jonmrf  of  the  Inrtitole,  nor  upw»rd  of  twolre  bu 

mahooia  and  kHoo)  ■yiiteiiu,  and  the  tbeor;  and  praotio 
been  purcha»ed  by  teacher*,  or  which  have  been  »dded 
rie«  within  the  lfl«t  foar  ye«n.  In  addition  to  the  prin 
•eroicated,  the  oolumM  of  the  diBferent  oewmpspOT  pal 
■Iways  bevn  open  to  original  and  ■eleoled  article*  on  m 
the  proceeding*  of  achool  Qieetingi. 

The  result  of  this  preparation  for  practical  1 
action  in  the  several  towns  and  districts,  may  i 
Iowb: 

1.  An  inefficient  K!hool  ayalein  hai  been  abotiabed 
(■tabU*hed,  hsriog  within  itself  CBpaoitici  of  adaptabo 
trioti,  and  to  town*  of  widely  different  oircunwtaneea,  a 
lion,  and  wealth  of  their  inhabitunls,  and  which  prov 
(■tablishinent,  snpporl,  and  aupcrfition  of  *choola  of  did 
obeap  and  apeedy  odjiutment  of  all  dllfioDlties  that  may 

After  the  condition  of  the  public  tchoali,  and  the  w 
law  waa  ascertained  by  pcraonat  obserrHtiun,  and  by  ooi 
offiacra  in  erery  town  in  the  State,  s  1»ll  was  framed  t 
Assembly  in  the  winter  of  1844,  in  which  all  thst  work 
was  retained,  and  only  snch  modlficatiooi  and  addition* 
were  introduced.  The  bill  wa*  reported  in  May,  and  r 
the  House,  before  whom  it  was  eipUined,  section  by  i 
pftragraph.  After  some  modificationa,  the  bill  waa  re 
printed ;  and  it*  diacu*nou  poMponrd  ^11  Jane.  In  J 
taltcn  up,  its  sercra]  prorisions  explained  by  the  anlhor 
HottscB  in  oOBTendoB,  all  questions  answered,  and  o(U 
almost  unanimoiu  aanclion  of  the  House.  In  the  Sen 
poitponed  until  the  people  could  have  an  opportunity  t 
npon  it, — measure*  haviDg  been  taken  la  print  the  bill 
with  the  remark*  made  by  the  School  Comminioner  in 
ioiu,  and  circulated  amongst  school  oSieers  of  ihe  sei 
legislature,  this  bill  was  tAen  up  in  the  Senate  in  Jan 
Hotx  of  its  proviaion*  made  by  him  (Mr,  Barnard,)  befbr 
*iira;eated  by  achool  oommitU-es  were  explained,  a  fev 
and  then  pened  by  a  large  majority.  Tls  Ilonse  adopt 
ate,  postpouiog  the  operation  of  the  law  until  Ihe  Octol 
there  might  a^  be  opportunity  for  tho  people  to  exai 
legislflture  to  modify  its  provialons.  The  law  went  mt 
November,  1845.  No  eflbrt  wa»  spared  by  this  depar 
pnblio  addrcasea,  and  oonveniatioa*  with  school  officer 
from  tho  old  to  the  new  ayatem,  aa  easy  aa  possible,  an 
and  efficient  administration  throaghout  the  State.  To 
County  Inspector*,  Town  Committees,  and  District  Tn 
eKpcritnoed  school  officers  and  teacher*  of  Rhode  Islanc 
tical  aoqnainlance  with  the  new  syalem,  was  held  in  Pi 
difficulty  of  conatrtiction  was  preoented  and  discuesrd,  1 
the  lirst  organization  of  a  sahool  district  to  the  laying 
specimens  of  achool  regialera,  diilrict  and  town  «chool 
adopted  by  achool  committee*  aa  to  attendance,  olassUlca 
c<  schools,  books,  examination  of  teachers  and  supe 
brought  forward  and  considered.  The  results  of  this  i 
reflection  on  the  subject,  ware  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  ■ 
and  distributed  to  eicry  Bchool  offiecr. 

3.  Something  has  been  dooe  uuder  Ihe  new  law  to  1 
with  spacious,  attrac^Te,  and  convenient  sohool-bouso*. 
and  school  oflioeiB  was  early,  earnestly,  and  perseverii 
Deoesaary  conoectioD  between  a  good  school -house  and 
immense  iojqrj'  done  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  chi) 
aegleotof  ventilation,  temperature  and  famitare  of  school 
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introdaoed  into  erery  pablio  address,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  work  of  educational 
improvement  Six  thousand  pamphlets  containing  a  variety  of  plans  of  school- 
houses,  for  large  and  small  districts,  and  for  schools  of  diflfcreut  grades,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  State.  Plans  and  details  of  construction  were  gratuitously  fur- 
nished to  builders  and  committees.  Efforts  were  made  to  get  up  at  least  one 
model  house  in  each  county,  in  which  the  true  principles  of  school  architecture 
should  be  carried  out,  and  could  be  seen.  Men  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  in  the 
large  districts,  were  seen  and  interested  in  the  erection  of  new  and  oommodioos 
structures — which  should  be  ornamental  to  the  village,  and  attractive  and  com- 
fortable to  the  children.  School  committees  were  instructed  to  withhold  the  pub- 
lic money  from  districts  whose  houses  should  be  considered  by  them  as  not  school- 
worthy. 

The  results  have  more  than  justified  the  practicability  of  these  and  other  effi>rt8 
— a  complete  renovation,  nay,  a  revolution,  having  paraed  over  the  school-houses 
of  Rhode  Island.  Old,  dilapidated,  repulsive,  inconvenient  houses  have  given 
place  to  new,  neat,  attractive,  and  commodious  structures  in  a  majority  of  the 
districts.  Liberal  appropriations  have  been  freely  voted,  and  men  of  business 
and  taste  have  accepted  the  supervision  of  the  expenditure.  Rhode  Island  can 
now  boast  of  more  good  school-houses  and  fewer  poor  ones,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number,  than  any  other  State. 

3.  Something  has  been  accomplished  in  augmenting  the  amount  of  school 
attendance,  and  especially  among  young  children  of  both  sexes,  and  girls  of  over 
twelve  years  of  age.  More  children  attend  school — commencing  earlier  in  life 
and  continuing  later,  and  for  a  longer  period  in  each  year.  The  statistics  on  this 
point  for  the  State  can  not  be  given  accurately — but  it  can  be  stated  generally, 
that  whenever  a  good  school-house  has  been  built,  a  good  teacher  employed,  and 
public  and  parental  interest  has  been  awakened  by  addresses  and  other  ways,  the 
attendance  has  been  increased,  at  least,  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  term  prolonged,  at 
least,  two  months  in  the  year. 

4.  Some^ing  has  been  done  to  make  the  school  attendance  of  children  more 
profitable,  by  establishing  a  gradation  of  schools  in  the  large  districts.  Upward 
of  one  hundred  primary  schools,  under  female  teachers,  have  been  opened,  for  the 
first  time,  in  village  districts,  for  the  young  children,  and  in  several  instances,  a 
high  school,  in  addition  to  primary  and  intermediate,  has  been  established. 

5.  The  coui-se  of  instruction  generally,  in  the  State,  is  more  thorough,  practi- 
cal, and  complete.  The  elementary  studies  are  more  attended  to, — ^music,  linear 
drawing,  composition,  and  mathematics  as  applied  to  practicAl  life,  have  been 
introduced  into  many  schools  ;  and  all  of  the  studies,  in  a  majority  of  the  schools, 
are  taught  after  better  methods,  in  better  books,  and  in  many  schools,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  blackboard,  globes,  outline  maps,  and  other  means  of  illustration. 
There  is  not  a  new  school-house,  and  hardly  a  school-house  of  any  kind,  in  the 
State,  which  is  not  supplied  with  a  blackboard.  One-third  of  the  districts,  or 
the  teachers,  have  a  terrestrial  globe  and  a  set  of  outline  maps. 

6.  Something  has  been  done  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text  books  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  same  towns.  In  twenty-two  towns,  the  committee  have  adopted  a 
uniform  set  of  text- books,  and  in  eighteen  of  these,  measures  have  been  adopted, 
in  cooperation  with  this  department,  by  which  these  books  have  been  introduced  at 
reduced  prices. 

7.  Something  has  been  done  to  secure  the  more  extensive  and  permanent 
employment  of  well-qualified  teachers,  and  to  put  in  operation  agencies  by  which 
the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  all  of  the  schools  have  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be  improved.  The  provision  of  the  law  requiring  leachers  to  be 
examined,  has  led  to  the  rejection,  in  one  year,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
applicants — applicants  who  would  quietly  have  been  employed  by  the  districts, 
and  who  would  have  taught  in  the  same  old  mechanical  way  as  before,  but  for  this 
provision.  The  itinerating  agency  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Baker — his  familiar,  practical 
lectures ;  his  conversations  with  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils ;  his  exhibition  of 
improved  methods,  by  classes  of  pupils  at  public  meetings ;  and  the  methods 
adopted  in  his  own  school- room,  have  done  an  untold  amount  of  good  in  leading 
teachers  to  their  own  improvement,  and  inducing  parents  and  trustees  to  employ 
only  well  qualified  teachers.  The  Teachers*  Institutes  which  have  been  held  in 
the  autumn  of  each  year,  for  three  years  past,  have  helped  to  train  the  public  to 
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the  appreciation  of  good  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  elevate  the  standard  and 
qoioken  the  spirit  of  improyement  among  teachers  themselvea.  The  siiiia 
thing  has  been  done  by  the  meeting  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  same  and  die 
adjoining  towns,  for  the  consideration  of  topics  connected  with  the  classificatioii, 
instmction,  and  discipline  of  schools.  The  reading  of  good  books  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  more  than  thirty  volames  of  which  haTc  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  every  instructor,  and  the  habit  of  Tisiting  each  other's 
schools,  and  especially  such  schools  as  have  an  established  reputation,  have  helped 
to  improve  a  large  number  of  teachers.  Whenever  applied  to,  he  (Mr.  Banuud) 
had  assisted  districts  that  were  disposed  to  pay  adequate  wages,  in  procuring  good 
teachers ;  and  good  teachers,  in  obtaining  desirable  situations.  No  better  service 
can  be  rendered  the  cause  of  school  improvement  in  any  town,  than  by  introduce 
ing  into  it  a  good  teacher  of  high  moral  and  literary  qualiScations.  The  employ* 
ment  of  a  Uu'ge  number  of  female  teachers,  not  only  in  the  primary,  but  in  the 
district  school,  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the  stimmer,  has  improved  the  disci- 
pline, the  moral  influence,  and  the  manners  of  our  public  schools. 

8.  The  public  schools  of  a  majority  of  the  towns  have  been  brought  for  the 
first  time,  under  a  general  system  of  regulations,  and  have  been  subjected  to  an 
intelligent,  energetic,  and  vigilant  supervision.  Men  of  prompt  business  habits, 
large  views  of  ^ucation,  and  a  generous  public  spirit,  have  consented  to  act  en 
the  school  committee.  Committees  have  studied  the  improvements  of  the  day, 
and  labored  to  introduce  them  into  the  schools. 

9.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  exclusive  of 
ku'ge  sums  voted  for  the  repairs  and  building  of  school-houses,  has  been  increased 
hi  two-thirds  of  the  towns,  since  1844  •,  and  in  1847,  the  aggregate  amooot 
raised  by  tax  in  the  State  for  the  compensation  of  teachers  alone,  was  nearly 
double  the  amount  paid  out  of  the  Grcneral  Treasury  for  the  same  purpose.  Id 
1846,  for  the  first  time  in  two  hundred  years,  every  town  in  Rhode  Island  voted 
and  collected  a  school  tax — and  it  can  not  yet  be  ascertained  that  any  town  has 
been  mode  poorer  by  its  appropriation,  while  it  is  certain  that  in  every  town  where 
the  appropriation  has  been  wisely  expended,  (as  it  might  have  been  in  every 
town,)  better  teachers  have  been  employed,  and  the  length  of  the  school  term  htf 
been  prolonged — thus  converting  a  portion  of  the  material  wealth  of  the  town 
into  intelligence  and  virtue,  which  will  hereafter  difiuse  happiness,  create  wealth, 
and  preserve  it  from  waste. 

10.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  town,  village,  and 
district  libraries,  and  in  arranging  courses  of  popular  lectures  on  subjects  of 
science,  art,  literature,  and  practical  life. 

Before  Mr.  Barnard  left  the  State,  a  library  of  at  least  five  huDdred 
volumes  had  been  secured  for  at  least  twenty-nine  out  of  the  thirty- 
two  towns ;  and,  there  were  good  reasons  to  beheve  that  the  work,  so 
auspiciously  begun,  would  not  be  suspended  until  every  town  and 
every  large  village  should  be  supplied  with  a  library  of  good  books, 
to  carry  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  knowledge  to  every  work- 
shop and  every  fireside. 

Seventeen  courses  of  popular  lectures  have  been  established  in  as  many  villages, 
which  have  already  awakened  a  spirit  for  reading,  disseminating  much  usefnl 
information  on  subjects  of  practical  importance,  suggested  topics,  and  improved  the 
whole  tone  of  conversation,  and  brought  people  of  widely  diiOfering  sentiments  aod 
habits  to  a  common  source  of  enjoyment. 

11.  As  at  once  the  source  of  most  of  the  improvements  which  have  thus  ftr 
been  made,  and  as  the  pledge  of  a  still  greater  advance  in  future,  there  has  been 
awakened  a  good  degree  of  parental  ana  public  interest  on  the  subject  of  schooli 
and  education.  The  profound  apathy,  which  hung  like  a  dead  man^s  shroud  on 
the  public  hearts  has  disappeared,  and  parents  are  beginning  to  cooperate  with 
school  ofiicers  and  teachers  in  carry  ins:  out  the  purposes  of  the  law ;  and,  the 
school  interest  is  fast  becoming  a  prominent  interest  in  the  State.  Let  it  once 
become  such, — ^let  men  read,  think,  talk,  and  act  about  it,  as  they  do  about  mak- 
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iiig  money,  or  oanying  a  political  election,  or  propagating  a  creed,  and  Rhode 
IsUnd  will  become  the  model  State  of  the  Union.  And,  why  should  she  no(( 
No  other  State  possesses  such  facilities.  Her  territory  is  small,  and  every  advance 
in  one  town  or  district  can  easily  be  known,  seen,  and  felt  in  every  other.  Her 
wealth  is  abundant, — more  abundant,  and  more  equally  distributed,  than  in  any 
other  State.  Her  population  is  concentrated  in  villages,  which  will  admit  of  the 
establishment  of  public  schools  of  the  highest  grades.  The  occupations  of  the 
people  are  diverse,  and  this  is  at  once  an  element  of  power  and  safety.  Commerce 
will  give  expansion :  manufactures,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  will  give  activity, 
power,  invention,  ana  skill ;  and  agriculture,  the  prudence  and  conservatism  whidi 
should  belong  to  the  intellectual  character  and  habits  of  a  people.  Rhode  Island 
has  a  large  city,  to  which  the  entire  population  of  the  State  is  brought  by  busincM 
or  pleasure  every  year,  and  which  should  impart  a  higher  tone  of  manners,  intel- 
ligence, and  business,  than  can  exist  in  a  state  without  a  capital :  and,  fortunately, 
Providence  has  set  a  noble  example  to  the  rest  of  the  State,  in  her  educational 
institutions, — in  the  provision  of  her  citizens  for  schools,  libraries,  and  inttitutiona 
of  religion  and  benevolence.  Rhode  Island,  too,  has  a  history, — ner  own  pecidiar 
history,  and  her  great  names, — the  names  of  Williams,  and  Clark,  of  Green,  and 
Perry,  of  Brown  and  Slater,  are  a  rich  inheritance,  and  make  her  sons  and 
daughters,  who  remove  into  other  States,  proud  of  their  parental  home. 

Altliough  satisfied  that  a  good  beginning  had  been  made  in  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  public  instruction,  and  in  the  improved 
school  habits  of  the  people,  Mr.  Barnard  did  not  deceive  himself  or 
the  Legislature,  with  the  impression  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  voice  was  more  earnest  than  his  in  demanding 
renewed  and  continued  efforts. 

But,  let  no  Rhode  Islander  forget  the  immense  fund  of  talent  which  has  slum- 
bered in  unconsciousness,  or  been  only  half  developed,  in  the  country  towns  of  this 
State,  by  reason  of  the  defective  provision  for  general  education.  Let  the  past 
four  years  be  the  first  years  of  a  new  era, — an  era  in  which  education,  universal 
education,  the  complete  and  thorough  education  of  every  child  bom  or  living  in 
the  State, — shall  be  realized.  Let  the  problem  be  solved, — ^how  much  waste  by 
vice  and  crimo  can  be  prevented,  how  much  the  productive  power  of  the  State 
can  be  augmented,  how  far  happy  homes  can  be  multiplied  by  the  right  cultiva- 
tion of  the  moral  nature,  and  the  proportionate  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  every  child ;  how  much  more,  and  how  much  bett^jr,  the  hand  can 
work  when  directed  by  an  intelligent  mind  ;  how  inventions  for  abridging  labor 
can  be  multiplied  by  cultivated  and  active  thought ;  in  fine,  how  a  State  of  one 
hundred  and  fiAy  thousand  people  can  be  made  equal  to  a  State  of  ten  times  that 
number ,^-can  be  made  truly  an  Empire  State,  ruling  by  the  supremacy  of  mind, 
and  the  moral  sentiments.  All  this  can  be  accomplished  by  filling  the  State  with 
educated  mothers,  well  qualified  teachers,  and  good  books,  and  bringing  these 
mighty  agencies  to  bear  directly,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  npon 
every  child  and  every  adult. 

As  fellow-laborers  in  a  common  field,  he  would  say  to  all,  teachers,  school  offi- 
cers, and  citizens,  persevere  in  the  measures  which  have  thus  far  been  adopted, 
and  adopt  others  more  efficient.  Act  directly,  and,  by  all  available  means,  on  ihe 
public  mind  ;  quicken,  enlighten,  and  direct  aright  the  popular  intelligence,  as  tiie 
source  of  all  practical  legislation,  and  judicious  action  on  the  subject  of  acfaools. 
Secure  every  advance  in  popular  intelligence  and  feeling  by  judicious  legal  enact- 
ment,— for  public  sentiment  and  action  will  not  long  remain  in  advance  of  the  law. 
See  to  it,  that  the  children  of  the  State,  and  especially  those  who  live  in  the  lanea 
and  alleys  of  your  city,  or  labor  in  your  mills  and  shops,  are  gathered  regularly, 
during  their  school  years,  into  good  schools.  Establish  institutions  of  industry, 
and  reformation,  for  vagrant  children,  and  juvenile  criminals.  Educate  well,  if 
you  can  educate  only  one  sex,  the  female  children,  so  that  every  home  shall  have 
an  educated  mother.  Bring  the  mighty  stimulus  of  the  living  voice,  and  well- 
matured  thought  on  great  moral,  scientific,  literary,  and  practical  topics,  to  bear 
on  the  whole  community,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  together  to  listen  to  popular 
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lectures.  Introduce  into  every  town,  and  every  family,  the  great  and  the  good  of 
all  past  time,  of  this  and  other  countric8,  by  means  of  public  libraries  of  well* 
■elected  books.  And,  above  all,  provide  for  the  professional  training,  the  permt- 
nent  employment  and  reasonable  compensation  of  teachers,  and,  especially,  of  femile 
teachers,  for  upon  their  agency  in  popular  education  must  we  rely  for  a  higher 
■tyle  of  manners,  morals,  and  intellectual  culture. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  for  Mr.  Barnard  to  resign  before  he  had  fully 
consummated  his  plans  and  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  public 
education  in  Rhode  Island ; — efficient  regulations  to  secure  the  punc- 
tual and  regular  attendance  of  all  children  of  a  suitable  age,  in  some 
school,  public  or  private ; — a  library  of  books  of  reference  for  the 
teacher  and  older  scholars  in  every  school,  and  of  circulation  in  every 
village ; — a  course  of  popular  lectures  adapted  to  the  condiUon  of  edu- 
cation and  employment  of  each  section  of  the  State,  as  supplementary 
to  the  instruction  of  the  schools ; — a  public  high  school  in  every  town, 
for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  with  a  course  of  study  preparatory,  on  the 
one  hand,  /or  admission  to  college,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  pursuit 
of  navigation, agriculture,  manufactures,  or  the  mechanic  arts; — State 
scholarships,  to  entitle  deserving  young  men  from  any  town,  to  the 
privileges  of  a  literary  or  scientific  course  in  the  university,  or  in 
county  seminaries,  to  be  established  for  this  purpose; — a  series  of 
educational  and  charitable  associations  to  be  aided  by  the  State  to 
meet  special  wants,  viz. :  an  orphan  agency,  to  seek  out  the  right  sort 
of  families,  in  which  to  place  fatherless  and  motherless  children,  for  a 
good  industrial  and  domestic  training ; — a  school  of  industry  for  truant, 
idle,  and  neglected  children  before  they  have  become  tainted  or  con- 
victed of  crime ; — a  reform  school  for  young  criminals,  distributed  in 
small  rural  colonies,  or  families,  where  they  can  be  subjected  to 
restraint  and  supervision,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  humanizing 
influences  of  domestic  life ;  a  house  of  refuge  for  adult  criminals  to 
pass  a  period  of  severe  but  voluntary  probation,  and  support  them- 
selves for  a  time,  until  they  could  again  enter  society  with  confirmed 
habits  of  temperance,  industry,  and  self-control,  and  by  a  reasonable  hope 
of  escaping  or  withstanding  the  temptations  by  which  they  originally 
fell ; — and,  training  institutions,  or  classes  of  special  study  and  prac- 
tice, not  only  for  teachers  of  public  schools,  but  for  conductors  of  the 
sev^iil  special  schools  above  enumerated.  Mr.  Barnard,  however,  was 
not  permitted  to  prosecute  his  undertaking  any  further.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  .supplanting  an  inefficient  and  imperfect  system  of  public 
schools  by  one  which  possessed  great  capabilities  of  adaptation  to  the 
differing  circumstances  of  city  and  country,  and  had  gathered  about 
its  administration,  public  confidence.  The  state  of  his  health  precluded 
his  discharging  any  longer,  satisfactorily  to  himself,  the  labors  he  had 
before  performed.     He  was  urged  on  every  hand  to  diminbh  the 
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sphere  of  his  activity,  and  still  retain  the  general  direction  of  the  edu- 
cational movement,  so  happily  begun  under  his  auspices.  But,  with 
a  feverish  anxiety  to  work  out  to  the  full  circumference  of  his  duty  in 
any  official  position,  he  knew  there  would  be  no  rest  to  body  or  mind 
until  he  was  out  of  office,  and  he  therefore  tendered  his  resignation. 
He  did  not  write  out  his  final  report,  as  he  had  contemplated  doing, 
but  was  invited  by  the  Legislature  to  make  an  oral  communication  to 
the  two  Houses  in  Joint  Convention,  on  the  condition  and  improve- 
ment of  the  public  schools.  His  address  on  this  occasion  is  character- 
ized by  the  Providence  Journal  "  as  most  eloquent  and  impressive,  and 
was  listened  to,  for  nearly  two  hours,  with  almost  breathless  attention." 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Governor  was  instructed 
to  communicate  the  same  to  Mr.  Barnard :  — 

Resolved,  nnanimously,  that  the  thanks  of  this  General  Assembljf  be  given  to 
the  Hod.  Henry  Barnard,  for  the  able,  faithful,  and  judicioos  manner  in  which  he 
has,  for  the  laut  five  years,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

"  There  are  few  spectacles,"  says  a  writer  in  the  North  American 
Review,  on  the  recent  school  movement  in  Rhode  Island,  "  more  wor- 
thy to  excite  an  ardent  yet  rational  enthusiasm,  than  the  movement 
of  a  commonwealth,  in  a  united  purpose,  and  with  resolute  will, 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  any  important  end  touching  the  moral 
or  intellectual  welfare  of  its  citizens.  When  the  value  of  the  object 
is  perceived  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  accepted  by  them  as  an 
interest  for  which  they  care  and  are  ready  to  labor,  our  hopes  for  the 
progress  of  the  race  are  confirmed  and  elevated.  But,  when  a  people 
are  seen  to  recognize  a  great  deficiency  in  the  means  of  education, 
and,  with  one  mind  to  take  vigorous  and  rapid  measures  for  its 
removal,  they  deserve  indeed  the  highest  praise.  The  efforts  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  for  their  schools  have  been  peculiar,  in  res- 
pect to  the  work  which  they  had  to  accomplish,  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
reform,  to  the  unanimity  and  zeal  with  which  it  has  been  executed,  to 
the  permanent  results  which  have  been  attained,  and  to  the  still 
higher  promise  for  the  future,  of  which  theso  results  give  the 
assurance.*' 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Barnard  had  determined  to  retire 
from  the  office  of  School  Commissioner,  the  teachers  of  the  State, 
through  a  committee  appointed  at  the  several  Institutes,  held  in  the 
autumn  of  1849,  presented  him  a  silver  pitcher,  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  respect  and  friendship,  and  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  education,  and  of  the  interest  which  he  had  ever  taken 
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country  to  he  permitted  to  divert  his  mind,  pen,  or  voice,  to  othw- 
pursuits.  He  was  constantly  urged  to  attend  Teachers'  Institutes, 
and  other  educational  meetings,  to  assist,  hy  conference  or  correspond- 
ence, in  framing  school  laws  and  regulations,  or  devising  plans  of 
school-houses,  libraries,  and  courses  of  study  for  schools  of  every 
grade.  In  less  than  three  months  after  he  resigned  his  office  in 
Rhode  Island,  he  was  invited  to  a  professorship  of  History  and  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  one  college,  and  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages 
in  another,  and  to  the  superintendence  of  public  schools  in  three  dif- 
ferent cities.  He  was  about  the  same  time  urged  by  friends  of  edu- 
cational improvement  to  take  up  his  residence  in  two  other  states ;  in 
one  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent,  and 
in  the  other  to  take  the  direction  of  a  voluntary  association  for  the 
improvement  of  common  schools ;  but,  he  was  constrained  to  decline 
them  all,  so  long  as  there  was  any  prospect  of  his  being  useful  to  the 
cause  in  his  native  State.  He  had  not  been  an  idle  spectator  of  the 
efforts  of  such  public-spirited  teachers  and  friends  of  Common  Schools, 
as  Camp,  Richardson,  Norton,  Beers,  Bunce,  ard  others  who  might 
be  named,  to  rescue  the  cause  from  the  blighting  influence  of  certain 
political  demagogues,  and  especially  of  Governor  Cleveland's  recom- 
mendations, in  1842,  and  the  consequent  party  bias  given  against 
all  legislative  action  in  its  behalf.  Gradually  their  well-directed  and 
persevering  efforts  succeeded  in  restoring  one  after  another  all  the 
important  features  stricken  out  of  the  law  in  1842,  and  in  adding  still 
more  efficient  agencies  of  improvement  to  the  system.  In  furtherance 
of  their  efforts,  he  had  aided  by  his  advice  and  pen,  and,  soon  afler 
his  return,  in  1849,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  aiding,  by  his  personal 
influence,  the  passage  of  an  act  "  to  establish  a  State  Normal  School." 
To  the  office  of  Principal  of  that  school  was  transferred  the  duties  of 
State  Superintendent,  with  a  view  of  securing  his  experience  in  organ- 
izing the  one,  and  discharging  the  labors  of  the  other.  He  was  with 
one  accord  appointed  Principal,  and  his  acceptance  was  hailed  with 
expressions  of  lively  satisfaction  by  persons  and  presses  that  had 
before  opposed  and  thwarted  his  measures  of  educational  reform.  In 
accepting  the  double  office,  he  stipulated  that  an  Associate  Principal 
should  be  appointed,  to  whom  should  be  intrusted  the  immediate  and 
responsible  charge  of  the  Normal  School,  while  he  devoted  his  whok 
time  and  energies  to  the  improvement  of  the  Common  Schools. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1851,  Mr.  Barnard  had  the  satis&ction  <^ 
delivering  the  Dedicatory  Address,  on  the  completion  of  the  building 
provided  by  the  citizens  of  N^w  Britain  for  the  accommodadon  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  and  the  schools  of  the  village  as  Model  Schools, 
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and  Schools  of  Practice,  in  the  presence  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
Governor,  and  other  State  officers,  members  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature,  and  many  invited  guests.  Many  long  cherished  hopes,-— 
hopes  long  deferred,  but  still  cherished, — ^had  their  fulfillment  in  the 
attendance  and  exercises  of  that  day.  In  reference  to  his  presence 
on  the  occasion.  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  an  Address  delivered  in  the 
same  place,  in  the  evening,  remarked,  "  I  remember  with  fresh  inter- 
est, to-day,  how  my  talented  friend,  who  has  most  reason  of  all  to 
rejoice  in  the  festivities  of  this  occasion,  consulted  with  me,  as  many 
as  thirteen  years  ago,  in  regard  to  his  plans  of  life ;  raising,  in  par- 
ticular, the  question  whether  he  should  give  himself  wholly  and  finally 
up  to  the  cause  of  public  schools.  I  knew  his  motives,  the  growing 
distaste  he  had  for  political  life,  in  which  he  was  already  embarked 
with  prospects  of  success,  and  the  desire  he  felt  to  occupy  some  field 
more  immediately  and  simply  beneficent.  He  made  his  choice ;  and, 
now,  after  encountering  years  of  untoward  hindrance  here,  winning 
golden  opinions,  meantime,  from  every  other  State  in  the  Republic, 
and  from  ministers  of  education  in  almost  every  nation  of  the  old 
i^ld,  by  his  thoroughly  practical  understanding  of  all  that  pertains 
to  the  subject ;  after  raising,  also,  into  vigorous  action  the  school  sys- 
tem of  another  State,  and  setting  it  forward  in  a  tide  of  progress,  he 
returns  to  the  scene  of  his  beginnings,  and  permits  us  here  to  con- 
gratulate both  him  and  ourselves  in  the  prospect  that  his  original 
choice  and  purpose  are  finally  to  be  fulfilled.  He  has  our  confidence ; 
we  are  to  have  his  ripe  experience ;  and,  the  work,  now  fairly  begun, 
is  to  go  on,  I  trust,  by  the  common  consent  of  us  all,  till  the  schools 
of  our  State  are  placed  on  a  footing  of  the  highest  possible  energy 
and  perfection." 

The  publications  of  Mr.  Barnard,  although  numerous,  and  full  of 
the  most  important  practical  suggestions,  have  been  prepared  in  the 
discharge  of  official  duties,  when  exhausted  by  the  wearying  details 
of  daily  correspondence,  school  visitation,  and  extempore  discussions 
before  district  and  other  public  meetings.  And  yet,  the  productions 
of  his  pen,  from  year  to  year,  since  1838,  have  been  sought  for  by 
school  officers  and  teachers,  at  home  and  abroad,  with  avidity,  and 
his  suggestions  as  to  existing  defects  and  desirable  improvements  have 
been  uniformly  regarded  with  marked  respect.  His  School  Archi- 
tecture, it  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  German  educator  and  admin- 
istrator, "  has  created  a  new  department  in  school  literature,"  and  has 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  construction,  adornment,  and  furniture  of 
edifices  devoted  to  educational  purposes  in  this  country.     Over  one 

hundred  and  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  original  essay  on  the 
Vol.  I,  No.  4.-48. 
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subject  have  been  circulated,  and  there  is  not  a  state,  or  city,  and 
hardly  a  county,  which  has  not  followed,  to  some  extent,  his  sugges- 
tions. His  treatise  on  Normal  Schools,  and  Education  in  Europe,  are 
regarded  as  indispensable  in  the  educational  department  of  every  library. 
His  Plan  of  a  Library,  or  Encyclopoedia  of  Education  contemplates 
the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
Systems,  Institutions,  and  Methods  that  has  yet  been  taken  by  one 
mind,  or  executed  by  one  pen. 

We  have,  in  this  article,  limited  ourselves  to  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's character  and  services  as  an  educator  and  school  officer,  and 
particularly  to  his  labors  in  behalf  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island.  He  has  found  time,  in  these  abounding  labors, 
to  help  forward  almost  every  local  enterprise  which  aimed  to  advance 
the  literary  and  educational  interests  of  his  native  city  and  State.  The 
Hartford  Young  Men's  Institute,  with  its  annual  lectures  and  its 
library  of  11,000  volumes,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  originators, 
and  the  first  President,  and  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  with 
its  valuable  memorials,  collections,  and  library  of  seven  thousand  vol- 
umes, of  which  he  is  now  President,  owe  as  much  to  his  public  qjpt 
and  personal  efforts,  as  to  any  one  individual.  He  has  been  eleded 
an  honorary  member  of  various  Historical,  Literary,  and  Scientific 
Associations,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  just  been  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  EducatioiL 
As  an  evidence  of  his  reputation  for  high  and  varied  scholarship,  and 
administrative  talent,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  1851,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Presidency  of  the  State  University  of  Indiana,  and, 
about  the  same  time,  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Midii- 
gan ;  and,  that  he  has  repeatedly  received  overtures  to  take  similar 
positions  in  other  important  literary  institutions.  That  his  services  to 
the  cause  of  good  letters  and  education  are  appreciated,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that,  in  1851,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  the  corporation  of  Yale  College,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
from  Union  College,  and,  in  the  year  following,  from  Harvard 
University. 
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■OBOOL   AJICHITBCTUEB ;    OR,   CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THB   IMPROYBMBMT  OF  MHOOIr 

H0UBR8   IN   THB    UNITED   BTATEt. 

BY  HENEY  BARNARD,  LL.D. 

464  PAOBS,  OCTAVO.     PRICE,  92.00. 
niuMtraUd  with  over  300  Wood  Cuts. 

The  above  standard  work  for  architects,  school-officers,  and  teachers,  has 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  department  of  which  it  treats.  Since  its  first  pnbll- 
cation  in  1838,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  the 
original  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  School  Architecture,  with  a  portion  of  the 
Illustrations,  have  been  printed  in  various  forms.  It  has  been  furnished,  at  the 
expense  of  James  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  to  every  town  in  the  State  of  New 
Tork,  and  by  Legislative  appropriations,  to  the  several  towns  in  the  State  of  Maasa- 
diusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
Province  of  Upper  Canada ;  and  to  every  District  and  Dbrary  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  to  every  Town  Library  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  An  edition  of  five  thousand 
copies  of  an  abridgment  of  the  work  has  been  circulated  among  the  promoters  of 
schools  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Edifices  for  Academies,  Female  Sem* 
inaries,  and  Common  Schools  have  been  erected  and  furnished  after  the  directions 
and  plans  set  forth  in  this  volume,  in  every  one  of  the  United  States,  and  in  sevcfsl 
countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  schools  of  many  districts,  villages, 
and  cities,  have  been  re-organized  on  the  principles  of  Gradation— or  of  Primary, 
Secondary,  and  High  Schools  advocated  by  the  Author  in  these  pages. 

The  volume  will  be  found  on  examination  to  contain  : 

1.  An  exposition,  from  official  documents,  of  common  errors  in  the  locatioD, 
construction,  and  furniture  of  School-houses  as  they  have  been  heretofore  almost 
universally  built,  even  in  states  where  the  subject  of  education  has  received  the 
most  attention. 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  purposes  to  be  answered,  and  the  principles  to  be  observed, 
in  structures  of  this  kind. 

3.  Descriptions  of  a  variety  of  plans,  adapted  to  schools  of  every  grade,  from 
the  Infant  School  to  the  Normal  School,  in  a  variety  of  styles,  having  a  Gothic, 
Elizabethan,  or  classic  character,  and  on  a  large  or  small  scale  ^  expense  ;  either 
recommended  by  experienced  educators,  or  followed  in  buildings  recently  erected 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

4.  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  constructing  and 
arranging  seats  and  desks,  and  of  all  recent  improvements  in  apparatus  for  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  school-rooms  and  public  halls  generally. 

5.  A  catalogue  of  maps,  globes,  and  other  means  of  visible  iOnstration,  with 
which  each  grade  of  school  should  be  furnished,  with  the  price,  and  place  where 
the  several  articles  can  be  purchased. 

6.  A  list  of  books,  with  an  index  or  table  of  contents  to  the  most  important 
volumes  on  education,  schools,  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  suitable 
for  school  libraries,  with  reference  to  catalogues  from  which  village  libraries,  may 
be  selected. 

7.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  School-houses,  grounds, 
and  furniture. 

8.  Examples  of  exercises  suitable  to  the  dedication  of  School -houses  to  ths 
sacred  purposes  of  education. 

9.  A  variety  of  hmts  respecUng  the  classification  of  schools. 

On  receipt  of  its  price  ($2,00),  we  will  forward  a  copy  of  the  Volume,  hand 
somely  bound  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, /res  of  pottage, 

H.  W.  DERBY  &  CO., 
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BARNARD'S  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS. 


A  MAftVAh  FOR  TBA0HBR8  ;  OR,  A  PRAOTIOAL  DISGVSSION  OF  IN8TITUTI0If8,  MBAII8,  AM* 
AOBMOniS,  DBBIOMBD  FOR  THBIR  PR0FBS8I0ICAL  TRAUfINO  AHD 

IMPROTBMRIIT. 

BT   HENRY   BARNARD,    LL.  D. 

H.  CowPERTHWAiT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing that  they  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard  for  the  publication  of  a  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS,  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  author^s  observations  and  experience  for 
nearly  twenty  years  in  the  administration  of  public  schools,  and  the 
study  of  the  subject  of  school  instruction  and  discipline. 

It  will  form  an  octavo  volume,  of  six  hundred  pages;  and  will  be 
sold  for  91.75.     It  will  bo  published  in  the  course  of  the  year  1856. 

CONTENTS. 

I. — The  Profession  of  Teaching. 
n. — Qualities  and  Qualification  of  a  Good  Teacher. 
ni. — Means  of  Professional  Training  and  Improvement. 

1.  Education  as  an  Individual. 

2.  Visitation  and  Observation  in  Good  Schools. 

3.  Classes  in  Model  Schools. 

4.  Practice  as  Assistants  and  Monitors. 

5.  Courses  of  Lectures  on  the  History,  Organization,  Instruction, 

and  Discipline  of  Schools  in  Colleges  and  Academies. 

6.  Normal  Schools  or  Seminaries  exclusively  devoted  to  the 

Training  of  Teachers. 

7.  Itinerating  Normal  School  Agency. 

8.  Teachers  Institutes  or  Conventions. 

9.  Permanent  Organization  of  Teachers  for  Periodical  Meetings 

for  Addresses  and  Conferences. 

10.  Examination   of  Teachers  and  Inspection  of   Schools  by 

School  Officers  and  Trustees. 

11.  Promotion  of  Teachers  from  a  Lower  to  a  Higher  Grade  of 

School  on  open  Examination. 

12.  System  of  Examination  for  Admission  to  the  Profession  by 

Teachers  themselves. 

13.  The  Teacher's  Library;  or,  a  Discriptive  Catalogue  of  the 

best  Books,  in  the  English,  German,  and  French  Languages, 
on  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education,  the  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration  of  Public  Schools,  and  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

14.  Educational  Periodicals. 

15.  Methods  of  Teaching ;  with  an  Index  to  the  Practice  of  the  best 

Schools  and  Teachers,  as  described  in  Books  and  Periodicala 
IV. — The  Legal,  Pecuniary  and  Social  Condition  of  the  Teacher. 

1.  Legal  Rights  of  the  Teacher. 

2.  Compensation  of  the  Teacher  in  Different  Countries. 

3.  System  of  Savings  and  Annuities. 

4.  Industrial  and  Collateral  Occupation. 

5.  Social  Position. 

6.  General  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Profession. 

This  book  is  designed  by  the  author  as  a  Manual  for  Teachers  in 
Schools  of  every  grade,  and  as  a  Text  Book  for  Instruction  and  Refer- 
ence in  every  Normal  School. 

H.  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

No.  207,  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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BARNARD'S  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE 


NATIONAL   EDUCATION    IN    BUROPC  ;     BBINO    AN    AOOOUNT    OF  THB     OEOAMIZATMNI 
ADMlNMTftATION,  INBTRUCTION,  AND  DIlOirLINB  OF  fCBOOUi  OF  DIFTBEBIfT 
GBADBS  AND  KINDS  IN  THB  PBINOIPAL  BTATBB. 

BY  HENRY  BARNARD.  LL.D. 

8B0OMD  BDITIOM.     PRIOB  93J0O. 

n.  CowPERTHWAiT  &  Co^  have  purchased  the  balance  of  the  Edt* 
tion  of  this  large  and  valuable  work. 

It  forms  an  Octavo  Volume  of  900  pages,  in  small  type,  and 
embraces  Dot  only  the  results  of  Mr.  Barnard's  observations  in  schools 
of  different  grades,  and  study  of  official  documents  during  two  vinti 
to  Europe,  but  the  substance  of  the  elaborate  and  valuable  reports  of 
Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  in  1837; 
of  President  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  LX.  D.,  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Girard  College  of  Orphans  in  Philadelphia,  in  1839;  of  Honorable 
Horace  Mann,  LL.  D.,  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  in 
1846 ;  and  of  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1850, 
on  the  subjects  treated  of. 

Of  this  work  the  Westminster  Review,  for  October,  in  1854,  says: 

^  With  a  view  to  draw  such  general  conclusions  as  might  be  available  for 
the  improvement  of  educational  plans  in  his  own  country,  he  has  collected 
and  arranged  more  valuable  information  and  statistics  than  can  be  found 
in  any  one  volume  in  the  English  language.  Under  the  most  varied  cir- 
cumstances of  government,  society,  and  religion,  has  the  great  phiUn- 
thropic  experiment  of  popular  education  been  tried ;  and  in  each  case  we 
may  be  sure  that  some  valuable  principle  has  been  recognized,  and  some 
important  inductions  drawn  from  facts  forced  upon  the  national  attention. 
But  although  we  have  had  some  careful  reports  on  the  state  of  education  in 
France,  Prussia,  and  more  recently  in  our  own  country,  this  is  the  first 
volume,  we  believe,  which  groups  under  one  view  the  varied  experiences 
of  nearly  all  civilized  countries." 

Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in 

Connecticut,  says :  • 

^  We  shall  not  here  enlarge  upon  its  merits,  but  only  advise  every 
teacher,  professional  man,  school  officer,  literary  man,  ana  in  fine,  every 
one  who  wishes  to  be  posted  up  on  the  great  subject  of  popular  educatioo, 
to  lose  no  time  in  securing  the  possession  of  this  volume.'' 

Similar  testimony  has  been  borne  by  many  of  the  best  Educational 
Periodicals,  School  Officers,  and  Teachers  in  the  country. 

It  is  indispensable  to  legislators  framing  systems  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  to  Officers  and  Teachers,  called  upon  to  organize,  admin- 
ister or  teach  Primary,  Classical,  Normal,  or  Reformatory  Schools; 
and  to  every  Educational  and  School  Library. 

On  receipt  of  its  price  ($3.00),  we  will  forward  a  copy  of  the 
volume,  handsomely  bound,  by  mail,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
BtAlds,  free  of  postage.  H.  COWPERTHWAIT  ^  CO., 

207  Market  Street^ 


National  Education  in  Europe;  being  an  account  of  the 
Organization,  Administration,  Instruction,  and  Discipline  of  Public 
Schools  of  different  grades  in  the  principal  States.  By  Henry  Bar- 
nard.    Philadelphia;  H.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.     894  pages.     Price 
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Ajrronomic  institute  at  Versailles,  470. 
Alfort,  veterinary  school  at,  472. 
Alphabet,  how  taught,  51. 
Amusement,  taste  and  habit  of,  cultivated,  494. 
Annaburg.  military  orphan  school  at,  115. 
Annuaire  des  deux  mondes,  extracts  from,  406. 
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Apparatus,  fur  primary  schools,  367. 
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Association  of  teachers,  179,  298,  364,  435,  503. 
Attendance,  law  respecting,  in  Prussia,  05, 12j. 

Baden,  394. 
Saxony,  366. 
Bavaria,  313. 
Switzerland,  343. 
Atcham  union  workhouse  school,  711. 
AtheniBum  in  Belgium,  567. 
Austria,  325. 
System  of  public  instruction,  335. 
popular  schools,  325. 
up|)er  schools,  326. 
commercial  academies,  326. 
high  schools  for  girls,  336. 
gymnasia,  326. 
lyreum,  dam. 
university,  326. 
insjiection,  329. 
Regulations  respecting  teachers,  331. 
System  of  normal  schools,  333. 
Polytechnic  institute  at  Vienna,  335. 
Statistics  of  elementary  schools,  338. 
secondary  schools,  339. 
superior,  339. 
academies  of  science,  340. 
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Bacbe,  A.  D.,  Report  on  Education  in  Europe,  3. 
"      "  "     extracU  from,  81,  85,  117, 139,  122, 
373,  457,  599. 


Baden,  393. 

School  authorities,  393. 

Svitem  of  primary  soboola,  303. 

iklucational  statistics  of  Baden,  393. 
**        school  attendance,  394. 
"         internal  organization.  394. 
"        plan  of  instruction,  306. 

Evening  classes,  397. 

Sunday  classes,  397. 

Industrial  instruction,  397. 

Education  of  children  in  factoriea,  397. 

Teachers*  conferences,  396. 

Normal  seminary  at  Carlsrube,  300. 
Bamberg,  normal  school  at,  314. 
Basedow,  25. 

Battersea,  training  college  at,  823. 
Bavaria,  314. 

System  of  primary  schook,  313. 

Normal  seminary  at  Bamburg,  314. 

Plan  of  seminary  by  Jacobi,  314. 

Educational  statistics,  315. 

Mr.  Kay*s  estimate  of  public  schools.  310w 

Dr.  Grazer's  system  of  instruction,  319. 

Common  school  at  Bayreuth,  330. 
Bayreuth,  Or.  Grazer's  method  at,  319. 
Beckendorf  on  self-education,  254. 
Bkloium,  583. 

History  of  public  instruction,  583. 

Outline  of  system  adopted  in  1843,  585. 

Primary  schools,  586. 
'  Secondiary,  587. 

Superior,  588. 

Special  and  industrial,  588 

Industrial  education,  5i88. 

Normal  instruction,  591. 

Teachen'  conferences,  592. 

Normal  school,  593 

Reform  school  at  Rnvsselede,  555. 
Bell,  Andrew,  system  or  schools,  737. 
Benefit  of  clergy,  722. 

Berlin,  schools  of,  118,  124,  137,  143,  148,  333. 
Berne,  association  of  teachers  of,  364. 
Bernhardt,  teachers'  conference  by,  343. 
Bible  in  Prussian  schools,  53,  73. 
Black-book,  135. 

Blockman  college  at  Dresden,  880. 
Boarding  round,  168. 
Books,  93.  110.  689,  403. 
Borough  Road  normal  school,  761. 
Brevet  de  capacity,  433. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  781. 
Brougham,  Henry  (Lord,)  educational  servicea,  73S. 

"  "  extracts  fVom,  754, 737. 

Brothers,  institute  of,  at  Horn.  491,  501,  534. 

'*       of  tlie  Christian  doctlrine,  49B. 
Briihl,  normal  school  at,  207. 
Burgh  school  in  Scotland,  669. 
Burgher  school,  definition  of,  03. 
"  •'       in  Berlin,  133. 

«•  "       "  Halle,  113. 
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int.    6.  Ar1ilim«le,    7.  Aududu.    8,  6»inphT.    S.  Hlitor?.     10.  Pb^iioIciCT.    11,  Cca 
•Hllloo.     aiap.  IV.  OoiemmcDI. 

BooeV.  Tu  ScHoairnonii.  Chm.  1.  SiluUioD.  C^ap.JL  Slu.  CJkiip.  UL  ToriM 
kudAmiwciDtiiL    Ca<v>.  IV.  LIfbl.    WumlDf.    VuUUUIcm. 

Tbe  Teacher's  Manual,  by  Thomas  H.  Palmer.  BoBton:  Manh, 
Capen,  Lyon  &  Webb,  1S40     pp.  263.    Price,  75  cents. 

This  work  received  the  prize  of  five  hundred  doUan,  ofiered  by  tbt 
Amerban  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  1838,  Tor  "ihebest  Eway  ooaiji- 
ten)  of  Bducatioa  best  adapted  to  tbe  Commoa  Sidioola  of  dot  oountty." 

CDNTRNTS.    FART  I-    Vhapiarl.  InlruduclDrr,     CAapttrlL 
Mn.    Ohwrlll.  PhTiical  Educuion.     duaierlV.  Iiitaii''iii>i : 

PART  II.     CAapfcrl.  iDIroducIpry.    Clu^pUrH.  Ph)rweil  JSducuion.     Chapurtimitt 

MlEdlBUion,   coiilinotd.     fWjr   IV.   nLjjicai  Ertucorion,  fomimiMi.     CAo^r.r  V.  InlclW     , 
nul  KduMitlDn.     CkojJtr  vr.  Inifn.rni,'  !■.'""■•  ■■<:.  ■ 

Bduuitoa.  [uiiiinutd.     CSnjrfn-  V(L|    i ;   i    i    i   ■  ■  i  ■[■  ■■  ,■■    m.- . 

lecnul  Edueiiiion,  omiinuBl,     I'lmi  ■  ■    .    '  ■  ■  .\l. 

llDnl  EduCnliun.     Cliaplcr  Sl[.  Mm  :.  \ 

The  Tbacheb  Tacght,  by  Emereon  Uavis,  late  Principal  of  th« 
Westfield  Academy.  Bostoa:  Marsli,  Capen,  Lyon  i  Webb,  1839. 
pp.  79.     Price  37t  cents. 

This  valuable  work  was  first  published  in  1833,  as  "  An  Abstract  of  i 
Cour«e  of  Lectures  on  School-keeping." 

Slate  and  Blaceboabd  Exercibes,  By  William  A.  AlcotL  Ne* 
York :  Mark  H.  Newman.    Price  37  cents. 

The  chapters  in  this  little  work  were  first  published  btbe  Coonecticnt 
Common  School  Journal,  in  1811.  The  various  suggestionsandmethodi 
are  highly  practical. 

Tbeory  and  Practice  op  TEACHma.  by  David  P.  Page.  Prindnd 
oTthe  New  York  State  Normal  School    New  York :  A.  S.  Buiwa  &  Co. 

CONTENTS.  CnipTEAt  Th>  Splrhofthc  TikIiit.  CbutirIL  KemoiuiltllllTiiI  tbt 
Tltetur.  Sa.  1.  The  NmIhIiiI  Tree,  Sac.  IL  ElienI  of  HrnNHBibiUl*.  ihc,  UL  TiM  AB 
bnmFrLMiii.  CRirTiitni.  Hsblli  oT  Iba  Tnchcr.  CHAVmlV.  Lilenrj  <tUAllBcMlg«tf 
IhaTtuhn'.  CsaftmV.  RlghlVkmof  ftimaLlon.  CiuVTU  VI.  BiKbl  Mnilia  af  TiKk 
Inc.  Sk.  L  FourlDf  .In  PnxMM.  Sk.  IL  Dnwinc^nit  rum  in  Sit:.  IB.  Thi  nun  Biati 
lenlWi;.  Sw.  IV.  Wtkint  u p  MlnJ,  Sm.  V.  Reniwlu.  Ca*»T««  vn.  CoDilni:iiii«»««i 
ttoDA  CHtriw  VIII.  EicUlnfuInterniln  Studj.  £R.  L  iDuniita.  Emoluion.  Ac 
IL  Prim  anri  BrwardA  SH-  III.  Pmpi-r  Inuuliin.  <:iiArrtii  IX.  Scbuol  QotcrnmcM. 
Ste.  I.  Requjsitcg  In  (he  Tncher  fur  aortramaa.  Srt.  II.  Man*  of  (Kunoi  Ormi  OtOm. 
Ae.  IIL  PuniihrnenU,  Improprr,  Proprr.  Sec.  IV.  UorpuiAl  Piinlshniriji.  Str.V.  Lual» 
itou  ind  fluftmlaru.  CaAmii  X.  School  AmnniDtDU.  Sn.  1.  Plvi  of  tMr'i  Wat. 
iSke.  IL  Inlirniptloin.  Sre.  I[l,  R«:«ia.  Sec.  IV.  Aaliainenl  of  l.f«aonj.  **.  V.  R* 
Ticsa,  Sec.  VI.  Elu»<naII«B,  Eihibitwni,  CFlcbraiiou  'CBinat  XL  Th<  Tncbtr'i  Rr 
Ultooloihf  PirenuofhUPUulla.  Ciaftk.  XII.  Ths  T^«e^•r'•  Ore  of  hi.  HtAiiU.  Cbi»- 
TU  XIII.  The  Ttacher'i  ReEiiivu  ro  lia  PrortnioD.  CuiLmii  XtV.  UlKeUiDmu  Aian' 
tisni.  SM.  1.  Thinnlo  beAioidcd.  &c.  IL  TniDgi  lo  Ix  perroTniHi.  Cbafiib  XVT^lM 
Rewirdi  of  the  Teulin. 

HiNTB  AND  Hetsms  I!p«  tbfe  dbe  OF  Teachehs.  Hartford:  Price 
25ceau. 

This  volume  is  made  up  principally  of  Helectbns  TrMn  publieatiiNM  oa 
methods  of  teaching,  Dot  easily  aceessible ;  and  under  each  subject  di*- 
ctuMd,  reference  ia  made  to  various  volumes,  where  Rdditional  lUggM- 
tions  can  be  found. 

Tbe  District  School  as  it  was,  by  one  who  went  to  it,  (Rtt, 
Warren  BuHon.)    New  York:  J.  OrviUe  Taylor,  1838. 

In  this  amusing  picture  of  "the  lights  and  shadows"  of  school  Itfkaiit 
was  in  New  England  twenty  years  ago,  the  teachers  and  •chobm  if 
some  of  our  District  Schools  as  they  are,  will  recognize  the  acluMUiirani 
books,  practices,  and  methods  with  which  they  are  too  Tamiliar. 
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Examination  ofteachan  in  Sazonr,  964,  370. 
"        ••  France,  423. 

Holland,  601. 
**  for  nniveraities,  143, 145. 

Example,  influence  of,  in  teachen,  S53. 
Exhibition  for  poor  icholars,  433. 

Factory  children  in  Prunia.  96. 
"  "         "  Baden,  297. 

"  "         "  England,  746. 

Family  arrangement  at  reform  achooli,  545. 
Farm  schools  for  young  criminals,  487. 
Febinger,  31. 

Fees,  or  tuition,  176, 596,  599,  658, 746. 
Felbiger.  25. 
Fellenberg's  institute  at  Hofwyl,  351. 

"  principle*  of  education,  354. 

"  normal  course,  357. 

Female  teachers,  179,  235,  240. 

"  "  normal  schools  for.  235, 240, 404, 767. 

Fleidner,  institute  at  Kaiserswerth,  236. 
Fletcher  normal  seminary,  272. 
Foreman  in  reform  schools,  how  trained,  491,  535, 

554,563. 
Forestry,  schools  of,  307. 
Formal  instruction,  303. 
France,  381. 

History  of  popular  education,  381. 

Ordinances  of  national  convention,  381. 

Decrees  of  Napoleon,  381. 

Law  of  the  |^ovemment  of  Louis  Phillippe,  382. 

Report  of  Victor  Cousin,  382. 

Speech  of  M.  Guizot,  %7. 

Degrees  of  primary  instruction,  387. 

Local  and  state  inspection,  388. 

Profess iono I  education  of  teachen,  389. 

Mission  of  the  teacher,  389. 

Society  of  elementary  instruction,  390. 

Outline  of  system  in  1850,  391. 

University  of  France,  391. 

Council  of  public  instruction,  391. 

Academies,  391. 

Royal  colleges,  393. 

System  of  competion  for  profeasorthip,  393. 

System  of  primary  instruction,  393. 

School  attendance,  393. 

Local  management,  393. 

Examination  of  Teachers,  393. 

Departmental  inspection,  394. 

Education  of  teachers,  394. 

Course  of  instruction,  395. 

Teachers*  associations,  395. 

Fund  for  relief  of  aged  teachers,  305. 

Governmental  prizes  to  masters,  3U5. 

Expenditures  for  school-houses,  395, 

Schools  embraced  in  university  of  France,  396 

Primary  education  in  the  communes,  397. 

Number  of  primary  sch.  belong,  to  each  sect,  397 

Attendance  in  primary  schools,  398. 

ClasDes  for  adults,  and  apprentices,  899. 

Statistics  of  normal  schools,  399. 

State  of  secondary  education,  400. 

Primary  education  in  department  of  Tarn,  401. 

Institutions  for  special  instruction,  405. 

*'  "    industrial  instruction,  406. 

History  of  normal  schools  in  France,  413. 

Conferences  of  teachers,  425. 

Libraries  of  teachers,  421 

Pecuniary  condition  of  teachers,  430. 

Institute  of  Christian  Brothers,  435. 

Primary  normal  school  at  Versailles,  447. 
"      "  Dijon.  449. 

Secondary  normal  school  of  Paris.  451. 

Polytechnic  school  of  France,  457. 
"  *'  engineers,  463. 

"  **  roads  and  bridges,  463. 

"  "  mines.  462. 

Central  school  of  arts  and  manufactures,  453. 

Agricultural  education  in  France,  467. 

Model  farm  schools,  468. 

Regional  schools  of  agriculture,  469. 


National  agronomic  instituta,  470. 

Veterinary  schools,  471. 

Reform  farm  schools.  474. 

Agricultural  school  at  Grignon,  475. 

"  "      *'    Grand  Jouan,  485. 

Farm  schools  for  juvenile  delinquents,  487. 

Agricultural  reform  school  at  Mettray,  533. 

Horticultural  reform  school  at  Petit- Bourg,  54ft. 

Prison  of  La  Roquette  in  Paris,  553. 
Franktf,  educational  labors  of,  31. 
teachers'  class.  34. 
"       orphan-house,  31, 113. 
Frederick  William  Gymnasium,  Berlin,  148. 
Free  church  of  Scotland,  660. 

"   schools,  325. 
French  laniruage,  how  taught,  137,  143,  154. 
Frftres  Chretiens,  441. 
Freyberg.  school  of  mines  at,  389. 
Funds,  must  not  diminish  school  rate  or  tax,  197. 

Gallery  lesson,  730,  801. 

Garden  for  teacher,  167. 

Gardening,  art  of.  acquired  by  teachers,  303,431315^ 

Geography,  how  taught,  68, 114,  131, 136,  613. 

Geometry,  how  taught,  131,  137. 

Gbrkany,  17. 

History  of  education,  17. 

Parochial  schools,  18. 

Public  schools,  19. 

Martin  Luther,  19. 

Augustus  Herrman  Frank6,  31. 

Orpnan-house  at  Halle,  31. 

Basedow.  35. 

Pestalozzi,  35. 

Zeller,  29. 

Centennial  birth-day  of  Pestalozzi,  30. 

Progress  of  normal  schools,  31. 

General  features  of  the  school  systems,  33. 

Table.    Normal  schools  in  Germany  in  1848, 34. 

Results  of  the  normal  school  system,  35. 

Course  of  instruction  in  primary  schools,  49. 
For  children  between  ages  of  six  and  eight,  60. 
Fsr  children  from  ten  to  twelve,  55. 
Children  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  57. 

Extracts  from  report  of  Hon.  H.  Mann.  60. 

Testimony  of  Josenh  Kay,  Esq.,  as  to  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  Prim.  Sen.  of  Germany,  74> 
Glasnevin,  agricultural  school  at,  683. 
Government,  educational  duty  of,  76, 387, 747, 750 
Graded  schools,  102. 
Grammar,  how  taught,  54, 56,  59, 65. 
Grand  Jouan,  agricultural  school  at,  485. 
Grazer,  system  of  instruction  of,  319. 
Grkeck,  633. 

Outline  of  system,  and  statistics  in  1858,  033. 
Greek  church.  638. 
Grignon.  agricultural  school  at,  475. 
Guizot,  plan  of  schools  for  France,  387. 

"      extracts  from.  387. 
Gymnasium,  in  Prussia,  105,  130. 
"  "  Saxony,  379. 

"  "  Austria,  336. 

Gymnastics,  830. 

Hague,  primary  school  at,  609. 
Halle,  orphan-house  at,  31,  113. 

"      burgher  school  at,  113. 
Hamburoh,  reform  school  at.  517. 
Hamilton,  Sir  William,  extract  from,  91,  38^ 
Harnisch,  method  of  teaching  reading,  114. 

"        plan  of  studies,  115. 
Hebrew  schools,  311,  631 
Hecker.  34,  31. 

Hermann,  seminary  for  classic  teachers,  250. 
HiasK  Cassxl,  311. 
Hickson,  W.  E.    German  nationality,  7. 

'*  "        schools  in  Holland,  34, 507. 

Higher  burgher  school,  124.  137.  135. 
HiU.  M.  D.,  on  juvenile  crime,  498. 
Hitchcock,  E.,  Report  on  agricultural  schools, 703. 
"  extracts  from,  469,  703. 
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Lectures  on  Education,  by  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chuaetts  Board  of  Education.  Boston :  Fowle  dc  Capen,  1845.  Pp.  338. 
Price  Sl.OO.     • 

This  volume  embraces  seven  lectures,  most  of  which  were  delivered 
before  the  Annual  Common  School  Conventions,  held  in  the  several 
counties  of  Massachusetts^  in  1838,  '39,  '40,  '41,  and  '42.  They  are  pub- 
lished in  this  form  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education.  No  man, 
teacher,  committee,  parent,  or  friend  of  education  generally,  can  read 
these  lectures  without  obtaining  much  practical  knowledge,  and  withoat 
being  fired  with  a  holy  zeal  in  the  cause. 

CONTENTS.  Lecture  I.  Means  and  Objects  of  Common  School  Edaeition.  Leehtn  U 
{fecial  Preparation,  a  prerequisite  to  Teaching;.  Lecture  III.  The  Necearity  of  Edticalioa  il 
A  Repiibiican  OoTernment.  Lecture  IV.  What  God  does,  and  what  lie  leaves  lor  Man  to  do,  ia 
>he  work  of  Education.  Lecture  V.  An  Uistorical  View  of  Education ;  showinf  tta  Difsitjr 
and  its  Degradation.  Lecture  VI.  On  District  School  Libraries.  Lecture  VU.  Oo  School  PdB' 
ishments. 

Locke  and  Milton  on  Educatton.    Boston:  Gray  &  Brown,  1830. 

The  Education  of  Mothers,  by  L.  Aim6-Martio.  Philadelphia: 
Lea  <&  Blanchard,  1843. 

Edocation  and  Health,  by  Amariah  Brigham.  Boston:  Manh, 
Capen  <&  Lyon,  1843. 

Dr.  Channing  on  Self  Culture.  Boston :  Monroe  &  Co.  Price 
33  cents. 

Miss  Sedgwick  on  Self  Training,  or  Means  and  Ends.  New 
York :  Harper  dt  Brothers. 

These  two  volumes, — the  first  written  with  special  reference  to  yoong 
men,  and  the  last,  to  young  women,  should  be  read  by  all  young  teachert, 
who  would  make  their  own  individual  character,  attainments,  and  con* 
duct,  the  basis  of  all  improvement  in  their  profession. 

The  following  works  have  special  reference  to  instruction  in  Infant  and 
Primary  Schools : 

Exercises  for  the  Senses.  London:  Charles  Knight  dbCa  Pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffosioa  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge. 

Lessons  on  Objects  :  as  given  to  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eight,  in  a  Pestalozzian  School  at  Cheam,  Sussex,  by  C.  Mayoi 
London :  Seeley,  Bumside  <&  Seeley,  Fleet  street,  1845. 

Lessons  on  Shells,  as  given  to  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  ten,  and  by  the  author  of  ^'  Lessons  on  Objects."  Lon£>n :  Seeley, 
Bumside  &  Seeley,  1846. 

Patterson's  Zoology  for  Schools.    London. 

Model  Lessons  for  Infant  School  Teachers,  by  the  author  of 
"  Lessons  on  Objects."  Parts  I.  and  II.  London :  Seeley,  Bumside  & 
Seeley,  1846. 

Wilderspin's  Infant  System.  London:  James  S.  Hodgson,  lli 
Fleet  street 

Wilderspin's  Elementary  Education.  London :  James  S.  Hodgna 

Chambers'  Educational  Course, — Infant  Education,  from  two  Id 
six  years  of  age.    Edinburgh :  W.  R.  Chambers. 

Practical  Education, by  Maria  Edgeworth.  New  York:  Harper  4 
Brothers,  1835. 
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Military  orphan  ichoolt,  115, 532. 
Mixed  icboola,  79,  96,  401. 
M  odel  farm  school,  468, 533. 

"      tchoola,  annexed  to  nonnal  schools,  165. 
Models  fur  drawing.  163. 
Monasteries,  schools  in,  279,  791. 
Monitorial  system,  106,  401,  610. 
Monitors.  106,  175,  343. 
Moral  Education,  355. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  extract  from,  725. 
Mother  school  of  Christian  Brothers,  352. 
Motives  to  study,  145. 
Mulhauser's  system  of  writing,  838. 
Munich,  317. 

Music,  74,  126.  131,  211,  228,  842. 
Mutual  instruction,  107, 610, 729. 

Nassau,  duchy  of.  311. 

National  society,  in  England,  729. 

Natural  historv.  how  taught,  131, 866. 

Nature,  knowleidge  of,  70, 137. 

Naval  schools,  405. 625. 

Navigation,  5^,  625. 

Needle  work  in  school.  780,  590. 

"  "     taught  by  teachers'  wives,  433. 

Neufchatel.  343,  349. 
New  Lanark,  infant  school  at,  730. 
Nichols,  G.,  extracts  from,  598. 
Non-attendance  at  school,  403. 
Normal  schools,  definition  of,  31,  333. 

"  "        remarks  on  by  C.  E.  Stowe,  35. 

"  »»  A.  D.  Bache.  39. 

"  "  ••  H.  Mann,  39. 

E.  Ryerson,  45. 
L.  Stephens,  46. 
Joseph  Kay,  183, 232. 
Shuttlewurth,  d26. 
V.  Cousin,  414. 
"  M.  Gui/ot,388. 

"  "  »•  Lord  Brougham.  751. 

**  "        history  of,  20,  30.  413,  661,  751. 

"  "        number  and  condition  of, — 

"  "        in  Prunia,  165,  172,  185,  189, 190. 

Saxony,  359,  261. 
Wirtemberg,  310,  305. 
Austria,  333. 

Switzerland,  343,  357,  366,  373, 
Bavaria,  313. 
Baden,  300. 
Hesse  Cassel,  313. 
France,  399,  421,  431,  447,  451. 
Spain,  647. 
Portugal,  646. 
Russia,  637. 
Belgium,  591. 
Holland.  617^844. 
Denmark,  620. 
Greece,  634. 
England,  751. 
Ireland,  693. 
Scotland,  661,  671. 
Germany,  34. 
*'    difierent  grades  of,  189.  415. 
' '    for  female  teachers,  335, 404,  594, 875. 
catholic  teachers,  207. 
protestant  teachers,  317,  197. 
teachers  of  primary  schools,  191. 
secondary  schools,  451. 

359,  264. 
pauper  children,  879. 
reform    schools,    490. 

524,535. 
agricultural  do.,  700. 
city  schools,  446,  233. 
rural  districts,  415, 445 
"    description  of  particular, — 
in  Prussia.  Lastadie,  193. 
"        "        Pyritz,  194. 
'•        "        Potsdam,  197. 
"        "        Bruhl,  207. 
"        **        Eisleben,  218. 
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Normal  schools  in  Prussia,  Weissenfels,  219. 

••  '♦        "        "        Berlin,  233.       . 

**  "         "        "        Kaiserswerth,  m 

"         «        "  Saxony.  Leipsic,  259. 

"  "        "        '*        Dresden,  261. 

"  "         "  Baden.  Cnrlsruhe,  300. 

«  II        II  Wirtemberg.  Esslingen,  310. 

*'  "        *•  Hesse  Casset.  Schluchtem,  31S. 

"  "        "  Bavaria.  Bamberg.  314. 

"  "         "  "        Schwabach,  314. 

"  "        "  Austria.  Vienna,  333. 

"  "        "  Switzerland.  Hofwyl,  357. 

"  «        "  "  Kruitzlingen,  387. 

**         "        "  "  Zurich,  372,   ' 

"  *<        •«  Switzerland.    Kussnacht,  373. 

"  "  "  Lausanne,  378. 

Lucerne,  380. 

"  "        France.    Paris,  4.51. 

"  "  "         Versailles.  447. 

"  ••  "         Dijon,  449. 

"  "         Belgium.    Lierre.  593. 

"  "         Holland.     Harlaem,  617. 

"  *'        Scotland.    Edinburgh,  661, 971. 

"  "        Ireland.    Dublin,  693. 

**  "        England.    Boroughroad,  Lon.  76L 

"  "  ♦'  Chester,  855. 

"  "  "  Chelsea,  805. 

"  "  "  Battersea,  833. 

*•  "  "  Whiteland,  875. 

*♦  "  Kneller  Hall,  879. 

**  *'  administration  and  instruction  of,— 

"  "  direction  of,  197, 219, 233. 262, 373, 617. 

"  •'  buildings  and  fixtures,  197,  207,  367. 

"  "  domestic  arrangements,  225,  237,  S33^ 

262,  367,  2C^  421,  447,  449. 

"  •'  director,  or  principal  of,  416. 

"  "  discipline  of;  449,  455, 618. 

"  "  plan  of  study,  416. 

'*  •'  expenses,  &c.,  197,  329,  424,  421. 

"  "  number  of  teachers.  198.  217, 261, 303. 

"       of  pupils,  196,  208,  361. 

"  "  age  of  admission,  433, 810. 

'*  **  conditions  of  admission,  165,  185, 100, 

319,  236,  232,  261,  303,  617,  694. 

"  "  pledge  to  teach,  422. 

"  "  course  and  subjects  of  study,  186,  103, 

318,  372,  300,  306, 313,  372.  376,  378. 

<«         *•  length  of  course,  160,  184,  230,  835, 
360,  361, 333,  617. 

"  "  physical,  309,  225. 

**  ••  intellectual,  186,  201,  213. 

'«  •<  moral  and  religious,  196, 211, 230^  S35, 

234. 

"  "  industrial,  187,  814,  861,  888. 

"         *'  science  of  teaching,  229,  232,  234, 617. 

"  ••  art  of  teaching.  204, 216, 234, 268, 617. 

*<  "  musical  education,  238, 280. 

<*  *'  examination  for  diploma,  166, 188, 304, 

230,262.423. 

"  "  privile^  of  graduates,  189. 

•'  **general  resulu  of,  35,  39,  755. 

Norway,  6^ 

Outline  of  system  of  public  education,  633. 
Norwood,  industrial  school  for  paupers,  733. 
Novitiate  of  the  Christian  Brotoers,  444. 
Nursery  schools,  730. 
Nurses,  training  of,  336. 

Oberlin,  J.  J.,  author  of  infant  schools,  730. 

Observation,  how  cultivated,  50,  206. 

Oral  instruction,  761,  612. 

Order  of  exercises  in  school.    See  Time  DabU. 

Organization  of   public    schools.    See   Pruttio, 

France,  ^c. 
Orphans,  number  of,  increased  by  war,  487. 

"        of  teachers  provided  fur,  181. 

'*        house  for  at  Halle,  21,  112. 

• Annaburg,  115. 

Osborn,  Rev.  W.  C,  on  cost  of  crime,  508. 
Outline  maps,  60,  613. 
Overberg,  Bernard,  labon  of,  SM7. 


7*74  BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION. 

The  following  works  will  exhibit  a  pretty  full  view  of  the  ptpgrcM  and 
condition  of  education  in  Europe. 

Smith's  History  of  Education.    Harper  dc  Brothers.     Price  SO 
cents. 

This  work  is  substantially  an  abridgement  of  the  great  Crerman  work 
of  Schwartz,  and  is  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal,  not  only  for  its  his 
torical  view  of  the  subject,  but  for  the  discussion  of  the  general  principles 
which  should  be  recognized  in  every  system  of  education. 

Biber's  Memoir  of Pestalozzi,  and  his  planof  Educatkm.     London: 
I.  Souter,  1831. 

Educational  Institutions  of  Dr.  Fellgnb£bo,  with  an  Appendix 

containing  Woodbridge's   Sketches  of  HofwyL     London:   Longman, 

1842. 

Report  on  Education  in  Europe,  by  Alexander  Dallas  Bache. 
Philadelphia:  Lydia  R.  Bailey,  1829.    pp.  666. 

Report  on  Elementary  Instruction  in  Europe,  by  Calvin  R 
Stowe,  D.  D.    Boston:  Thomas  H.  Webb  &.  Co.    Price  31  cents. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  (Massachusetts) 
Board  of  Education,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  1843.  Boston:  Fowie  and 
Capen.    Price  25  cents. 

These  three  reports  introduce  the  teacher  into  the  school-rooms  of  the 

best  teachers  in  Europe,  and  enable  ^im  to  profit  by  the  observations  and 

experience  of  men  who  have  been  trained  by  a  thorough  preparatory 

course  of  study  and  practice  at  home,  to  the  best  methods  of  classificatioa, 

instruction,  and  government  of  schools,  as  pursued  abroad. 

Account  of  the  Edingurgh  Sessional  School,  Edinburgh,  by 
John  Wood.     Boston :  Monroe  dc  Francis,  1830. 

Cousin's  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  translated 
by  Sarah  Austin.    New  York :  Wiley  dt  Long,  1836. 

WiLLM  ON  the  Education  of  the  People,  translated  from  the 
French  by  Prof.  Nichol.    Glasgow:  1847. 

Manual  of  the  System  of  Primary  Instructioji  pursued  in  the 
model  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  London:  1839L 

Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Council  oh 
Education,  from  1838  to  1844.    London :  8  vols. 

Stow's  Training  System,  as  pursued  in  the  Glasgow  Normal  Semi- 
nary.    Edinburgh:  1840. 

An  Outline  of  the  Methods  of  Teaching,' in  the  Model  School  d 
the  Board  of  National  Education  for  Ireland.    Dublin:  I.  S.  Folds,  1840l 

Cousin's  Report  on  Primary  Instruction  in  Holland.  London: 
1835. 

Girardin's  Report  on  Education  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  dbc.  Paris: 
1835. 

Hickson's  Account  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Schools.  London: 
Tayter  and  Walton,  1840. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  andInstbuc- 
tion  for  Masters  of  Primary  Schools,  by  B.  S.  Denzel,  President  of 
Royal  Training  College  for  School-masters  at  Esslingen.  6  vols.  Stut- 
gard,t839. 

This  IS  considered  the  most  complete  German  Treacuse  on  the  rabjeel 
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Ra^ed  tehoobf  orifin  of,  731. 

RajkM,  Robert,  and  Sunday  •choob,  7M. 

Rambalt,  25. 

Rate,  or  tax  for  ichoola,  734. 

Ratich,  labors  of,  SO. 

Rauhen-haiu,  at  Horn,  490, 517. 

Raumer,  F.,  extracts  from,  635. 

Reading,  how  teught,  50,  51,  55,  61, 114, 131, 618. 

Realia.Ql,  331. 

Real  instruction,  56,  59. 

Real  schools  at  Berlin,  153. 
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"        "        "  Leipsic,  877. 
"        "  Vienna,  335. 
R««l  obiects,  lessons  on,  70. 
Red  Uill,  reform  school  at,  578. 
Reformation,  influence  of,  18. 
Reform  schools  for  young  criminals  487,  559. 
public  or  private,  557. 
buildings,  493, 518,  539, 549,  558. 
farm,  559,  561. 
*'  "        family  arrangement,  545,  581. 

"  "        oflicers,  519,  535, 550,  563. 

foremen,  491,  535,  562,  554. 
*'  "        conditions  of  admission,  558,  560. 

•*         "        number,  519, 536,  555, 560. 
"  "        age,  520, 561. 

"  "        previous  life,  561, 557. 

'*        classification.  518,  550,  564. 
"        dress,  540,  563. 
"        instruction,  519.  538,  566. 
'*  "        emnloyroenU,  535,  540,  558,  571. 

"  *'        daily  routine,  521,  544,  564. 

"  "        amusements,  522. 

food,  519,  562. 
"  "        infirmary,  544.  563. 

"  '        dormitories,  539. 549, 563. 

"  "        punishment,  541, 552, 569. 

'•        reward,  495.  530,  553,  568. 
"  "        meetings  ot  pupils  and  ofiicen,  569. 

"  "        discharge,  500. 

cost,  501. 526.  534,  543,  565, 573. 
"        result,  495.  530,  530.  556,  570. 
"  "        aid  to  discharged  inmates,  555, 576. 

"  "        in  Switrerland,  487. 

"  '•        "  Wirtemberg,  489. 

"  "        "  Hamburgh,  490, 517. 

•'  France.  492. 
••        ••  Belgium,  496,557. 
•«        "  England.  497,  578. 
Reichelen,  M.,  extracts  from.  11&    [134, 138, 145. 
Religious  instruction  in  Prussia,  53,  a5, 57, 73, 134, 

"  Holland,  605,  614. 
"  Ireland,  679. 
"        denominations,  103,  183,  308. 
Regional  school  of  agriculture,  469. 
Repeaters,  in  French  seminaries,  447,  458,  466. 
Repetition  schools  in  Austria,  336. 
Rewards  in  school,  145. 
Roehow,  canon  of,  27, 31. 

Rosier.  Abbe,  founder  of  agricultural  ichoolt,  467. 
Rousseau,  25. 

Royal  real  school  at  Berlin,  158. 
Rules,  862,  809,  211,  618. 
Rural  schools  or  colonies,  487. 
Russia,  625. 
History  of  Public  Instruction,  685. 
Statistics  of  schools  in  1850,  630. 
Ruysselede,  reform  school  at,  557. 
Ryerson,  Dr.,  extracts  from,  45. 

Salaries  of  teachers,  176,  265. 308,  438. 

Salle,  Abbe  de  la.    See  Laealle. 

Salzman,  25. 

Sampson,  Abbot,  781. 

Band,  writing  in,  suggested  the  Madras  system,  787. 

Sardinia,  640. 

Savings*  society  for  teachers,  433, 444. 

Baxont,  257. 

System  of  primary  instruction,  257. 

Institution  for  superannuated  teachert,  869. 

Statistics  of  schools,  860. 
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Saxont,  Royal  sem.  for  teachers  at  Dreedeo,  861. 
Elxamination  f6r  teachers*  diplomas,  808. 
Protection  of  teachers*  rights.  865. 
Compulsory  attendance  at  school,  866. 
School  buildings,  867. 
Primary  schools  of  Dresden,  808. 
Saxon  Sunday  schools,  268. 
Plan  of  Sunday  school  at  Dresden,  860. 
Public  examination  of  the  schools,  871. 
Fletcher  normal  seminary  at  Dresden,  872. 
Burgher  school  at  Leipsic,  873. 
Plan  of  instruction,  Sr75. 
Public  schools  of  Leipsic  and  Dresden,  878* 
Secondary  education  in  Saxony,  379. 
Blochmann  Gymnasium  at  Dresden,  880. 
School  of  mines  at  Freyberg  289. 
Sean,  Bamas,  extracts  from,  19.  . 
Secondary  education,  in  Austria,  326,  339. 

"  Prunia,  139. 
"  Saxony,  979. 
"  Runia,  687. 
"  "  ••        ••  France,  400. 

*'       normal  schools  at  Paris,  451. 
Sects,  can  unite  in  same  school  system,  75, 79, 80 

103,  343. 
Seminary  for  teachers.   See  Mtrmal  Sehooli. 
Seminary  school  at  Berlin,  127. 

**•«**    Weissenfels,  133. 
Sessional  school  in  Scotland,  655. 
Sexes,  separation  of,  in  schools,  490. 
Seydlitz,  endowment  for  schools  of  arts,  150. 
Schlucbtem,  normal  school  at,  318. 
Schmidt,  method  of  drawing,  154. 
Scholars.    See  Pupil*. 
School  fittings,  requisites  of,  38. 
School-houses  and  furniture  in  Austria,  380. 
"  "  "        ••  Baden,  78. 

"  "        "  England,  748. 

"  "         "        "  France,  305. 

"  Prussia,  61,  78, 108 
"  Ireland,  680. 
School-houses  and  furniture  in  Saxony,  867. 
School  committee,  local,  in  Prussia,  06. 

"       "  Saxony,  85a 

"  *  Baden,  393. 

"      management  757, 769, 800. 
School  regulations.  139. 
Schul-vorstand,  86.    See  School  Comrnittoo, 
Scientific  institutions,  406,  591, 036. 
Scotland,  651. 
History  of  Parochial  School,  651. 
Normal  School  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  061. 
"     School  of  Free  Church,  671. 
ShuUlewortb,  Sir  James  Kay,  740.  883. 
"  extracts  from,  444,  367. 

Singing,    See  Muaic. 
Simultaneous  method.  111. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  348,  535,  548. 
Smith,  Adam,  on  parish  schools,  725. 
Social  influence  or  ^ood  public  schools,  317,  697. 
Society  for  the  public  good,  in  Holland,  505. 
Spam,  647. 

Special  instruction,  schools  for,  405. 
State,  relation  of,  to  schools,  76,  747. 
Statistics  of  education  in  Austria,  338. 
"  "        ••  Prussia,  48, 88. 

»•        "         ••        "  Holland,  608. 
"        "  "        "  Saxony,  860. 

"        "  "        "  Baden,  391. 

*•        *•         "        "  Bavaria,  318, 315. 
"        "         "        "  Wirtemberg,  301. 
••        "         "        "  Lombardy,  636. 

'        •»  Sardinia,  640. 

"        "         "        *•  Rome,  644. 
«•        "         "       **  Naples,  645. 
"        •'         •*       "  Portugal,  646. 
"        "  "        "  Denmark.  610. 

«•        ••  •«        "  Norway,  083. 

"        "         "        «•  Sweden,  ess. 
"        "  "        "  Russia,  687. 

"       "         •«       «•  Greece,  633 


CUBE  BOOT  BLOOE. 

For  Ulnitmiiu  Bqiura  ud  Cube  Hoots,  but  MpecUIIj  lbs  latter,  lldi  Me- 
tional  block  li  Mmiirablj  adapted,  and  for  conTeniencc  ii  oiuiiipaind.  md 
tencher  will  ba  vitfaoat  one  vbea  he  can  bar  it  for  TwaiiTr-FiTB  ounf 
But  DtiTBioTl  ahould  provide  tliii  and  all  ocber  Kppaz*Xat  needed.  PooiSS; 
Extra,  50;  Double,  73, 


THB  PBIM ABT  DBAWDTQ  SLATE. 

Tea<4iM  the  ri)^t  manner  or  holding  the  pen ;  gire*  copiei  of  <rri£iiB  I* 
ten,  bath  «nall  and  rapitala ;  furnishoi  a  rarielj  of  drawing  copiei,  wUch 
ma.j  b»  mnch  extended  by  parchaiing  tbe  DsAwiira  Book,  ptejiared  to 
accompan J  the  slate ;  answers  every  pnrpose  of  the  ordinary  sIhu  ;  oad  ii 
—  iBUEBH.  Prices  according  to  siie.  Also,  Dodblb  Slitbs  coTcred  wtb 
ler,  for  older  pupils,  and  conTeoieilt  for  bosiness  men. 
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The  abore,  with  a  general  auortment  of  School  Appantnl,  Tainitn* 
&liq>s.  Charts,  &c.,  &c.,  can  be  procored  at  the  Tbacmebs'  Uonb,  Hmfctd 


BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS.  »^53 

Normal  Schools;  and  other  Institutions,  Agencies  and  Means, 
designed  for  the  Professional  Education  of  Teachers.  By  Henry  Bar- 
nard, Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut  Hartford, 
1851. 

The  above  work  was  first  published  in  1847,  to  aid  the  establishment 
of  a  Normal  School  in  Rhode  Island,  and  aflerwards  circulated  largely 
in  Connecticut  for  the  same  object  It  was  enlarged  in  1850,  and  pub- 
lished as  one  of  a  series  of  Essays  which  the  author  as  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Common  Schools,  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  pre- 
pare for  general  circulation  in  Connecticut,  to  enable  the  people  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  State  Normal  School,  which  had  been 
established  on  a  temporary  basis  in  1849.  The  documents  embraced  in 
this  treatise  are  of  permanent  value. 

In  Guldition  to  an  account  of  the  organization  and  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  best  Normal  Schools  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  it  embra- 
ces elaborate  papers  on  the  nature  and  advantages  of  Institutions  for 
the  profp^ional  training  of  teachers,  by  Geillaudet,  Carter,  Stowe  Em- 
erson, Everett,  Humphrey,  Mann,  and  others. 

Legal  Provision  respecting  the  Education  and  Emplotment  op  Chil- 
dren IN  Factories  and  Manufacturing  Estarlisrments  ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  Influence  of  Education,  on  the  Quality  and  pecuniary 
value  of  labor,  and  its  connection  with  Insanity  and  Crime.  By  Henry 
Barnard,  L  L.  D.     F.  C.  Brownell,  Hartford.    84  pages. 

This  pamphlet  of  84  pages,  was  prepared  by  the  author  in  1842,  to 
fortify  some  recommendations  contained  in  his  Report  as  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  for  more  thorough 
legislation  to  protect  the  health,  morals,  and  souls  of  children  from  the 
cupidity  of  employers,  and  of  parents,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show 
how  the  productive  power  of  the  State  could  be  augmented,  and  the 
waste  of  property,  health  and  happiness,  might  be  prevented  by  such 
an  education  as  could  and  should  be  given  in  Common  or  Public 
Schools.  The  statistics  and  legislation  on  these  subjects  are  of  perma- 
nent and  universal  interest 

Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Principles  op  School  Architec- 
ture. Third  edition.  By  H^nry  Barnard.  Hartford ;  F.  C.  Brownell. 
1856, 

This  work  is  an  abridgment  by  the  author,  of  his  large  treatise  on 

School  Architecture,  made  originally  for  a  Committee  of  the  American 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  and  adopted  as  the 

first  of  the  series  of  Essays  prepared  for  general  circulation  in  the  state 

of  Connecticut    An  edition  of  5000  copies  was  printed  for  circulation 

in  Great  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  Vere  Foter,  Esq.,  of  London. 

Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  ;  Vol.  I,  to  Vol.  VIII. 

The  Conn.  Common  School  Journal  was  edited  and  published  by  Mr. 
Barnard,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common 
Schools,  from  Aug.  1838  to  Aug.  1842 ;  and  as  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  Conn.,  from  1850  to  1855.  On  the  Ist  of  Jan.  1855, 
its  publication  was  assumed  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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Reports  and  Documents  relating  to  the  Common  School 
System  of  Connecticut.    Hartford :  Case,  Tiflany  ^  Co. 

This  Volame  ii  made  op  of  diffi»fmt  nomben  of  Um  Conneetieat  Commoo  School  Joaml,  irUth 
eontain  wparata  documenta  of  permanent  Talue.  It  makei  a  laife  quarto  toIiuim  of  400  pafii^  Ii 
dooblo  eolumm,  and  small  tjpe.    Price  SI*00* 

I.-^)0CUMENT8  connected  with  the  common  schools  op  CONNECnCOT 

FROM  MAY,  1838,  TO  MAY,  1812. 

RsroaTa  of  the  Board  of  Comminioneia  of  Commoo  Sehoob,  for  1830^  1840^  1841,  ISO 
Barnard*!  Report — LeEulatire  Document,  1638. 

**        AddreM  of  Uie  Board  of  Comminioner*  of  C.  S.  to  the  People,  1838. 

First  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  C.  C.  8^  1830;  Second  do.  for  1S40;  Thbd  im.  tm 

1841 ;  Fourth  do.  for  1842. 
Report  on  Education  in  other  States  and  Coontriea,  1840. 
*  **        Public  Sehoob  m  Boctoo,  ProTideoee,  LoweU,  Woreeiler,  fco,  184L 

**        AddreM  on  8chool-houM«  in  1830. 
**        Report  on  Public  Schooii  of  Hartford,  1841. 

**        Remarks  on  the  Uistonr  and  Condition  of  the  School  Lawa  of  Connectieiit,  1841. 
**        Report  on  the  I^e^^l  I^oviiion  respecting  the  Education  and  CmoioynsMit  of  CMHw  ia 

Factories  in  Tanous  States  and  Countries. 
**       Letter  to  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature  oo  the  Expenses  of  the  Board  of  CnmwtMW^ 
1841. 
Reports  of  School  Visitois  in  most  of  the  Towns  in  Connecticut,  for  1840  to  1842. 
Summary  of  the  Letrislatioo  of  the  State  resnectinf  Schools  from  1647  to  IBSfK 
Act  to  proTide  for  the  better  Supervision  of  Common  Schools,  passed  1838. 
Act  ffivinf  additional  powers  to  School  Districts  and  School  Societiea,  1830L 
Rerieed  Common  School  Act,  1841. 
Report  and  Act  for  repealing  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  1842. 

tl.— DOCUMENTS  OR  ARTICLES  RESPECTING  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OP  OTHBI 

STATES  AND  COUNTRIES. 

Condition  of  Public  Education  in  Scotland,  Irebuid,  En^and,  and  Wales,  from  Tariona  iunwMi 

«•  **  **  Holland,  by  Prof.  Bache,  Cousin,  and  Corier. 

******  PruMia,  by  Prof.  Bache,  Cousin,  Wyse,  and  Prof.  Slowa. 

******  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  Nassau,  by  Prof.  JauM^i. 

******  Austria,  by  Prof.  TumbuU  and  Bacha. 

******  Tuscany,  from  Qu.  Review. 

u  u  u  Switaefland,  from  Journal  of  Edneation,  and  Fid 

******  Bavaria  and  Hanover,  by  Hawkins. 

*****  Sasony,  by  Prof.  Bache. 

******  RiMsia,  by  Prof.  Slo%re. 

******  France,  by  Mrs.  Austin  and  Prof.  Bache. 

******  Belftom,  from  Foraifn  Qo.  Review. 

m^NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  OR  TEACHERS*  SEMINARIES. 


History  of  Teachers'  Seminaries. 
Essays  on,  by  Rev.  T.  H.  GalhuideC. 
Addnsa  lespecting,  by  Prof.  Stowe. 
Aeeonnt  of^  in  Prussia,  by  Dr.  Julius. 

**        **       France,  by  Guisot. 

**        **       Holland,  by  Cousin. 

**       **      Europe,  by  Prof.  Bache. 

**       **      Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Mann. 

-       «*      New  Yorii,  by  Mr.  DIx. 
Normal  Seminary,  Glasgow. 
Tiaehecs*  Departments,  New  York. 


Stote  Normal  School  at  Lexington, 
Borough  Road  School,  London. 
Primary  Normal  School,  at  Haariem,  (Bolttli 
Seminary  lor  Tbacheia,  at  WeissenMs, 


Primary  Normal  School  at  Stettin. 

******         Brilhl  and  NeaveM 
Normal  School  at  VeraafDes,  France. 
Ki 


Benggen, 
HofwyL 


nr^AOOOUNT  OP  particular  SCHOOLS. 


Model  Infant  School,  Glasgow. 

******       London. 
Quaker  Street  Infant,      ** 
Infant  School  in  Lombardy. 

**  **         Rotterdam. 

JBnenfar  SdUste. — SektoU  •f  imim»trft  4*^ 
Evening  flchool  in  London. 
SdMwl  of  Industry  at  Norwood. 

«  **  Ealing. 

**  **  LindfiekL 

**  **  Gowers  Walk. 

•*  **  Guernsey. 

••  **  Warwick. 

*    for  Jnvenne  Offenders,  Rotterdam. 
PneUe  SekttU  tf  Vmritrnt  QrU$$, 
Primary  School  at  the  Hagne. 
imarosediate  School  at  Leyden. 
Botongh  Rood  School,  London. 
Ikrtniiil  fliihool,  Winh«««g*^ 


Hich  School,  Edinborgfa. 
School  for  the  Poor,  Amsteidaa. 
Primary  School,  Berlin. 

Dorothean  High  School,  ** 
Burgher  School,  ** 

Higher  Burgher  School,  Potadam. 
LovelTs  Loneasterian  School,  New  Haw 

8ek»0U  •/ JigriemUmn,  #».,#«. 
City  Trade  School,  Berlin. 
Commercial  School,  Lsriion. 
Agrienltorol  School  at  Twnulenioik, 
Institute  of  AgrieoHore,  Woilamba^ 
School  of  Arts,  Edinbnr  * 
Polytechnic  Inatitnte,  Vl 
Technical  School,  Znrieh 
Institute  of  the  Aria,  Berlin. 
Machanie  Institntioai, 


Faetory  Sehoola. 
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Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  for  1845, 
by  Henry  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Public  Scbools.  Providence : 
C.  Burnett,  Jr. 

Act  for  aieertaining  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  better  nuuufeoieirt  and  improve 
ment  of  the  same. 

Oreolar  of  Governor  Fenner. 

ftsro&T  OF  CoMMMaioNsa  or  Public  Schoou. 
L  Mode  of  aeeertaininf  the  condition  of  Pablic  Schooh,  and  other  mean*  of  popular  adneatiott. 
1.  By  personal  insMction  and  inqairj.  8.  Br  circulars  addressed  to  teachers  and  school  coa»- 
mittees.  3.  By  official  leturus  and  reports  or  school  committees.  4.  By  statements  in  poblic 
meeting,  5 — 7. 
n.  Measurea  adopted  to  improve  the  public  schools  nndw  their  present  ofBaaisatioo,  and  pivpavB 
the  way  for  a  more  complete  and  efficient  system  of  public  instructioo.  1.  By  pabiie  lectures. 
8.  By  conversation  and  letters.  3.  By  cireulatinc  tracts,  periodicals,  and  documents  lebtiiv 
to  schools,  school  systems,  4cc.  4.  By  establishing  a  Library  of  Educatioo  in  each  town. 
S.  By  associations  for  school  improvement.  6.  By  assisting  in  the  selection  of  good  teaehera. 
7.  By  a  more  extensive  employment  of  female  tsachen.  8.  By  a  gradation  of  scIkmiIs.  9.  By 
teachers*  associations,  or  institutes.    10.  By  an  itinerating  normal  school  acency.    11.  By 

Sparing  the  way  for  one  normal  school.    IS.  By  making  known  plans  or  school-housea. 
By  school  apparatus  and  library.    14.  Bv  lyceums,  lectures,  and  library  associations. 
15.  By  preparing  the  draft  of  school  act,  7 — id. 
UL  Delects  in  the  former  organization  and  adminutration  of  the  mtera,  with  the  ontline  of  the 

existing  organization.    1.  Summary  of  defects.    S.  Outline  or  the  system  as  reoiganiaed 
IV.  Condition  of  the  public  schools,  with  remedies  for  existing  defects,  and  suggestions  for  their 
increasing  usefulness.    1.  Or|anization.    8.  School-houses.   3.  Scliool  attendance.   4.  Chm* 
sification  of  schools.    5.  Agricultural  districts.   G.  Manufacturing  districts.   7.  Citf  dtetriels. 
ArrsKDix.— DocuMKirrs  asFKBRBO  to  in  thb  Rxpobt. 

L  Circular  to  Teachers,  and  to  School  Committees,  -  Si 

IL  Topics  of  Lectures  on  Education,  .        -       -        -  85 

UL  Associations  for  the  Improvemeot  of  Public  Schools,  -  ....  gg 

Washington  County  Aisociatioo,  .........        .gg 

do.  do.     Teachers*  Institute^  .........        ^ 

Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  ....•..--.    SB 

IV.  Educational  Tracts, ..9O 

V.  Books  and  ParaphleU,  relative  to  education,  circulated  in  the  State,       -       -       -       -01 

VL  Catalogue  of  Books  in  Library  of  Education,      ........gg 

Educational  Periodicals,       ---....-..--95 

VII.  History  and  condition  of  the  legislation  of  Rhode  Island  resnectinf  public  schools,        -       07 

Vni.  Draft  of  an  act  respecting  pubuc  schools,  with  remarks  explanatory  of  its  provisionS|     -  113 

IX.  Act  relating  to  Public  Schools,  passed  June,  1845,        .......137 

X.  Statistical  Tables,  relating  to  pt^ulation,  valuation,  expenditures  of  the  Stale  and  of  the 

several  towns,      .--.-..--.--..  14§ 

XI.  Apportionment  of  the  State  appropriation  for  public  schools,  for  1846^        ...      jsg 

XIL  SMiool-hottse  Architecture,      -...-.....-.  18S 

XIII.  Names  of  different  kinds  of  text-books  used  in  the  State,    ------      Vft 

XIV.  Poblic  Schools  in  cities  and  large  villages,        .........  999 

XV.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  School  Committees,      ......--941 

do.  do.  Providence,      .......  ..  943 

Index  to  Report,  ..............      951 

Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction: 
commenced  in  1845,  and  discontinued  in  1849.  £dited  by  Henry 
Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools.  The  set  consists  of  three 
volumes.     Price  $3.50  per  set. 

CONTENl^.— volume  I. 
Rtp&rt  em  Oe  Public  SekaoU  of  Rhode  hland  for  1845,  and  the  foUowfaif  articles  in  Extra 

Journal,  wxmm 

Prospectus  of  Journal,    ----------....         \ 

Circular  respecting  Teachers*  Institutes,  ......        ....^ 

Teachers*  Institutes,  origin  ©f,       ------------         5 

Teachers*  Institute  at  Scituate,         -----.       ......g 

Notices  of  Institutes  and  Public  Meetings,     •---•>        ....jj 

Circular  of  Commissioner,         -----.       .......u 

I^yceums— Lectures    Libraries,     -.-  ........jq 

Westerly  Lyceum,  ------...        .....u 

Progress  of  education,— Vermont,  --  --.,....        j7 

***••♦  Massachusetts, -19 

Teachers*  Institutes, SO 

Scituate  and  Foster  Aesociation,       ......-•••••gg 

Modes  of  school  improvement,       ...  ........il^ 

Books  on  Education,         ....  ...•••••.)0 

Progress  of  Education — ^Virginia,  •  ..•-...  jj 

Massachusetts,  SS 


u         u 


MHOOL  APPABATVB  AKD  fUJtllTtfJffl. 

n*  TsLLUKiAif  UdMiffned  to  tUoMntetha  rarioni  pbeoooMQAteraltiiig 
tnaa  the  reUtioni  of  the  San,  Moon  uid  EuthiosachotfaBr;  themcceMioiiM 
d>T  and  night,  the  change  of  tlte  naions,  the  cbuge  of  the  Snn'i  decUnnlian,  the 
Aiffnant  lengths  of  dk;  and  ni^t,  the  dMdgetM  the  moon,  iheharTOtBoon, 
Ibe  pieceuioa  of  the  eqninoxei,  tba  diCfcreooee  of  a  tolar  and  aidenal  rear, 
Ac.,  Ac.  The  Uoon  rerolre*  aronnd  the  Earth,  and  both  together  amuid  the 
Bun,  irtule  Snn,  Earth  and  Moon  leTolre  aronnd  a  common  center  of  gwTitj. 
Price,  •C.OO. 


^ 


.--_u'  Sjtlem,  except  the  aiteroidi 

n  their  annoat  icTolntioni.    A  con«ct  idea  of  the  SoUr  System  u  «t 

red,  except  bj  inch  aid.    With  it,  we  lea  the  Piuiela  nnd  their  Moon* 
circling  ronnd  ifaair  common  centte,  each  In  iti  lepantit  orbit,  and  occnpriog 


mpriDg 


t  r 


The  Holbrook  School  App.  Uf 'g  Co. 
-    ,  Scbooi  Vnn  ' 

the  School- 


1  App. 
Anparatiu ;  also.  School  Vnr 
and  other  Mai 


_  --    DM,  with  aTarietfofo'JMr 

nmitnie,  Ink  Well*,  Edncational  Worki,  OatliM 
School  R^iiten,  Charta,  Ac,  ftc.,  end  the  rarioni  ooDTeo' 
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Farnu  for  enndbcliai  pFi4««(liiiK«  un<irr  tha  tftmt.    - 
BpHJnwacrKnlHuid  Rrfulatiofii  for  Eehoel  Coaml' 


NnrJwn. 

BfpnftaBKotoidl 

P«H,l.»i.,        ■ 

Mujilud,       - 


IWclwa'  InrtituU  In  Bhsda  kland  f«  16 


VOtTJME  in 

Kmrt  arConimiHliiflH  of  Public  BcbooU  fbt  1S4S.       ... 
Thlnl  Annual  'Birpait  orEietJtIra  CDmnilUaa  aTBIuila  tilasd  laalltal 

Offican  far  IfttT. 

rn>«nllDfa  of  Third  Annual  MaMini. 


IM  nlatiof  Id  Ui«  Hnlorj  and  Condilioa  oT  PuMIe  Scbooli  !■  Rbsda  Uud, 
trof  John  HDwIud  In  ISM.        ......... 

Mt  hr  PinMcnl  Wa}land  in  ISaS.   ^_      -.-..-.. 


Rnorl  ID  OilT  CsukII. 
OlJl^a»  >rcn.  Cmnall.  IR38, 
Orfuiming  af  Public  BcKwIi  In 
XaipOft  afSdkilol  CoDInilUM  for  II 


RbIh  ud  Bniiilloni,  ISM.  .... 

■»n  rfadigql  Cwnmitm  of  Wonli  PnTiJaBea,  00.  - 

"  "  ■■  Bertuite,  1S48,      . 
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B0poitof8elioolCominittMorBarrUlTilltt.l847, --MA 

V^  •*  ••  Newport,  1«7, -•--!« 

u  tt    .      a  «     laas,    ----  -•-•MB 

M  M  u  u        ]g44^  ........       .  ijo 

"  «  «  "        1848, --1SI 

••  •*  "  Bristol,     J843, ----198 

u  M  u  M  j845^      .......  -M 

a  a  u  t«  1847,  .........IB 

u  u  u  u  1848, -m 

*t         H  u       wuTM, ---m 

Behool  Architaetaie,      -------------       -ITI 

lagfrnlwin*!  PrioMUT  BelHioI-hoon,  Boston,       ----..--.-iTT 

Bwtoo  and  other  Behool  Fnrnitan,       -.--.--.-.       -9D1 
Qoiney  Grammar  Scbool-hoote,       -----.---.--  90B 

Putnam  Free  School-hooae,  Newboryport,     -------.       .-Jii 

Pnblie  Hifh  Bebool-boun,  Hartford, ---tl4 

Flee  Aoaderoy  inCitjofNew  York,    -----------ai 

Onlver*!  Furnace,     ---------------» 

Pdblie  Scbool-hooMi  in  ProTidenee,     --.----••••SI 

PuUie  Hifh  School, --M 

Plant  of  Sehool-booMS  with  Apartmenta  for  Teaehor,    •-----.       -Ml 

Teacher's  Desk, .----.--.-JS 

■•marks  on  School-hoosss  in  Rhode  bland,  .-...-...973 

Principles  of  School  Architecture, ------ »4 

Principles  of  Ventilatioo,       -----------.       -277 

Plans  of  School-houses  with  one  School-room,  .-..-....Ml 

Plan  of  Grounds  for  In&ntSchod,        -------       ----asi 

Primary' School-house  in  WesterlT,    ----------       --« 

VUla^  School-house  at  Allendale,  North  Proridenee^ »S 

Distnct  Schod-hoose  in  Glocester,    ---------        ---SM 

•*  Barrington, ---«B 

llfltt*s  VentilaUnf  School  Store, »0 

Boston  Ventilatinf  School  StoTO^  ..-------       -.-»i 

Oirtriet  School-house  in  Cranston,    --------       ----S9t 

at  ClayriUe,  Scitnate, .----SM 

"  "  at  Ceotieville,  Warwick, 9M 

■•marks  on  Gradation  of  Schools,         .-.--.-        ----9BB 

Public  School-house  in  Warren,       ..-------.--306 

Union  School-bouse  at  Woonsoeket,     ---------       --3IB 

Cbepachet, M 

••  -  Pawtucket, ...JIO 

Village  School-house  at  Centre  Mill, ....SIS 

Washington  ViDaM, ---JM 

FemaleSeminary  of  Ifr.  Kingsbury,  PioridBnee,  ---•-..  .-315 
Chilson*t  Furnace,         --...--.-•-•..aif 

Bttshneirs     •* .....SIS 

Apparatus  for  District  Schools,      ..--.-------319 

**  Grammar  Schools,      ------------3B 

"  High  Schools.  «tc SB 

Bints  respecting  blackboards,    .....-«         ......374 

Library— List  of  Books  on  Education,  ....---.       .-339 

•«       of  Refbrence, ...8» 

■ulesfortheCareand  PresenrationofSchool-hoasn,    --------SBl 

Dedicatory  Exercises, .--....401 

Address  of  G.  B.  Emerson,      ......-.---.-40 

Gideon  F.  Tbajer, .--dK 

"  President  Wayland,       -..-.----••408 

**  Rer.  Bfr.  Ovood, ..-414 

**  President  Everett,  ......-••       ..4lf 

■•maiks  on  Libraries  in  Rhode  Island,     •  •       -       -,-       -       •       •       •       -dB 

History  and  Catalogue  of  PftwcatucklibrarrAaoeiatieau    ^------40 

^Wiial  Indtt  to  Yck,  L,  IL  and  m.      -'-.. M8 

Educational  Tracts.    By  Henry  Barnard.    1842  and  1845-6. 
No.  I.  Education  in  the  United  States.    No.  2,  Education  in  its  relations 
to  Health,  Insanity,  Pauperism  and  Crime.     No.  3,  School  System  of 
Massachusetts.    No.  4,  School  houses.    No.  5,  Reading.    No.  6,  Gram- 
mar.   No.  7,  Composition.    No.  8,  Cooperation  oi*  Parents. 

The  ahove  series  of  Tracts  were  prepared  in  part  by  Mr.  Barnard, 
and  printed  by  him  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  parents,  teachers, 
and  school  officers,  as  part  of  his  system  of  disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  desirable  improvements,  and  awakening  an  interest  in  the  subject  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
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Tribute  to  Gallaudet. — A  Discourse  in  Commemoration  of  the 
Life,  Character,  and  Services  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gaiiaudet  L  L.  D^ 
delivered  before  the  citizens  of  Hartford,  January  7th,  1852,  with  an 
Appendix.  By  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia:  H.  Cowper- 
thwait  dc  Co. 

The  above  Discourse  was  delivered  before  the  citizens  of  Hartford, 
and  published  at  their  request  The  Appendix  contains  several  pro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  of  permanent  value,  with  a  History  of 
Institutions  for  Deaf-mutes,  in  different  countries,  and  particularly  of 
the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  by  the  author  of  the  Discourse. 

CONTBNTS.  I 

?Aa*. 
Enloff, 1 

Proeatdiiift  of  a  Pablic  Me«tioff  of  Um  eitiMMof  Hartfurd  00  10th  SepUmber,  1851.  61 

lUwIutiom  fdating  to  th«  Senricea  of  T.  H.  Gallauftet, 81 

Order  of  Exercises  on  the  7th  of  Janaary,  ]8Si, 

UyiBD  by  Ml*.  8i|founiey,  ----------.83 

**  Luaerne  Rav, --  63 

Dirge,  written  by  T.  H.  Gallaudet, ----64 

Appeodix. 

I.  Alice  Cogiwell — her  last  sickness  and  death,  .......  07 

Lines  by  Mrs.  Sifoumey,  ..--------*-        71 

IL  History  of  Instruotion  and  Institutions  for  Deaf-mutes,  •        .....    73 

**  *•  in  (Jreat  Britein,  73 

London  Institution,      -....-.  74 

Edinburgh    ** 77 

Glasgow        • 77 

Dublin  " 78 

«  ••in  Spain,  -       -  78 

"  *•  luly, 80 

"  ••  Germany, ,80 

••  *•  France,        -        -        .        . 81 

"  «♦  Holland, 80 

Derelopment  of  the  Art  of  Deaf-mute  inetruetton  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Gallandet*s  risit  to 
Europe,  ..-----------.JO 

Modifioatioos  introdueed  in  the  Ameriean  Institutions, 00 

Statistics  of  European  Institutions,        ..--.....  93 

Brief  Sketch  of  American  Institutions, 38 

American  Asylum,      --..-.--....  03 

New  York  Institution, 04 

Pennsylvania  Institution,   ---..---.-•  08 

Kentucky  "-  flf? 

Virginia  *' VT 

Indiana  «.  08 

Tennessee  --  00 
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Biographical  Sketch  of  Ezekiel  Cheeyer  ;  with  notes  on  the  Early 
Free  Schools,  and  School  Books  of  New  England.  By.  Henry  Ba^ 
nard,  L  L.  D.,  Second  Edition :  Hartford.     F.  C.  Brownell.     1856. 

This  sketch  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  eminent  classical  teachen 
of  New  England,  was  first  published  in  Barnard's  American  Journal  of 
Education,  for  March,  1856,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  with  copious 
extracts  from  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  Sermon  on  the  death  of  this 
"  faithful,  successful,  venerable  and  beloved  teacher,"  a  poetical '  Essay' 
or  Eulogy  on  his  memory,  and  a  Latin  Epitaph  by  the  s^me  Divioe; 
together  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Cheever's  will.  A  second  edition  of  the 
pamphlet  has  been  called  (or,  which  will  contain  an  account  of  the 
"  Trial  of  Br.  Cheever  before  the  Church  of  New  Haven — with  his 
reply  in  full  to  the  charges" — a  very  curious  document  which  has  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  author  since  the  first  publication  of  the  sketch- 
As  this  pamphlet  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  respecting  the 
early  history  of  schools  in  New  England,  a  full  synopsis  of  the  topics 
is  here  given. 


Exekiel  Cheever— Birth,  3. 

Residence  in  New  Hnven,  3. 

Bchoolmaiter  in  New  Haven  in  1638,  4. 

Burly  lehool  history  of  New  Haven,  4. 

Or  iff  in  of  Free  Schools,  4. 

Cathedral,  Cloister,  and  Grammar  Schools,  S. 

Free  Schools  in  England,  5. 

Roval  or  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  5. 

Value  of  Endowed  Charities  of  Education.  5.. 

First  Free  Scho«»l  established  in  America,  6. 

Free  Schools  in  Virginia,  6. 

Gov.  Berkeley's  Philtipic  against  Free  Schools,  G. 

Free  School  in  New  York,  6. 

First  Free  School  in  MaryUnd,  6. 

Earliest  mention  of,  in  New  England,  7. 

Free  School  in  Roxbury.  7. 

Free  Schools  in  Boston,  7. 

Free  School  in  Salem,  7. 

Free  School  in  Connecticut,  8. 

Mode  of  Supporting  Public  Schools,    . 

Mr.  Ctieever  removes  to  Ipswich,  9. 

Town  Grammar  School  at  Ipswich.  9. 

Mode  of  Supporting  Public  Schools  in  Mass,  9. 

Mr.  Cheever  removes  to  Charlestown,  10. 

Town  Free  School  of  Charlestown.  10. 

Order  of  Selectmen  as  to  behavior  of  children 
on  Lord's  day,  10. 

Mr.  Cheever  removes  to  Boston,  II. 

Record  of  his  engagement,  11. 

Gould*!  account  of  Free  Schools  in  Boston, 
11. 

Vignette  of  Mr.  Cheever's  Schoolhonse,  12. 

Reputation  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,12. 

HaJe  (Rev.  E.  E.)  Notes  for  a  History  of  Bos- 
ton Latin  School,  V2. 

EitracU   from    Autobiography  of  Rev.  John 
Barnard.  13. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cbauncey's  notiee  of  Rev.  John  Bar- 
nard. 13. 

Monitorial  system  of  instruction  in  1687,  13. 

Singular  specimen  of  vicarious  punishment,  14. 

Latin  versification,  14. 

Glimpse  at  College  Life  in  1096,  15. 

Rev.  Dr.  Coleman,  a   pupil  of  Mr.  Cheever,  16. 

School  hoy  prayer  meeting,  16. 

Mr.  Cheever's  discipline,  17. 

Title  page  of  Cooies'  English  Schoolmaster, 
printed  in  1680,  17. 

Lines  ;  the  Schoolmaster,  to  his  Scholars,  17. 

Mr.  Cheever's  Latin  Accidence,  16. 

Title  page  of  twentieth  edition.  18. 

lUv.  bt.  Bentlej's  Notes  on  Educatioo,  18. 


Brinsley's  Latin  Aecidenee,  printed  1611, 18. 
**        Consolation  for  our  Grammar  Schools, 

printed  in  1023,  19. 
Mr.   Cheever's  Essays  —  Scripture  Propheeiss 

exphiined.  SO. 
"        Extract  from,  30. 
Letter  to  Sir.  Edmond  Andro8,Sl. 
Died  in  1706,  aged  94  years,  SI. 
Notice  of  his  death  by  Dr.  Mather,  SI. 

*'  Gov.  Hotchinsoo,  SL 

**  **  Judg«  Sewall.  2S. 

Personal   appearance  of  Mr.  Cheever  ia  his 

school,  in  his  90th  vear,  21. 
Extract  from  Diary  of*  Pres.  Stiles,  SI. 
Mr.  Cheever's  aversion  to  penwtfs,  22. 
The  prevalence  of  the  fashion  m  wMriof,  8. 
Latin  Oration  at  his  Funeral,  8S. 
Rev.  Dr.  CotUm  Mather's  Funeral  Sermon,  SI 
Title  page  of,  S3. 
All  saving  knowledge    founded  on    Scriplare 

training,  S4. 
Duty  of  parents  in  reference  to  schools,  9L 
Example  of  Rev.  John  ElioC,  of  Ruzbory,  dted, 

Oharitj  School  in  Boetoo,  in  1708,  referred  to. 

25. 
Duty  of  Teachers,  S5. 

Teachers  must  be  well  paid,  and  respe«;tad,  S5. 
Duty  of  parents.  2S. 
Duty  of  the  public,  86. 
A  Grammar  School  at  the  Head  Town  of  ercrr 

County,  S6. 
Examples  from  Greece  and  Rmne,  eitad,  90i 
Corderias  and  John  Calvin^S?. 
Reputation  of  Cheeverian  Edueatioo,  27. 
Piety  of  Cheever,  27. 

Dr.  Reynold's  Funeral  SeroKun,  qooCed.  87. 
Study  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  Classie,  viodicaled, 

28. 
Essay   on  the  memory  of  my  veaerable  Mas- 
ter, S9. 
Epitaphium,  Exekiel  Chevema,  31. 
Family  of  Mr.  Cheever,  32. 
Copy  of  last  Will,  .IS. 
Trial  of  Mr.  Cheever  before  the  cbateh  of  New 

Haven,  in  1649, 33. 
Extracts  from  the  Early  Records  of  the  Town 

of  New  Haven,  respecting  Scfaoob  and  Eda- 

cation,  57. 
Extracts  from  the  Early  Rcootds  of  the  Towa 

of  Boston  respeeting  Schools,  61. 
Fint  School  Law  of  Massaehosctt^  71. 
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History  and  Condition  of  Common  Schools  and  other  Institu- 
tions OP  Education  in  Connecticut.  By  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D. 
Second  Edition.     F.  C.  Brownell. 

The  first  edition  of  Barnard's  History  of  Education  in  Connecticut, 
was  published  in  1853,  in  a  Report  to  the  Legislature  by  the  author  as 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  As  copies  of  that  edition  can  no 
longer  be  procured,  the  author  is  preparing  a  second  edition,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  Table  of  Contents. 

bmopccnoit.    Surrey  of  the  principal  Ageneiee  wkiek  h«f«  determined  the  eharmeter  of  the 
Edneetion  of  the  people  of  Connecticut. 

L  Pmimart  Eddcation— or  Common  BebooU  fiom  1636  to  1856. 
n.  Bkcondamt  Education— or  Academies,  and  other  inoorporated  imtltutioae,  ioolodinf  the 

Public  Hifh  Schooli. 
III.  BuPKRioa  Education — or  Imtitutiom  empowered  to  nant  the  decree  of  Badielor  and  Hee- 
ler of  ArU.    Yale  College.    Washington,  or  Trinitj  CoUege.    Wesleyao  Univenitj. 
IV  Bpkcial  and  Profbiiional  Education,  Tis. : 
1.  School  of  Theology. 

8.  ••  Law. 

3.  **  Medicine. 

4.  **  Teaching. 

5.  **  Engineering. 

6.  **  Agriculture. 

7.  **  Commerce — Navigation. 
6.  "*  "*    Mechanic  Arte. 

9.  **  for  Orphans. 

10.  •*     **    Deaf  Mutes. 

11.  *♦     ••    Blind. 
1«.        ♦•     ••    Idiots. 

13.  "     "    Criminals. 

14.  Retreat  for  the  Insane. 

V.  BUPPLKMBNTART  EDUCATION. 

1.  Libraries. 

S.  Young  Men*s  Associations,  Institutes,  and  Soeieties  for  Debate 

3.  Lectures. 

4.  Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 

VI.  BOCIKTIKB   PO&  THK   EhCOURAOBMBAT    AND    ADVARCBMBlfr  OF    BciBRCB,  TBS  AlTf, 

AND  Education. 
1   Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

8.  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 

3.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

4.  State  Medical  Society. 

5.  Wadsworth  AthenBum. 

6.  Hartford  Society  of  Public  Improrement. 
Vn.  Educational  Fundb. 

VIII.  Catalooub  op  Documbntb  relating  to  the  Educational  Institutions  of  Conneotioot. 
IX.  Statistical  Tab  lbb,— Population — Ooeupatioo — Valnation^Health. 

L    PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

Common  or  Public  Bcboolb. 
Pbriod  L    1638  to  1665.  Pass. 

Action  of  Town  of  Hartford  in  1643, 1648,    ...  .....e 

"         Wethersfield,  1658,       -       -       -  7 

Code  of  Connecticut,  1650,    ------.-----7 

Education  of  Children,   --------.---  8 

Schools— College  at  Cambridge,  ..........9 

Action  of  Town  of  New  Haren,  1638,        -.-.----.  ft 

MoTcment  towards  a  College,  1647,    ..........10 

Eiekiel  Cheerer,  1641, 10 

Got.  Eaton  and  Rev.  John  Davenport,       .........Ji 

Code  of  Colonv  of  New  Haven,  1655,       .........         ]) 

Children*s  Education,         ------.        --.-.ij 

Pbriod  IL    1665  to  1700, 13 

Education  of  the  Indians.       --.--.,--.--13 
Moor*s  Indian  Charity  School,    ---  .......  15 

County  Grammar  or  Latin  School,         -.----..--15 

Grant  of  Lands  to  County  Towns,      ..........         J5 

Educational  Bequests  of  Gov.  E.  Hopkins,     -.......^IS 

Biographical  Sketch,    "  " 16 

Win  of  Edward  Hopkins. 19 

Proceedings  of  General  Court  of  Connecticut,         .......         si 

Distribution  by  the  Trustees,       ...........33 

Letter  of  Rev.  John  Davenport,  to  General  Court  of  New  Haven,   ....         94 

Portion  set  apart  to  Haitrord,     ->  ........99 

**  New  Haven, 94 

Hadley, 99 

**  Canbridft, --SO 
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Prof.  Kinnley*!  examination  of  the  claims  of  Cambridge,  -•--.-£ 
Character  ol  Got.  Hopkins,  by  Hon.  L  W.  Stuart,    -------         37 

Tribute  to  Mrs.  Sifoumey,  --  ---------39 

Hopkins  Grammar  School  at  New  Haren,  .-.....-         07 

Grammar  School  at  Hartford,     -----------29 

Public  Hifh  School, » 

Town  c^  New  London,  ------------40 

Bartlett  Fund, -40 

Union  School,     ------------        -.40 

Town  of  Fairfield,      -------------         43 

Staples  Free  School,    -------  .....43 

Dr.  Dwi|rht*s  School  at  Greenfield  Hill, --         43 

Rerision  of  School  Law  in  1700,   -----------44 

PxmioD  ni.    170J  to  1800, 4$ 

Summary  of  the  Law  in  1701,        -----------45 

Actsof  1706, 171],  1719, 46 

Act  for  Suppressing  Immorality  and  IneIig:ion,  171S,     ->•-.--       -47 

Actofl717, 48 

Appropriation  of  Land  to  Common  Schools  in  1733^      .......30 

Act  regulating  Schools  ofLeaming  in  1743,       .-..-..-         SO 

Revision  of  1750,  1751, --51 

Acts  of  17M,  1766,  and  1774, 53 

Revision  of  1784, 54 

Revision  of  1794, 1795, HI 

HitTOET  or  School  Fitwd  or  CowKKcncuT,  ------        -        --55 

I.  Claims  of  Connecticut  to  Western  Territory,    --------         55 

n.  Cession  to  the  United  States,  and  Reserved  Lands,         ----.--61 

UL  Sale  of  the  Reserved  Lands,      -----------         63 

Act  appropriating  avails  to  support  of  the  Ministry  and  Scboob  of  Edueatioo,  1798,  -     65 
Discussion  in  the  Public  Press,         ----------         QJ 

Debate  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1794,    ---------73 

Petition  from  the  Towns  arainst  act  of  1793,  --------         96 

Sermon  by  Dr.  Dwight  in  favor  of,     ----------97 

Act  appropriating  avails  to  support  of  Schools,  1795,  ------       ]01 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  sale,  -----,-        ---j© 

List  of  the  Purchasers  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve,     -------       1U7 

Debate  in' Senate  of  United  States  between  Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  Senator  Bald- 
win, of  Connecticut,  in  1850,  on  the  policy  of  the  two  States  in  referenee  to  tb«r  public 

lands, 108 

Board  of  Managers,    -------------146 

James  Hillhouse,  appointed  sole  Commissioner  of  School  Ftfnd  in  1810,      •        *       *    146 

Seth  P.  Beers,  appointed  "  "*  in  188S,  ^        -        151 

Tables  exhibiting  capital  and  income  of  the  Fund  from  1801  to  1856,     -       -        -       -    153 

Revision  of  the  School  Laws  in  1798,    ----------111 

Supervision  of  Schools  transferred  from  Towns  to  Society,         -----    IIS 

Regulation  of  Schools  in  Farm  ington,     ---------JIS 

Appointment  of  School  Visitors,         ----------    ua 

Miodlesex  County  Association  for  the  improvement  of  Common  Schoola  in  1799^    -        113 
Pkriod  rV.    1800  to  1838. 

Act  for  the  Education  of  Children  in  1800»        ..--.-.-141 
School  Act  of  1799— with  Notes  giving  the  data  of  the  enaetmeot  of  each  proriaioo,        142 
Act  relating  to  Education  of  Factory  Children,  -------        -147 

Provision  in  the  Constitution  of  1818,  relating  to  Yale  College,  and  Comnnon  Schools,        147 
Act  of  1833,  making  taxation  for  School  purposes  no  longer  obligatory,  -        -        -  148 

Extract  from  Message  of  Gov.  WolcoU,  in  IffiS. 148 

North  American  Review  on  influence  of  the  Schod  Funds— >1883,     .        .        J        .       jig 

*•  •*  on  Public  High  Schools,  ^ 150 

Extract  from  Gov.  Woleott's  Message  in  1835,     -.- 151 

"         *'    Gov.  Tomlinson*s  in  1826, ISS 

Report  of  Committee  [by  Hnwley  Olmsted.]  of  House  of  Representathres  in  1896— feeon- 
mending  the  appointment  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,        -        -        -        -    158 

Society  for  Improvement  of  Common  Scboob  in  1887,        -        -        •        -     .    -        -        154 
Extract  from  Message  of  Gov.  Tomlinsoh  in  1838,  -        -        -        •        •        -        -'  154 

Report  of  Joint  Committee  on  Common  Schools,        ..--..-        ]55 
Letter  of  Hon.  Roger  Minot  Sherman,  ----------    155 

Opinions  entertained  in  J828  to  1836,  on  the  School  System  of  Conneetieiit,        •       -       156 
Report  of  Rev.  B.  O.  Peers,  of  Kentucky,       ---------158 

State  Convention  of  Teachers  in  JH30, --•-160 

Address  of  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  of  Amherst  College,     ----..-    161 

Extract  from  Message  of  Gov.  Peters  in  1831,    -------        -163 

Exposition  of  Condition  of  Common  Schoob  in  1838,  -.---.    jO 

Rejmrt' of  Commissioners  appointed  in  1833,       ----..-.        J64 

Extract  from  Message  of  Gov.  Edwards,  in  1838,    ------.        -165 

Appropriation  of  one  half  of  the  income  of  the  Surplus  Revenoa,  (Town  Deponfto  F>Bri,) 
to  Common  Schools,        -------        .--  ^-        -        168 

School  Visitors  required  to  make  returns  of  the  condition  of  the  Sehoob  in  IST,  -       -    176 

Extract  from  Message  of  Gov.  Ellsworth,  in  1838,       --...-.|7l 

Abstractof  Returns  of  School  Visitors^       -       -       -       •       -       -       •       --US 


II.  PLAN  OF  CENTRAL  AQENCT 

I 

rOE  THE   AOTANCBMBNT  OP  BOUCATIOlf   Ilf  THE  UNITED  ITATII. 

The  following  Plan  for  "the  Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  f 
of  Education,  and  especially  of  Popular  Education,  and  plans  (or 
its  improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

The  IiMtitutioii  [or  AasooiatioD]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  agent ;  with  a  salary, 
and  to  famish  a  room  for  an  office  and  depository  of  edncational  dooaments  ana 
apparatus,  and  beyond  this  not  to  be  liable  for  any  expense. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  **  increase  and  diffosion  of  knowledge  " 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improv- 
ing Popular  Education,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  in  any  one  State  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  for  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time, 
and  without  charge  io  the  funds  of  the  institution,  [or  Association]  Bdncational 
Conventions  of  a  national  and  State  character,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitled  the  American  Joomal  and  library  of 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper  (A.) 

5.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-houses  and  fbmitnre. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(c)  Educational  reports  and  documents  fh>m  other  States  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institutions  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  efiect.  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
conference  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  ehw- 
where]  every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the 
progress  of  education,  in  each  State,  and  as  for  as  practicable,  in  every 
country 


PLAN  OF  PUBLICATION.— A  quarterly  or  monthly  issue  nnder  the 
general  title  of  the  An brican  Journal  and  Librart  op  Education. 

I.  A  Journal  or  Education,  to  be  issued  in  quarterly  or  monthly  nnmbers, 
embracing  articles  on  systems,  institutions  and  methods  of  education,  sad 
the  current  intelligence  of  literature  and  education,  and  to  make  an  oolafo 
volume  annually  of  at  least  600  pages. 

n.  A  Library  op  Education  ;  to  consist  of  a  series  of  independent  treatises 
on  the  following  [among  other]  subjects,  to  be  issued  in  parts,  and  to  bs 
forwarded  with  the  Jouraal  to  subscribers ;  the  several  parts  or  treatises  to 
make  an  octavo  vdame  of  at  least  600  pages  per  year. 
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DmT  and  dumb,  institotlon  for,  In  Ohio.  444, 462. 

'*  '<    in  WlMoniiii,  457. 

Itebftfcing,  esmj  by  Dr.  McSlligott  on,  486. 
DeBows  eomp.  7fth  eenaoN,  tables  frmn,  202,  806. 
DeeimalB,  how  taught,  686. 
DsUkWAas,  extent  and  population.  867. 

Whitee  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  20,  867. 

GoUegM.  teaeliers,  papUa,  inoome,  868. 

Academies,  teachers,  pupils,  inoome,  268. 
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AMERICAN  UBRART  OF  EDUCATION.  765 

B. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES ;  or  Contribu- 
tions to  the  History  and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Pnblio  Schools,  and  other 
means  of  Popnlar  Education. 

I.  Survey  of  the  principal  affenoles  which  determine  the  education  of  a  people, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  American  nomenclature  of  schools  and  education. 

n.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  action  of  the  General  Government  io  the  matter  of 
education  and  schools,  t.  «.,  Appropriation  of  Public  Lands  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  several  States,  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  Naval 
School  at  Annapolis,  Education  of  the  Indians. 

m.  Legislation  of  each  State  respecting  education,  with  special  reference  to  the 
organization,  administration,  and  sopport  of  common  or  public  schools,  with  an 
outline  of  the  system  in  operation  in  1854,  or  1855,  in  each  State. 

IV.  Condition  of  education  in  each  State,  according  to  the  Census  returns  of 
1850,  and  other  reliable  sources  of  information,  arranged  under  the  following 

heads: 

1.  Elementary  or  Primary  Education. 

2.  Academic  or  Secondary  Education. 

3.  Collegiate  or  Superior  Education,  including  such  institutions  as  embraoa 
a  course  of  study  usually  made  the  condition  of  granting  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

4.  Professional  or  Special  Education. 

a.  Theology.  e.  Agriculture.  i.  Fine  Arts. 

b.  Law.  f.   Mechanics.  j.  Deaf-mutes. 

c.  Medicine.  g.  Commerce.  k.  Blind. 

d.  Engineering.         h.  Teaching.  1.  Idiots. 

5.  Supplementary  Education. 

a.  Evening  Schools,  d.  Dbreries  of  Circulation.         f.  Adult  Schools. 

b.  Lyceums.  e.  Libraries  of  Reference.  g.  Mechanic  Sooietiea, 

c.  Courses  of  Lectures. 

6.  Reformatory  Schools. 

7.  Orphan  Houses. 

8.  Societies  for  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  science,  the  arts  and 
education. 

Under  each  of  the  above  classes  of  educational  institutions  and  agencies,  a 
distinction  will  be  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  between  public  and  private, 
incorporated  and  individual,  general  and  sectarian,  for  male  and  female,  city  and 
country.  Under  each  State  an  outline  of  the  system  and  a,  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  education  will  be  given  for  all  cities  having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants. 

V.  Educational  funds — State,  Alunicipal  and  Institutional ;  amount  realized 
from  tax  on  property,  from  permanent  funds,  and  from  tuition  paid  by 
scholars. 

VI.  Educational  buildings;  remarks  on  their  general  condition,  with  illustra- 
tions of  a  few  of  the  best  specimens  of  each  class  of  buildings. 

VII.  Catalogue  of  Documents  relating  to  the  educational  systems  and  institutions 
in  each  State — with  an  Index  referring  to  the  most  important  topics  presented 
or  discussed  in  each  document. 

Vin.  Statistical  Tables,  with  a  summary  of  those  educational  agencies,  such 
as  the  press,  ecclesiastical  organizations,  fiicilities  of  locomotion,  etc.,  which 
determine  the  direction,  and  defeat  or  advance  the  education  given  in 
schools. 

IX.  A  brief  statement  of  the  educational  systems  and  statistics  of  the  moat 
civilized  countries  of  Europe. 

[The  above  work  is  in  preparation  by  Henry  Barnard^  of  Conneetieutj  who  ha§ 
vieiied  nearly  every  State  to  eoUeet  doeumente,  and  instituted  pereonal  obeervth 
tions  and  inquiriee  reepeeting  the  several  points  presented  in  the  above  plan,\ 
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A  MAMUAL  won.  TBAOHSMB ;  OR,  A  PRAOnOAL  DIICVBBION  OF  DfSTITinnOWa,  MHAKB,  AID 
AaiVOIBS,  DBBiajIBD  FOR  TMBm  FROFBISIOWAL  TmAIMllia  AMD 


BT  HBNRT  BARNARD,   LU  Ih 

H.  CowPERTHWAiT  dp  Co^  Philadelphia,  h^ye  the  pfeasure  of  an- 
noondng  that  they  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Hon.  Hemy 
Barnard  for  the  publication  of  a  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS,  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  author's  observations  and  experience  for 
nearly  twenty  years  in  the  administration  of  public  schools,  and  the 
study  of  the  subject  of  school  instruction  and  disdpline. 

.  It  will  form  an  octavo  volume,  of  six  hundred  pages;  and  will  be 
■old  for  81.^5.    It  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  year  1856. 

CONTENTS. 

L — ^Thk  Profession  of  Teachinq. 

n. — QaAUTIES   AND   QUALIFICATION   OF  A   GoOD   TbACHKB. 

m. — Means  of  Professional  Training  and  Improvement. 

1.  Education  as  an  Individual. 

2.  VisitatioQ  and  Observation  in  Qood  Schools. 

3.  Classes  in  Model  Schools. 

4.  Practice  as  Assistants  and  Monitors. 

5.  Courses  of  Lectures  on  the  History.  Organization,  InstractioD, 

and  Discipline  of  Schools  in  Colleges  and  Acsulemies. 

6.  Normal  Schools  or  Seminaries  exclusively  devoted  to  the 

Training  of  Teachers. 

7.  Itinerating  Normal  School  Agency. 

8.  Teachers  Institutes  or  Conventions. 

9.  Permanent  Organize  tion  of  Teachers  for  Periodical  Meetings 

for  Addresses  and  Conferences. 

10.  Examination   of  Teachers  and  Inspection  of   Schods  by 

School  Officers  and  Trustees. 

11.  Promotion  of  Teachers  from  a  Lower  to  a  Higher  Grade  of 

School  on  open  Examination. 

12.  System  of  Examination  for  Admission  to  the  Professiim  by 

Teachers  themselves. 

1 3.  The  Teacher's  Library ;  or,  a  Discriptive  Catalogue  of  the 

best  Books,  in  the  Enfflish^  German,  and  French  Languk^ 
on  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education,  the  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration  or  Public  Schools,  and  the  Theoiy 
and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

14.  Educational  Periodicals. 

15.  Methods  of  Teaching ;  with  an  Index  to  the  Practice  of  the  best 

Schools  and  Teachers,  as  described  in  Books  and  Periodicak 
IV. — ^The  Legal,  Pecuniary  and  Social  Condition  of  the  Teacher. 

1.  Legal  Rights  of  the  Teacher. 

2.  Compensation  of  the  Teacher  in  Different  Countries. 

3.  System  of  Savings  and  Annuities. 

4.  Industrial  and  Collateral  Occupation. 

5.  Social  Position. 

6.  General  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Profession. 
This  book  is  designed  by  the  author  as  a  Manual  for  Teachers  in 

Schools  of  every  grade,  ana  as  a  Text  Book  for  Instruction  and  Refer- 
ence in  every  Normal  School. 

H.  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

No.  207,  Market  Street,  PhOcMpkia. 
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■CBOOL  AROBITIOTUEI ;   OR,  OONTRUITTIONB  TO  TBK  IMPROTBMBNT  OF  MROOLo 

HOUSES  IN   THE   UMITBO  STATES. 

BY  HSNEY  BAKNA&D,  LL.D. 

464  rAOBt,  ocTATo.   rsicB,  fS^. 

lUtutraUd  with  •v«r  300  ITm^  CmU. 

The  above  standard  work  for  arohitects,  schooI-oflScers,  and  teaohers,  baa 
wrought  a  rtvolution  in  the  department  of  which  it  treats.  Since  its  first  publi- 
cation in  1838,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  thousand  oopies  of  the 
original  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  School  Architecture,  with  a  portion  of  the 
Illustrations,  have  been  printed  in  various  forms.  It  has  been  furnished,  at  the 
expense  of  James  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  to  every  towji  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  by  Legislative  appropriations,  to  the  several  towns  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
Province  of  Upper  Canada ;  and  to  every  District  and  Library  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  to  every  Town  Library  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  An  edition  of  .five  thousand 
copies  of  an  abridgment  of  the  work  has  been  circulated  among  the  promoters  of 
schools  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Edifices  for  Academies,  Female  Sem- 
inaries, and  Common  Schools  have  been  erected  and  furnished  after  the  directions 
and  plans  set  forth  in  this  volume,  in  every  one  of  the  United  States,  and  in  several 
countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  schools  of  many  districts,  villages, 
and  cities,  have  been  re-organized  on  the  principles  of  Gradation— or  of  Primary, 
Secondary,  and  High  Schools  advocated  by  the  Author  in  these  pages. 

The  volume  will  be  found  on  examination  to  contain : 

1 .  An  exposition,  from  official  documents,  of  common  errors  in  Ihe  looatioB, 
construction,  and  Aimiture  of  School-houses  as  they  have  been  heretofore  almost 
universally  built,  even  in  states  where  the  subject  of  education  has  reoeived  tha 
most  attention. 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  purposes  to  be  answered,  and  the  principles  to  be  obsenred, 
in  structures  of  this  kind. 

3.  Descriptions  of  a  variety  of  plans,  adapted  to  schools  of  every  grade,  from 
the  Infimt  School  to  the  Normal  School,  in  a  variety  of  styles,  having  a  Grothio, 
Elizabethan,  or  classic  character,  and  on  a  large  or  small  scale  of  expense ;  either 
recommended  by  experienced  eaucators,  or  followed  in  buildings  recently  erected 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

4.  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  oonstruoting  and 
arranging  seats  and  desks,  and  of  all  recent  improvements  in  apparatus  for  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  school-rooms  and  public  halls  generally. 

5.  A  catalogue  of  maps,  globes,  and  other  means  of  visible  illustration,  with 
which  each  gr^e  of  school  should  be  furnished,  with  the  price,  and  place  where 
the  several  articles  can  be  purchased. 

6.  A  list  of  books,  with  an  index  or  table  of  contents  to  the  most  Important 
volumes  on  education,  schools,  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  suitable 
for  school  libraries,  with  reference  to  catalogues  from  which  village  libraries,  may 
be  selected. 

7.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  School-houses,  grrounds, 
and  furniture. 

8.  Examples  of  exercises  suitable  to  the  dedication  of  School-hoases  to  tha 
sacred  purposes  of  education. 

9.  A  variety  of  hints  respecting  the  olassifioation  of  schools. 

On  receipt  of  its  price  ($3,00),  we  will  forward  a  copy  of  the  Vdume,  hand- 
somely bound  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  free  of  poetage.    . 

H.  W.  DERBY  A  CO., 

CtneiiMMEtC. 
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]f«nls  in  ichooli,  method  of  teaching,  886,  887. 
'«  "    in  Proasla,  896. 

"  *<    in  HolUnd,  886. 

'*  "    how  taught  in  com.  schools,  886. 

(«  "    what  is  it  to  teach,  886. 

"  "    principles  to  be  taught,  887. 
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"    parents  and  children,  887. 

*  *    Toice  and  example  of  teacher,  887. 

"    Christian  teacher,  888. 

"  «  "    infloence  of,  889. 

"    sacred  Scriptures,  889. 

"    normal  school  in  Germany,  889. 

*<    books,  840. 

"    Bible,  840. 

"    books  used  in  schools  in  U.S.,  840. 

"    voluntary  disctissions,  841. 

**    juTT for  tryingimagin.  cases, 848. 
Munich  polytechnic  school,  ^2. 
Munich,  uniyersity  ot  404. 
Munster,  uniTeni^  ox,  404. 

National  couTention  of  friends  of  Ed.,  call  for,  8. 

'    **  "       first  meeting  in  184^,  8. 

"  **        second  meeting  in  1860, 4. 

National  education  in  Surope,  747. 

"  ''  United  States,  766. 

Natural  laws,  to  be  taught  the  laborer,  029. 
Nxw  Beuhswick,  extent  and  population,  866. 
Nbw  ExoLAin),  early  Free  School  of,  801. 

Colleges  in  1S65-6,  406. 
NiwrouNDLAMD,  extent  and  population,  866. 
Mxw  Oekkada,  ''  ''  866. 

Nbw  HAMriHiai,  extent  and  population,  867. 

Jurenile  pop.,  5  to  10,  10  to  16,  15  to  20,  867. 

Libraries,  state,  social,  college,  school,  ftc,  869. 

Colleges,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  86o. 

Academies,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868 

Public  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Sducational  funds,  448. 

Newspapers,  660. 

Deaf  mutes,  blind,  frc,  661. 
Nkw  Haveit,  early  attention  to  pub.  schools,  298. 
Nxw  JxasKT,  extent  and  population  in  1860,  867. 

Jurenile  pop.,  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  20;d67. 

Colleges,  1850,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  8^. 

Acadnnies,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Public  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Whites,  in  coll.,  acad.,  and  public  schools,  868. 
"       OTer  20  who  can  not  recul  or  write,  868. 
*'       native  bom.  do.,  868. 

Libraries,  state,  social,  college,  school.  Ate,  869. 

Newspapers,  651. 

Deaf  mutes,  blind,  insane,  650. 

Educational  fdnds,  449. 

State  normal  school,  449. 
Niw  Mxxico,  extent  and  population,  867. 

Jurenile  pop.,  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  20,  867. 

Academies,  teachers,  pupils,  3^. 

Whites  OTer  20  who  can  not  i«ad  or  write,  868. 
*'       native  bom.  do.,  368. 
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